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Art.  T. — Sybils  or  the  7 wo  Nations,  By  B.  Disraeli, Esq.,  M.P. 

London,  1845. 

A  WITTY  Frenchman  has  said  that  the  only  way  to  teach  his- 
tory in  these  days  is  through  romance,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
'  Coningsby '  and  *  Sybil,'  while  portraying  in  the  faithftdest 
colours  the  men  and  women,  the  norses  and  asses,  the  fashions 
and  foUies  of  his  own  time,  has  managed  to  insinuate  into  what* 
ever  understanding  the  novel-reading  public  may  be  supposed  to 
possess,  views  of  English  history  as  novel  as  they  are  correct 
In  *  Coningsby '  the  seed  was  sown,  in  ^  Sybil '  the  green  plant 
is  peering  throii^h  the  earth,  and  we  dare  be  sworn  before 
Exeter  Hall  agam  collects  its  enthusiastic  votaries  to  j^Iorify 
Queen  Pomare  or  anathematize  the  Pope,  a  third  guide  to 
English  history  from  his  graceful  pen  wul  have  issued  out  of 
Mr.  Colbum's  officina,  and  the  plant  will  be  shooting  into  ear. 
^^aslish  history  had  been  running  in  a  groove ; — *  mediaeval 
oarkness,' — *  Papal  tyranny,' — *  blessed  Reformation,' — *  un- 
iiappy  Charles,' — ^  glorious  Revolution,' — '  principles  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,' — '  immortal  Pitt:'  these  were  the  great 
stones  in  the  brook,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  our  his* 
toriaas  were  taught  to  jump,  a  feat  they  methodically  per- 
formed, totally  regardless  of  the  great  stream  of  truth  wnich 
was  all  the  while  flowing  by  their  side.  Hume,  indeed,  every 
now  and  then  would  aught  on  a  pebble  not  consecrated  to 
the  common  track,  and  Johnson,  me  intellectual  and  moral 
giant  of  his  age,  would,  in  weighty  sentences,  crush  some 
current  sophism,  or  enounce  to  his  bewildered  listeners  some 
long  concealed  historical  ti*uth :  but  the  great  work  of  decep- 
tion went  bravely  on,  and  in  the  year  IMS  we  find  the  great 
Tory   party,   heMed   by   the   representative   of  High   Church 
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Oxford,  pluming  themselves  on  their  consistency,  and  their  love 
for  '  our  ancient  institutions,'  while  uttering  the  war-cries  of 
Whiggery,  and  frantically  defending  the  modem  substitutes  for 
a  National  Faith  and  an  English  Sovereign.  Well  was  it, 
therefore,  that  some  one,  learned  and  witty,  a  man  alike  of 
the  world  and  the  closet  should  be  found  to  confront  historical 
fallacies  with  historical  truths,  and  hold  up  to  the  new  genera- 
tion a  faithful  portrait  of  their  ancestors  instead  of  a  vapid 
caricature.  Garrick,  acting  Macbeth  in  a  powdered  wig,  with 
buckles  to  his  shoesy  was  not  more  remote  from  scenic  fidelity, 
than  worthy  Sir  Robert  Inglis  vociferating  *  No  popery '  from 
historical  toryism.  To  establish  the  fact  of  this  ludicrous  dis- 
crepancy, who  so  capable,  as  combining  the  qualifications  we 
have  just  mentioned,  as  Mr.  Disraeli?  and  we  are  happy  to 
think,  that  having  discovered  his  role,  he  is  playing  it  with 
admirable  skill  and  talent.  Oxford  and  Cambndge,  Eton  and 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  the  House  of  Commons — ^the 
seats  of  learning  and  the  hives  of  industry,  the  emporiums  of 
wealth  and  the  chambers  of  ignorant  indifference — nay,  even  the 
cottages  of  rustic  poverty  have  heard  the  startling  voice,  which 
proclaims  we  have  been  the  victims  of  delusion,  and  points  to 
the  Church  and  the  Crown  as  the  only  hope  for  the  people. 
A  remarkable  proof  was  afforded  of  the  acceptance  which  these 
views  have  found  in  the  public  mind,  when  a  speaker  could  ad- 
dress amid  loud  cheers  such  observations  as  the  following  to  the 
vast  multitude  collected  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester. 
*  We  see  a  truth-seeking  inquisition  at  work,  which  refuses  to 
accept  the  low  and  party  views  of  the  historians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; the  data  upon  which  history  is  to  be  formed  are  care- 
fully sought  out,  revolved  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are 
shrouded,  and  fVom  them  independent  conclusions  are  formed, 

often  at  variance  with  received  notions  and  opinions 

In  a  social  and  political  point  of  view — political  I  mean,  in  its 
most  legitimate  and  least  party  sense — I  rate  highly  the  good 
which  may  accrue  to  this  country  from  having  its  past  history— 
not  a  mere  record  of  the  kings  who  reigned  and  the  battles  tney 
fought,  but  the  history  of  its  inner  life,  the  habits,  thoughts,  and 
tastes  of  its  people,  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  its  governors 
laid  faithfully  before  us,  because  I  am  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced  that  half  the  mischief  which  is  done  to  a  country  hke 
this  by  its  legislators  and  rulers  is  done  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  its  past  history.'  Encouraged  then,  we  may  suppose  by 
manifestations  of  popular  sympathy,  such  as  awaited  him  at 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  and  relying  on  the  evidently  in- 
creasing disinclination  of  the  people  to  be  any  longer  duped 
by  either  of  the  heartless  factions  which  have  so  long  iRat- 
tened  on  the  ignorant  bigotry  they  themselves  have  stimulated, 
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Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  before  the  public,  views  of 
history  and  of  politics,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Review  in  the  main  to  confirm  and  enforce. 

Of  the  story  and  plot  of  *  Sybil '  we  shall  say  little  or  nothing ; 
by  the  time  these  pa^es  are  printed  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers  vnll  have  read  the  novel  of  the  season ;  and,  although 
certainly  a  novel,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  would  admit  that  the 
interest  of  ^  Sybil  *  lies  in  sketches  of  life  and  mannera  pre^ 
valent  in  the  Two  Nations  under  the  same  sceptre,  *  between 
whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and  no  sympathy,  who  are  as 
ignorant  of  each  other's  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  if  they 
were  dwellers  in  different  zones  or  inhabitants  of  different  planets 
— ^the  Rich  and  the  Poor,'  in  the  views  of  English  history  hinted 
at  or  developed,  in  the  estimate  formed  of  living  statesmen,  and 
ihe  course  of  political  and  social  conduct  from  which  the  people 
are  taught  to  expect  the  regeneration  of  their  national  character^ 
and  the  restoration  of  their  individual  rights  with  which  this  re<> 
markable  book  abounds — ^to  these  points  then  we  shall  mainly 
restrict  ourselves. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  English  history  commenced  after  the  wars  of  the 
Roses ;  we,  in  these  days,  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  truth,  assert 
that  for  all  social  purposes  it  dates  from  the  Reformation ;  for 
all  legislative  it  commences  with  the  revolution  of  1688.  To  that 
last  event  we  owe  the  present  distinguishing  features  of  English 
polity;  a  vast  standing  army,  an  enormous  debt,  a  nominal 
sovereign,  an  inadequate,  hampered  and  undisciplined  clergy, 
and  an  omnipotent  ploutocracy.     Well  does  Mr.  Disraeli  say, — 

'  If  it  be  a  salutary  principle  in  the  investigation  of  historical  trans- 
actions to  be  careful  in  discriminating  the  cause  from  the  pretext, 
there  is  scarcely  any  instance  in  which  the  application  of  this  principle 
is  more  fertile  in  results  than  in  that  of  the  Dutch  Invasion  of  1688. 
The  real  cause  of  this  invasion  was  financial.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
had  found  that  the  resources  of  Holland,  however  considerable,  were 
inadequate  to  sustain  him  in  his  internecine  rivalry  with  the  great 
Sovereign  of  France.  In  an  authentic  conversation  which  has  de- 
scended to  us,  held  by  William  at  the  Hague  with  one  of  the  prime 
abettors  of  the  invasion,  the  prince  did  not  disguise  his  motives; 
he  said,  "  Nothing  but  such  a  constitution  as  you  have  in  England 
can  have  the  credit  that  is  necessary  to  raise  such  sums  as  a  great  war 
requires."  The  prince  came,  and  used  our  constitution  for  his  purpose. 
He  introduced  into  England  the  system  of  Dutch  finance.  The  prin- 
ciple of  that  system  was  to  mortgage  industry,  to  protect  property ; 
abstractedly,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unjust;  its  practice  in 
England  has  been  equally  injurious.  In  Holland,  with  a  small  popu- 
lation engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  in  fact,  a  nation  of  bankers,  the 

system  was  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  had  created  it 

But  applied  to  a  country  in  which  the  circumstances  were  entirely 
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different,  to  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  where 
there  was  a  numerous  peasantry,  a  trading  middle  class  struggling 
into  existence,  the  system  of  Dutch  finance,  pursued  more  or  less  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  has  ended  in  the  degradation  of  a  fettered 
and  burdened  multitude.  Nor  have  the  demoralizing  consequences  of 
the  fimding  system  on  the  more  £Eivoured  classes  been  less  decided. 
It  has  made  debt  a  national  habit ;  it  has  made  credit  the  ruling  power, 
not  the  exceptional  auxiliary,  of  all  transactions ;  it  has  introduced  a 
loose,  inexact,  haphazard,  and  dishonest  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  both 
public  and  private  life ;  a  spirit  dazzling,  and  yet  dastardly ;  reckless 
of  consequences,  and  yet  shrinking  from  responsibility.  And,  in  the 
end,  it  has  so  overstimulated  the  energies  of  the  population  to  maintAin 
the  material  engagements  of  the  state,  and  of  society  at  large,  that  tha 
moral  condition  of  the  people  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.' 

It  follows  then  that  the  objects  which  statesmen  should  have 
in  vieWy  are,  the  reduction  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  debt, 
tlie  restoration  of  power  to  the  Sovereign,  independence  and 
vitality  to  the  Church,  and  a  diminution  of  the  empire  whidi 
wealth  now  enjoys  over  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point,  the  present  Ministers  may  say,  with  justice,  that  they  have 
taken  a  step  in  die  right  direction.  Sir  James  (graham,  indeed, 
in  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Riisseirs  resolutions  asserted  that 
their  reductioQ  of  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  was  the  greatest 
financial  operation  that  had  been  performed  for  we  do  not  know 
bow  long ;  that  was  the  exaggeration  of  self-praise ;  but  with- 
out assenting  to  it,  or  to  the  prophecy  of  the  author  of  Hawk* 
ftone  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
author  of  that  reduction,  and  of  the  New  Police,  we  hail  it  as  a 
measure  good  in  itself,  and  better  in  its  fiiture  tendencies.  But 
for  any  indications  on  the  part  of  this  administration  or  the 
legislature  which  it  rules  witn  so  absolute  a  sway,  of  a  desire  to 
compass  tliose  other  ends  which  we  have  specified,  we  look  in 
vain.  *Rem,  si  possis  recte  si  non  quocunque  modo,  rem,' 
seems  to  be  die  rule  deliberately  adopted  by  every  leading  poli- 
tician in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Ashley,  and  of  the  *  New  Generation,'  whose  views  *  Sybil' 
may  be  regarded  to  express.  All  measures  are  judged  of  by  the 
consideration  ^  will  it  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country?'  And 
if  a  minister  can  show  that  in  the  present  year  there  is  more 
bullion  in  the  bank,  and  more  millions  invested  in  railroads  than 
in  any  previous  year,  the  mammon-worshippers  are  in  ecstasies, 
and  the  people  are  congratulated  by  the  royal  lips  at  the  close  of 
a  weary  session,  from  which  they  derive  no  possible  benefit,  on 
their  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition.  Fatal  delusion! 
The  same  minister  who  boasts  of  the  eighty  millions  embarked 
in  railway  speculations  yet  unfinished,  informs  the  Commons 
through  his  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  one  eighth  of  the 
jii^ople  are  paupers.     Let  the  country  continue  to  flourish  and 
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prosper  after  this  iashion-^let  the  eighty  millions  bedoiibled,  atid 
let  every  fourth  En^shman  instead  of  every  eighth  be  a  pauper, 
and  what  then? — a  revolution,  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen.  The  extent  to  which  this  wealth-adoration  is  pudied,  is  as 
ludicrous  as  it  is  alarming :  it  makes  a  liberal  peer  exact  the  last 
ferthing  for  the  rent  of  a  lug  of  land  from  the  starving  peasant, 
and  insists  on  the  industiy  of  the  country  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  money-wages;  though  it  shrinks  with  horror  from  wy 
attenipt  to  secure  the  permanence  or  sufficiency  of  those  wages^ 
Mr.  Disraeli  sees  the  rottenness  of  such  a  system,  and  exposes 
with  hapfHest  power  the  sophisms  and  perversions  of  history  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  is  rajpidly  lead-^ 
ing.  The  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  alienation  of 
their  lands  from  the  people  to  the  courtiers,  is  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  economic  philosophers ;  and  even  Mr.  Hallam  is  induced  by 
his  whiggery  to  do  despite  to  his  kindlier  feeling,  and  defend  that 
spoliation''^.  The  most  delightinl  and  philosophical  perhaps  of  all 
tne  chapters  in  *  Sybil'  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Mr. 
HaQam's  dictum,  '  Better  has  it  been  that  those  revenues  should 
thus  from  age  to  age  have  been  expended  in  liberal  hospitality^,  in 
discerning  diarity,  in  the  promotion  of  industry  and  cultivatioui 
in  the  active  duties,  or  even  generous  amusements  of  life,  than  in 
maintaining  a  host  of  i^orant  and  inactive  monks,  in  deceiving 
the  populace  by  superstitious  pageantry,  or  in  the  encouragement 
of  idleness  and  mendicity.'  Tl^  scene  is  admirably  conceived ; 
near  the  ruined  abbey  of  Mamey,  among  an  agricultural  popula* 
tion  subsisting  on  seven  shillings  per  week,  an  mcendiary  fire  had 
at  last  occurred ;  the  brother  of  the  lay  abbot,  after  hearing  some 
of  the  particulars  from  the  farmer  whose  bams  had  suffered, 
turns  in  a  musing  mood  to  the  thought  inspiring  ruins : — 

'  Why  was  England  not  the  same  land  as  in  the  days  of  his  lightr 
hearted  voath  ?  Why  were  these  hard  times  for  the  poor  ?  He  stood 
lunong  the  ruins  that,  as  the  £Burmer  had  well  observed,  had  seen  many 
changes ;  changes  of  creeds,  of  dynasties,  of  laws,  of  manners.  New 
orders  of  men  had  arisen  in  the  country,  new  sources  of  wealth  had 
opened,  new  dispositions  of  power  to  which  that  wealth  had  neces*- 
Burily  led.  His  own  house,  his  own  order,  had  established  themselves 
on  the  ruins  of  that  great  body,  the  emblems  of  whose  ancient  mag^ 
nifioence  and  strength  surrounded  them.  And  now  bis  order  was  in 
tarn  menaced.  And  the  people — the  millions  of  toil,  on  whose  uncbn- 
scions  energies  daring  these  changeful  centuries  all  rested — ^what 
changes  had  these  centuries  brought  to  them  ?  Had  their  advance  in 
the  national  scale  borne  a  due  relation  to  that  progress  of  their  rders, 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  treasuries  of  a  limited  class  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  made  their  possessors  boast  that  they  were  the  fi)rst 
of  nations ;  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  free,  the  most  enlightened, 

♦  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  lOS. 
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the  most  moral,  and  the  most  religious.  Were  there  any  rick-bumere 
in  the  times  of  the  lord  abbots  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  And  why 
should  the  stacks  of  the  earls  of  Mamey  be  destroyed,  and  those  of  the 
abbots  of  Mamey  spared  V 

While  such  reflections  are  passing  through  his  mind,  he  dis- 
covers two  visitors  engaged  m  exploring  me  ruins^  and  enters 
into  conversation  vnth  them: — 

•"At  any  rate,  it  was  a  forfeiture  which  gave  life  to  the  com- 
mxmity,"  said  Egremont ;  "  the  lands  are  held  by  active  men,  and  not 
by  drones." 

*  "  A  drone  is  one  who  does  not  labour,"  said  the  stranger,  **  wlie- 
ther  he  wears  a  cowl  or  a  coronet,  'tis  the  same  to  me.  Somebody  I 
suppose  must  own  the  land :  though  I  have  heard  jsay  that  this  indi- 
vidual tenure  is  not  a  necessity;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  am  not 
one  who  would  object  to  the  lord,  provided  he  were  a  gentle  one.  All 
agree  the  Monastics  were  easy  landlords ;  their  rents  were  low  ;  they 
granted  leases  in  those  days.  Their  tenants  too  might  renew  their 
terms  before  their  tenure  ran  out :  so  they  were  men  of  spirit  and  pro- 
perty. There  were  yeomen  then,  sir;  the  country  was  not  divided 
into  two  classes,  masters  and  slaves ;  there  was  some  resting  plac« 
between  luxury  and  miseiy.  Comfort  was  an  English  habit  tlien,  not 
merely  an  English  word." 

*  "  And  do  you  really  think  they  were  easier  landlords  than  our 
present  ones  ?"  said  Egremont,  enquiringly. 

*  "  Human  nature  would  tell  us  that,  even  if  history  did  not  confess 
it.  The  Monastics  could  possess  no  private  property :  they  could  save 
no  money ;  they  could  bequeath  nothing.  They  lived,  received,  and 
expended  in  common.  The  monastery,  too,  was  a  proprietor  that 
never  died  and  never  wasted.  The  farmer  had  a  deathless  landlord 
then :  not  a  harsh  guardian,  or  a  grinding  mortgagee,  or  a  dilatory 
master  in  chancery :  all  was  certain,  the  manor  had  not  to  dread  a 
change  of  lords,  or  the  oaks  to  tremble  at  the  axe  of  the  squandering 
heir.  How  proud  we  are  still  in  England  of  an  old  family ;  though 
God  knows,  'tis  rare  to  see  one  now.  Yet  the  people  like  to  say, 
**  We  held  under  him,  and  his  father,  and  his  grandfadier  before  him  : 
they  know  that  such  a  tenure  is  a  benefit.  The  abbot  was  ever  the 
same.  The  monks  were  in  short  in  every  district  a  point  of  refuge  for 
all  who  needed  succour,  counsel  and  protection ;  a  hadj  of  individuals 
having  no  cares  of  their  own,  with  wisdom  to  guide  the  inexperienced, 
with  wealth  to  relieve  the  sufifering,  and  often  with  power  to  protect 
the  oppressed." 

*  **  You  plead  their  cause  with  feeling,"  said  Egremont,  not  uu 
moved. 

*  *•  It  is  my  own ;  they  were  the  sons  of  the  people,  like  myself." 

'  **  I  had  thought  rather  these  monasteries  were  the  resort  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy,"  said  Egremont. 

*  **  Instead  of  the  pension  list,"  replied  his  companion,  smiling, 
but  not  with  bitterness. 

*  *'  Well,  if  we  must  have  an  aristocracy,  I  would  sooner  that  its 
younger  branches  should  be  monks  and  nims,  than  colonels  without 
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xegimentB,  or  housekeepers  of  royal  palaces  that  exist  only  in  name. 
Besides,  see  what  advanti^e  to  a  minister  if  the  unendowed  aristocracy 
were  thus  provided  for  now.  He  need  not,  like  a  minister  in  these 
days,  entrust  the  conduct  of  public  affidrs  to  individuals  notoriously 
incompetent;  appoint  to  the  command  of  expeditions  commanders  who 
never  saw  a  field ;  make  governors  of  colonies  out  of  men  who  never 
could  govern  themselves,  or  find  an  ambassador  in  a  broken  dandy,  or 
a  blasted  favourite.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  monks  and  nuns  were 
persons  of  noble  birth.  Why  should  they  not  have  been  ?  The  aris- 
tocracy  had  their  share :  no  more.  They,  like  all  other  classes,  were 
benefited  by  the  monasteries ;  but  the  list  of  the  mitred  abbots  when 
thay  were  suppressed,  shows  that  the  great  meyority  of  the  heads  of 
houses  were  of  the  people."  * 

All  classes  were  benefited  by  the  monasteries;  but  con- 
spicuously the  poor:  for  poverty  was  by  and  through  them, 
regarded  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  holy;  poverty  is 
now  a  crime,  and  wealth  sacred.  If  the  poor  are  ever  again  in 
England  to  regain  their  rights,  and  true  position  in  the  Christian 
scheme,  it  will  be  through  the  re-establishment  of  that  system 
which  fell  before  the  cupidify  of  Henry.  That  such  a  re-esta- 
bUshment  will  take  place  we  have  little  doubt,  for  the  most 
powerful  minds  and  ablest  pens  are  worthily  employed  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  Such  remarkable  works  as  Carlyle's  '  Past  and 
Present,'  Professor  Sewell's  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
*'  Hawkstone,'  and  '  Sybil,'  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  th^ 
most  idolatrous  worshipper  of  wealth,  that  poverty  will  ere  long 
have  other  homes  rais^  for  it  than  those  unsightly  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar  which  men  with  £1200  a  year  caU  workhouses,  and 
the  people — bastiles. 

In  a  work  intended  to  give  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  present 
conmionalty  of  England,  it  v^as  impossible  to  omit  altogether 
that  remarkable  feature  in  it — Socialism ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  socialist,  M orley,  many  of  those 
denunciations  of  our  present  wealth-ridden  system^  which  in  fact 
were  the  means  whereby  the  awful  tenets  of  that  sad  materialism 
found  an  entrance  into  English  hearts.  We  have  heard  M  orley 
pronounced  an  unnatural  conception ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  hold 
him  to  be  a  very  exact  specimen  of  those  clever,  insinuating  and 
totally  vicious  and  unprincipled  men,  who  taking  advantage  of 
the  diseased  state  of  social  life,  hold  out  to  the  thirsty  and 
despairing  lips  of  toil  and  want  the  drugged  chaUce  of  sensual 
delight.  If  any  of  our  readers  by  chance  have  stumbled  on  a 
stray  number  or  so  of  the  Phalanx,  with  which  many  of  the 
chief  hotels  on  the  Continent  are  supplied,  they  will  admit  that 
the  knowledge  and  eloquence  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  given  to 
the  editor  of  the  Mowbray  Journal  are  not  exaggerated;  To 
the  miserable  peasant  (or  agricultural  labourer  as  it  is  now  the 
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•fashion  to  call  him,  perhaps  'foot'  will  soon  be  his  appellation 
as  a  parallel  to  the  manufacturing  '  hand')  shivering  in  his 
cheerless  hut  with  half-starved  peevish  children  around  him, 
without  one  ray  of  hope  of  ever  nsing  out  of  his  present  misery, 
with  the  Union-shell  the  last  object  visible  to  his  contracted 
jsight,  how  fuU  of  hope  and  happmess  must  sound  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  equality  of  leibour  1 
To  him  sighing  over  the  destruction  of  an  Engush  home,  comes 
the  subtle  whisper  of  the  socialist  philosopher,  *  You  lament 
the  expiring  idea  of  home*  It  would  not  be  expiring  were  it 
worth  retaimng.  The  domestic  principle  has  fiimUed  its  pur- 
pose* The  irresistible  law  of  progress  demands  that  another 
should  be  developed.  It  will  come :  you  may  advance  or  retard, 
but  you  cannot  prevent  it.  It  will  work  out  like  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  nature.  In  the  present  state  of  civilization,  and 
with  the  scientific  means  of  happiness  at  our  command,  the 
notion  of  home  should  be  obsolete.  Home  is  a  barbarous  idea; 
the  method  of  a  rude  age;  home  is  isolation,  therefore  anti- 
social. What  we  want  is  community  !'  God  grant  there  may  be 
many  a  Oerard  to  answer  '  It  is  all  very  fine;  but  I  like 
stretching  my  feet  on  my  hearth.'  Bravely  and  nobly  said, 
true-hearted  Saxon  peasant ;  but — where  are  the  coals  ? 

Dukes  and  earls  and  Scotch  political  economists  mav  theorize 
as  they  please,  but  until  the  people  are  rendered  less  dependent 
on  that  wealth,  which  seems  perfectly  well  disposed  to  let  them 
starve,  and  more  dependent  on  then*  own  exertions,  and  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  to  which  they  are  still  happily  disposed 
to  trust,  Chartism  and  Strikes,  Socialism  and  Incendiary  Fires 
will  continue  to  be  the  handmaid  furies  of  English  civilization. 

In  '  Coningsby,'  the  intolerable  servitude  of  the  sovereign 
was  described  and  deplored,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  look 
for  succour  not  to  either  of  the  political  factions  which  for  so 
long  have  enthralled  the  king,  and  cared  not  for  them,  but 

*  To  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.' 
In  '  Sybil/  the  grand  opportunity  which  was  offered  in  1839 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  vindicating  the  long  lost  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign,  is  maturely  discussed,  and  we  agree  in  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  to  the  impartial  pen  that  traces  these 
memoirs  of  our  times  to  agree,  though  for  a  different  reason,  with 
these  distinguished  followers  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  One  may  b^  per- 
mitted to  thmk  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he  should  have  taken 
office  in  1839.  His  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  In 
the  great  heat  of  Parliamentary  faction  which  had  prevailed  since 
1831,  tlie  royal  prerogative,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  and  social  welfare  of  the  people,  had  since  1088  been  more  or 
less  oppressed,  had  waned  fainter  and  &inter.    A  youthful  princess  on 
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the  titfone,  whose  appeannce  touched  the  imagination,  and  to  whom 
her  people  were  generally  inclined  to  aacribe  something  of  that  deci« 
aion  of  oharacter  which  becomes  those  bom  to  command,  offered  a 
i&Yoajrable  opportunity  to  restore  the  exercise  of  that  segal  authority, 
the  usurpation  of  whose  functions  has  entailed  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land so  much  suffering  and  so  much  degradation.  It  was  unfortunate 
tiiat  one  who,  if  any,  should  haye  occupied  the  proud  and  national 
position  of  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  the  chief  of  the  people,  and 
the  champion  of  the  throne,  shoidd  have  commenced  his  career  as 
minister  under  Victoria  by  an  unseemly  contrariety  to  the  personal  wishes 
of  the  Queen.  The  reaction  of  public  opinion,  disgusted  with  years  of  par- 
liamentary  tumult,  and  the  incoherence  of  party  legislation,  the  balanced 
state  in  the  Kingdom  of  political  parties  themselves,  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  sovereign— these  were  all  causes  which  intimated  that  a 
movement  in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at  hand.  The  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  should  have  vindicated  his  natural  position,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  gracious  occasion ;  he  missed  it ;  and  as  the  occasion 
was  inevitable,  the  Whigs  ei\joyed  its  occurrence.  And  thus  England 
witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  the  portentous  anomaly  of  the  oligarchical 
or  Venetian  party,  which  had  in  the  old  days  destroyed  the  free 
monarchy  of  England,  retaining  power  merely  by  llie  favour  of  the 
Court.' 

We  hare  not  apace  to  continue  this  extract;  the  chapter  from 
which  it  is  taken  concludes  with  a  beantifiil  descnption  of 
English  Toryism,  and  a  prophecy  that  it  '  will  yet  nse  fh>m 
the  tomb  over  which  Bofangbroke  shed  his  last  tear,  to  bring 
back  strength  to  the  crown,  liberty  to  the  subject,  and  to  an-» 
noimoe  that  power  has  one  only  duty — to  secure  die  social 
welfare  of  the  people.' 

But  a  '  free  monarcfav'  demands  a  free  church,  and  if  En^» 
land  suffers  for  want  of  the  former,  the  absence  of  the  latter  is 
even  a  still  greater  and  more  severely  felt  evil.  The  mighty 
struggle  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  between  the  assertors  of 
a  free  monarchy  and  a  free  church  on  the  one  side,  and  thoae 
who  would  enautve  them,  and  by  consequence  the  people,  on  die 
other.  Strafford  nromised  his  royal  master  to  make  him  the 
greatest  king  in  Christendom,  and  employed  all  his  marvellous 
energy  and  talent  to  raise  the  Irish  church  out  of  the  miserable 
subserviency  to  the  oligarchs  in  which  he  found  her.  Laud, 
while  vindicating  the  highest  monarchical  prerogatives  for 
Charles,  placed  the  pontincale  on  an  equality  with  the  regale. 
They  were  defeated;  the  Restoration  produced  a  compromise, 
the  Kevolution  a  retrogression,  and  the  altar  and  the  crown  are 
now  equally  depressed.  The  movement  which  elevates  the  one, 
will  raise  the  other  dso.  That  the  cause  of  the  church  is  the 
cause  of  the  people,  is  so  plain  that  to  announce  it  is  but  to  state 
a  tndam.  The  cnurch's  material  fabric  is  the  poor  man's  richest 
ftnd  -fiiiieat  palace;  all  other  worldly  glory  is  not  for  him;  the 
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costly  hangings,  the  gold  and  glitter,  the  wines  and  dainty 
vianas  of  the  sons  of  wealth — ^in  aU  these  he  has  no  part ;  but  in 
the  gorgeous  windows,  the  embossed  roofs,  the  thrilling  an- 
thems, and,  above  all,  in  the  most  sweet  and  awfiil  altar-feast 
— in  all  these  he  claims  his  equal  share :  and  woe  to  that  State 
which  hinders  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  !  State 
patronage,  and  minister-made  bishops,  and  impropriate  tithes, 
and  pews  and  pulpits — ^these  have  deprived  the  poor  man  of  his 
rig^hts,  and  the  poor  man's  church  of  its  most  glorious  charac- 
teristic. Well  may  Mr.  Milnes  exclaim,  after  describing  the 
effects  produced  by  a  London  church, — 
*  Who  shall  remove  this  evil 

That  desecrates  the  age — 
A  scandal  great  as  ever 

Iconoclastic  rage  ? 
Who  to  this  Christian  people 

Restore  their  heritage  ? ' 

If  Chartism  had  led  its  followers  to  do  nothing  worse  than 
vindicate  their  right  to  Norwich  Cathedral  and  the  parish 
churches  of  England,  we  should  become  advocates  of  the 
charter.  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  us  to  understand  the  true 
position  which  the  clergy  should  adopt ;  and  though  Mr.  St.  Lys 
IS  an  imperfect  portrait  of  a  Hook  or  a  Manning,  still  he  repre^ 
sents  the  great  truth  announced  in  'Conin^by,'  that  'the 
priests  of  Ood  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people !  And  this  it  is, 
after  all,  which  has  given  a  power  to  the  church  movement  of 
late  years :  if  the  people  have  not  been  on  its  side,  it  has  been 
on  theirs ;  and  let  ministers  make  what  bishops  they  like,  and 
middle-class  ploutocrats  persecute  whom  they  choose,  that 
system  and  those  men  round  whom  are  entwined  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  the  poor  will  ultimately  prevaiL 

We  have  thus  brieny  placed  before  our  readers  the  main 
principles  which  are  developed  in  *  Sybil:'  those  principles  are 
ours,  tor  they  are  derived  from  Christ-Church  and  from  King's. 
Let  the  you&  of  either  University  fiay  whether  those  principles 
find  a  response  in  their  hearts,  or  not.  If  we  understand  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  that  now  is  animating  the  '  true  treasure  of 
Endand,'  the  answer  will  be  '  ay.'  When  the  petty  intrigues^ 
and  personal  ambition,  and  mean  imputations,  which  seem  to  be, 
not  tne  deplorable  though  necessary  accessories  to,  but  the  very 
staple  of  this  decade's  politics,  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion,  the 
historian  of  these  times  will  relate  that  contemporaneous  with 
the  great  religious  movement  which,  commencing  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  save  back  vitality  and  energy  to  an  enfeebled, 
erastianized  Church,  and  ultimately  unity  to  Christendom,  there 
arose  within  the  wcills  of  St.  Stephen's  a  voice  which  appealed 
to  the  Past  and  anticipated  the  Future,  which  denounced  tlie 
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tawdry  counterfeits  that  a  spurious  liberalism  and  an  emascidated 
Conservatism  had  imposed  upon  a  toiling  population  for  ancient 
rights  and  English  pnvile^s,  and  upbeld  against  the  derision  of 
routine  politicians,  the  duties  of  the  Rich  and  the  nobility  of  the 
Poor! 


Art.  II. — Les  Diplomates  Europ^ens,     Par  M.  Capepigue. 

Paris,  1843. 

Monsieur  Capefigue  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  an 
author  of  considerable  industry,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  his  bookseller  at  least,  of  considerable  popularity  also. 
This  latter  excellence  he  has  obtained  by  the  pains  which  he  has 
taken  with  his  subjects,  and  by  the  cleai*  and  dispassionate  un- 
derstanding which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  them.  His  Henri  IV., 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV.  have  each  reached  a  third 
edition,  and  a  similar  progress  probably  awaits  this  work,  unless^ 
indeed,  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  characters  introduced, 
he  has  spoken  the  truth  too  fearlessly,  and  thus  offended  some 
of  his  countrymen  whose  prejudices  and  dislikes  get  the  better 
of  their  sober  judgement,  and  who  prefer  having  their  own 
feelinss  and  passions  flattered  and  encouraged,  without  any 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  truth  which  must  be  made  by  the 
historian  to  gratify  them. 

Part  of  these  notices  have  already  appeared  in  reviews  and 
other  periodica]  publications ;  but  as  these  are  commonly  read 
only  at  their  first  appearance.  Monsieur  Capefigue  was,  we 
think^  sensibly  advised  to  collect  the  scattered  sketches  into  a 
volume,  in  which  form  he  might  hope  to  obtain  for  them  a  more 
extensive  circulation  and  a  more  permanent  existence. 

The  diplomatists  selected  are  all  connected  with  the  fate  of 
one  whose  equal  has  never  yet  appeared  on  earth,  and  we  hope 
never  will ;  a  man  of  the  most  reckless  ambition— of  the  most 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  so  that  he  mi^ht  almost  appear  to 
say  with  truth  that  his  destiny  made  him  irresistible, — one  who 
had  the  widest  rule  and  the  most  unbounded  influence,  and  yet 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  world,  as  the  exile  of  St.  Helena^  an 
object  of  the  deepest  humiliation. 

'  Since  he,  misnamed  the  morning  star. 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  has  fallen  so  far.* 

This  vast  ambition,  doomed  to  meet  with  so  great  a  reverse, 
was  entirely  and  purely  selfish.  It  was  not  to  add  new  terri-> 
tones  to  France,  nor  to  increase  her  military  renown,  that  every 
war  was  undertsiken,  but  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  might  ht 
exacted  above  that  of  all  oth^r  conquerors*     Personal  fame. 
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which  in  his  case  was  to  defy  oblivion,  moved  every  spring  of 
action.  When  Jerome,  Joseph  and  Louis  had  kingdoms  given 
to  them,  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  express  desire  of  dethroning 
the  monarchs  whose  dynasties  had  so  long  swayed  the  countries 
of  which  they  were  now  deprived,  as  that  the  brothers  of 
Napoleon  might  be  kings,  and  his  name  be  thus  multiplied  in 
Europe.  Had  he  been  without  brothers,  Spain  and  Holland 
would  not  have  changed  sovereigns,  but  would  have  remained 
depend^it  tributaries.  Every  thin^  connected  with  such  a  man 
possesses  an  undecaying  interest.  He  has  left  a  name — we  will 
not  say  at  which  the  world  grows  pale,  because  one  mightier 
had  dimmed  its  glory  and  obscured  its  fame  long  before  he  had 
passed  away  from  the  scene  of  things ;  still  Napoleon  is  a  word 
of  might,  and  conjures  up  pictures  of  events  almost  as  brilliant 
as  the  events  themselves,  and  which  even  now  easily  lead  us 
aside  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present,  all-powernil  as  it  is, 
to  dwell  upon  the  past,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  effects,  now  in 
action,  of  his  baneful  policy.  We  still  read  with  unalloyed 
and  unabated  curiosity  of  the  master-minds  who  exercised  an 
influence  in  those  momentous  times,  and  whose  names,  though 
familiar  to  our  mouths  as  household  words,  are  recurred  to  with 
undiminished  interest.  They  were  in  truth  no  ordinary  men. 
Of  this  number  Monsieur  CJapefigue  has  selected  nine — ^not  all 
of  equal  talent  nor  of  equal  im|)ortance,  and  in  character  differing 
widely;  but  who  all  saw  his  rise  and  assisted  at  his  fall.  They 
are  thus  marshalled  : — Prince  Mettemich,  Prince  Talleyrand, 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borro,  Baron  Pasquier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Prince  Hardenberg,  Count  Nesselrode, 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

Mons.  Capengue  has  placed  Prince  Mettemich  first  in  his 
list  of  diplomatists,  whether  because  he  thought  that  illustrious 
individual  merited  the  highest  post,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
we  know  not.  His  character  is  certainly  the  most  elaborately 
drawn ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  he  served  are  more 
circumstantially  related  and  longer  dwelt  upon  than  those  of  the 
countries  of  the  other  great  men  whom  he  has  enumerated.' 
Many,  we  know,  would  at  once  assign  the  palm  to  him,  and 
consider  him  the  keenest  and  most  long-headed  of  the  whole ; 
while  others  make  Prince  Talleyrand  their  beau  ideal  of  politi- 
cians, and  elevate  him  far  above  the  rest.  Without  deciding 
between  these- disputants,  we  would  remark  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  distinction  oetween  the  characters  of  these  two  men ;  and 
very  widely  different,  too,  were  the  principles  which  influenced 
their  political  •  life.  In  the  conduct  of  tlie  former,  during  the 
most  trying  times,  the  one  thin^  which  was  always  uppermost, 
and  which  appears  to  have  gmded  him  exclusively,  was  th< 
weMare  of  his  country,  and,  as  kidissolubly  connected  with  that 
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welfare,  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign — nothing  personal  can  be 
traced ;  self  was  absorbed  and  lost  in  nobler  objects.  Not  so 
with  Talleyrand :  his  country  mattered  but  httle,  provided  he 
could  enjoy  the  powers  and  the  emoluments  of  office;  and  on 
the  several  occasions  when  he  retired  from  official  ^nployment, 
it  was  because  the  stomx  which  his  wonderful  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  foresee  would,  on  its  coming,  compromise  or  endanger 
his  safety  or  his  wealth.  Consul,  Emperor,  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  were  all  alike  to  Talleyrand; 
charter  or  no  charter,  constitutions  of  every  sort  and  kind  were 
equally  palatable,  provided  Prince  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  could 
keep  wluit  he  had  gained.  like  his  master.  Napoleon,  self  waa 
all  m  all. 

A  short  account  of  Prince  Mettemich  will  prove  most  satis* 
fiu:torily  to  our  readers  that  we  have  not  overrated  his  merits  aa 
a  politician:  he  was  in  the  cabinet  what  our  own  unrivalled 
duLe  was  in  the  field ;  and  to  these  two  men,  each  acting  in  his 
separate  capacity,  may  be  ascribed  a  greater  share  in  the  down- 
fell  of  Napoleon  than  belongs  to  any  other  person,  whether 
general  or  politician. 

Clement  Wenzeslaus,  Count  of  Mettemich -Winnebuig- 
Ochsenhausen,  was  bom  at  Coblenz,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773, 
of  an  honourable  and  ancient  house,  illustrious  for  military 
talent  and  adventure.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  at  that  time  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Kock.  While  here  it  was  his  singular  fortune 
to  be  the  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  chanced  to  be  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same  place. 
After  a  residence  of  two  years  he  was  removed  to  Germany  to 
complete  his  education.  He  commenced  his  career  of  diplomacy 
as  secretary  at  the  confess  at  Rastadt;  and  afterwards  accom<» 
panied  Count  Stadion  m  the  missions  to  Prussia  and  St  Peters- 
iMiirg,  at  which  latter  place  all  negotiations  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  movement  of  Napoleon  on  Ulm.  The  vast 
mihtary  talents  of  Uie  great  conqueror,  as  well  as  the  insatia- 
bility of  his  ambition,  were  early  perceived  and  fully  appreciated 
by  the  count;  and  so  highly  did  he  think  of  the  former  that  he 
declared  the  only  union  of  power  capable  of  resisting  him  would 
be  an  alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Germany.  In  1806  a 
wider  field  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  through  the 
&vour  and  discrimination  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Couiit 
Stadion,  thai  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had  selected  him  ta 
lepresent  his  eourt  at  the  cwital  of  Russia;  but  Francis  II., 
aniertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  prudence,  as  well  as  of  the 
talents  of  IVIetieraich,  assigned  to  him  the  more  honourable^ 
perham,  but  oertainly  the  more  difficult  post  of  ambassador  ta 
Nanotoon  himself,  to  whom  his  letters  of  credence  were  delivered 
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on  the  16th  of  August  of  that  year.  Arduous,  indeed,  was  the 
part  he  had  to  play,  complicated  were  the  interests  he  had  to 
watch  over,  and  grasping  and  treacherous  were  the  views  of  the 
man  at  whose  court  he  was  residing.  For  some  years  Austria 
had  been  losing  both  territory  and  influence;  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Austerlitz  made  the  terms  of  the  victor  yet  more 
exacting,  while  the  treaty  of  Presburg  broke  up  the  old  empire 
of  Germany  and  threatened  the  still  further  humiliation  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Wirtemburff  and  Bavaria  had  been  raised 
from  electorates  to  kingdoms.  To  enrich  the  latter,  twelve 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  a  population  of  three  millions, 
and  a  revenue  of  seventeen  millions  of  florins,  had  been  snatched 
from  Austria.  Wirtemburg  received  also  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  with  all  the  advanti^es  contingent  upon  such  an  increase 
of  territory.  Venice,  the  Tyrol,  the  five  cities  of  the  Danube 
and  Dalmatia,  had  also  been  seized  upon  by  the  spoiler,  who  it 
was  well  known  contemplated  still  further  demands.  It  was 
under  circumstances  so  painful  and  humiliating  that  Mettemich 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  Paris.  Every  thin^  seemed  to  yield 
to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador  thought 
the  only  chance  of  retaining  whatever  influence  his  country  yet 
possessed  was  to  preserve  peace  with  Napoleon,  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality,  but  at  the  same  time  to  watch  anxiously  and 
vigilantly  for  any  favourable  opportunity  to  regain  a  portion  of 
what  was  lost.  The  whole  policy  of  Mettemich  was  one  of 
cautious  expectancy.  Other  circumstances  combined  to  make 
Napoleon  yet  more  formidable :  Prussia  had  fallen ;  while  the 
influence  obtained  over  Alexander  by  the  personal  interview 
with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  was  so  ^at  that  it  seemed  like  witch- 
craft, and  raised  the  most  anxious  fears  for  the  result  of  the 
approaching  conference  at  Erfurt.  Directions  were  given  that 
Mettemich  should  pay  every  possible  respect  to  the  Emperor, 
and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  secure  the  favour  or  that 
monarch.  Accordmgly  his  visits  to  the  Tuilleries  became  more 
frequent,  and  he  carefully  observed  every  point  of  etiquette 
which  was  now  so  punctiliously  insisted  upon  at  the  French 
court ;  while  his  own  high  birth  and  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  ceremonies  of  rank  enabled  him  to  perform  these  with  a 
grace  and  dignity  not  commonly  seen  there.  His  handsome 
person,  elegant  manners  and  cheerful  deportment  gratified  and 
pleased,  if  they  did  not  win  upon  Napoleon ;  white  his  lavish 
expenditure,  his  frequent  and  splendid  entertainments,  gained 
him  the  outward  favour,  at  least,  of  those  with  whom  he 
mingled.  The  brusque  nianner  employed  by  Napoleon  towards 
many  of  his  court,  includin|  even  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers,  were  never  used  to  Mettemich ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
frequently  singled  out  from  the  other  ambassadors  for  a  separate 
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<^nyersation,  as  one  whose  talents  merited  such  a  distinction. 
*  You  are  very  young/  said  the  Emperor  to  him  one  day,  ^  to 
represent  here  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  Europe/ — 'Your 
Majesty  was  hardly  my  age  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz/  was  the 
immediate  and  happy  reply.  Napoleon  smiled^  bowed^  and 
passed  on. 

Under  all  this  outward  dissipation,  however,  and  this  seeming 
indifference  to  public  matters,  Mettemich  was  cautiously  watching 
every  movement  of  his  dangerous  ally,  and  looking  forward  with 
deep  anxiety  to  the  approaching  conference  at  Erfiirt.  At  length, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
took  place  amid  the  most  splendid  festivities ;  and  Paris  herself 
supplied  the  choicest  performers  of  her  theatres  to  assist  in  the 
general  gaiety.  Alexander  appeared  as  favourable  to  the  views 
of  Napoleon  as  he  was  at  Tilsit ;  he  even  acquiesced  in  the 
appropriation  both  of  Spain  and  Etniria.  The  affairs  of  Austria 
were  also  discussed,  and  sufficient  of  the  tenor  of  the  discussion 
had  transpired  to  render  that  state  doubly  alarmed  and  anxious. 
Another  royal  race,  too,  had  been  removed  from  its  hereditary 
throne,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  been  declared  king  of  Spain. 
There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  if  it  reachea  the 
ears  of  Metternich,  must  have  been  to  him  a  sound  of  certain, 
though  distant  good ;  and  a  knowledge  of  which  might  have 
powerfully  influenced  his  conduct  at  a  future  period.  At  the 
conference  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  subject  of  an 
alliance  of  Napoleon  with  a  Russian  princess  had  been  again 
^resumed.  It  was  evaded  on  the  plea  of  the  difference  of  religion. 
The  real  objection,  however,  rested  in  the  Empress'  mother  and 
the  reigning  empress,  both  of  whom  it  is  said  disliked  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Napoleon,  objected  to  the  nature  of  his  right 
to  the  greatness  he  possessed,  and  doubted  its  permanency.  The 
<;onference  terminated  on  the  14th  of  October;  and  though  the 
feelings  of  the  two  emperors  were  probably  changed  towards 
each  other,  they  parted  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  cordiality 
and  friendship. 

Still  new  fears  were  excited  in  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna,  which 
England  failed  not  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of;  she 
promised  for  her  part  to  subsidise  the  armies  of  Austria,  and 
to  create  a  diversion  in  her  favour,  both  in  Holland  and  Spain, 
In  the  latter  country  she  looked  to  shake  the  power  of  Napoleon 
to  its  base,  and  thanks  to  the  consummate  talents  of  her  general, 
and  to  the  unflinching  bravery  of  her  troops,  she  did  so. 

In  the  mean  time  a  growing  hatred  to  the  French  was 
spreading  widely  through  the  Austrian  dominions ;  associations 
among  the  nobles  were  generally  formed,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  independence  of  their  country  and  the  breaking  off  the 
galling  yoke  of  France..  The  opportunity  seemed  favourable. 
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Buonaparte  was  busied  with  Spain,  where  the  opposition  was 
greater  than  he  had  expected,  and  where  events  had  occurred 
which  had  changed  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  invincibility. 
He  was  preparing  to  set  forward  on  his  journey,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  replacing  Joseph  on  the  throne  at  Madrid,  and  with  the 
threat  of  fulfilling  his  boast  of  chasing  the  '  hideous  leopard,'  as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  the  English  Imhner,  from  the  Peninsula. 
Austria  was  quietly  and  secretly  preparing  all  the  power  she 
could  raise  for  the  approaching  conflict.  In  proportion  as  the 
plans  for  making  war  with  France  were  drawing  towards  their 
completion,  the  conduct  of  the  ambassador  was  the  more  care- 
Ailly  directed  to  lull  suspicion.  The  military  preparations  in 
Austria  became  more  evident,  but  the  notes  of  me  ambassador 
were  fuU  of  protestations  of  peace; — the  more  he  was  called 
upon  to  dissemble,  and  the  ^eater  his  own  distrust,  so  in  an 
equal  degree  were  his  expressions  of  confidence  redoubled. 

The  conference  at  Ernirt  broke  up,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
14th  of  October;  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon 
opened  in  person  the  session  of  the  legislative  body,  and  two 
days  afterwards  set  off  for  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  It  was  now 
that  Austria  became  both  more  active  and  more  open  in  her 
preparations;  the  tidings  soon  reached  Napoleon,  who,  with 
more  than  his  usual  rapidity,  hastened  to  Paris.  Mettemich 
was  still  there.  Napoleon  believed  himself  to  have  been  tricked 
by  the  ambassador ;  he  therefore  held  no  interview  with  him, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  usual  civilities  shown  to  the  re- 

Eresentatives  ot  foreign  powers,  directed  Fouch6  instantly  to 
urry  the  count  from  Paris,  and  to  have  him  escorted  from  stage 
to  stage  by  a  body  of  soldiers.  The  wily  minister  of  police, 
who  dways  looked  to  the  future,  would  not  obey  to  the  letter 
the  command  which  he  had  received  from  his  enraged  marter. 
He  waited  upon  the  count,  and  with  diplomatic  politeness  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  at  the  object  of  the  visit,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mention,  expatiated  somewhat  upon  the  wrongs  of 
Austria  and  the  insatiaole  ambition  of  the  emperor,  and  finally 
so  fiu'  evaded  the  order  as  to  reduce  the  body  of  soldiers  to  one 
captain  of  gens-d'armes,  who  accompanied  the  carnage  of  the 
ambassador  to  the  frontiers.  War  now  began;  the  exertions 
made  by  Austria  were  immense,  the  number  of  her  forces  &r 
superior  to  what  she  had  been  able  to  summon  at  any  former 
period  of  her  history — and  they  were  commanded  by  the  Arch* 
duke  Charles,  a  leader  of  undoubted  talents  and  of  heroic 
bravery.  The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  inferior  in  number,  ill 
placed  and  imperfectiy  combined,  and  yet  in  five  days  the 
Austrians  were  completely  defeated;  the  Archduke  in  rail  re* 
treat  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  the  fastnesses  of  Bohemia,i 
and  Napoleon  on  the  road  to  Vienna.     The  battle  of  Wagram 
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dboitty  fbflowed,  and  the  Bubmidsion  of  Austria  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  was  die  inevitable  consequence.  Count  Stadion,  who 
had  atwa^  acted  under  the  influence  of  die  English,  retired  from 
his  situation  of  Minister  for  Foreim  Afiairs ;  the  policy  of  Count 
Bttbna  and  hin  party  prevailed,  and  peace  was  once  more  decided 
upon^  The  office  vacated  W  Stadion  was  filled  by  Mettemidiy 
vAiose  appointment  it  was  tnought  would  not  be  unpleasing  to 
NapoIeoUy  iiotwiti»tanding  his  former  anger.  He  was  also  asso- 
daled^  with  Count  Bubna,  as  plenipotentiary  to  arrange  the  condi-* 
timi9  on  which  peace  was  to  Be  granted.  The  anger  of  Napoleon 
a^nst  Austria  was  great,  and  it  required  ail  the  tact  and  skill 
of  Mettemich  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  wbieh 
N<4x>leon  threatened,  and  which  would  have  reduced  Austriai  to 
die  rank  of  a  second'-rate  power  in  Europe.  The  negotiations 
weee  continued  for  a  much  longer  period  tnan  the  circumstances 
of  the  vanquished  partv  would  seem  to  warrant  The  utter  rain 
of  the  House  of  HapsW^  had  been  resolved  upon  by  one  not 
Kkdjp  to  depart  from  his  mtentbns,  aad  some  means  must  be 
kumA  to  pr^ent  so  dire  a  cattotrophe.  One  method  alone  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  searching  eyes  of  Mettemich ;  the  difficulties 
attending  it  and  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  were  of  no  oidinary 
Idnd,  but  his  master-mind  overcame  ihem  all.  He  was  iidly  aware 
of  the  increasing  and  natural  desire  of  Napoleon  that  one-  of  his 
own  race,  his  own  oflbprinff,  if  possible,  oiould  succeed  him  in 
his  vast  dominions.  The  hope  of  chiUren  by  Josephine  was 
utterly  groundless.  The  rejection  of  his  alliance  by  the  fiunily 
of  Alexander  was  probably  known  to  Mettemich,  and  hints  were 
gn^n  that  a  mamage  wiUi  a  daughtier  of  the  House  of  Austria 
might  possibly  be  Sfected.  This^  was  of  course  managed  with 
the  greatest  seerecy  imaginable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sidiject  was  broached,  and  the  probability  of  the  event  pro^ 
cured  for  Austria'  more  fiivourable  terms  than  would  have  been 
granted  to  her,  had  the  alliance  not  been  contemplated.  The 
conditions  were  ultimately  agreed  unon  by  Napoleon's  favourite 
minister,  Champaghy^  Duke  of  Canor^,  and  Mettemich ;  and 
the  treaty  of  Sndnbrun  was  definitively  signed  on  die  14di'  of 
October,  1800.  On  the  11th  of  March;  1810,  the  espousals  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  were  cdebrated  at  Vienna.  Great 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  humiliation  of  the  proud  House 
of  Austria  in  giving  (me  of  her  daughters  to  him  who  was  once 
eaUed  the  Coreican  adventurer;  but  die  choice  hy  htMeesBL  that 
sacrifice  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  empire;     < 

Mettemich  was  now  created  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  as  a 
mark  of  die  ccmtinued  favour  of  Francis.  The  affiurs  of  Europe 
weiB  still  watched  by  him  with  an  anxious  and'  observant  eye^ 
In  the  beginning  of  IBll,  it  was  evident  that  the  views  of  Naiio> 
leon^  with  respect  to  his  system  of  exschiding  all  commeifee.  with 
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England,  combined  with  the  then  circumstances  of  Russia,  would 
shortly  lead  to  a  war  between  that  country  and  France.  The 
wild  and  fatal  expedition  to  Moscow  followed.  Austria  played 
well  her  difficult  part  throughout  all  the  subsequent  events — again 
and  again  urged  Napoleon'to  moderation  and  to  consent  to  rea- 
sonable terms  of  peace ;  but  all  in  vain,  Mettemich  saw  that 
the  opportunity,  so  long  looked  for,  of  controlling  the  absolute 
power  of  France,  had  arrived,  and  he  was  resolved  that  no  selfish 
considerations  for  Austria  should  prevent  its  being  effectually  em- 
ployed. The  important  interview  which  in  a  great  de^-ee  decided 
the  &te  of  Najpoleon,  took  place  at  Dresden,  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Throughout  the  whole  conference  Napoleon  acted  without  his 
usual  policy ;  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  dictate,  that  he 
supposed  he  could  continue  to  do  so  still,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
tered state  of  his  circumstances.  He  had  hitherto  spoken  only 
with  the  lips  of  a  victor,  upon  the  refusal  of  whose  conditions  a 
fresh  war  of  conquest  was  to  follow ;  but  now  the  language  of 
command  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  useless.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing, if  not  to  conciliate,  at  least  not  to  offend  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter, he  at  once  began  to  reproach  him  with  the  tardiness  of  the 
negotiation,  as  intended  to  benefit  his  adversaries,  and  as  mani- 
festing a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  his  embarrassments,  and  to  re- 
cover as  much  as  possible  of  tne  tenitory  which  he  had  separated 
from  the  Austrian  empire,  *  It  is  now  your  business,'  said  Na- 
poleon, '  to  ascertain  whether  you  can  get  a  good  ransom  from 
me  without  fighting,  or  whether  you  wm  join  the  ranks  of  my 
enemies.  Wdl,  let  us  see;  let  us  begin  the  bargain:  what  is  it 
that  you  want?'  To  this  language,  so  highly  unbecoming  him 
who  used  it,  and  so  insulting  to  Mettemich,  the  only  reply  deigned 
was  'that  Austria  only  desired  to  see  the  same  moderation  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  nations  which  filled  his  own  bosom  re- 
stored to  the  general  councils  of  Europe,  and  such  a  well-balanced 
system  introduced  as  should  place  the  universal  tranquillity  under ' 
tne  guarantee  of  an  association  of  independent  states.'  Napo- 
leon j)aid  no  attention  to  this  declaration,  but  proceeded  as  if 
Austria  were  consulting  her  own  aggrandizement  alone.  '  I  come 
to  the  point,'  he  said;  '  wiU  you  accept  lUyria  and  remain  neu- 
ter ?  If  you  will  not  interfere  I  can  deal  with  Russia  and  Prussia 
easiljr  enough.'  'Hie  truth  must  be  told,  sire ;  Austria  cannot 
remain  neuter;  we  must  be  either  with  ^o\x  or  a^nst  you.'  Af- 
ter this  declaration,  they  retired  to  an  inner  cabinet,  where  the 
views  of  Austria  wene  more  fi:dly  ex^dained.  As  these  were  deve- 
loped, the  rage  of  Napoleon  became  almost  uncontrollable;  tiiey 
involved,  indeed,  the  entire  dismemberment  of  the  gigantic  pos- 
sessions of  France.  The  Pope  was  to  be  restored ;  r  dand  aban- 
doned ;  Spain,  Holland,  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Swit- 
zerland were  to  be  resigned  to  their  former  rulers,     '  What/  ex- 
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claimed  the  emperor^  *  conditions  like  these  to  be  extorted  from 
me  without  drawing  the  sword ;  and  demanded  because  Austria 
threatens  me  with  war.  It  is  a  ^oss  afiront  to  expect  it.  And 
is  it  my  father-in-law  who  entertams  such  views?  In  what  a  posi- 
tion would  he  place  me  before  the  people  of  France !  Ah !  Metter- 
nich,  how  much  has  England  given  you  to  act  thus  towards  me  V 
To  this  coarse  insult  Mettemicn  replied  only  by  a  look  of  scom° 
and  resentment.  For  some  time  they  paced  the  room  in  silence^ 
without  looking  at  each  other.  Napoleon  felt  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the 
conversation,  he  dropped  his  hat.  At  any  other  time  ordmary 
courtesy  would  have  led  Mettemich  to  lifl  it  up,  and  present  it  to 
the  emperor,  but  for  this  he  was  too  grossly  affronted,  and  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  to  stoop  for  it  himself.  This  must  have  con- 
vinced Buonaparte  that  his  influence  with  Mettemich  and  with 
Austria  had  ceased,  and  that  he  who  had  so  long  been  the  arbi- 
ter of  others'  fate  was  now  a  suppliant  for  his  own.  The  dis- 
course was  after  awhile  resumed  by  the  emperor  in  a  colder  and 
calmer  manner;  he  insisted  that  the  congress  should  be  assem- 
bled, and  on  taking  leave  of  the  ambassador,  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  like  a  low  trader  higgling  to  make  the  best  possible 
bargain,  said,  *  Illyria  is  not  my  last  word — ^we  can  make  more 
fiivourable  terms.'  The  last  word,  however,  had  been  said ;  Met- 
temich saw  well  that  the  ambitious  views  and  overbearing  temper 
of  Napoleon  were  the  same  as  when  he  dictated  the  &eaty  of 
Shonbrun,  and  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  made  with  him. 
All  private  offers  tending  to  detach  Austria  from  the  common 
cause  were  firmly  and  at  once  rejected.  The  permanent  tranquil- 
li^  of  Europe  could  only  be  seciu-ed  by  a  well-regulated  balance 
of  power,  and  to  expect  that  from  the  boundless  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon was  vain.  The  congress  at  Prague  followed ;  Mettemich 
appeared  there  to  act  as  mediator,  if  possible,  between  the  allies 
and  France.  The  interests  of  Buonaparte  were  badly  protected 
by  Caulaincourt  and  Maret,  whose  fractious  and  procrastinating 
policy  was  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  firm  and  unwavering  conduct  of 
the  representatives  of  the  allies. 

The  terms  of  peace,  the  ultimatum,  was  communicated  by 
Mettemich ;  it  was  at  first  rejected  by  Napoleon,  and  afterwards 
accepted,  when  the  time,  of  the  armistice  had  expired.  He 
seems  to  have  retained  to  the  last  a  hope  that  he  could  influence 
his  father-in-law  to  detach  himself  from  the  other  powers ;  he 
even  applied  to  Count  Bubna  for  this  purpose,  but  the  resolve 
of  Austna  was  taken,  and  she  wisely  and  firmly  adhered  to  it. 

The  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsig  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  allies  were  in  possession  of  Paris,  the  Empress  of 
France  once  more  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  and 
Napoleon  monarch  of  Elba.    It  would  occupy  too  great  a  space 
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to  trace  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Mettemich  through,  all  tlie 
strange  and  unexpected  eyents  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon.  Blamed  by  some,  suspected  W  others,  keenly 
watched  by  all,  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  regard- 
less either  of  suspicion  or  of  blame.  Wars,  with  their  necessajry 
alliances,  offensive  and  d^ensive,  at  last  came  to  a  cloae ;  the 
disturber  of  the  tranquiUitv  of  Europe  was  banished  from  her 
shores,  and  aJl  nations  looked  forward  to  a  lengthened  peace  to 
enable  them  to  recover  from  the  sad  effects  produced  l^  so 
many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  The  internal  policy  of 
Austria  since  the  general  pacification,  the  whole  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Mettemich,  has  given  rise  to  far  greater  difference 
of  opinion  than  any  of  his  conduct  during  the  war.  It  is  a 
subject  of  too  great  extent  to  be  now  entered  upon ;  we  will 
only  remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  those  who 
are  the  least  informed,  and  the  least  fitted  to  jud^e,  are  the 
most  violent  and  the  most  positive  in  their  condemnations.  This 
great  politician  has  now  arrived  at  the  age  usually  considered  as 
the  bound  of  human  life,  with  the  powers  of  his  mind  undimi- 
nished, enjoying  the  full  confidence  and  affection  of  his  master, 
the  charm  of  eveiy  circle  which  he  honours  by  his  presence, 
and  the  idol  of  tnat  home  which  has  become  the  more  en- 
deared to  him  by  the  sorrows  which  have  befallen  it. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  brought  before  our  readers 
three  other  names  contained  in  this  volume ;  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
with  his  hereditary  hate  to  Napoleon ;  Count  Nesselrode,  and 
our  own  countryman,  Lord  Castlereash,  too  little  understood 
and  appreciated.  The  expression  used  with  respect  to  the  feel- 
ings of^  the  first  of  these  may  to  some  seem  too  8tr<Hig,  but 
those  who  have  well  examined  the  actions  of  the  count  can 
assign  no  other  term  to  that  deep  and  unmitigated  personal  dis- 
like to  his  compatriot  which  can  be  traced  so  clearly  in  all  his 
conduct,  and  wnich  appears  to  have  influenced  him  throughout. 

Lord  Castlerea^h,  as  Mons.  Capefigue  trulv  says,  was  more 
violently  attacked  both  at  home  ana  abroad  than  anjr  other 
statesman ;  no  one  had  to  undergo  more  outrages  and  insults, 
and  no  one  could  display  a  more  inflexible  fimmess  in  all  that 
he  did.  These  men  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  but  for  the  present, 
at  least,  we  must  leave  them,  wishing  our  readers  to  weiffh  well 
that  passage  of  our  author,  (p.  218,)  in  which  he  describes  the 
character  of  the  greatest  of  tnem  all,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
a  character  the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who,  though 
he  does  not  give  it  reluctantly,  declares  the  opinion  to  be  rar 
different  from  what  he  once  entertained,  and  which  is  one  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  slow  but  sure  tribute  which  ultimately  all 
will  pay  to  him,  who,  without  offending  any  one,  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  first  man  of  his  age,  both  m  war  and  peace. 
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Art.  III. — New  editiofi  of  Mrs.  Bray's  Novels  and  Ho- 
mances.  The  White  Hoods^  an  Historical  Romance.  De 
Foix,  or  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  qf  the 
Fourteenth  Century ^  an  Historical  Romance.  London, 
1845. 

RjopuBUCATiONB  like  the  present,  which,  in  an  elegant  yet  cheep 
form,  place  within  the  reach  of  sill  classes  of  the  reading  public 
works  of  sterling  merit,  diat  hitherto,  from  their  high  price,  have, 
compaiatively  speaking,  been  accessible  but  to  a  favoured  few, 
are  hailed  by  us  as  most  desirable  and  welcome.  We  have  ever 
conaidered  compositions  which  c<Mnbine  ^itertainment  with  solid 
ixiformatioa,-umte  the  graces  of  poetic  fiction  with  natural  deli- 
neations of  character,  and  the  scenes  of  '^  many-coloured  life  " 
with  high  principles  of  moral  ai^d  religious  truth,  as  deservedly 
ranking  among  the  most  important  m  English  literature;  so 
great  are  the  eSects  they  produce  on  all  classes  of  readers. 
.  In  ever^  point  here  enumerayted,  Mrs.  Bray's  writings  possess 
such  sterhng  claims,  that  the  present  edition  of  them  merits  the 
support  of  her  country,  and  we  doubt  not  will  find  a  place  in  the 
book-shelves  of  everv  private  family,  who  wish  to  have  at  hand 
such  a  resource  for  the  hours  of  literary  recreation. 

In  taking  a  general  glance  at  the  writines  of  Mrs.  Bray,  we 
cannot  help  contrasting  them  with  those  of  many  of  the  present 
times,  and  being  struck  with  their  superiority,  not  only  in  point 
of  talent,  but  of  moral  purpose.  It  nas  been  said,  that  on  the 
Continent  some  women  have  assumed  not  only  the  character  but 
even  the  naoie  of  man,  being  ashamed  to  avow  their  sex  on  the 
title-page  of  the  indelicate  and  injurious  novels  they  send  forth  to 
assist  t£e  work  of  corruption.  In  England  some  female  writers 
have  risen  to  a  great  and  temporary  popularity  by  pandering  to 
the  discontents  and  the  vices  of  the  multitude.  Others,  by  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  aristocracy,  and  even 
for  die  middling  classes,  by  tne  most  heartless  ridicule ;  and  by 
giving  the  most  false  and  cusgusting  pictures  of  the  higher  ranks 
and  orders  of  society.  Some  female  writers,  and  not  a  few  male 
also,  have  produced  tales  which  have  speedily  run  throu^  two 
or  three  editions,  by  depicting  refined  and  el^nt  intrigues,  and 
making  lawless  love  at  once  fascinating  and  interesting. 

But  how  different  to  all  this  are  the  pure,  the  honest,  and  the 
healthiui  productions  of  Mrs.  Bray.  Vice  is  never  painted  in 
the  attractive  garb  of  sentiment,  truth  is  never  perverted,  and 
vice  is  still  vice^  alike  to  be  aUiorred  and  shunned.  Parents, 
therefore,  may  put  any  one  of  her  works  into  the  hands  of  their 
sons  or  their  daughters,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that,  whilst 
a  great  fond  of  entertainment  and  instruction  is  laid  bdwe  them, 
in  various  points  of  knowledge  of  history,  delineations  of  nature. 
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curious  antiquity,  and  of  men  and  manners  of  other  times,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own,  every  chapter  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  mind,  and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to 
a  love  of  what  is  noble  in  sentiment  and  generous  in  action. 
We  have  touched  first  on  the  moral  purpose  of  Mrs.  Bray's 
writings, — ^because  to  all  thinking  persons  it  must  be  of  the  first 
importance; — ^having  done  this,  we  proceed  at  once  to  other 
pomts  of  criticism. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  critics  (and  we  are  entirely 
of  the  same  opinion)  that  the  versatility  of  Mrs.  Bray's  powers 
as  a  novelist  is  greater  than  that  not  only  of  any  writer  of  her  own 
sex,  but  of  almost  any  author  in  the  class  of  fictitious  narrative. 
So  that,  whilst  foreigners,  struck  with  the  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  genius  of  'the  great  magician  of  the  North'  and  this 
*  sybil  of  the  West,'  have  repeatedly  translated  her  romances  and 
announced  them  in  series  as  *  the  novels  of  the  female  Walter 
Scott,'  critics  at  home  have  compared  her  domestic  tales,  for 
their  vraisemblance^  their  simplicity  of  style,  and  minute  delinea- 
tions of  nature,  to  those  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  with  whose  works  her 
more  familiar  stories  are  indeed  kindred  in  spirit.  So  wonderfiil 
is  this  versatility  in  Mrs.  Bray,  that  we  have  sometimes  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  can  it  be  possible  the  same  pen  which 
soars  to  the  highest  flights  of  poetry  and  the  most  impassioned 
scenes  in  *  De  Foix,'  *  De  Pomeroy,'  or  *The  Talba,'  can  have 
traced  such  simple,  such  heart-touching  scenes  in  ordinary  life, 
as  we  find  in  the  stories  of  *  The  Protestant,'  those  tfiat  compose 
'  Trials  of  the  Heart,'  such  as '  The  Little  Doctor,'  *  Vicissitudes,' 
and  'The  Adopted?'  When  we  find  works,  soo  pposite  in  their 
character,  the  productions  of  one  mind  endowed  with  a  versati- 
lity of  genius  as  wonderfiil  as  it  is  rare,  we  feel  desirous  to  learn, 
if  it  be  possible,  by  what  means  such  powers  have  been  cultivated 
and  broueht  into  action ;  and  in  the  present  instance  we  derive 
considerable  light,  not  only  from  Mrs.  Bray's  General  Preface, 
(prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  present  series,)  but  also  from 
some  information  we  have  received  from  an  authentic  source,  and 
which  we  feel  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  die  present  article 
with  the  reader. 

We  learn  from  Mrs.  Bray's  Preface,  that  in  her  youth  she  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  Shakspeare ;  and  delighted  in 
the  recitation  of  his  scenes.  And  we  find  from  the  source  we 
have  alluded  to  above,  one  fiilly  competent  to  judge  of  dramatic 
excellence,  that  this  lady's  readings  and  representations  of  many 
of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  in  her  youth  were  so  admirable, 
that  they  displayed  powers  of  the  highest  class ;  and  frequently 
were  exercised  for  the  delight  of  a  numerous  circle  of  literary 
and  talented  friends.  At  this  period,  also,  she  was  not  only 
greatly  skilled  in  music,  but  was  an  ardent  student  in  the  sister 
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arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  for  more  than  two  years  was  a 
student  in  the  gallery  of  antique  sculpture  at  the  British  Museum, 
where  her  drawings  procured  for  her  the  warmest  commendations 
of  Mr.  Stothard,  the  celebrated  historical  painter  and  academi- 
cian,  to  whose  son^  Mr.  Charles  Stothard,  the  eminent  antiquaiy 
and  artist,  this  lady  was  afterwards  married ;  and  whose  early 
and  melancholy  death  called  forth  so  much  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, sympathy  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

We  have  noticed  these  early  pursuits  of  our  authoress,  because 
we'  think  that  the  benefit  she  derived  from  them  can  be  traced, 
and  indeed  is  self-evident  in  every  one  of  her  novels.  Those  of 
the  more  poetic  order,  are  in  their  nigh  wrought  scenes  essentially 
and  eminently  dramatic ;  whilst  her  groups,  her  sketches  from 
nature,  and  the  happy  fecility  with  which,  in  a  few  lines,  she 
places  before  us  the  individual  countenance  or  character  she 
would  pourtray, — all  speak  the  power  gained  by  the  student  in 
the  school  of  art,  and  the  adept  in  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
sculpture.  But  we  are  assured,  that  above  all  other  studies, 
eyen.  in  the  days  of  early  youth,  our  authoress  most  deti^hted  in 
literature;  and  finally  fixed  on  that  as  her  most  favourite  pur- 
suit. She  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  exercise  of  the  pen 
before  she  ventured  on  publication ;  and  her  first  work,  a  volume 
of  travels,  had  its  origin  in  the  affections. 

Soon  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Charles  Stothard,  she  ac- 
companied him  on  a  continental  tour  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  various  parts  of 
France,  then  little  explored  by  the  English.  During  this  absence 
she  sought  to  quiet  the  solicitude  of  her  fond  mother  by  constant 
correspondence ;  thus  affording  to  the  circle  of  her  house  a  full 
account  of  whatever  she  met  with  of  interest  during  the  journey. 
Many  drawings  of  Mr.  C.  Stothard  and  herself  illustrated  these 
letters ;  and  on  her  return  to  England,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
publish  both ;  and  *  The  Letters  from  Normandy  and  Brittany' 
were  so  decidedly  successful,  as  to  encourage  our  authoress  to 
persevere  in  the  labours  of  the  pen.*  But  as  we  propose  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  General  Preface  we  have  noticed,  wherein 
a  slight  account  is  given  of  this  work,  we  shall  here  say  no  more 
about  it,  than  to  remark,  that  even  in  this  first  production  we 
can  trace  those  peculiar  powers  afterwards  so  conspicious  in  her 
novels.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  her  more  recent  travels, 
her  '  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Switzeriand.'  For  there,  unri- 
valled as  are  her  descriptions  of  the  sublime  scenes  of  that  land 
of  wonders,  and  excellent  as  are  her  general  observations  on  the 

*  To  the  credit  of  this  UAy,  it  wa<  noticed,  in  an  article  on  the  <  Letters*  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  the  was  the  first  English  traveller  who  had  given  any  account 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  monument  of  Camac,  m  Brittany.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  also 
wrote  to  her  on  the  subject,  seeking  information. 
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pecttUaiiilieB  «f  every  town,  or  city,  or  ancient  dmrcbt,  or  castiey 
yet  wUh  ni^hat  .encfeot  delist  does  ebe  on  aQ  oecasions  fleize  ike 
opporiunky  tp  ek^^  .diiameter ,  wfaaa  aisy  indii^dttal  fiMrming  « 
goc^  wtiyept  fiiJU^  m  bKer  wf ;  witnefiB  in  her  lastHnamed  inrork, 
tbe  poet  of  Pfibiux»  fm  inuoutable  pietiure;  and  auuqr  othere 
equwy  mnii^ing  and  ori^al.  Indeed  jber  eomic  |K>wer  in  all 
her  npv^  is  very  ^tnSung.  B«t  to  netiira  to  our  aufajficty  libe 
early  death  of  her  bv^i^aod,  Mr.  G.  Sto£hafd,  and  many  aevteoe 
Ga)imit^^9  whicb  CoUcwedy  jm  kam  from  the  Prebee,  for  awhile 
ent^ri^  f^i  ^de  (^e  Jilerary  pmrauita  of  tUs  kdy ;  and  it  vwb 
not  tiQ  pomis  4w^  after,  that  flhe  once  more  raaumed  the  pan, 
and  p^mmeii^Qed  those  works  wMch  have  obtained  for  her  not 
only  in  £ng|ii|iwly  bat  in  foreign  countries^  her  celebrity  of  a 
no\^elifit. 

GriBat,  as  it  is  evident^  is  the  love  of  Shakapeaae  m  Mn.  Bmy, 
yet  it  is  not  paramount.  We  are  assored  that  above  ail  fapoksy 
she  \»j  bath  from  ininciple  and  taste,  from  duty  and  fedmg,a 
devoted  stvdept  of  we  Bible;  from  the  same  aaithentic  soorce,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  we  are  indebted  for  die  following 
anecdote  ;'*^n  Mrs.  Bray  bearing  it  remarked  by  a  friend,  that 
the  high**wroMght  and  impassioned  scenes  in  '  The  Taiba'  had 
been  so  universally  commt^ed,  that  in  one  critique  it  was  said, 
'  had  she  withheld  her  name,  saeh  coidd  scarcely  be  faeKarnd  to 
baye  come  from  a  female  writer ;'  she  replied,  that  befom  die 
wrote  those  scenes  in  '  The  Tall^,'  in  the  endeavour  lo  give  an 
elevation  to  her  mind  that  might  render  her  equal  to  h»  sub- 
ject, she  invariably  read  some  chapters,  ei^er  in  the  book  of 
Jpb  or  in  Isaiah,  and  that  die  could  always  write  better  after 
doing  so.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  not  only  in  '  The  Talba,'  but 
in  Mia.  Bray's  fpore  dmpVs  tales,  that  she  is  deqply  imbued 
with  the  thou^t^,  die  feebnes,  and  the  inimitable  simplicity  of 
Holy  Writ ;  and  bw$  agaim  do  we  trace  a  resemblanoe  between 
herself  and  Daniel  de  Foe.  Admirable  as  is  this  lady  in  her 
knowle(%e  of  history,  of  the  fine  aits,  and  anient  as  is  her 
love  of  Nature,  aad  true  to  Nature  as  are  all  her  delinearions 
of  character,  were  we  to  point  out  what  we  deem  her  c^ief  excel- 
lence,  we  sltf>i9ld  pay  it  was  in  her  power  to  devekpe  the  ibeUngs 
of  the  hui^an  heart ;  here  she  is,  indeed,  unrivalled.  As  a  proof 
of  it  we  would  refer  to  the  various  tales  in  her  '  Trials  of  the 
Heart,'  where  the  manner  in  which  the  same  passion  exhibits 
itpelf,  and  the  same  fedings  aet  on  different  characters  and  indi* 
viduals,  are  drawn  with  a  force  and  tnUh  which  nothing  but  a 
bng  and  most  attentive  study  of  human  nature  could  afford. 

Excellent  as  are  all  Mrs.  Bray's  works  of  fiction,  her  local 
novels  are,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  and  original  c^  her  pro- 
ductions. Nor  can  we  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  as  they  are 
the  result  of  her  most  enthusiastic  pursuits.     It  is  evident  fmm 
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tin  lotrodactioitt  to  i^boee  iofiei  noveb,  with  wfaat  feelinge  of 
deligbi  her  ardent  iBOgifiation  bm  broodedr  over  tfie  ali^t,  but 
Gorioufi,  fragmeDts  of  traditioii  she  has  nscoed  from  tiie  obMvioa 
itttD  which  they  w&re  falling;  as  they  y^t  bngored  aroimd  the 
beaniifiil  ndieys,  the  roeky  iiei^tts,  and  the  epdhantiftg  fitreams 
of  GomvaH  and  Deron ;  the  btter  beins  tibJe  Qounty  in  which 
she  roakles,  the  belovied  '  land  of  her  acfoption/  Toe  West  of 
Kngland  novids  of  Mrs.  Bray,  fike  the  Seoteh  navels  of  Sir 
Wwer  Scott,  frma  beine  lociiy  have  a  truth,  a  charaeteristic 
origiiialil^  about  the»i|  tibat  maden  A%Bk  each  unique  in  its 
efaias.  Who  that  has  looked  npoa  a  Am  picture  by  a  great 
mater  does  other  thaoi  ddight  to  see  the  sli^t  drawiagp  of  his 
first  designs,  or  some  aketdi  -which  sn^ested  to  his  feney  the 
leading  ontline  of  his  subject  How  vwiable  are  such  scraps, 
honr  mudi  in&mation  do  they  convey  respecting  the  slight 
hegioning  of  some  mighty  woric  ia  the  aund  of  the  painter.  In 
ISLe  inanner,how  much  mterest  do  we  feel  in  findinff  in  Mrs.Bray's 
Gienoral  Pre&ee,  a  siB^t  batiDtenesting  sfcetdi  of  those  curious 
and  striking  ftagments  of  tradition,  wUeh  first  suggested  to  her 
fiuiicy  the  groundwork  of  her  local  novels.  Of  these  we  shall 
speaJL  in  due  course,  as  Ihey  come  under  our  observation ;  but 
we  must  now  proceed  to  notice  what  is  before  us  on  our  table. 

The  first  vohane  of  the  present  series  contains  an  historical 
romanee,  '  The  White  Hoods/  Daring  the  dose  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  had  long  existed 
betweai  some  of  the  greatest  cities  in  (at  that  period)  the  most 
eoaunercial  of  all  European  states,  Flanders,  rose  to  such  a  height 
(more  especiallv  in  Ghent  and  Bruges)  that  it  gave  birth  to  a 
ehril  war^  which,  for  some  time,  renoered  the  whole  countryone 
scene  of  anardiy  and  confusion.  Lewis  de  Male,  Eari  of  Tlajan 
dera,  though  at  the  outset  of  these  discontents  he  had  bera 
uKwiae  ia  enforcing  many  vexatious  impoBta,  instead  of  eonci-' 
hating  the  neoide,  whea  war  became  inevitable  resisted  eallantly 
Ae  nebeb  both  in  Us  councils  and  in  the  field.  On  me  other 
hand,  Philip  vion  Artaveld  (aednff  on  sincere  boi  mistaken  no- 
tions of  pabno  virtue)  and  Jdm  Lyon  and  his  nephew,. Peter  du 
Bois,  both  mnprtneipled  and  artfiil  insurgents,  so  won  on  the 
aredirfity  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  timt  they  led  them  on  to 
avenr  aeene  of  outnge ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  adopt  a 
distmctive  had^  of  their  party^  prevailed  upon  them  lo  sASume 
the  White  Hood«  A&bv  many  periloufi  escapes  f^om,  di»ih«  ^ 
aome  asost  trying  scenes  g£  fiikiiude  and  QQMnige,  (but  not  until 
Gbaries  tlie  Sixth  of  France  haoame  his  ally,)  Lewis  de  Male 
vas  finally  victorious,  by  the  subjection  of  the  White  Hoods  in 
dM  detfaiarre  battle  of  Rosriieque. 

These  are  the  leading  historical  evente  with  whidb  M«s.  Bray 
hss  Uenxied  a  most  animated  nxaance,  the  result  of  her  own 
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poetic  imaginatioii»  The  whole  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  never  violating  historical  accuracy,  even  in 
the  wildest  flights  of  fancy,  and  depicting,  with  considerable 
antiquarian  knowledge,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period; 
enriching  her  chapters  with  a  depth  of  moral  reflection  the  most 
instructive,  and  (usplaying  that  vast  variety  of  character,  in  all 
the  ranks  and  grades  of  her  story,  which  presents  us  with 
a  perpetual  change  of  persons  and  scenes  to  the  very  close. 
Among  the  most  forcible  of  her  characters — and  they  arc  all 
excellent  in  their  kind — ^we  may  more  especially  notice  Lewis  de 
Male,  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Artois,  and  the  sweetly- 
simple  Flemish  maiden.  Anna  Ursula  is  boldly  pourtrayed,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  warm-hearted,  me  vain, 
but  generous  and  joyous  little  burgomaster.  Sir  Simon  de  Bdte. 
He  IS  indeed  admirable — a  compound  of  Don  Quixote,  in  his 
chivalry  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex ;  a  Sancho  Panza  for 
his  shrewd  sense  and  simplicity  of  manners ;  timid  as  a  citizen, 
who  loves  his  wealth  and  nis  ease ;  yet  bold  as  the  bravest,  in 
the  cause  of  helpless  innocence  and  of  humanity ;  there  is  alto- 
gether an  individuality  and  a  kindness  about  him,  that  renders 
Sir  Simon  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  reader  from  the  moment 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  little  knight.  Von  Artaveld,  John 
Lyon,  Peter  du  Bois,  are  each  most  characteristic  in  their  por- 
traiture ;  nor  must  we  omit  noticing  the  worthy  little  hostess  of 
The  Moon,  with  all  her  curiosity  and  simple  cunning,  nor  the 
family  of  the  Mathews,  and  the  town-constable,  VauderblaBt, 
who,  in  his  way,  is  as  complete  a  picture  as  the  very  hero  of  the 
story. 

'De  Foix,'  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  bears 
for  its  second  title,  '  Sketohes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.'    The  subject  of '  De  Foix '  is  of  a  more 

Setic  order  than  the  '  White  Hoods,'  and  is  very  ably  treated, 
rs.  Bray's  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  midcUe  i^es  is 
so  perfect  and  minute,  that  she  makes  her  characters  live  in 
those  times  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as  if  she  were  de- 
scribing the  familiar  scenes  of  the  society  in  which  she  herself 
moves.  Yet  are  there  fewer  facts  strictly  historical  blended  with 
'  De  Foix'  than  with  '  The  White  Hoods.'  Indeed,  the  histo- 
rical  part  of  '  De  Foix'  is  principally  confined  to  the  short  but 
striking  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  youns  Qaston  de  Foix, 
mentioned  by  Froissart;  the  quarrel  with  the  Lord  of  Armagnac, 
to  recover  die  lands  which  ne  unlawfully  withheld  from  the 
heroine,  the  Lady  Jane  of  Boulogne;  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Arnault  de  Beam.  All  the  rest  is  the  result  of  the 
authoress's  imagination,  never  perhaps  more  brilliantly  .dis- 
played than  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  *  De  Foix ;'  among  these, 
we  would  more  especially  point  out  the  banquet  scene,  where 
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the  aimed  stranger  so  suddenly  startles  the  conscience-stricken 
De  Foix ;  the  vigil  of  arms ;  that  where  Jane  of  Boulogne  takes 
tiie  oath ;  the  exploit  of  Basil  le  Mengeant,  in  the  pass  of  La 
Gbrde;  and  above  all,  the  emphatic  scenes  wherein  the  Lady 
Matilda,  the  injured  widow  of  De  Beam,  appears  before  us. 
There  is  a  grandeur  about  this  character  which  we  have  seen  com- 
pared to  Ims.  SiddonSy  whO|  it  has  beenconjectured,  Mrs.  Bray  had 
m  her  remembrance  when  she  drew  this  heroine.  The  character 
of  the  Prior,  John  the  Chronicler^  the  jovial  cellarer  of  St« 
Mary,  the  blunt  but  brave  Esquire,  Agos  de  Guisfort,  and  the 
roguish  English  page,  Will  of  the  West,  are  all  excellent  in  ilieir 
kind  and  decree. 

But  we  will  not  infringe  on  the  interest  of  the  story  by  reveal- 
ing it  to  our  readers  in  a  review ;  we  rather  prefer  giving  some 
extracts  from  Mrs.  Bray's  General  Preface,  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  series,  as  they  refer  to  the  early  cultivation  of 
her  genius,  her  travels  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
to  the  origin  of  her  two  works — *  De  Foix '  and  *  The  White 
Hoods.' 

'  Aivare,  before  we  commenced  our  tour,  that  I  was  about  travelling 
in  Brittany,  (at  that  period  new  ground,  being  a  province  scarcely  ever 
visited  by  the  English,)  and  that  Brittany  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
Froisaart's  most  lively  and  chivalrous  narrations — I  made  myself  well 
acquainted  with  his  works,  and  frequently  referred  to  the  notes  I  had 
selected  from  him,  whilst  standing  on  the  very  field  of  ancient  stoiy, 
or  whilst  looking  on  the  very  towers  of  some  feudal  fortalice  which  had 

been  immortalized  by  that  chronicler  of  the  olden  time 

If,  before  diis  journey,  I  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  chi- 
vaby,  poetry,  and  romance,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  visiting 
scenes  like  these,  enriched  as  they  were  with  the  noblest  remains  of 
Gothic  art,  raised  that  feeling  to  enthusiasm;  and  wherever  I  went, 
in  Brittany,  Froissart  and  the  heroes  of  past  days  seemed  to  bear  me 
company.  Rennes,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  Du 
Guesdin  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  remains  of  its  massy  walls, 
answered  the  description  given  by  the  ancient  histarian ;  and  so  im- 
pressive, in  this  respect,  were  many  of  the  scenes  I  here  visited,  that 
I.  could  almost  fancy  I  was  transported  back  to  those  times,  which,  in 
their  records,  had  acted  on  my  imagination  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
that  the  reading  of  books  of  chivaliy  did  on  the  fancy  of  that  mirror  of 

knighthood — Don  Quixote The  body  of  information  thus 

gtuned  diuring  our  tour,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  I  drew  up 
into  a  regular  schedule  for  my  own  use ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  com- 
pleted my  task,  I  found  I  had  no  contemptible  gleanings  respect- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  those  ages  in  which  I  took  so  much 
dcdight.' 

.  After  relating  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  commence- 
ment of  *  De  Foix,'  which,  though  appearing  second  in  this  series, 
was  originally  published  before  *  The  White  Hoods,'  Mrs  Bray 
thus  proceeds : — 
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*  The  hjjstorical  events  that  so  much  struck  me  iii  FrcHssftrt,  as 
affording  an  admirable  basis  of  truth  on  which  to  raise  a  superstruc- 
tion  of  fiction^  related  principally  to  Gaston  Phcsbus,  Count  de  Foix. 
For  some  time  Froissart  resided  at  his  castle,  and  enjoyed  a  fiEuiiiliar 
intercourse  with  that  accompli^ed  prince,  and  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished knights  and  nobles  of  his  suite.  The  account  he  gives  of 
ail  he  witnessed  during  that  residence,  and  of  De  Foix,  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  he  possessed  every  opportunity  of  gaining  the  most  authen- 
tic intelligenee  respecting  iJbe  various  diaractera  and  events  of  the 
bxiiliant  court  where  he  vras  received  and  entertaiiied  as  no  mean 
guest.  The  melancholy  death  of  the  oovnt's  son;  the  ftte  of  6tr 
Peter  Amaut  de  Beam ;  the  wars  widi  Aimagnac  and  Loorde ;  tke 
detention  of  the  lands  of  the  Lady  Jane  of  Boulogne,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, are  all  mentioned  by  the  venerable  duxmider,  as  events 
that  became  known  to  him  whilst  visiting  the  lord  of  the  Casde  of 
Orthes.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  circumstances  I  selected 
as  the  principal  basis  of  my  worL  The  truth  of  history  I  was  careful 
not  to  violate  in  any  important  fact,  whilst  ima^nation  filled  up  the 
outline  with  characters,  incidents,  and  events  smted  to  the  nature  of 
fomance,  and  in  accordance  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  countiy  in  which  the  scene  of  action  is  carried  on.  In  sketching 
the  maaiiers  And  customs  of  the  period,  besides  the  stores  already 
nam^d,  I  did  not  Cul,  as  much  as  I  pos^bly  oould,  to  fellow  the  ocular 
tsstiBiony  of  Froissart,  and  I  derived  some  useful  information  from 

duftfc  most  able  writer  od  ancient  chivaliy,  St.  Palaye.  * 

Uy  neU  was  "  The  White  Hoods;"  and  that,  like  the  fermer,  had 

its  origia,  in  a  great  measura,  in  a  ooatinental  journey 

and  in  this  journey  we  visited  the  Netherlands.  To  us  they  were 
in  every  way  replete  with  gratification ;  and  here  again  we  trod  the 
ground  of  ancient  story.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Toumay, 
and  many  others  were  all  towns  with  whose  history  we  had  become  &- 
miliar,  and  whose  stirring  scenes,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  so  vividly 
described  by  Froissart  Indeed  no  portion  of  his  chronicles  is  more  in- 
teresting tb^  that  wherein  he  describes  the  ware  which  so  long  agitated 
Flanders,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  struggles  between  the  court  and  the 
citizens  of  Ghent ;  Lewis  de  Male,  Ean  of  Flanders,  being  the  head  of 
the  former,  and  Philip  Von  Artaveld  of  the  latter,  *'  The  White  Hoods." 
So  great  was  the  interest  that  I  felt  in  the  subject,  that  no  spot  con- 
nected with  their  wild  contests  or  their  daring  adventures  was  left  un- 
ex][^ed ;  and  we  made  drawings  of  all  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  antif  uity  that  our  time  would  admit.  The  market-place  of  Ghent, 
where  the  galkat  bailifi*,  Sir  Eoaer  d  Auterme,  met  his  death ;  the 
towers  of  the  old  casde  which  had  sheltered  Lewis,  and  where  he  was 
pursued  by  the  rebels  IBie  a  stag  at  bay ;  the  town-hall  of  Bruges, 
wkere  the  arch-rebel,  John  Lyon,  so  unconsciously  partook  of  the 
poisimed  cup;  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ghent,  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  his  own  party  with  princely  magnifioence 
—-were  all  objects  that  excited  the  highest  interest.  All  being  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  history  of  those  extraor- 
dinaiy  times,  when  a  whole  people,  grown  rich  by  successful  traffic,  .in 
a  manner  that  had  never  been  rivcdled  by  any  other  European  state, 
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bdoame  so  intozicated  bj  unbounded  wealth  that  thej  could  no  longer 
sttbmit  to  the  whole9(Mne  rule  which  had  been  the  very  cause  and 
support  of  their  prosperity;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  principal  city, 
which  had  reyelled  in  luxury,  became  a  scene  of  miseiy  and  death,  from 
the  combined  horrors  of  ci^  war  and  fjEunine.  Yet  even  then  such  was 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  that  a  small  number 
of  those  starring  men  sallied  forth  and  achieved  a  yictory  over  their  rivid 
town  of  Bruges,  with  a  oouiage  and  resolution  that  resembled  the  spffit 
of  self-devotion  so  often  traced  in  the  classic  pages  of  Grecian  or  Bo* 
man  story.  Such  were  the  '*  White  Hoods ; "  and  the  reader  may  sup- 
pose the  deep  interest  I  felt,  not  many  years  before  I  commenced  the 
work,  by  visiting,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  every  scene  connected 
with  their  fortunes,  which  I  afterwards  attempted  to  pourtray  in  my 

romance "The  White  Hoods"  was  published  in  Fe- 

bruaiy^  1828.  How  Htde  did  I  then  anticipate  that,  in  less  than  three 
years,  the  Netherlands  would  again  become  a  scene  of  contest  and  of 
civil  strife,  in  the  very  towns  where,  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  struggles 
not  dissimilar  had  so  repeatedly  occurred.  In  this  romance,  the  same 
as  in  *De  Foix,*  I  was  care&d  not  to  violate  the  truth  of  history  in  any 
important  point ;  whilst  the  fictitious  characters  and  events  introduced 
I  endeavoured  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  made  to  bear  a  p«rt.  Charles  VI. 
king  of  France,  i^pears  in  this  work  at  the  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  mo€t  amiable  and  intaresting,  during  his  youth,  and  befbre  he  wa^ 
attacked  by  that  mental  malady  which  rendered  his  matorep  years  so 
truly  mekocholy.  Du  Bois  and  Ycm  Artaveld,  both  rebels,  represent 
nevertheless  two  very  opposite  beings :  the  latter  is  calculated  to  show 
how  often  the  well-intentioned,  the  same  as  the  bad-intentioned,  may 
fall  into  similar  guilt,  by  deviating  from  that  straightforward  course  of 
right  action,  a  neglect  of  which  is  sure  to  render  right  intentions  of 
little  worth  and  of  less  security.  Von  Artaveld  acts  on  generous 
diou^  mistaken  motives  of  public  virtue ;  Du  Bois  is  wholly  £e  rebel, 
and  assumes  public  virtue  as  a  mask  for  private  ambition,  and  the  most 
dangefous  de^gi»  ef  self-appropriation.  In  all  ages  there  have  been 
many  such  patriots  as  Du  Bois.  The  character  c^  Ursula  is  wholly 
fietitioas ;  yet  not,  I  trust,  introduced  without  authority  for  the  pro* 
priely  of  doing  so^  Such  an  agent,  in  such  a  time,  snd  in  such  a 
place,  will  be  recognized,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
sociefy  during  the  fourte^ith  century,  as  no  extraordinaiy  being.  At 
that  period,  tiie  terrific  arts  in  which  Ursula  is  made  so  great  an  adept 
were  held  in  absolute  belief,  and  were  frequently  resorted  to  as  means 
of  more  than  human  power,  under  any  circumstances  of  calamity, 
whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  nature.  In  this  production  strict 
attention  is  paid  to  correctness;  and  as  an  instance  of  it,  I  may  state 
tiiat  someof  tlie  dresses  described,  as  well  as  the  decorations  of  the  feudal 
palace  or  private  dwelling,  were  taken  from  the  illuminations  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  period;  and  I  cannot  here  but  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions which  I  owe  to  the  beautiful  graphic  woik  of  M.  willemin  on 
sodli  subjects,  a  work  collected  from  ancient  authorities  of  every  de- 
scription,— buildingp,  tombs,  manuscripts,  Ac., — that  lie  scattered  over 
the  Continent,  in.  the  most  distant  parts  from  each  other.    Many  of 
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the  local  scenes  iu  the  "  White  Hoods/*  such  as-  those  in  Bruges/ 
Ghent,  the  Castle  of  Toumay,  &c,r  were  written  from  ocular  observa- 
tion on  the  spot.' 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  pauses  but  as  the  succeeding 
volumes  appear,  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  works  that 
have  afforded  us  both  instruction  and  amusement,  and  which 
we  are  rejoiced  to  see  republished  in  so  convenient  and  at- 
tractive a  form. 


Art.  IV. — Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire,     Par  L.  A. 
Thiers.     Paris,  1846. 

History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.   By  L.  A.  Thiers. 
London,  1845. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  M.  Thiers,  in  the  volume  before  us.  Much  industry  has 
doubtless  been  displayed  in  the  collection  of  materials,  particu- 
larly of  those  which  relate  to  military  operations ;  and  these,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  are  detailed  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by 
any  former  writer.  The  descriptions  of  tms  kind,  indeed,  are 
too  minute  and  lengthy  for  the  general  reader;  but  to  ttiose 
who  are  conversant  with  such  matters,  the  ample  information 
of  M.  Thiers  may  prove  a  source  of  welcome  interest.  The 
author  is  well  fitted  by  his  talents  for  the  due  execution  of  this 
portion  of  his  work,  possessing  as  he  does  a  mind  both  com- 
prehensive and  exact,  a  ready  appreciation  of  leading  principles, 
with  a  constant  attention  to  accuracy  of  detail,  ana  withal  a 
style  flowing  and  unaffected,  which  seldom  degenerates  either 
into  carelessness  or  bombast. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  morale  of  the  book  as 
for  the  ability  which  it  displays ;  we  vrish  we  could  say  that  it 
was  written  m  a  tone  which,  from  a  man  of  letters,  of  celebrity, 
and  a  statesman  of  the  present  age,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  It  is  not  certainly  from  such  a  quarter  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  the  lan^age  of  unbounded  panegyric  applied  to 
the  character  and  actions  of  a  man,  who,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  great  qualities,  owed  his  fame  chiefly  to  usurpation  and 
conquest.  It  is  not  a  historian  of  this  kind  that  we  expect  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  military  achievements,  and  to  look 
upon  all  other  species  of  merit  a9  comparatively  insignificant; 
nor  is  it  in  the  present  age  that  we  should  look  for  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  humanity. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Bonaparte  has  had  many  partial 
biographers,  but  we  may  safely  say  none  so  partial  as  m.  Thiers. 
His  admiration  is  constant  and  uniform ;  it  never  flags,  it  never 
hesitates.    The  First  Consul  is  all  perfect, — in  peace  if  possible 
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still  more  than  in  war..  Whenever  he  Bpfears  before  us  we  aee 
the  invincible  soldier,  the  enlightened  statesman,  the  profound 
legislator.  Our  countryman,  I&zKtt,  who  fell  into  the  grievous 
error  of  conceiving  that  Bonaparte  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
mankind  against  the  organized  tyranny  of  princes,  does  not  by 
any  means  equal  Mc  Thiers  in  the  extent  of  his  admiration. 
Even  Rapp,  the  faithful  aid-de-camp,  falls  short  of  the  ex- 
minister,  m  the  species  of  idolatry  with  which  he  regards  his 
great  master. 

Nor  does  M.  Thiers  stop  here;  for  the  moral  qualities  of  his 
hero  are  ranked  still  higher  than  his  intellectuaL  He  is  repre- 
sented as  entertaining  the  justest  notions  of  government,  the 
most  ardent  love  of  peace,  and  the  most  exalted  notions  respect- 
ing the  amelioration  of  society, — ^nay  more,  that  he  was  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Proviaence  itself,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  of  these  great  ends. 

Can  M.  Thiers  be  sincere  in  all  this? — ^is  a  question  which 
must  frequently  occur  to  most  of  his  readers.  The  historian  of 
the  French  Revolution  has  not  the  character  of  an  enthusiast, 
but  that  of  an  active  man  of  affairs,  a  debater  of  the  first  class, 
and  the  leader  of  a  party.  Has  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  the  expe- 
rience of  history,  in  spite  of  his  own  experience  of  men,  been  led 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  career  of  Bonaparte  to  attribute  to 
that  personage  aspirations  of  the  most  exalted  kind  ?  or  has  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  represent  him  in  this  favourable  aspect  in 
order  to  stimulate  mat  party  in  his  country,  of  which  it  is  said  he 
is  the  head,  and  which  considers  militaiy  glory  to  be  the  first 
object  of  human  ambition?  In  either  case  he  forfeits  our  es- 
teem as  a  historian ;  for  partiality,  however  gross,  is  more  pardon- 
able than  insincerity. 

Among  other  causes  of  his  admiration,  M.  Thiers  appears  to 
think  that  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  his  hero  had 
not  only  no  share  in  that  event,  but  that  he  despised  without 
distinction  all  the  parties  who  had ;  yet  he  leads  us  to  believe 
that  if  he  had  not  assumed  the  supreme  power  at  the  time  he 
did,  incalculable  mischief  would  have  ensued.  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  great  error.  It  is  in  periods  of  public  danger  that  a 
dictator  is  required,  but  no  danger  menaced  France  at  this  time. 
Within,  the  revolutionary  storm  had  spent  itself;  without,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  were  everywhere  victorious.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  the  revolution  was  complete ;  the  old  form  of 
government  had  been  abolished,  and  the  attempt  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  re-establish  it  had  failed.  Why,  then,  was  there  any 
necessity  for  a  dictator  ?  If  Napoleon  had  appeared  in  1792, 
at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  allies  were  marching 
upon  Paris,  M.  Thiers  might  well  have  hailed  him  as  the  cham- 
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pioa  of  the  resolution ;  but  after  his  return  from  Egypt  the»  wae 
really  no  reason  fer  his  seizing  the  aovereim  power,  except  that 
it  had  fallen  into  hands  too  ft^ble  to  vesist  him.  It  is  extremely 
probable  diat  if  Bonaparte  had  iK>t  appeared  at  this  time,  the 
monarchyy  under  certain  restrictionBy  would  have  been  very  soon 
restored  to  France.  Such  would  have  been  the  natural  coutse  of 
thin^  after  ten  years  of  revohitionery  expetiment.  Such  was  the 
opinion  to  which  the  more  intelligent  dasaes  in  France^  repre* 
sented  by  Si^yes,  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  £EUit  inclitung, 
Bonaparte,  as  it  seems  to  us^  kept  the  naeturaii  progress  of  events 
suspended  during  his  fifteen  years  of  power.  He  was  not^ 
like  CflBsar  or  Cromwell,  the  head  of  a.  great  party  which  had 
been  Itcinff  strugslin^  &r  superiority ;  he  stood  alone,  the  cham- 
pion neiwer  ofUie  kings  nor  of  the  peojde ;.  the  advocate  of  no 
caose,  the  chief  of  no  party,  the  apostle  of  no  religion.  In  one 
sense  he  may  be  classed  with  those 

*  Che  non  furon  rebelli, 
Ne  fur  fideli  a  Dio,  ma  per  se  fouL* 
This  singular  isolation,  although  it  may  at  first  have  contributed 
to  his  success  by  inspiring  mankind  with  a  belief  of  his  own  in- 
vincible energy  and  tortune,  was  fatal  to  his  stability.  Indeed, 
it  was  remarkable  that  power  so  acquired  was  so  long  retained. 
It  i»  the-  object  evidently  of  M.  Thiers  to  make  it  a[^ar  that 
Bonaparte^  when  he  first  seized  the  reins  of  government,  was 
actuated  by  true  integrity  of  purpose,  and  that  he  wa»  after- 
wards driven  to  his  course  of  unparallded-  aggr^ion  by  the  de- 
termined hostility  of  his  enemies.  We  have  no  doubt  that  M« 
Thiers  will  support  this  view  with  much^  ability,  but  we  fear  with 
little  chance  of  convincing  the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind. 

The  space  of  time  embraced  in  this  volume  occupies  about 
fifteen  months,  via^.,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  in 
November  1799,  tiU  the  siening  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  in 
1801,  a  very  eventful  period  in  Sie  history  of  tiiat  extraordinary 
personage  whose  actions  M.  Thiers  has  undevtaken  to  record. 
We  have  an  ample  account  of  the  disoussions' which  followed 
upon  the  revolution  of  the  18tJi  of  Brumaire,  as  to  the  form  of 
government  which  should  be  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Direct^ 
ory,  and  ample  evidence  of  the  determination  of  General 
Bonaparte  to  keep  the  sole  power  in  his  own  hands,  whatever 
form  should  happen  to  be  sbdopted.  The  person  who  next  to 
him  possessed  the  ereatest  share  ofii^uence  in  France  at  this 
time  was  Si^yes,  wno  now  brought  forward  his  long  projected 
plan  of  a  constitution.  No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  than 
the  speculative  philosopher  and  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy 
and  Egypt.  The  former,  idle,  meditative  and  self-willed ;  the 
latter,  rail  of  energy  and  observation,  smd  ever  ready  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances.     Neither  would  play  a  second  part; 
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but,  86  might  have  been  well  anticipated  from  the  condition  of 
France  at  that  time,  the  man  of  theory  was  very  soon  com- ' 
pelled  to  give  way  before  the  man  of  action. 

Si^yiee  for  ten  years  previously  had  been  seeking  for  a  plan  of 
government  suitable  to  France;  and  after  contemplating  the 
constitutions  of  different  states  throughout  all  ages,  from  Crete 
and  Sparta  to  Venice  and  England,  he  had  at  length  con- 
structed one  to  suit  his  own  fastidious  notions  of  perfection. 
Disgusted  aUke  with  absolute  royalty  and  with  republics,  be 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  limited  monarchy  was  the 
form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
French  people.  Not  venturing,  however,  to  recommend  the 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power^  be  proposed  that  the  principal 
personage  in  the  state  snould  bear  the  title  of  grand  elector, 
and  that  he  should  receive  a  large  revenue,  and  reside  in  the 
royal  palaces,  in  a  style  befitting  a  great  monarch;  that  he 
should  exercise  no  control  over  the  legislature;  and,  finally, 
that  he  should  appoint  two  consuls  as  ministers,  who  should 
relieve  him  of  all  responsibiUty  in  the  conduct  of  pubUc  affairs. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  great  office  was  designed  for 
Bonaparte. 

Sidyes  knew  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  but  he  had  formed 
a  very  false  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  when  he  imagined  that  he  could  be  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  this  splendid  sinecure  to  resign  the  real  power  which 
was  already  in  his  hands.  Napoleon  knew  too  well  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  shadow  and  the  substance:  '  What!'  he 
exclaimed,  when  Sidyes  informed  him  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  appoint  his  ministers,  ^  what  nominate 
those  who  act,  and  do  nothing  oneself !  impossible.  You  ima- 
gine that  by  this  means  your  grand  elector  will  be  prevented 
from  interfering  in  the  government;  but  were  I  in  that  place,  I 
would  do  all  you  desire  me  not  to  do.  I  would  say  to  my 
ministers,  if  you  do  not  choose  such  a  person,  or  if  you  do  not 
perform  such  an  act,  I  will  ranove  you ;  I  would  soon  oblige 
them  to  act  as  I  desired.'  Sidyes  and  his  friends  expostulate, 
but  to  no  purpose;  the  soldier  of  fortune  refused  to  oe  fettered 
by  the  forms  of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  so  the  dream  of 
the  philosopher  vanished. 

Sidyes  had  neither  eloquence  nor  industry  to  recommend  him. 
He  was  not  an  orator,  he  was  not  a  man  of  business ;  but  he 
had  a  high  reputation  both  for  intellect  and  integrity,  and  to 
that  he  owed  his  influence.  To  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to 
have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  this  attempt  to  remedy  the  social 
condition  of  France ;  but,  like  most  theorists,  he  fell  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  that  which  must  be  the  work  of  time 
and  circumstances  may  be  produced  at  will  by  a  species  of 
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mechanical  ingenuity.  Sidyes,  indeed,  was  not  a  mere  specu- 
lative enthusiast ;  he  had  passed  through  the  revolution,  and 
had  there  studied  human  passions  in  their  worst  aspect ;  he  re- 
membered, too,  the  condition  of  France  under  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  mistrust  all  power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  might  be  placed ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  guard 
against  this  necessary  evil,  and  in  the  multitude  of  checks  which 
he  imposed,  he  produced  a  machine  far  too  complicated  for  use. 
Although,  however,  he  failed  in  the  means,  he  showed  that  he 
entertained  many  just  notions  of  legislation,  and  with  a  col- 
league less  ambitious  than  Bonaparte,  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  devising  a  practicable  plan  of  liberty  for  France.  M.  Thiers, 
however,  nis  Kvely  fiincy  filled  with  the  prospective  glories  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  applauds  Napoleon's  disdainful 
rejection  of  Sidyes'  scheme.  He  weighs  in  the  balance  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislator  and  the  sword  of  his  hero,  and  the 
former  instantly  kicks  the  beam.  'It  was  neither,'  he  exclaims, 
'  the  time  nor  the  place  for  constitutional  royalty.' 

So  says  M.  Thiers,  and  so  thought  Bonaparte,  who,  after 
getting  rid  of  SiAyes,  found  himself  sole  master  of  the  French 
nation  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

Napoleon's  management  of  the  internal  resources  of  France 
at  this  time  unquestionably  deserves  high  praise.  The  complete 
re-establishment  of  order  in  the  provmces,  the  restoration  of 

Smblic  credit,  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  imbecility  of 
brmer  governments,  and  the  correction  of  abuses  throughout 
all  departments  of  the  state,  were  but  the  work  of  a  few  months. 
The  talents  of  Bonaparte  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  task  of  this 
kind.  His  clear  and  rapid  intellect,  unbiassed  by  considerations 
of  party,  enabled  him  to  trace  with  ease  and  certainty  the 
abuses  of  government  to  their  true  source ;  and  the  seat  of  the 
disease  being  once  discovered,  a  remedy  was  soon  devised,  often 
severe,  indeed,  but  always  efficacious.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  he  was  not  greater  as  an  administrator  than  as 
a  commander.  In  both  these  characters  he  astonishes  us  alike 
by  his  unequalled  powers  of  application,  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  men,,  and  the  gift  he  possessed  of  inspiring  those  who  served 
him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  zeal.  With  this  part 
of  M.  Thiers's  work  we  are  little  disposed  to  find  fault,  as  we 
readily  admit  that  much  real  and  permanent  good  was  effected 
by  Bonaparte  at  this  period  of  his  career. 

The  First  Consul  now  made  overtures  of  peace  to  England  and 
Austria,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  at  this  particular  time  he 
desired  it.  M.  Thiers,  with  good  taste,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has 
not  given  us  the  celebrated  letter  which  Bonaparte  addressed 
upon  this  occasion  to  George  the  Third ;  but  he  comments  with 
great  severity  on  the  cold  and  incredulous  reply  which  it  re- 
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ceived.  These  remarks  are  not  altogether  unmerited^  for  the 
First  Consul  at  this  time  had  given  no  proofs  of  that  reckless 
ambition  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  and  although  he 
might  be  regarded  as  an  usurper,  his  Usurpation  was  unstained 
with  guilt. 

The  cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna  having  rejected  his  pro- 

SsalSy  the  First  Consul  prepared  for  war  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
oreau,  who  had  assisted  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire 
against  his  better  judgment,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  and 
Bonaparte  himself  resolved  to  undertake  the  reconquest  of 
Italy,  which  during  his  absence  in  Egypt  had  been  wrested  from 
his  lieutenants  by  Suwarrow.  M.  Thiers  has  described  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  for  the  hundredth 
time  very  absurdly  compared  it  with  that  of  Hannibal.  The 
difficukies  of  the  passage,  which  was  more  an  afiair  of  labour 
than  of  danger,  are  highly  exaggerated.  As  we  read  the  de- 
scription we  near  avakuicnes  thundering  around  us  at  every 
step,  and  see  the  precipices  yawning  at  our  feet. 

We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  celebrated 
passage.  It  was  a  fine  conception  boldly  executed ;  at  the  same 
time  we  think  that  in  a  grave  history  professing  to  give  the 
truest  version  of  the  events  it  describes  which  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  things  called  by 
their  proper  names.  In  the  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard,  the  only 
serious  aifficulty  to  be  surmounted  was  the  transport  of  the 
artillery  and  heavy  ammunition  from  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  to 
St.  Remi,  viz.  over  that  portion  of  the  mountain  which  is 
impracticable  for  wheel  carriages.  In  accomplishing  this  the 
soldiers  displayed  more  steadiness  than  French  soldiers  usually 
do  under  circumstances  reauiring  continued  physical  exertion. 
But  they  were  well  fed  ana  clothed ;  the  weather  was  fine,  the 
bands  playing  their  favourite  airs  as  tfiey  dragged  their  unwieldy 
burdens  after  them,  and  they  were  hospitsSuy  regaled  by  the 
good  Benedictines  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  We  fear  that  the 
Uarthaginian  and  his  adventurous  warriors  found  no  such  cheer 
awaiting  them  in  these  inclement  regions. 

On  ms  arrival  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  found  the  whole  country 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Massena  had  just  surrendered 
Genoa,  after  vainly  attempting  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Consul,  Soult  was  a  prisoner,  and  wounded  in  the  Austrian 
camp ;  and  the  ItaUan  partisans  of  France  in  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  dispirited  with  their  reverses,  were  silently  awaiting  the 
progress  of  events.  The  Austrian  general,  Melas,  occupied  the 
line  of  the  Po,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  and  his  surprise 
may  be  conceived,  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  threatened 
in  me  rear  by  an  army  much  larger  than  his  own,  which  seemed, 
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to  use  an  expression  of  M.  Thiers  to  have  dropped  from  the 
clouds  for  his  destruction. 

Bonaparte,  eager  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs  by  some 
decisive  blow,  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
The  Austrians  had  three  courses  open  to  them.  They  might 
fall  back  upon  Genoa,  trusting  for  supplies  to  the  English 
squadron  which  was  cruising  in  the  bay.  They  might  retreat 
towards  Mantua,  which  was  m  possession  of  a  strong  garrison ; 
or,  lastly,  they  might  risk  a  general  engagement.  Bonaparte 
seems  to  have  conceived  from  me  first,  that  the  Austrian  general 
would  attempt  to  escape  him,  and  with  that  view  he  proceeded 
to  close  up  his  different  avenues  of  retreat.  In  this  belief  he 
remained  until  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  whole 
Austrian  forces  at  Marengo,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
June. 

Never  was  there  a  surprise  more  complete.  A  division  of  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  occupying 
the  village  of  Marengo,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force  of 
thirty-six  thousand.  The  veteran  Melas,  not  choosing  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Genoa,  had  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
French  lines.  After  a  fierce  struggle  of  several  hours,  he  gained 
possession  of  the  village,  and  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  coming  up  at  the  same  time 
with  reinforcements,  the  action  became  general. 

The  Austrians  were  superior  both  m  cavalry  and  artillery, 
which,  from  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  was  greatly  in  their 
favour;  but  the  French,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their 
general,  and  the  devoted  gallantry  of  Lannes,  for  a  long  time 
maintained  their  ground.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  fiadl 
back,  overpowered  by  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  The 
French  army  was  retreating,  although  not  in  disorder,  when  the 
almost  unexpected  arrival  of  Desaix  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
That  officer  nad  been  directed  to  march  upon  Noui,  on  the  road 
to  Genoa,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that 
Quarter.  But  hearing  on  his  march  the  incessant  cannonade  in 
tne  direction  of  Marengo,  and  having  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  one  to  oppose  him  at  Noui,  he  proceeded  with  all  haste,  and 
without  orders,  to  the  former  place.  The  presence  of  this 
favourite  leader  with  six  thousand  fresh  troops  at  once  changed 
the  position  of  the  hostile  armies.  Inspirited  by  this  most  timely 
aid,  the  French  once  more  became  the  assailants.  Desaix  feu 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  and  his  soldiers,  maddened 
by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  immediately  drove  back  the  foremost 
Austrian  columns.  The  battle  was  renewed  along  the  whole 
line,  and  with  marked  success  on  the  side  of  the  French,  until 
the  decisive  charge  of  horse  led  by  Kellermann  left  the  victory 
no  longer  doubtful. 
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M.  Thiere  does  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  but  for  the  arrival 
of  Desaix  the  battle  would  have  been  lost;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  that  event  would  have 
been  of  no  consec^uence,  as  the  First  Consul  would  have  certainly 
beaten  his  enemies  on  the  day  following.  This  is  rather  a  bold 
assumption  from  the  mouth  of  a  historian.  Again  he  tells  us, 
that  Bonaparte  ^owed  the  result  of  the  campaign  not  to 
hazard,  but  to  the  most  profound  combinations  most  marvellously 
executed/ 

Now  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  at  least  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  M.  Thiers,  that  the  First  Consul  did  not  owe  this  important 
victory  to  any  superior  foresight  or  skill  on  his  part,  but  to  one 
of  those  strokes  of  fortune  which  so  frequently  decides  the  fate 
of  armies  and  of  nations.  Bonaparte,  with  the  usual' rapidity  of 
his  calculations,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Austrians  would 
retreat.  Most  of  the  Austrian  commanders  would  certainly  have 
done  so  under  similar  circumstances.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  he 
spread  his  army  over  too  wide  a  surfece,  and  thus  gave  to  Melas 
an  opportunity  of  practising  his  own  favourite  manoeuvre,  that 
of  surprising  his  enemy  with  superior  numbers  at  an  unexpected 
moment.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  First  Consul  that 
this  plan  did  not  succeed. 

This  dearly  bought  victory  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
neariy  equal,  decided  the  campaign.  On  the  day  following  the 
battle,  the  Austrian  general  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  conqueror.  These  were  both  hard  and  peremp- 
tory, viz.  that  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy,  as  far  as  the  river  Mincio, 
should  be  given  up  to  France.  This  included  Genoa,  which,  after 
a  protracted  siege,  had  been  surrendered  by  Massena  to  the 
Austrians  only  about  eight  days  before.  Melas  expostulated, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  First  Consul  was  inexorable,  and  these 
terms  were  finally  agreed  upon.  After  spending  some  days  at 
Milan,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  whicn  city  he  reached  on 
the  third  of  July,  having  been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government 
somewhat  less  than  two  months. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Oeneral  Kleber,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
in  Egypt.  He  had  been  left  in  that  country  in  command  of  the 
French  army,  and  had  conducted  himself  under  very  difficult 
circumstances,  viz.  during  a  general  insurrection  of  the  natives, 
with  great  resolution  and  humanity.  Kleber  had  no  love  for 
Bonaparte,  whose  selfish  ambition,  in  leading  a  fine  army  to 
almost  certain  destruction  in  the  East,  he  was  wont  to  censure, 
according  to  Bourrienne,  in  no  measured  terms.  This  was 
well  known  to  Bonaparte ;  but  he  knew  that  this  blunt  soldier 
was  the  only  person  in  his  army  capable  of  a  difficult  command, 
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and  he  had  accordingly  left  him  with  the  sole  care  of  the  French 
interests  in  Egypt  on  his  departure  for  France.  Bourrienne 
informs  us  that  on  hearing  of  his  death,  the  First  Consul  ex- 
claimed "  Egypt  is  lost."  It  was  an  exceedingly  safe  observa- 
tion to  make,  as  after  the  loss  of  her  fleet,  France  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  retaining  that  country. 

By  one  of  those  striking  coincidences  of  histoiy,  Desaix  and 
Kleber  were  both  killed  on  the  same  day,  the  one  at  Marengo, 
the  other  at  Grand  Cairo^  where  they  had  separated  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  M.  Thiers,  who,  when  his  prejudices  are  not 
concerned,  can  form  in  general  a  correct  estimate  of  charac- 
ter, has  given  us  the  following  portraits  of  these  two  celebrated 
warriors : — 

*  Kleber  was  the  finest  man  in  the  army*  His  stature  lofty  and 
commanding ;  his  countenance  noble,  and  expressive  of  the  pride  of  his 
spirit;  his  courage  at  once  cool  and  intrepid;  his  prompt  and  sure 
intelligence  making  him  on  the  field  of  battle  the  most  formidable  of 
commanders.  His  mind  was  original  and  brilliant,  but  uncultivated. 
He  read  Quintus  Curtius  and  Plutarch  continually  and  exclusively,  and 
searched  for  the  food  of  gi'eat  souls  in  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  He  was 
capricious,  insubordinate,  and  a  grumbler.  It  was  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  would  neither  command  nor  obey.  He  even  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Bonaparte  murmuringly.  He  sometimes  commanded,  but  in  the 
name  of  another,  under  that  of  General  Jourdan,  for  example,  assuming 
the  command  by  a  species  of  inspiration  in  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
and  exercising  it  like  a  great  soldiier ;  then  after  the  victory,  resimiing 
his  character  of  lieutenant,  which  he  preferred  to  every  other.  He  was 
licentious  in  his  manners  and  his  language,  but  of  strict  integrity  ;  dis- 
interested, as  men  were  in  his  days,  before  the  conquest  of  the  world 
had  corrupted  their  characters. 

•  Desaix  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  Kleber.  Simple,  bashful, 
even  awkward,  he  had  not  even  the  aspect  of  a  soldier,  \a&  isnue  being 
hid  by  his  ample  head  of  hair.  Heroic  in  battle,  kind  to  the  soldiers, 
modest  among  his  companions,  generous  to  the  vanquished,  he  was 
adored  by  the  army,  and  the  people  whom  he  had  subdued  by  the 
French  arms.  His  mind  was  solid,  and  had  been  well  cultivated ; 
while  his  intelligence  in  war,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  attention  to 
his  duties,  made  him  the  accomplished  model  of  all  the  military  virtues. 
Kleber,  unsubmissive,  indocile,  could  not  endure  a  superior  authority. 
Desaix  was  as  obedient  as  if  he  had  never  known  how  to  command. 
Under  a  coarse  exterior,  he  concealed  an  animated  soul,  very  suscep- 
tible of  enthusiastic  feelings.  Although  brought  up  in  the  severe 
school  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  felt  a  strong  aomiration  for  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  and  desired  to  see  himself  the  fields  where  the 
battles  of  Castiglione,  Areola,  and  Rivoli  had  been  fought.  While  he 
was  visiting  these  fields,  tlie  scenes  of  immortal  glory,  he  fell  in  by 
accident  wiOi  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  soon 
felt  a  strong  attachment  for  him.     What  an  honourable  homage  was 
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the  friendship  of  such  a  man !  Bonaparte  was  deeply  affected  by  it. 
He  esteemed  Kleber  for  his  great  nulitaiy  talents ;  but  he  placed  no 
one  either  for  talent  or  character  on  a  level  with  Desaix.''* 

While  the  French  army  had  been  thus  victorious  in  Italy, 
Moreau  had  commenced  on  the  Rhine  that  memorable  campaign 
which  terminated  with  the  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  This 
able  general,  always  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Bonaparte,  if  he 
had  possessed  vigour  of  character  equal  to  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  mi^ht  have  proved  a  very  formidable  rival.  But  Mo- 
reau was  mucQ  better  calculated  to  shine  under  an  established 
monarchy  in  a  settled  state  of  things,  than  at  a  period  of  civil 
discord.  Mild  in  his  temper,  unpretending  in  his  manners,  mo- 
derate in  his  ambition,  he  appears  in  strikmg  contrast  with  that 
impetuous  spirit  whose  character  and  views  were  both  as  yet  un» 
fatnomable.  Moreau  was,  next  to  Bonaparte,  unquestionably 
the  best  of  the  French  commanders.  In  prudence  ne  was  de- 
cidedly his  superior ;  for  although  for  a  long  time  opposed  to 
the  best  troops  and  the  best  tacticians  of  Germany,  he  never 
sustained  any  serious  reverse.  He  does  not  indeed  dazzle  us 
with  the  speed  and  eccentricity  of  his  movements,  like  his  more 
brilliant  rival.  He  trusted  less  to  fortune  and  more  to  his  own 
sagacity. 

W  hen  a  historian  adopts  a  hero,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
no  one  should  appear  beside  him  who  may  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing his  lustre.  This  trick  has  been  practised  by  novelists 
and  romancers  in  ail  ages.  M.  Thiers,  accordingly,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prevent  his  reader  from  instituting  any  comparison 
between  the  military  talents  of  Moreau,  and  the  principal  person- 
age of  his  history.  Any  oversight  committed  hy  the  former,  al- 
though it  leads  to  no  mjurious  consequences,  is  severely  dwelt 
upon  by  the  impartial  annalist ;  while  his  successes  are  repre- 
sented as  being  never  so  complete  as  they  might  have  been. 
We  are  carefufiy  reminded  too,  more  than  once,  of  that  dark 
pa^e  in  the  after  life  of  this  great  soldier,  when,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  crowned  flatterers,  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  American 
retreat  and  appear  in  arms  against  his  country ;  an  unworthy  ar- 
tifice whereby  to  prejudice  us  on  a  point  wholly  unconnected  with 
that  transaction. 

In  the  end  of  April,  Moreau  had  under  his  command  about 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  stretched  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Strasburg  to  Schaffhausen.  The  Austrian 
general,  Kray,  was  opposed  to  him  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river  with  a  superior  force,  occupying  all  the  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest.  His  artillery,  amounting  to  three  hundred  cannon,  more 
than  doubled  that  of  the  French.     Moreau  had  orders  to  pass 

*  Whitteker'ft  edition,  p.  185. 
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the  river  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  he  effected  this  object  WiA- 
out  loss  by  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  which  will  always  place 
him  among  the  first  of  modem  tacticians.  By  a  feigned  move- 
ment upon  Basle  and  Strasburg,  he  induced  the  Austrian  general 
to  believe  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  those  points,  and 
to  force  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest.  To  guard  against  this 
threatened  attack,  Kray  concentrated  his  forces  so  as  to  command 
all  the  roads  in  that  direction.  Moreau  then,  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  amuse  the  enemy  in  front,  pushed  forward 
the  main  body  of  his  army  by  rapid  marches  towards  Scaffhau- 
sen,  where  he  effected  his  passage  almost  without  opposition. 
Six  days  were  occupied  in  executing  these  complicated  move- 
ments, which  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness  by  M.  Thiers. 
The  historian  admits  their  success,  but  finds  several  raults  in  their 
execution,  which  might,  he  says,  have  been  productive  of  disas- 
trous results. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  active  operations  immediately 
commenced  between  the  hostile  armies,  and  in  the  space  of 
twelve  days,  during  which  there  was  much  hard  fighting,  but  no 
decisive  engagement,  Moreau  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Kray  bavins  lost  about  thirty 
thousand  men  in  this  short  space,  retired  upon  Ulm,  which  covers 
the  high  road  to  Vienna.  Moreau,  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  risk  a  battle,  closely  invested  the  former  town,  and 
there  awaited  tidings  of  the  First  Consul.  So  far  most  people 
will  be  disposed  to  allow  that  this  general  had  conducted  himsdf 
both  with  prudence  and  intrepidity.  He  had  passed  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Europe  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  his  superior  in 
numbers,  he  had  obliged  that  enemy  to  retreat  in  their  own  coun- 
try upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  very  short  time,  and  finally 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  a  fortified  town.  This  solid  species  of 
success  however,  although  he  admits  that  it  has  a  certain  degree 
of  merit,  does  not  come  up  to  the  lofly  notions  of  military  prowess 
entertained  by  M.  Thiers.  He  finds  that  in  his  advance,  Mo- 
reau committed  many  serious  errors,  and  that  he  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement  He 
IS  by  no  means  satisfied  either  that  Moreau  was  right  in  block- 
ading his  enemy  at  Ulm.  He  might  have  marched  straight 
to  Vienna,  which  would  have  obliged  Kray  to  follow  him; 
or  he  might  have  stormed  his  entrenched  camp,  and  flung  the 
Austrians  into  the  Danube,  as  Napoleon  or  M.  Thiers  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 

Indeed  Moreau  had  been  ur^ed  by  several  of  his  lieutenants  to 
storm  the  Austrian  camp,  but  he  at  once  rejected  a  proposal  so 
hazardous  in  its  results.  This  general  was  far  too  confident  in  his 
superior  skill  to  stake  the  issue  of  the  campaign  upon  a  mere  trial 
of  force.     He  waited  patiently  before   Ulm  until  he  heard  of 
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Bonaparte's  saocessfiil  passage  of  the  Alps,  when  he  immediately 
recommenced  active  operations.  Resolving  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  their  strong  position  without  entailing  unnecessary  loss  upon 
himself,  he  effeSed  that  object  by  threatening  to  cut  off  the  line 
of  their  retreat.  The  Austrian  general,  seeing  himself  about  to 
be  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  at  length  evacuated  Ulm,  and  pro- 
eeeding  by  hurried  marches  towards  the  Inn,  left  the  whole  of 
Wurtemberg  and  a  great  part  of  Bavaria  open  to  the  French. 

Moreau  entered  Munich  without  opposition  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  shortily  afterwards  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon  between  France  and  Austria.  The  First  Consul  was  now 
everywhere  successful,  and  at  this  time  M.  Thiers  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  the  wisest,  the  iustest,  the  most  bene- 
ficent of  mankind.  He  also  favours  us  with  a  new  theory  respect- 
ing Fortune,  as  applicable  to  the  character  of  his  hero ;  for  afler 
maintaining  that  ne  owed  less  to  that  capricious  deiW  than  to 
his  own  merits,  the  historian  observes,-^-^''  Fortune,  the  pagan 
name  eiven  to  the  power  which  regulates  all  sublunary  tnings, 
is  but  Providence  befriending  ^nius  when  it  walks  in  the  p^ 
of  rectitude,  or,  in  other  words,  m  the  way  designated  bv  innniie 
wisdom."    The  lanmage  of  flattery  cannot  go  beyond  this. 

The  suspension  of  hostihties  between  Austria  and  France  lasted 
until  November,  when  active  operations  were  resumed.  The  Im- 
perial armVy  now  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  John,  a 
young  and  enterprising  but  an  inexperienced  leader,  occupied  the 
line  of  the  Inn,  which  deep  and  n^pid  stream  offers  an  excellent 
natural  barrier  to  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  against  an  invading 
army  from  the  westward.  Moreau  occupied  the  country  between 
that  river  and  the  Iser,  a  woody  and  elevated  region  thmly  inha- 
bited and  very  destitute  of  roads,  Munich  being  still,  however, 
the  head  quaiters  of  the  army.  The  French  general,  conceiving 
that  the  enemy  would  act  on  the  defensive  and  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Inn,  had  moved  forward  in  that  direction,  extending 
his  wings  to  a  considerable  distance  upon  both  sides.  If  the 
Austrians  had  acted  wisely,  they  would  have  intrenched  them- 
sdves  behind  that  stream,  which,  from  the  steepness  of  its 
banks  and  the  force  of  its  current,  is  very  capable  of  defence. 
The  young  Archduke,  however,  not  relishing  so  tedious  a  mode 
of  warfare,  resolved  upon  a  bolder  and  more  active  plan  of  opera- 
tions. He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  sought 
to  imitate,  by  a  series  of  sudden  and  unexpected  movements. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  pass  the  Inn  witn  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  about  sixty  thousand  strong,  to  surprise  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  hoped  to  overwhelm  by  superior  num- 
bers, and  thereafter  to  attack  Moreau  in  the  rear.  This,  as  the 
event  proved,  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  attempt  with  an 
enemy  so  coed  and  experieneed  as  the  French  general. 
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On  the  Ist  of  December,  the  Archduke  having  passed  the 
Inn,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  village  of  Amfing  under  the  command 
of  Ney.  Moreau  is  severely  censured  here  for  allowing  himself 
to  be  thus  surprised ;  but  M.  Thiers  admits  that  he  displayed 
the  utmost  skill  in  turning  this  surprise  to  his  own  advantage. 
Instead  of  hastening  forward  to  the  support  of  Ney,  he  ordered 
that  officer  to  fall  back  upon  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
movement  was  effected  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Moreau  now 
hastily  took  his  resolution.  He  had  formed  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Archduke,  and  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 
Withdrawing  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  with  the  view  of 
attracting  his  rash  enemy  after  him,  he  concentrated  his  forces 
around  the  village  of  HonenUnden,  where  the  ground  is  compa- 
ratively level,  and  sufficiently  free  of  wood  to  allow  troops  to 
act.  This  was  the  high  road  to  Munich,  which  the  Archduke 
must  take  if  he  continued  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

Moreau  judged  correctly.  His  youthful  opponent,  flushed 
with  his  partial  success  over  the  veteran  army  of  the  Rhine,  did 
not  hesitate  to  follow  up  his  advantage  and  march  through  the 
forest  upon  Munich.  Moreau,  aware  of  his  intention,  despatched 
.an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  Richepanse,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  watch  their  movements  in  the  forest,  and  act 
as  occasion  might  require.  The  Austrian  army,  in  ignorance  of 
all  these  preparations,  advanced  upon  Hohenlinden  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  of  December.  M.  Thiers  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  decisive  engagement : — 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  the  French  were  formed 
in  order  of  battle  between  Hohenlinden  and  Harthofen.  Moreau  was 
on  horseback  before  daybreak  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  at  some  little 
distance  Richepanse  and  Decaen  had  beguh  the  movement,  which  they 
had  been  commanded  to  execute  between  the  roads  of  Ebersberg  and 
Hohenlinden. 

*  The  four  Austrian  corps  advanced  simultaneously.  They  marched 
as  fast  as  they  could,  well  aware  of  the  value  of  time  at  a  season  when 
there  is  so  little  daylight  either  to  march  or  to  fight.  A  thick  snow 
shower  fell,  and  darkened  the  air,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish objects  at  any  distance,  The  Archduke  John^  at  the  head  of  the 
centre,  had  got  into  the  defile  of  the  forest  between  Mattenboet  and 
Hohenlinden,  and  had  nearly  cleared  it,  long  before  General  Riesch 
on  his  left,  and  Generals  Baillet,  Latour,  and  Kienmayer  on  his  right, 
were  able  to  arrive  on  the  field  of  battle,  embarrassed  as  they  were  by 
the  horrible  roads  they  had  taken.  The  young  Archduke  at  last 
appeared  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood  in  front  of  Grandjean's  and  Ney*s 
divisions,  dra\^Ti  up  in  order  of  battie  in  front  of  the  village  of  Hohen- 
linden. The  108th  demibrigade  of  Grandjean's  division  was  in  line, 
having  upon  its  wings  the  46th  and  67th  in  close  columns ;  the  4th 
hussars  and  6th  of  the  line  suppoited  them  in  the  rear.     On  both 
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sides  a  brisk  discharge  of  artillery  commenced  the  action.  The  Aus- 
trians  attacked  the  108th,  which  made  a  determined  resistance.  Eight 
battalions  of  Hungarian  grenadiers  were  then  ordered  to  file  through 
the  wood  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French.  Upon  observing  this  move- 
ment. Generals  Grouchy  and  Grandjean  went  with  the  46th  to  the 
assistance  of  the  108th,  which,  disordered,  had  begun  to  give  grotmd. 
The  46th  penetrated  into  the  wood,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued 
there  almost  man  to  man,  among  the  pine  trees,  with  the  Hungarian 
grenadiers.  A  battalion  of  the  57th  pushing  into  the  wood  still  deeper, 
tamed  the  Hungarians,  and  obliged  them  to  seek  for  safety  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Thus  the  division  of  Grandjean  remained  vie 
torious,  and  prevented  the  Austrian  column  from  opening  out  upon  the 
plains  of  Hohenlinden. 

'  After  a  short  pause,  the  Archduke  John  directed  a  new  attack  to  be 
made  upon  Hohenlinden  and  the  division  of  Grandjean.  This  second 
attack  was  repulsed  as  the  first  had  been.  At  this  moment  there  v?as 
discovered,  on  the  side  of  Kronaker^  the  Austrian  troops  of  Baillet 
Jjatour,  who  shewed  themselves  upon  the  left,  ready  to  issue  out  upon 
the  plains  of  Hohenlinden.  The  snow  for  a  few  minutes  having  ceased 
to  Ml,  permitted  them  to  be  distinctly  seen,  though  they  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  act,  and  then  the  divisions  of  Bastoul  and  Legrand 
were  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Suddenly  a  wavering, 
an  agitation,  was  seen  along  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  forest ;  something  was  evidently  taking 
place  in  their  rear.  Moreau,  with  a  sagacity  wnich  did  honour  to  his 
military  glance,  remarked  to  Ney,  "  This  is  the  time  to  charge  ; 
Bichepanse  must  be  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrians."  He  inmiediately 
commanded  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Granc^jean,  which  were  on  the 
right  and  left  of  Hohenlinden,  to  form  themselves  in  columns  of  attack, 
to  charge  the  Austrians  drawn  up  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  to 
drive  them  back  upon  the  lohg  defile  in  which,  until  then,  they  had 
been  inclosed.  Ney  charged  them  in  front;  Grouchy,  vnth  Grandjean  s 
division,  took  them  in  the  flank ;  and  then  both  drove  them  furiously 
into  the  defile,  where  they  were  crowded  together  pell-mell  with  their 
cavalry  and  artillery**    (p<  178.) 

This  well-timed  movement  decided  the  battle ;  for  although, 
on  the  lefl  wing,  the  Austrian  infantry  maintained  their  ground 
till  nightfall^  Aey  had  no  chance  of  victory  after  the  entire  rout 
of  the  centre.  They  retired  at  length  in  great  disorder,  with  the 
loss,  including  prisoners^  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

There  are  few  battles  of  modern  times  in  which  greater  skill 
has  been  displayed  than  on  this  occasion :  the  feigned  retreat, 
the  choice  of  the  ground,  the  sudden  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
rear  at  a  critical  pe:  iod  of  the  action,  all  exhibit  the  highest 
military  talents.  Bonaparte,  who  was  impatient  of  all  equality 
in  the  military  art,  asserted  at  St.  Helena  that  Richepanse  had 
acted  without  orders  in  contributing  so  essentially  to  tiie  victory 
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by  his  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  Archduke.  M.  Thiers  informs 
us,  however,  that  the  written  orders  of  Moreau  are  still  extant, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  precise 
as  they  ought  to  have  been — by  no  means  so  precise  as  those 
of  Bonaparte  invariably  were.  This  observation  seems  to  shew 
very  little  reflection ;  for  there  are  many  situations,  and  this  was 
one,  where  it  is  much  safer  to  leave  an  intelligent  lieutenant  to 
act  according  to  circumstances,  than  to  bind  him  by  positive 
orders.  If  Desaix  had  obeyed  the  precise  orders  of  the  First 
Consul,  he  would  have  remained  all  day  at  Novi,  and  allowed  his 
master  to  be  beaten  at  Marengo. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hohenlinden  the  Austrian  army  seemis  to 
have  lost  all  spirit.  Moreau,  after  his  victory,  marched  steadily 
towards  Vienna,  encountering  some  resistance  on  the  Inn  and 
on  the  Salza,  which,  however,  he  overcame  without  difficulty. 
The  latter  of  these  rivers,  an  inconsiderable  stream,  upon  which 
Salzburg  is  situated,  M.  Thiers  informs  us  has  a  current  more 
rapid  than  the  Inn — a  most  gross  exaggeration,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Europe  can  testify.  Moreau  now 
continued  his  march  without  opposition,  and  the  Austrian  cabinet 
began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  At  length,  when 
resistance  was  no  longer  possible,  they  made  overtures  of 
peace. 

If  Moreau  had  been  a  vain  man,  he  might  now  have  entered 
the  imperial  city  in  triumph,  which  no  French  general  had  ever 
done  before,  rartly,  however,  from  prudence,  partly  from  the 
natural  moderation  of  his  character,  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
temptation.  The  Aulic  Council  had  now  committed  the  wreck 
of  their  ai*my  to  the  Archduke  Charles;  and  relying  on  the 
simple  word  of  that  esteemed  antagonist,  that  the  demands  of 
France  would  be  fully  complied  widi,  Moreau  halted  within  a 
few  miles  of  Vienna.  Several  of  his  generals  endeavoured  to 
excite  him  to  proceed.  *  It  will  be  better,'  he  replied  '  to  secure 
peace.  We  might  drive  the  Austrians  to  despair  by  humiUating 
them  still  more.  It  is  better  for  us  to  halt  and  content  ourselves 
with  peace,  for  that  is  the  object  for  which  we  have  been  all 
along  contending.' 

Vfe  cannot  but  admire  this  moderation  in  a  general  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army.  Even  M.  Thiers,  with  all  his  military 
ardour,  admits  that  they  are  the  sentiments  of  a  wise  man,  and 
deserve  praise.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  Kaiserstadt,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  lofty  strains  of  Te  Deum  from  the  old  pile  of 
St.  Stephen's,  would  have  tended  very  materially  to  elevate 
Moreau  in  the  eyes  of  this  philosophic  historian. 

France  being  now  covered  with  glory,  began  to  tire  of  it. 
Peace  was  everywhere  the  rage,  and  the  *  Moniteur'  began  to 
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contain  treaties  of  commerce  instead  of  lying  bulletins.  Sunday 
came  in  s^ain,  and  iDfidelity  went  out  of  fashion.  New  laws 
and  new  roads  were  projected  every  day,  the  funds  were  at  par, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  below  zero.  Victorious  without, 
and  prosperous  within,  France  owed  all  to  the  genius  of  one 
great  man — at  least  so  says  our  historian ;  and  thus  ends  the 
first  Tolume  of  the  Consulate. 


Art.  V, — England's  Trusty  and  other  PoemSj  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.     London.     1841. 

Historic  Fancies,  by  the  Hon.  George  Sydney  Smythe, 
M.P.     Second  Edition.     London.  1844. 
Palm   Leavesy   by  Richard    Monckton    Milnbs,   M.P. 
I^ndon.     1844. 

Poerns  of  many   Years,  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
M.  P.    London.  1844. 

Memorials  of  many  Scenes,  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
M.P.    London.  1844. 

Poems^  Legendary  and  Historical,  by  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.P.     London.  1844. 

Materials  for  poetry  are  not  wanting  at  the  present  day. 
We  doubt  whether  any  age  offered  more  to  kindle  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  true  poet,  to  rouse  his  imagination,  to  give  strength 
to  his  numbers,  to  aid  his  inspiration.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy 
that  poetry  is  for  one  age  or  for  one  generation. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to  estimate  the  requisites  for  a 
poetic  age  at  the  old  Homeric  valuation,  if  poets  could  not 
sing  without  a  hero,  we  should  probably  be  forced  to  concede, 
that  we  are  too  sanguine,  and  that,  like  that  of  chivalry,  the  age 
of  poetry*  is  gone.  We  have,  we  confess  it,  nothing  heroic 
amongst  us.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  hardly  be  the  Agamemnon 
of  an  epic  ;  he  would  figure,  indeed,  as  a  very  mediocre,  pious 
^neas;  and  the  sliding  scale  would  halt  dreadfiiUy  in  heroic 
numbers.  Even  the  great  duke  himself,  mixed  up  as  he  has 
been  with  the  shuffling  littleness  of  politics,  will  require  a  fiill 
century  to  elapse  before  posterity  allots  to  him  the  sublimity 
which  is  due  to  his  truly  Roman  spirit :  and,  as  for  the  minor 
fiy  of  politicians,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  for  example, 
much  as  they  dieserve  heroic  commemoration,  do  not  come  up 
exactly  to  our  conception  of  the  heroic  character.    Then,  for  our 
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modem  warriors,  they  labour,  from  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances, under  many  disadvantages,  when  compared  to  their 
ancient  predecessors.  Railways  and  monthly  Indian  mails  have 
a  disparaging  effect  on  the  splendour  of  exploits :  Hercules  him* 
self  would  lose  a  great  deal  were  he  represented  as  returning 
thanks  at  a  corporation  dinner :  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Greeks  would  nave  thought  much  less  of  Alexander  had  the 
intelligence  of  his  battles  been  transmitted  home  by  telegraph. 
We  suspect  there  was  a  great  deal  in  strolling  bards,  and  in 
crippled  soldiers,  too,  and  disabled  seamen  returning  from  distant 
expeditions ;  their  information,  whilst  it  would  want  nothing  in 
enthusiasm,  would  be  free  from  the  desperate  accuracy  of  news- 
paper reporters.  If  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  not  a  thousand 
years  hence  renowned  as  an  illustrious  admiral,  and  the  French 
gunners  at  Mogador  miraculous  marksmen,  it  will  be  owing  to 
correspondent  of  the  Times. 

Yes,  for  the  present  at  least,  there  is  nothing  heroic  to  be  had. 
But,  whilst  man  is  man,  and  there  are  sufferings  to  endure  and 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  whilst  there  are  sympatiiies  to  appeal  to 
and  passions  to  soothe  or  elevate,  there  is  abundant  material  for 
poetry ;  and  it  only  requires  men  with  souls  attentive  and  minds 
reflecting  to  mould  these  materials  into  poetry.  Men  of  this 
stamp,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  age ;  nor  is  the 
public,  in  every  age,  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  like  spirit,  to 
encourage  such  men  when  they  do  exist  to  appear.  There  never 
was,  however,  an  earnest  age,  an  age  of  single  heartedness  and 
belief,  in  which  great  poets  did  not  arise ;  and,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  it  is  striking  how  assiduously  a  spirit  of  poetry  keeps 
pace  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  literature,  in  war,  or  m 
religion.  In  our  own  history,  in  which  from  its  beginning,  ages 
of  enthusiasm  have  followea  on  aees  of  enthusiasm,  with  little 
intermediate  relaxation,  this  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than 
in  any  other.  The  age  of  Chaucer  was  that  of  WyclifFe,  and 
the  former,  though  he  afterwards  retracted,  was  concerned  in 
the  heresy  of  the  latter.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
heartless  broils  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  long 
passed  away,  and  the  sceptical  profligacy  of  the  reirfi  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  his  successors  had  just  disappeared,  when  men 
were  beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  great  revolutions  going  on 
around  tnem,  and  the  world  was  in  a  ferment  of  plots  and  doubts 
and  misgiving,  Shakespeare  arose,  and  the  galaxy  of  poets  that 
shone  around  him.  The  next  great  commotion  in  the  public 
mind  was  equaUy  distin^ished  by  an  illustrious  troop,  that  were 
only  not  superior  to  the  preceding  ones,  because  ohakespeare 
surpassed  them  all.  Buder  was  the  mirthful  cavalier  that 
threw  forth  his  sarcasms  impetuously  and  tumultuously  like  a 
charge  of  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry.      Cowley,  that  was  the 
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first  poet  bel  e^rit,  as  Pope  was  the  greatest,  distingui^ed 
himself  by  his  polished  tone^  and  his  sentimental  ambition, 
and  his  nervous  language,  tuned  down,  so  as  not  to  frighten 
fine  ladies  and  lady-like  gallants,  to  a  proper  degree  of  senten-* 
tioos  suavity.  He  had  had  the  advantage  and  disadvantages 
of  a  residence  at  a  French  court,  and  he  was  continually 
endeavouring  to  unite  love  and  philosophy  and  fire  and  point 
Milton,  too,  was  of  that  perioa — standing  alone  and  leaving 
all  at  a  distance,  the  severe  republican,  the  subject  only  of  his 
own  intellect,  which  he  had  cultivated  after  the  purest  models 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  which  he  had  formed  for  himself  a 
beau  ideal  of  literary  excellence  much  more  attainable  to  him, 
and  much  more  to  be  admired  by  others,  than  that  which,  in  his 
intellectual  pride,  he  had  fancied  of  a  national  constitution. 
Nor  must  we  forget  Dryden,  who  linked  the  past  with  the  fii* 
ture,  and  in  bequeathing  to  posterity  much  to  admire,  left  it  also 
much  to  pity.  The  efiects  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  had  its 
influence  on  him,  but  could  not  inoculate  his  genius  wiUi  its  efie* 
minacy  completely :  he  preserved,  even  amongst  the  Etheredges, 
and  the  Sedleys,  and  the  Rochesters,  much  of  the  antique  since-- 
rity  of  poetry.  The  ^reat  Rebellion  had  now  exhausted  the  old 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation ;  still  there  arose  a  new  species  of  en- 
thusiasm, a  literary  enthusiasm,  that  had  been  imported  from 
France  with  the  Fraach  fashions  of  the  Restoration.  However, 
it  cannot  very  properly  be  called  an  enthusiasm,  for  it  was 
nothing  more  tnan  a  taste,  a  whim,  a  fashion  ;  but  it  did 
much  good,  for  it  preserved,  at  least,  the  outward  form  of  poetry 
during  the  period  of  lassitude  that  followed.  Every  man  of  wealth 
and  taste  thought  it  as  necessary  to  have  a  poet  about  him  as  any 
other  component  part  of  lus  establishment,  and  to  patronize  poe* 

Sas  he  wished  to  be  reputed  woi-thy  of  the  fashionable  worlds 
is  was  the  time  of  pretty  couplets  and  well-turned  sentences^ 
when  versifiers  punned  upon  their  mistresses'  eyes,  and  turned 
their  eighs  into  conundrums.  When  the  spirit  of  metaphysics 
arose  in  Europe,  there  arose  with  it  an  enthusiasm  of  certainly  a 
sincerer  kind,  and  Swift  triumphed  in  disburdening  his  cynicism^ 
and  Pope--*the  poet  of  the  intellect,  who,  better  than  all  men, 
could  handle  words  and  concentrate  theenergy  of  sentences  into 
an  expression  or  an  epigram — ^shewed  a  kind  of  an  inspiration 
in  shrewd  observations  on  m^i,  and  idiilosophical  disquisitions 
upon  manners.  The  intellectual  world  in  those  days  were  really 
beginning  to  believe  that  they  had  at  length  discovered  the  phi- 
losophy of  life ;  still,  Pope  had  something  more  than  this  idea  in 
him,  and  it  is  probable,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  'Dying  Chris- 
tian to  his  Soul,'  that  he  might  have  yielded  to  a  more  earnest 
spirit  more  frequently,  had  he  not  been  cooled  down  to  a  becom- 
ing d^ree  of  good  taste  by  his  philosophical  and  unbeUeying 
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friends.  Pope^  however,  though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only 
poet  of  his  times ;  the  simpler  spirit  of  the  North  produced 
Thomson,  Puritanism  eave  Youne,  the  rising  indignation 
against  slayery  lent  inspiration  to  Cowper,  Crabbe  reflects  the 
influence  of  George  the  Third's  court,  and  if  Collins  was  not 
equal  to  the  greatest  poets  in  our  language,  it  was  that  he  lived 
a  poet  in  an  unpoetic  age. 

But  a  period  not  inferior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it  was  ap- 
proaching. The  French  Revolution  came,  and  who  cannot  feel 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  nation  at  that  day  in  the  stirring 
verse  of  Walter  Scott  ?  Now,  we  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
Scott,  and  had  he  ended  by  poetry,  as  he  began  by  it,  he  would 
have  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Moore,  all  men  who  haa  taken  an  individual  interest 
in  the  French  Revolution,  made  this  period  illustrious ;  and  now, 
too,  Campbell,  the  poet  of  patriotism,  sent  forth  his  immortal  odes. 
Th<»i  came  Byron,  who  brought  the  poetry  of  the  time  to  its  ut^ 
most  height,  and  then  destroyed  it.  Nothing  could  stand  the 
cynicism  of  Don  Juan;  we  feel  the  e£Sects  of  it  to  this  day,  not 
only  in  literature,  but  in  the  political  world ;  and  from  the  editions 
on  editions  of  it  which  every  press  is  daily  sending  forth,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  these  editions  are  bought  up  by  the 
jroung,  we  feel  that  this  book  is  not  one  of  the  least  evik  the 
times  have  to  contend  with.  Its  effect  has  been  to  deaden  all 
the  enthusiasm  that  still  lingered  amongst  us,  to  throw  a  ridicule 
upon  all  feeling,  and  to  create  an  inclination  to  mix  up  laughter 
and  sarcasm  with  the  holiest  sentiments  and  the  severest  convic- 
tions; for 

'  The  sad  truth  that  hovered  o*er  his  desk, 
Turned  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque.* 

That  the  reign,  however,  of  this  spirit  of  scepticism  and  cynic- 
ism, which  has  prevailed  more  than  ever  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  at  length  drawing  to  a  close,  we  think  that  we  are  not 
extravagant  in  asserting.  There  are  signs  in  the  social  horisson 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  conviction,  and  it  is  even  more  as 
the  exponents  of  a  party  who  have  had  a  great  hand  in  this 
change,  and  who  are  labouring  still  towards  a  Airther  alteration, 
than  as  mere  poets — ^it  is  more  for  their  extrinsic  influence  than 
for  the  intrinsic  beauties,  numerous  and  of  the  highest  orders  as 
these  are — ^that  the  poems  which  we  have  at  present  undertaken 
to  notice  have  merited  our  attention.  Their  intrinsic  merits  are 
nevertheless  very  far  from  insignificant:  however  carelessly 
written  they  are  in  parts,  however  negligentl3r  thrown  out  they 
evidently  have  been,  more  for  tiie  jperusal  of  friends  than  for  the 
austerer  scrutiny  of  the  public,  they  warrant  us,  we  think,  in 
hoping  that  our  anticipations  will  be  realized,  and  that  the  ge- 
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neration  that  is  arising  will  be  as  poetic  as  it  surely  will  be  sincere 
and  truth-seeking. 

It  is  impossible^  indeed,  to  deny  that  these  writers  are  as  yet 
at  a  disadvantage:  they  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  they  have  as 
yet  to  create  the  spirit  that  will  bear  them  up  and  will  inspire 
them*  Thei'e  is  not  yet  the  earnestness  necessary  to  enable  the 
poets  of  the  new  generation  to  cast  aside  completely  feelings 
which  they  but  imperfectly  sympathize  with,  but  which  must 
necessarily  cling  to  them  for  a  time,  like  the  habits  of  their  youth. 
Still,  it  is  much  that  they  should  already  have  risen  to  the  nei^ht 
that  they  have  done,  and  that,  within  a  few  years,  by  relying 
upon  sound  feelings  and  real  distresses,  their  poetry  should  rank 
foremost  in  the  literature  of  the  times.  We  are  far  indeed  from 
wishing  to  cast  any  discredit  upon  the  other  numerous  poets 
who,  since  Byron,  have  sung  in  melodious  and  often  touching 
verse.     Such  a  wish  were  especially  unbecoming,  now  that  the 

fenius  of  mirth  is  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Hood :  and  Miss 
(arrett,  too,  by  her  *  Song  of  the  Children,'  deserves  our  un- 
tiring admiration.  Yet,  we  must  affirm,  that  these  poets  owe 
many  of  their  best  feelings  to  the  very  spirit  which  animates  the 
poets  of  the  new  generation,  though  that  spirit  is  less  defined  in 
the  former,  who,  whilst  they  repine  at  the  misery  of  the  times 
and  the  '  war  of  classes,'  do  not,  like  the  latter,  search  for  a 
remedy,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  whole  history  of  our  nation 
that  poetry  could  cry  forth  with  thrilling  inspiration,  it  is  now. 
Like  a  young  man  in  disease,  England,  full  of  wealth,  full  of 
splendour,  full  of  energy,  is  eaten  away  by  secret  corruptions. 
There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  race  by  nature  more 
honest,  more  virtuous,  more  modest ;  nowhere  does  the  mind  of 
man  unite  so  much  strength  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  the 
heart  of  woman  so  much  softness  with  so  great  a  puri^ :  yet 
there  is  not  a  land  on  eailh  where  there  is  such  manifold  cor- 
ruptions, and  such  impurities ;  nowhere  is  the  wretchedness  of 
paupherism  so  much  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  sense  of 
religion ;  nowhere  is  morality  in  its  strict  sense  so  little  known ; 
nowhere,  take  them  all  in  all,  are  the  lower  orders  so  wretched, 
and  the  higher  orders  so  callous  to  that  wretchedness.  In  the 
worst  countries  of  the  continent,  the  poor  at  least  are  generally 
virtuous ;  you  may  turn  from  the  corruptions  of  Paris  or  Vienna 
to  the  simplicity  of  Brittany  or  of  Tyrol ;  but  from  the  terrible 
impurities  of  London  where  will  you  turn? 

Were  we  to  enter  here  into  the  original  cause  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  dearth  of  all  enthusiasm,  it  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  spare ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  system 
is  wrong,  that  it  had  very  few  elements  of  health  at  its  birth,  and 
that,  by  this,  the  few  it  had  have  completely  disappeared.     Poli- 
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tical  recipes  are  iiow  exploded  :  they  cannot  give  content  to  the 
poor,  they  cannot  give  charity  to  the  rich. 

Whilst,  however,  we  are  disheartened  at  the  present,  we  are 
very  far  from  despondent  for  the  future.  The  present  move- 
ment— that  movement  which  every  body  feels  around  him,  which 
has  spread  already  to  every  profession  and  to  every  rank  of  life 
— is  out  of  recent  date,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  in 
our  whole  history  a  progress  m(»'e  rapid ;  and  the  reason  is  plain. 
It  is  not  a  struggle  for  place,  it  is  no  mere  party  squabble.  It 
is  a  deep  conviction  that  a  change  is  necessary,  that  this  diange 
is  to  be  Drought  about,  not  by  political  caballing,  not  by  hoajdng 
constituencies,  and  puzzling  majorities ;  but  by  appeauBg  care* 
fully  and  gradually  and  untiringly  to  the  good  sense  and  to  the 
finer  feelings  which  lurk  under  we  general  apathy  of  the  people. 
The  people  are  degenerate  because  they  have  been  neglected ; 
cherish  and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  become  the  teachers 
of  their  rulers. 

But,  we  have  delayed  too  long  the  object  we  had  in  view, 
and  we  must  now  abruptly  advert  to  the  poems  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  notice. 

Tlie  first  book  in  our  catalogue,  '  England's  Trust,  and  other 
Poems,'  though  short,  is  fiiU  of  a  sincere  spirit,  and  of  much 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  expression,  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  noble  author's  piety  and  kindliness ;  but  his  piety  is  not 
that  of  a  mere  recluse — a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  pervades 
the  whole ;  nor  is  he  insensible  to  the  softer  emotions  and  the 
poetry  of  the  affections.  Still,  as  we  might  expect,  there  is  an 
unworldliness  in  his  poetry,  very  different  from  the  flesh-aad- 
blood  pugnacity  of  Mr.  Smythe,  and  the  more  meditative  se^ 
riousness  of  Mr.  Milnes. 

We  shall  give  a  few  specimens. 


'  THE   CASTLE   OF  ST.  MART,   AT  LVZ. 

*  There  stood  our  English  Edward ;  from  this  tower 
He  gazed  on  yonder  mountains,  that  defied 
His  further  progress,  and  contemned  his  power. 
Mountains  on  mountains !  Lo,  on  eveiy  side 
They  rear  their  cloud-capped  heads,  yet  seem  to  cower 
Beneath  the  angry  elements ;  oh !  pride 
And  pomp  of  chivalry,  this  is  no  hour, 
While  the  loud  thunder-peals  around  me  boom, 
And  the  bright  lightnings  flash  from  out  the  gloom. 
For  ye !  The  conflicts  of  the  heavens  deride 
The  puny  strife  of  man,  and  sound  the  doom 
Of  time  and  time's  past  glories,  that  have  died 
Like  him,  who  erst  in  youthful  victory's  bloom. 
Stood  victor  here,  then  sunk  into  the  tomb.* 
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The  ftJlowing  contrast  in  the  poevti  on  '  Whit  Tuesday  *  is 
rerj  striking. 

*  The  mom  of  a  high  festival ! 

And  in  the  olden  time, 
When  men  obeyed  their  Mother's  call, 
And  she  was  in  her  prime  ; 

*  ChnstiaiMr  in  thousands  would  hare  been 

All  on  their  knees  to-day, 
And  saints  departed  would  have  seen 
Their  Hving  comrades  pray. 
'  The  stripliaag  and  the  aged  man, 
The  mother  and  the  son, 
The  master  and  the  artisan^ 
AH  joined  diis  mom  in  one. 
'  In  holy  eoncert  would  have  raised 
Their  church-inspired  Toiee ; 
And  with  the  cburdi  have  upwards  gaced, 
Daring  in  her  figeioe. 
'  But  in  this  Christian  town  this  mom 
Deserted  was  eaeh  shrine, 
From  whence  in  purer  days  were  borne 
Glad  hymns  and  sounds  diyine. 
'  While  London's  busy  crowds  swept  by. 
Each  soul  on  self  intent ; 
On  earth,  and  earthly  things,  eacE  eye 
Unalterably  bent.' 

The  following  lines  from  '  England's  Trast '  we  confess  we 
sympathize  with.     Referring  to  the  pettt^  the  writer  says — 

'  Then  did  each  high  hereditaj^  lord 
Sit  at  the  head  (»  his  own  princely  board. 
Where  sat  the  stranger  and  the  menial  crew. 
Who  owed  him  feal^  and  obedience  too ; 
But  if  his  wayward  temper  ill  could  brook, 
Or  hasty  answer  or  irreverent  look, — 
If  lust  or  pride,  or  hatred  mored  his  breast, 
God's  priest  was  there  to  do  his  Lord's  behest; 
And  haughtiest  kings  have  stooped  to  kiss  the  rod. 
Wielded  by  some  poor  minister  of  Ood. 
Eaeh  knew  his  place — ^king,  peasant,  peer,  or  priest — 
The  greatest  owned  connexion  with  the  least ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  generous  feeling  ran. 
And  linked  society  a^  man  to  man. 
Gone  are  those  days,  and  gone  the  ties  that  then 
Bound  peers  and  gentry  to  their  fellow  men. 
Now  in  their  place,  behold  the  modem  slave, 
Doomed  from  the  very  cradle  to  the  grave 
To  tread  his  lonely  path  of  care  and  toil ; 
Bound,  in  sad  tmth,  and  bowed  down  to  the  soil. 
He  dies  and  leaves  his  sons  their  heritage- 
Work  for  their  prime,  the  workhouse  for  their  age.' 

£2 
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There  are  some  people  who,  if  you  chance  to  mention  aiiy  of 
the  advantages  of  the  feudal  system,  become  immediately 
alarmed.  They  at  once  imagine  that  your  object  is  to  restore 
England  to  its  primitive  *  statu  quo,'  to  level  the  manufactures, 
and  to  thin  the  population.  For  our  parts,  we  think  any  rea- 
sonable man  vrill  acknowledge  that  the  feudal  system  had  many 
advantages,  and  that  if,  by  considering  it,  we  can  establish  the 
excellence  of  the  social  sympathy  between  classes  that  prevailed 
under  it,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  impressing  the 
public  mind  vrith  a  vrish  that,  without  establishing  the  feudal 
system,  and  destroying  manufectories,  a  similar  sympathy  be- 
tween the  classes  of  this  country  would  be  much  preferable  to 
the  present  state  of  distrust  and  contention. 

It  is  in  simple  beauty  that  the  charm  of  Lord  John  Manners's 
poems  most  frequently  consist.  The  following  verses  on  Christ- 
mas are  very  delightful : — 

'  Oh !  but  it  was  a  goodly  sound, 

In  th'  unenlightened  days, 
To  hear  our  fathers  raise  their  song 
Of  simple-hearted  praise. 

'  Oh !  but  it  was  a  goodly  sight 
The  rough-built  hall  to  see, 
Glancing  with  high-bom  dames  and  men, 
And  hinds  of  low  degree. 

*  To  holy  Church's  dearest  sons. 

The  humble  and  the  poor, — 
To  all  who  came,  the  seneschal 
Threw  open  wide  the  door. 

*  With  morris-dance  and  carol-song. 

And  quaint  old  mystery, 
Memorials  of  a  holy  day 
Were  mingled  in  their  glee. 

*  Red  berries  bright,  and  holly  green, 

Proclaimed  o'er  hall  and  bower, 
That  holy  Church  ruled  all  the  land 
With  undisputed  power. 

*  O'er  wrekin  wide,  from  side  to  side. 

From  grey  beard,  maid,  and  boy, 
Loud  rang  the  note,  swift  flowed  the  tide 
Of  unrestrained  joy. 

*  And  now,  of  all  our  customs  rare, 

And  good  old  English  ways, 
This  one,  of  keeping  Christmas  time. 
Alone  has  reached  our  days ; 
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'  Still,  though  our  hearty  glee  hi»  gone, 
Though  faith  and  love  be  cold, — 
Still  do  we  welcome  Christmas  tidp 
As  fondly  as  of  old. 

*  Still,  round  the  old  paternal  hearth. 

Do  loving  faces  meet, 
And  brothers,  parted  through  the  year, 
Do  brothers  kindly  greet.* 

Lord  John  Manners  has  inscribed  liis  poems  to  the  Honour- 
able Sydney  Smythe,  who  returns  the  compliment  by  inscribing 
his  'Historic  Fancies'  to  *  the  Lord  Jonn  Manners,  M.P., 
whose  gentle  blood  is  only  an  illustration  of  his  gentler  conduct, 
and  whose  whole  life  may  well  remind  us  that  me  only  child  of 
Philip  Sydney  became  a  Manners,  because  he  is  himself  as  true 
and  blameless,  the  Philip  Sydney  of  our  generation/  This  in- 
terchange of  friendly  pledges  has  brought  forth  from  no  insig- 
nificant an  authority  the  charge  of  *  cliquism/  We  cannot,  we 
acknowledge,  see  how  the  &ct  of  two  gentlemen  holding  similar 
views  dedicating  their  works  to  each  other,  can  merit  for  all 
those  who  hold  the  like  views  the  appellation  of  a  '  clique/  If, 
by  the  accusation  of '  cUquism,'  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  either 
Lord  John  Manners,  or  any  of  the  new  generation,  are  anxious 
to  preserve  to  their  *  clique '  a  character  of  exclusiveness,  it  is 
an  assertion  in  contradiction  to  the  very  sentiments  which  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  the  movement, — sentiments  of  catholic 
union,  and  of  sympathy  between  classes.  But  what,  no  doubt, 
was  the  real  motive  of  so  unfounded  an  accusation,  was,  that  to 
some  men  any  public  display  of  natural  feeling  is  utterly  odious; 
they  can  make  no  allowances  for  the  partiality  of  a  friendship 
which  they  cannot  comprehend ;  and,  if  they  have  any  sincere 
feelings  whatever,  thev  have  too  '  aristocratic '  ideas  to  let 
them  appear  to  the  vulgar  without :  they  are,  in  fact,  men  who 
beheve  so  little  in  feehng,  that  they  think  it  theatrical : — 

•  Unwilling  to  be  seen  upon  their  knees, — 
Ashamed  of  their  own  tears/ 

For  our  part,  is  is  with  any  thing  but  an  inclination  to  sneer 
that  we  behold  the  singular  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling,  the 
evidently  heartfelt  friendship  and  affection  that  exists  between 
the  principal  men  of  the  '  New  Generation/  We  consider  it 
a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  there  should  be  men,  even  in  so 
small  a  number,  who  are  so  linked  together  by  love  and  sym- 
pathy, so  impressed  with  the  high  duty  they  nave  undertaken, 
that,  whilst  other  parties  are  barely  kept  together  by  the  ties  of 
mterest  or  necessity,  they  remain  steadfastly  and  trustingly 
united  as  if  they  were  brothers.     We  confess  that  on  readmg 
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the  following  lines  of  Lord  John  Manners,  we  tlioij^ht  for  a 
moment  that  we  were  not  in  the  nineteen^  century. 

•  THE  MEETIKO. — TO  G.  S.  S. 
I. 

*  How  has  mj  heart  looked  forward  to  this  hour, 

When  our  right  hands  should  meet  again ! 
In  loneliness,  in  sunshine,  or  in  shower. 

In  health,  or  joyousness,  or  pain; 
In  foreign  lands,  upon  the  homeless  sea, 
Mj  thoi^ts  were  erer.fiz^d,  dear  Mend,  on  thee. 

II. 
'  Through  the  green  yistas  of  profimed  Versailles, 

With  thee,  by  fisncy  led,  I  strayed ; 
In  grey  Notre  Dame's  time-hallow'd  aisles. 

Thy  soul  was  present  as  I  piay*d : 
Thy  Toioe  was  wafted  on  'die  western  breeze, 
0*er  the  glad  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries. 

m. 
'  And  Biscay^s  heights,  and  plains  of  ftir  Navarre, 

Wanted  a  charm  which  mou  hadst  given ; 
And  though  the  blaze  of  that  romantic  war 

Lit  up  each  spot  with  hues  of  heaven. 
My  soul  did  long  for  the  sweet  sympathies 
Of  thy  fond  heart  and  glory-beaming  eyes. 

IV. 

*  But  most  at  Rome,  while  hanging  o*er  tibe  tomb 

Of  those  the  last  of  Btuart's  line, 
Shrouded  from  gazers  by  the  eveninff's  gloom, 

My  sighs  did  yeam  to  melt  with  tjpdne ; 
For  there  was  no  one  who  could  grieve  with  me, 
The  lonely  mourner  from  beyond  the  sea. 

V. 

'  So  do  I  cherish  half-form*d  hopes,  that  ere 

Our  boyish  spirit,  with  our  boyish  years. 
Hath  fled,  we  two  together  may  repair 

To  mingle  at  that  tomb  our  tears. 
And  pmy  together  to  the  Lord  of  heaven. 
That  our  dear  countiy's  sin  may  be  foi:given. 

'  But  now  no  more — ^to  press  thy  hand,  and  read 

The  love  that  lights  up  thy  blue  eyes. 
And  bid  thee  welcome,  is  the  happy  meed 

Of  him  who  fondly  prophesies 
The  time  when  thy  most  glorious  name  shaU  blaze. 
With  clear  undying  light,  in  nobler  days !' 

After  Milton's  *  Lycidas,'  nothing  that  we  have   read   ex- 
presses^ we  think^  the  affection  of  frieiKlship  so  simply  and  ^o 
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genuinely.  We  are  the  more  ready  to  approve  such  sentiments, 
flo  beautiiiiUy  expressed,  because  we  befaeve  that  the  prevalence 
of  real  friendships,  something  beyond  our  modem  cold  and 
cadenced  urbanity,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  sound  state  of  society ; 
if  the  New  Generation  introduce  a  respect  for  such  feelings,  it 
will  not  be,  in  our  minds,  their  least  service  to  their  country. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Smythe's  '  Historic  Fancies/  (for  it  is  not 
our  object  here  to  notice  the  prose  sketches^)  is  of  a  diflferent 
«tamp  firom  that  of  his  friends  ^  and  in  one  respect  he  has  the 
decided  saperiori^«  He  is  more  careful,  he  has  not  published 
any  thing  that  noes  not  bear  the  mark  of  ample  consider- 
ation; whilst  Lord  John  Manners^  and  more  especially  Mr. 
Milnes,  appear  to  have  written  rather  for  their  pleasure  than  with 
a  view  to  popular  reputation.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Mr.  Milnes  has  a  decided  poetic  genius.  We  are,  we 
must  declare,  completely  for  the  careful  school  of  poetry;  and 
we  wonder  how,  with  the  example  of  Milton  and  JPope  before 
them,  Bsxsf  writers  can  flatter  themselves  that  their  first  uncor- 
rected effiisions  can. merit  the  calm  approval  of  the  reader.  It 
is  much  better  to  publish  a  little  oiuyi  provided  that  little  be 
good ;  for  one  single  careless  line  has  the  effect  of  ruining  the 
best  piece;  and  Mr.  Milnes  has  put  us  continually  into  bad  temper 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  mixes  up  very  indifferent  stanzas 
with  others  well  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  Let 
Mr.  Milnes  follow  the  example  of  Campbell,  who  published  but 
a  few  poems,  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  immortalize  him. 

In  care  Mr.  Smythe  is  not  wanting,  every  one  of  his  pieces 
is  highly  finished,  and  the  use  of  words  is  singularly  simple  and 
appropriate.  Generally  he  is  distinguished  by  a  pkon  roughness 
which  is  not  unprepossessing^  and  winch  arises  from  a  copious 
use  of  monosyllable  and  Saxon  wolds,  not  ill  fitted  to  the  stem 
and  warlike  character  of  the  subjects.  We  shall  illustrate  this 
by  a  few  examples.  The  following  passage  from  the  '  Catholic 
Cavalier '  cannot  be  blamed  as  insipid. 


'  The  Holy  Church  be  praised !  the  king  at  length  hath  raised 

The  standard  of  his  sires,  in  all  knighthood,  on  high  ! 
Now  shall  this  glorious  day  for  that  one  hope  repay 
The  sorrows  which  have  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  eye. 


IV. 

'  By  6od*s  help,  I  ween,  that  wan  and  moumfal  mien 

Shall  harden  heart  and  strengthen  arm  and  steel  us  in  the  strife ; 
Nor  for  that  look  alone  shall  the  Roundhead  host  atone, 

Cry  VUliers— and  strike  home ! — ^we  shall  have  life  for  life !  • 
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*^A  hundred  years  of  wrong  shall  make  our  vengeance  strong! 
A  hundred  years  of  outrage  and  blasphemy  and  broil ; 
Since  the  spirit  of  Unrest  sent  forth  on  her  behest 
The  Apostate  and  the  Puritan  to  do  their  work  of  spoil. 

VI. 

*  Since  the  tyrant's  wanton  bride  trod  the  truth  down  in  her  pride^ 

And  God,  for  England's  sins,  gave  power  to  a  Lie,— 
And  through  the  land  the  light  of  falsehood  burnt  all  bright. 
As  each  churl  thought  to  see  the  day-spring  dawn  on  high. 

VIT. 

*  And  furiously  and  fast,  like  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

There  rose  the  clang  of  voices  midst  strife  and  storm  and  din. 
Yet  through  that  angry  tone  the  Church  prayed  on  alone» 
As  a  mother  pleads  the  more  for  her  chilch^n. 

viii. 
'  She  calls  you  round  her  son,  her  own  anointed  one ; 

Her  standard  is  the  Cross— oh,  lift  it  forth  on  high. 
Her  wrongs  shall  be  our  might,  her  blessings  our  right. 
Her  hopes  our  own  best  hope,  her  saints  our  battle  cry  f 

IX. 

*  They  are  coming,  they  are  here,  each  loyal  Cavalier, 

Newcastle,  Lindsay,  Digby,  the  Hotspur  of  the  cause  ; 
They  are  coming  with  the  sword,  to  rally  round  their  lord, 

For  the  treasons  and  the  plots  'gainst  his  kingdoms  and  his  laws. 


"  They  are  coming,  they  are  here,  each  loyal  Cavalier, 

No  Stanley  ever  shamed  the  George  upon  his  breast ! 
Montrose  shall  rally  forth  the  clansmen  of  the  North, 

The  Seymour  and  the  Somerset  their  liegemen  in  the  West. 

xir. 
*  Wo,  Roundheads,  ye  that  pray  and  cant  like  Pym,  and  say 

Of  the  sin  of  sport  and  maying,  the  crime  of  village  games ! 
Now  by  the  Holy  Rood  but  ye  shall  rue  in  blood 

The  hatred  which  is  borne  by  each  hamlet  to  your  names  1  * 

But  Mr.  Smythe  is  not  always  warhke ;  the  following  sonnet, 
which  comes  home  to  every  one,  is  very  pretty. 

SONNET. 

*  **  Old  times  unqueen  thee,  and  old  loves  endear.*' 

*  Hartley  Coleaujge. 

'  Each  heart  has  some  raie  dream,  which  angels  deign 
To  bear  from  their  high  home,  and  which  once  seen. 
Doth  ever  at  sti'aiige  times  come  back  again, 
The  dearer,  then,  mat  it  before  had  been 
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An  imforgotten  and  most  cherished  guest. 
Such  those  sweet  looks  that  make  me  ever  hin 
Recall  each  link  and  love-knot  in  the  chain 
Of  those  old  days  of  childhood  not  unblest ! 
And  thou — ^there  is  no  change  methinks  in  thee, 
Save  that  the  spell  is  stronger,  and  the  light 
Of  thj  quick  eyes  more  wimiing,  soft  jet  bright, 
like  those  which  Petrarch  saw,  or  feigned  to  see, 
In  the  wild  trances  of  his  lone  delight, 
Yet  not  80  dear  to  him,  as  thine  to  me/ 

We  are  no  blind  admirers  of  James  II.,  still  that  cry  of  his  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  'Spare  my  English  subjects/  and  his 
enthusiasm,  too,  in  the  fight  of  La  Hogue,  when  he  saw  his  allies 
beaten  by  his  countrymen,  showed  that  he  was  an  Englishman 
after  all.  We  cannot  but  sympathize  ynth  Mr.  Smythe  s  verses 
on  this  ill-fated  king. 

IV. 

*  Then  outspake  gallant  Olaverhouse,  and  his  soul  }hrilled  wild  and 

high, 
And  he  showed  the  King  his  subjects,  and  he  prayed  him  not  to  fly. 
Oh  nerer  yet  was  captain  so  dauntless  as  Dundee, 
He  has  sworn  to  chase  the  Hollander  back  to  his  Zuider  Zee. 

V. 

'  But  the  King  has  straightway  answered  him :   no  blood  it  shall  be 

shed. 
Enough,  I  ween,  of  blood  has  been  upon  an  old  man's  head : 
So  power  and  pomp  and  man's  esteem  he  left  and  lost  them  all. 
Earner  than  that  he  better  loved,  one  English  life,  should  fall. 


VIII. 

'  A  moment  back,  and  here  he  stood,  but  not  a  word  we  said. 
But  we  thought  of  ancient  Lear  with  the  tempest  overhead. 
Discrowned,  betrayed,  abandoned — but  nought  could  break  his  will, 
Not  Mary,  his  false  Began,  nor  Anne  his  Gonenl.* 

Although  our  quotations  have  already  ^one  beyond  what  we 
intended,  there  is  so  sweet  a  simplicity  in  me  following  verses  to 
Eleanore,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  them. 

u 
'  Though  my  every  hope  be  o'er, 
I  will  love  thee  all  the  more ; 
Let  me  say  so,  Eleanore  : 

ir. 
*  Not  because  I  can  desciy 
In  thy  soft  and  flashing  eye, 
All  thy  <shildhood's  Napoli ; 
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lU. 

'  Not  because  thou  art  more  fair 
Than  thy  namesake  of  Ferrare, 
Who,  like  thee,  mads  love  deqMur ; 

IT. 

*  Not,  because  in  those  old  days 

Ne'er  was  known  such  theme  ibr  praise 
As  your  grave  and  gxaceful  ways ; 

V. 

*  Not  because  your  young  words  fall 
(Full  of  thoughtful  truth  withal) 
In  sweet  cadence  musical  ; 

VI. 

*  Not  because  you  do  combine 
Many  an  unfailing  sign 

Of  a  great  Patrician  fine  ; 

VII. 

*  Not,  because  with  simplest  air, 
As  of  them  half  unaware, 
Beauty's  choicest  gifts  you  bear, — 

VIII. 

*  Faeiy  gifts  from  lavish  nature, 
Slender  form  and  finished  feature. 
And  the  grace  of  Grecian  stature : 

IX. 

*  Not  for  these,— each  slighter  merit,— 
But  because  you  do  inherit 

Meek,  serene,  and  gentle  spirit. 

X. 

*  Yes,  for  this  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  would  rather  life  forego 
Than  lose  my  love  to  lose  my  woe. 

XI. 

*  Then,  in  pity,  hear  once  more. 
Chance  what  may,  I  will  adore 
Thee,  thee  only,  Bleiinore !  * 

Could  we  afford  space,  we  should  not  conclude  here  our  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Smythe's  poems.  It  was  our  wish  to  have 
quoted  the  *  Merchants  of  OU  England/  but  it  is  too  long, 
and  it  would  have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  grandest  patriotic 
song  since  Campbell's  '  Mariners  of  England/  had  we  quoted 
it  in  part  only.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Smythe's  poetry, 
without  giving  it  our  amplest  and  most  unaualified  praise.  There 
IS  nothing  trashy  in  him,  and  evtty  word  of  his  has  a  thought 
and  a  feeling. 
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Of  Mr.  Milnes  our  admiration,  must  not  be  so  unmixed.  We 
have  never  met  with  any  writer  aince  Byron  and  the  poets  of 
that  day,  who  could  eqmi  Mr.  Milnes  in  iacSity  and  abundance; 
bat  these  very  qualities  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  the  faults  we 
complain  of.  To  our  taste,  hb  poetry  is  but  too  often  loose  and 
woray,  and  exhibits  marks  of  very  great  carelessness.  It  may 
be  very  natural  that  a  pubUc  man  shrald  not  have  much  time  to 

Knder  over  his  writings ;  stilly  though  there  is  nothing  positively 
d  in  any  of  his  poems,  we  cannot,  from  the  very  high  quali- 
ties which  ne  displays  as  a  poet,  help  regretting  that  he  does  not 
think  a  little  moire  oS  posterity.  There  ts  perhaps  nothing  more 
dangerous  for  a  poet  tnan  to  write  much,  unless  that  much  is  first 
rate.  Southey  nas  suffered  from  this,  and  will  suffer  still  more 
with  future  times.  Wolfe  won  a  greater  reputation  by  his 
^  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,*  and  Stretton  ov  his  song  of 
*  Merry  Mai^aret/  than  other  writers  have  done  by  whole 
volumes;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  if  Mr.  Milnes  had  collected  into 
one  volume  his  ^  Men  of  Old,'  his  ^  Long  Ago,'  his  ^  Northern 
Knight  in  Italy,'  his  ^  London  Churches,^  and  his  other  nu- 
merous good  peces,  he  would  have  asserted  for  the  present  day 
a  hish  poetical  character. 

Air.  MOnes  possesses  a  fertility  very  remarkable,  and  his 
power  of  expression  is  second  only  to  fiyron.  We  have  never 
read  anything  that  surpasses  the  singular  beauty  of  the  '  Northern 
Knight  in  Italy,'  a  short  poem,  the  story  of  which  is  rather 
fimtastical,  but  the  execution  of  which  is  exquisite,  and  in  parts 
approaching  to  sublimity.  We  have  ventured  to  mark  in  italics 
those  passages  which  we  think  especially  beautiful.  The  knight, 
on  his  return  from  Palestine,  stops  on  his  way  in  Italy,  in  a  spot, 

'  Where  some  rare  houses  in  the  dear  white  light 
Like  flakes  of  snow  amid  the  verdure  lay.' 

There,  '  resolved  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  beauty,'  he  meditates 
and  muses, 

'  not  unaccompanied ;  for  wheresoever 
His  steps,  through  wood  or  glen  or  field  m|ght  tend — 
A  bird  nke  voice  was  ever  in  his  ear, 
Divinely  sweet,  and  rapturously  clear.* 

The  passages  that  foUow  are  verygrand.  (We  beg  the  reader 
to  observe  the  allegory.) 

*  His  senses  by  such  ecstacy  possessed, 
He  chanced  to  climb  a  torrent*s  slippery  fide, 
And  on  the  utmost  ridge,  refusijog  rest, 
Took  the  first  path  his  eager  loob  descried ; 
And  paused  as  one  outstartled  from  a  txance 
Witmn  a  place  of  strange  significance. 
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'  Amid  the  strife  of  rigour  and  decay 
An  idol  stood,  complete,  vnthout  a  stain. 
Hid  by  a  broad  projection  from  the  sway 
Of  winter  gusts  and  daily-rotting  rain. 
Time  and  ma  agents  seemed  alike  to  spare 
A  thing  so  unimaginably  fiedr. 

*  By  what  deep  memory  or  what  subtler  mean 
Was  it  that  at  the  moment  of  this  sight, 
The  actual  past — ^the  statue  and  the  scene, 
Stood  out  before  him  in  historic  light  ? 

He  knew  the  glorious  image  by  its  name — 
Venus!  the  goddess  of  unholy  fame. 

'  We  heard  the  tread  of  distant  generations 
Slowly  defiling  to  their  place  of  doom ; 
And  thought  how  men  and  families  and  nations 
Had  trusted  in  the  endless  bliss  and  bloom 
Of  her  who  stood  in  desolation  there. 
Now  lorn  of  love  and  unrevered  by  prayer.' 

He  wanders  on, 

*  When  turning  round  a  thicket  weariedly, 

A  building  of  such  mould  as  well  might  pass 
From  graceful  Greece  to  conquering  Italy, 
Eose  in  soft  outline  from  the  silver'd  grass, 
Whose  doors  thrown  back  and  inner  lustre  showed 
It  was  no  lorn  and  tenantless  abode. 

'  Children  of  all  varieties  of  fair. 
And  gaily  vested,  clustered  round  the  portal, 
Until  one  boy,  who  had  not  mien  and  air 
Of  future  manhood,  but  of  youth  immortal, 
Within  an  arch  of  light  came  clear  to  view, 
Descending  that  angelic  avenue. 


•  Led  by  that  troop  of  youthful  innocence, 

A  hall  he  traversed,  up  whose  heaven-topped  dome. 
Thick  vapours  of  delightful  influence 
From  gold  and  alabaster  altars  clomb. 
And  thro*  a  range  of  pillar'd  chambers  past, 
Each  one  more  fiill  of  &erie  than  the  last. 

•  To  his  vague  gaze  those  peopled  walls  disclosed, 
Graces  and  grandeurs  more  to  feel  than  see, 
Celestial  and  heroic  forms  composed 

•  In  many  a  frame  of  antique  poesy ; 

But  wheresoever  the  scene  or  tale  might  fall, 
Still  Venus  was  the  theme  and  crown  of  all. 
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*  There  young  Adonis  scoraed  to  yield  to  her, 
Soon  by  a  sterner  nature  oyercome ; 
There  Paris,  haj^y  hapless  arbiter^ 
For  beauty,  bartered  kingdom,  race  and  home ; 
Save  what  ^neas  rescued  by  her  care. 
As  the  Dedonian  wood-nymph  pictured  there. 

'  But  ere  he  scanned  them  long,  a  lady  entered. 
In  long  white  robes  majesticed  arrayed. 
Though  on  ber  fuse  alone  his  eyes  were  centred. 
Which  weird  suspicion  to  his  mind  conveyed. 
For  every  feature  which  he  could  there  divine. 
Of  the  old  marble  in  the  silver  shrine. 


*  Such  converse  of  melodious  looks  and  words 
Paused  at  the  call  of  other  symphonies. 
Invisible  agencies  that  draw  the  cords 

Of  massive  curtains,  rising  as  they  rise, 
So  that  the  music-closing  swell  reveal'd 
The  paradise  of  pleasure  there  concealed. 

*  It  waa  a  wide  alcove,  thick  walled  with  flowers, 
Gigantic  blooms,  of  aspect  that  appeared 
Beyond  the  range  of  vegetative  powers ;  - 

A  flush  of  splendour  almost  to  be  feared, 

A  strange  affinity  of  life  between 

Those  glorious  creatures  and  that  garden*s  queen. 

*  Luminous  gems  were  wearing  from  aloft. 
Fantastic  rainbows  on  the  fountain  spray, — 
Cushions  of  broidered  purple,  silken — soft. 
Profusely  heaped  beside  the  table  lay, 
Whereon  all  show  of  form  and  hue  encreast 
The  rich  temptation  of  the  coming  feast. 

'  There,  on  one  couch,  and  served  by  cherub  hands, 
The  knight  and  lady  banqueted  in  joy ; 
With  fireshest  firuits  from  scarce  discovered  lands, 
Such  as  he  saw  in  pictures  when  a  boy ; 
And  cates  of  flavours  excellent  and  new, 
TJiat  to  the  unpalled  taste  still  dearer  grew. 

'  Once,  and  but  once,  a  spasm  of  very  fear, 
Went  through  him,  v:hen  a  breeze  of  nulden  cold 
Sighed  like  a  dying  brother,  in  his  ear, 
And  made  the  royal  flowers  around  unfold 
Their  gorgeous  faces  in  the  leafy  band. 
Like  the  mimosa  touched  by  mortal  hand. 
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'  Then  almost  ghastly  seemed  the  tinted  sheen, 
Saltless  and  savourless  those  lusoioiis  meats. 
Till  quick  the  lady  rose,  nith  smile  serene. 
As  one  idio  could  command,  hixt  still  entveattf ; 
And  filling  a  gold  gohlet»  kissed  the  bdm, 
And  paned  it  babbiing  fiom  her  Ijpe  to  him. 

'  At  once  ahserfaing  that  nectaieoas  dzsugiit 
And  the  delieioiis  mdiance  of  those  ejes. 
At  doubt  and  temnvfit  he  inly  laughed. 
And  grasped  her  hand,  aa  'twere  a  teumey'a  priase; 
And  heacd  this  muimer,  as  she  nsaorer  drerv, 
"  Yes,  I  am  Lore,  and  Ixyre  iras  made  for  yeu!*^* 

He  now  has  a  dream  : 

*  At  first  he  stood  beside  a  public  road, 
Hedged  in  by  myrtle  and  embowered  by  plane, 
Whue  figures  vested  in  old  Grecian  mode 
Drew  thro*  the  pearly  dawn  a  winding  train, 
So  strangely  cbanctered,  he  could  not  know 
Were  it  oi  triumph  or  ftmereal  woe. 

*  For  crowns  of  bay  enwreath'd  each  beauteous  head. 
Beauty  of  perfect  maid  and  perfBot  man ; 

Slow  pac^d  the  milk-white  oxen  gajrlanded ; 
Torch-beaiing  ehildren  mingled  as  IhoT  ittn, 
Gleaming  among  the  elder  that  u^old. 
Tripods  and  cups  and  plates  of  chasM  geld. 

*  But  then  he  marked  the  ftowers  were  colouHesv, 
Crisp  withered  hung  the  honomuble  leatee, 
And  on  the  faces  hung  ike  high  dittresi 

Of  thois  f€hom  Sdf  nutainB  when  Fate  herea^ew.* 

Of  course  he  soon  finds  that  the  sorceress  is  a  demon,  whose 
head  he  attempts  to  strike  off :— ^ 

'  The  eflfort  seemed  agauist  a  jutting  alone 
To  strike  his  hasd,  ttkLthen  he  *woke-Hak>iie!* 

We  cannot  foUow  the  knight  in  his  return  home  to  his  '  first 
affection/  all  of  which  is  well  told ;  but  we  think  that  we  have 
shown  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers,  that  if  Mr.  Milnes  is  ever 
imperfect  in  his  poetry,  it  is  not  through  any  lack  of  genius. 

The  following  is  an  appeal  which  we  would  make  to  all  men, 
for  it  is  but  too  frequent  a  fault  to  sanction  our  rettissness  by 
the  remissness  of  others : — 
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Is  it  becBiwe  our  fellows  are  depraved. 

That  we  should  leave  our  work  and  be  like  them  ? 
No ;  if  the  laws  of  love  and  truth  are  braved, 
From  peasant's  cap  to  jewelled  diadem. 
The  more  s  the  pity ; 
"  Ten  righteous  men/*  the  Patriarch  sajs,  "  had  saved 
The  heaven-cursed  dty."  * 

A  very  touching  moral  is  contained  in  the  fotiowing : — 

*  I  saw  two  children  intertwine 

Their  arms  about  each  other, 
Like  the  lithe  tendrils  of  a  vine 
Around  its  nearest  brother ; 

And  ever  and  anon. 

As  gaily  they  ran  on, 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  face. 
Anticipating  an  embrace. 

*  I  marked  these  two  when  they  were  men, 

I  watched  them  meet  one  day ; 
They  touched  each  other*8  hands,  and  then 

Each  went  on  his  own  way ; 
There  did  not  seem  a  tie 

Of  love,  the  lightest  chain 
To  make  them  turn  a  lingering  eye, 

Or  press  the  hand  again.' 

There  are  few  who  can  look  back  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
without  feelings  of  affection,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  could 
express  such  feelings  in  a  manner  which  would  meet  our  sym- 
pathies more  exactly  than  Mr.  Milnes  : — 

*  ON  BEYISmNO  CAMBBIDGE  AFTEB  A  LONG  ABSENCE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

*  Nor  few,  nor  poor  in  beauty  my  resorts 

In  foreign  climes, — ^nor  negligent  or  dull 
My  observation ;  but  these  long-left  courts 

I  still  find  beautiful,  most  beautiful ! 
And  fairly  are  they  more  so  than  before; 

For,  to  my  eye,  fresh  from  a  southern  land. 
They  wear  the  covering  of  the  scenes  of  yore. 

And  the  old  faith  that  made  them  here  to  stand. 
I  paint  the  students  as  they  were. 

Not  the  men-children  of  these  jforward  days, 
But  miM-eyed  boys,  just  risen  from  their  knees, 

While— woud  as  angels  of  their  holy  care — 
Fotlowing  tne  symbol-vested  priest,  they  raise 

.The  ml  response  of  antique  litanies.* 

The  beautiful  song  of  '  I  wandered  by  the  brook-side/  is  one 
of  those  songs,  the  very  popularity  of  which  makes  one  ignorant 
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of  its  author,  in  the  same  way  as  some  sayings  become  proverbs, 
and  own  no  authorship.  We  confess  we  were  taken  by  surprise 
to  find  that  it  owed  its  parentage  to  Mr.  Milnes. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  wording  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
following  stanzas  from  the  piece  entitled  the  *  Papal  Benedict 
tion  f — 

'  Thanks,  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  in  these  evil  days — 

Days  of  hard  hearts  and  cold — 
Days  where  no  love  is  found  in  all  our  ways, 

When  man  is  overbold, 
And  loathes  all  tender  mutual  offices, 

And  nothing  old  reveres ; 
Unwilling  to  be  seen  upon  his  knees, 

Ashamed  of  his  own  tears : 
My  soul  the  gracious  privilege  of  this  sight — 

This  priceless  sight — ^has  won, 
A  people  of  too  simple  &ith  to  slight 

A  father's  benison ; 
Not  in  low  flattery,  not  in  selfish  dread. 

Before  one  meek  old  man, 
A  people — a  whole  people — ^prostrated, 

Infant  and  veteran. 
By  that  high-priest,  in  prelude  of  deep  prayer 

Implored  and  sanctified. 
The  benediction  of  paternal  care 

Can  never  be  denied. 
Most  surely  from  that  narrow  galler}- 

The  oriflamme  unfurled. 
Shelters  beneath  its  grand  benignity 

Borne  and  the  orbed  world/ 


It  certainly  is  no  dearth  of  excellent  pieces — ^pieces  which,  if 
they  stood  alone  and  not  overshadowed  by  others  that  are  very 
ne^tigent,  would  place  their  writer  on  an  equality  in  public 
opmion  with  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury,— which  incline  us  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Milnes.  He  has  not 
done  justice  to  his  genius :  still  there  is  an  unexpected  variety, 
a  wonderfiil  fertility  in  his  subjects  and  his  style ;  he  is  equally 
a  master  of  plain  and  terse  energy,  and  of  a  more  luxuriant 
softness.  Amongst  his  more  perfect  pieces, — we  call  those  the 
more  perfect  from  which  there  is  nothmg  to  retrench, — ^that  one 
on  the  ^  London  Churches '  is,  in  its  quiet  unpretending  way, 
perhaps  the  most  so.  In  it  there  is  not  a  word  too  mu(£,  and 
the  second  stanza  is  one  of  the  luckiest  antitheses  which  we 
have  ever  met.  The  prayer-book  and  the  vinaigrette,  and  the 
cross  and  the  coronet  are  broup^ht  into  play  in  a  manner  quiet 
but  powerful  :— 
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*  LONDON  CHT7BOHE8. 

*  I  Stood  one  Sunday  morning 

Before  a  large  church  door, 
The  congregation  gathered. 

And  carriages  a  score — 
From  one  outstepped  a  lady 

I  oft  had  seen  before. 

'  Her  hand  ^ms  on  a  prayer-book. 
And  held  a  vinaigrette ; 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption 

Clear  on  the  book  was  set, — 
But  above  the  cross  there  glistened 
A  golden  coronet. 

For  her  the  obsequious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide ; 

Lightly  as  up  a  ball-room 
Her  footsteps  seemed  to  glide — 

There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

*  But  after  her  a  woman 

Peeped  wistfully  within, 
On  whose  wan  £Eiee  was  graven 

Life's  hardest  discipline — 
The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 

Of  weakness,  pain,  and  sin. 

*  The  few  free  seats  were  crowded 

Where  she  could  rest  and  pray ; 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 

Each  side  in  fair  array — 
*'  God's  house  holds  no  poor  sinners" 

She  sighed,  and  crept  away. 

*  Old  Heathendom's  vast  temples 

Held  men  of  eveiy  &te ; 
The  steps  of  &r  Benares 

Commingle  small  and  great ; 
The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 

Confounds  all  human  state. 

'  The  aisles  of  blessed  Peter 

Are  open  all  the  year ; 
Throughout  wide  Christian  Europe 

The  Christian's  riight  is  clear — 
To  use  God  s  house  in  freedom, 

Eadi  man  the  other's  peer. 
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*  Save  only  in  thut  England, 

Where  this  disgrace  I  saw — 
England  where  no  one  crouches 

In  tyranny's  hase  law«^ 
England  where  all  are  equal 

Beneath  the  eye  of  law. 

*  Yet  there,  too,  each  cathedral 

Contracts  its  ample  room — 
No  weary  heggar  resting 

Within  theholy  gloom — 
No  earnest  student  musing 

Beside  the  fiemaous  tomb ! 

*  Who  shall  remove  this  evil 

That  desecrates  our  age^-^ 
A  scandal  great  as  ever 

Iconoclastic  rage  ? 
Who  to  this  Christian  {leople 

Restore  their  heritage? 

To  Mr.  Milnes,  as  to  all  these  writers,  great  poetic  talents 
must  be  conceded.  They  have  the  first  requisite  for  poets — sin- 
cerity. No  man,  however  opposed  to  their  views,  or  incredulous 
as  to  the  practicability  of  their  objects,  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  serious  in  their  convictions,  and  earnest  in  their 
resolves.  They  continued  perseveringly  in  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  encountered  their  first  efforts,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
now  that  success  is  be^nnii^  to  smile  npon  their  hopes,  they  will 
grow  less  earnest  in  their  fieuth.  Their  poetry  is,  moreover,  constant 
to  their  objects,  for  though,  the  poetic  deling  once  awakened, 
their  muse  often  wanders  to  the  groves  of  love  and  to  the 
haunts  of  romance,  still  she  returns  again  and  again  to  the  halls 
and  the  monuments  and  the  valleys  of  England :  she  is  entirely 
English.  We  cannot  entirely  sympathize  with  Mr.  Milnes* 
views  of  Eastern  life,  nor  with  Mr.  Smythe's  '  Republicans  of 
St.  Antoine,'  for  we  cannot  admire  what  we  cannot  approve ; 
but  we  can  make  allowances  for  the  venturesome  spirit  of  men 
that  would  seek  for  high  feeling  in  ever^  nation  and  climate. 
As  Englishmen,  indeed,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  whilst  the 
rising  generation  of  Ireland  is  taintea  with  a  growing  spirit  of 
infidelity,  whilst  that  of  France  has  a  vain  and  dangerous  spirit 
of  war  for  its  idol,  whilst  that  of  Italy  displays  its  energy  in 
plots  and  machinations,  the  young  spirits  of  our  ovim  country 
are  evincing  a  holier  dtspoaiticMi.  To  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  to  renew  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  that 
natural  sympathy  without  which  no  society  can  be  sound,  to 
bring  back  a  purer  and  warmer  spirit  of  religion, — these  are 
objects  to  the  attainment  of  which  a  whole  fife  were  no  un- 
worthy sacrifice. 
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Those  who  cannot  comprehend  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Ja- 
cobites may  be  prtused  without  a  covert  attack  being  implied 
against  Queen  v  ictoria,  or  that  the  advantages  that  existed 
under  the  feudal  system  may  be  demonstrated  without  hos- 
tility against  the  present  manufacturies  and  commerce — ^to  men 
of  this  stamp  we  have  little  to  say.  Nations,  like  men,  have 
their  youth  and  their  maturity.  However  much  we  may  regret 
the  freshness,  the  simplicity,  and  the  joyousness  of  our  boyhood, 
there  are  very  few  ^ho,  were  an  angel  to  descend  on  earth  and 
offer  them  the  power,  would  be  willing  to  be  boys  again.  There 
is  an  impulse  tiiat  makes  us  wish  to  go  forward,  and  even  had 
we  not  mis  impulse,  no  wise  man  would  look  back  with  regret 
upon  what  it  is  impossible  to  return  to.  But  though  we  cannot 
renew  our  youth,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour 
to  preserve — 'midst  the  business  and  the  stem  occupations  of 
our  manhood — something  of  our  young  feelings.  The  boy  grows 
up  and  has  high  and  sendus  duties  to  perform,  but  why  should 
he  grow  callous  as  he  grows  strong,  why  should  he  lose  the 
better  feelings  of  his  nature  as  he  acquires  the  influence  effec- 
tually to  exert  them  ?  And  as  for  nations,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  wealth,  and  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  a  high  degree 
of  polite  refinement,  are  inconsistent  with  honesty,  morsJity, 
generosity,  and  human  love. 


Art.  VI. —  Whitehall;  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Charles  the  First,  By  the  Author  of  Whitefriars.  London, 
1846. 

Whitefriars  ;  or  the  Days  of  Charles  the  Second.    London, 
1844. 

Richelieu  in  Love:  or  the  Youth  of  Charles  the  Firsts  an 
Historical  Comedy.     London,  1844. 

In  heading  our  article  with  the  titles  of  tliese  works,  we  per- 
haps owe  some  apology  to  the  author  for  imputing  to  nim 
a  work  which  he  has  not  directly  owned  in  the  case  of  the 
comedy.  But  common  report  is  considered  in  law  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  entertaining  suspicions  against  any  one, 
and  we  have  not  only  common  report  to  allege  in  ours,  but 
what  we  conceive  to  be  an  admission  of  the  accused  himself, 
although  couched  in  laughing  phrase  in  the  Preface  to  the  new 
work,  Whitehall. 

Of  our  own  wisdom,  we  confess,  we  should  not  readily  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  piece  so  glittering  with  gaiety  and 
the  effervescence  of  high  spirits,  was  the  production  of  the  same 
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mind  which  has  exerted  powers  so  darkly  trs^cal  in  the  fictions 
before  us.  In  the  author's  first  production,  Whitefriarsy  there 
are  scarcely  any  traces  of  this  exquisite  sprightliness ;  there  is 
wity  but  generally  of  a  saturnine  and  misanthropical  character ; 
we  should  not  have  imagined  it  possible  for  one  to  throw  off 
such  a  weight  of  gloomy  knowledge  in  the  dark  depths  of 
humanity  rushing  at  once  into  such  a  youthfiil  sparkle  of  fit>- 
licsome  mncies  and  enjoyment.  There  is  a  soft  voluptuous  light 
poured  over  the  brilliant  groupings  of  the  drama  differing  fi-om 
that  of  the  romances,  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  serene  star  from 
that  of  a  comet,  or  the  breathings  of  a  parterre  of  roses  from  the 
air  which  floats  over  a  physic  garden,  containing  the  most  deadly 
as  well  as  gratefiil  perfumes. 

The  same  ^uahties  are,  nevertheless,  at  the  root  of  these 
opposite  exertions  of  the  creative  faculty ;  an  imagination  of 
^reat  vividness,  and  a  wonderfiil  power  of  reflecting  its  images 
m  words.  There  is  something  Shakesperian  in  such  a  range  of 
subject;  and  it  is  our  convictionthatthis  writer  is  destined  to  achieve 
some  fatness,  which  induces  us  to  undertake  a  task,  always  painfiil, 
of  pomting  out  to  him  his  errors  in  time  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming systematic,  growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening 
with  ms  strength,  like  the  fungous  deformities  on  a  noble  oak, 
which  finally  deprive  it  of  all  beauty  and  proportion. 

Who  the  author  of  '  Whitefriars '  may  be  we  pretend  not  to 
know,  nor  do  we  desire  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  it  pleases  him 
to  throw  over  his  identitv.  We  imagine  he  is  the  best  jud^e  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  that  tlie  reasons  must  be  strong  vmich 
induce  him  to  decline  honours  which  few  writers  need  despise. 
We  acquit  him,  also,  of  any  puerile  idea  of  exciting  curiosity  b^ 
concealment.  The  world  is  too  blas6  to  care  by  whom  it  is 
amused;  it  asks  only  to  be  amused.  The  author's  seeming 
familiarity  with  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  reported  re- 
sidence abroad,  may  suggest  reasons  for  his  continuea  anonym, 
which,  after  all,  we  have  no  right  to  demand.  Meanwhile,  our 
authors  at  home  are  gainers,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  emi- 
nence to  whom  his  own  clique  have  not  assigned  the  honours  of 
the  parentage. 

It  is  singular  that  the  a^e  of  utilitarianism  has  produced  the 
most  splendid  works  of  fiction ;  and  above  all,  its  great  master, 
Scott,  the  magician  in  whose  rins  so  few  have  dared  to  stand, 
and  Uiose  venturing  into  it  have  but  called  up  colourless  phan- 
toms, instead  of  the  vital  presences  which  Scott  evoked  from  the 
Hades  of  the  past.  In  vain  have  his  innumerable  imitators 
imagined  that  they  imitated  him  by  elaborate  cataloging  of 
features,  costumes,  or  scenery;  all  presenting  no  distmct  pic- 
tures to  the  mind's  eye,  and  depriving  the  imagination  of  the 
canvass  necessary  even  for  her  rapid  pencillings.    Industry  may 
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hew  the  statue,  but  only  genius  steals  the  fire  from  heaven  to 
animate  it.  The  historical  romance  was  becoming  effete ;  what 
may  fairly  be  called  the  Dutch  style  of  novelism  threatened  to 
supersede,  in  the  public  taste,  the  gorgeous  school  of  the 
Rubens  of  romance;  we  needed  a  new  writer  to  restore  its 
glories,  and  we  have  one. 

The  historical  romance,  like  the  Shakesperian  drama,  seems 
to  admit  of  the  characteristics  of  all  the  other  species,  and  as 
such  it  is  treated  by  the  writer  of  these  powerful  works.  From 
the  palace  to  the  hut,  from  the  trains  of  kin^  and  statesmen  to 
those  of  pedlars  and  idiots,  we  pass  in  his  company  with  a 
facility  akin  to  the  leaps  from  the  musings  of  Hamlet  to  the 
doegrel  pleasantries  of  the  grave-diggers. 

In  the  chronological  order  of  the  subjects,  the  works  whose 
titles  head  our  article  should  be  nearly  reversed,  inasmuch  as 
the  Comedy  takes  Charles  the  First  in  the  bloom  of  his  pro- 
mising youth ;  '  Whitehall '  delineates  the  vast  struggle  wnich 
ended  in  his  destruction ;  and  '  Whitefriars '  is  devoted  to  the 
times  of  his  licentious  son  and  successor,  Charles  the  Second. 
But  we  must  take  the  order  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  author 
to  give  his  productions  to  us. 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  us  in  Whitefriars,  and 
even  more  so  in  Whitehall,  is  the  prodigious  multitude  of  events, 
and  personages,  the  six^-mile-an-hour  velocity  with  which 
we  pass  through  unnumbered  scenes,  behold  unnumbered  jper- 
sonages,  and  yet  not  in  the  fashion  of  railroad  speed,  which 
allows  us  to  obtain  no  distinct  views  either  of  places  or  faces. 
We  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
to  remember  every  body  that  also  lived  in  them,  and  to  have 
distinct  ideas  how  they  moved,  breathed,  and  had  their  being. 
By  what  singular  artifice  is  this  effect  produced?  Simply  by 
the  absence  of  any;  the  writer  has  a  clutch  of  imagination 
which  enables  him,  like  a  great  general  detecting  at  a  glance 
the  right  points  of  attack,  to  fix  with  a  few  strokes  his  im- 
pressions. Nothing  is  so  simple  in  its  operations  as  power. 
Our  critical  brethren  watched  the  appearance  of  the  new  and 
erratic  orb  with  CTeat  mis^vings,  and  few  anticipated  its  bril- 
liant apogee.  This  profusion  of  power  puzzled  them ;  some 
found  faiut  because  they  could  not  detect  the  author*s  own 
opinions  of  the  events  and  personages  he  described ;  they  could 
not  tell  how  to  treat  him ;  it  was  a  problem  whether  he  was  a 
Whi?  or  a  Tory ;  with  a  really  implacable  personal  calm,  he  gave 
to  all  his  characters  appropriate  language  and  appropriate  deeds, 
exagieerated  nothing.  Others  were  scandalized  ttiat  he  gave  no 
sanctified  commentaries  as  he  proceeded ;  called  nothing  good 
or  bad,  but  described  both  until  words  seemed  actually  to  do  the 
duty  of  things. 
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And  yet,  with  something  of  the  churlish  humour  of  Apemantus 
railing  at  the  too  great  plenty  of  the  feast  of  Timon,  we  could 
wish  that  this  unbounded  exuberance  were  checked.  The  burst 
of  the  stream  in  Whitefriars  has  not  subsided  either  in  vio- 
lence or  rapidity  in  Whitehall.  We  feel  at  times  like  a  tra- 
veller viewing  tne  Falls  of  Niagara,  until  the  roar  and  tumult 
make  his  brain  dizzy,  and  his  hearing  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds. 
We  could  desire  some  places  of  rest;  more  elaborate  details; 
more  frequent  meetings  with  our  personages;  and  yet,  when 
we  remember  how  oft^  the  good  old  style  has  put  us  to  sleep, 
we  could  half  rescind  our  blame. 

The  exceedingly  strong  colours  in  which  the  villains  of 
Whitefriars  are  pamted,  attract  the  attention  so  powerfully  as 
to  induce  some  of  our  contemporaries  to  class  it  in  that  modem 
school  which  seeks  its  effects  m  the  exhibitions  of  low  depravity; 
but  with  extreme  injustice.  The  character  of  Algernon  Sydney, 
as  delineated  in  this  romance,  is  one  of  the  noblest  ever  drawn, 
and  fully  realizes  our  ideal  of  that  great  English  gentleman, 
while  that  of  his  enchanting  daughter  merits  in  the  highest 
degree  the  title  which  stands  among  the  designations  of  women 
as  the  lily  among  flowers,  of  a  lady. 

Nextinorderof  time, advances  the  'prohibited'  comedy, vainly 
commanded  to  betake  itself  to  oblivion.  '  Richelieu  in  Love,' — 
and  in  love  indeed  !  We  know  not  that  love,  understood  not  in 
its  sombre  depths,  but  in  its  lisht  French  moods,  has  ever  been 
more  exquisitely  and  vividly  delineated  than  in  this  charming 
production.  The  grace,  elegance,  and  courtly  splendour  of  the 
tankage  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  what  a  comedy  should  be, 
with  scarcely  an  idea  in  it  which  can  be  called  sad.  Even  the 
morbidly  melancholy  Louis  XIII.  expresses  his  determinations 
of  vengeance  in  a  lovely  simile : — '  I  will  crush  them  like  wasps 
revelling  in  a  rose.'  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  wit  of  this  sin- 
^ar  drama,  however  sparkling  on  the  surface,  has  a  darker 
depth  for  those  who,  Uke  ourselves,  are  even  too  well  versed  in 
the  cores  of  the  world's  mysteries,  and  feel  the  edge  of  those 
sarcasms  with  which  the  personages  seem  only  to  play  as  tbey 
did  of  old  with  swords  in  the  Pyrmic  dance. 

Whitehall ! — ^it  is  singular  how  strongly  the  bump  of  locality 
is  developed  in  modern  novelists;  but  the  title  is  felicitously 
chosen.  Whitehall,  with  its  disastrous  window,  is  the  point  to 
which  all  the  events  of  the  story  irresistibly  tend ;  and  within  its 
walls,  its  vast  galleries,  and  deserted  chambers,  we  encounter 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  of  the  romance. 
The  faults  and  merits  of  Whitefriars  are  here,  but  in  greater  de- 
velopement ;  the  same  affluence  of  invention,  die  same  headlong 
rapidity.  But  there  are  qualities  in  it  for  which  we  did  not  give 
the  author  of  Whitefriars  credit ;  there  is  a  vein  of  humour,  a 
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sense  of  the  ludicrouB  and  grotesque,  which  we  scarcely  hoped 
to  find  in  him,  and  a  talent  at  landscape-painting  hitherto  unex- 
erted.  Afi  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  battle-scenes,  and 
all  those  partaking  of  horror  and  confusion,  this  stormy  writer 
is  in  his  dement. 

The  characters  of  Whitehall  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
those  in  Whitefriars.  Great  men,  great  warriors,  great  states- 
men, to  enter  into  such  bosoms  is  a  task  for  no  common  mind. 
Less  showy  and  striking  than  the  period  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  sober  richness  of  its  tone  is  deepened  by  our  recollections  of 
the  gaudy  colours  and  vivadly  of  its  predecessor.  Yet  in  that 
ornate  and  festal  style,  we  have  several  fine  specimens,  among 
which  we  might  instance  the  description  of  the  Koyal  Masque  at 
Oxford,  and  the  still  more  lively  and  sparkling  account  of  the 
humorous  citizen,  Bulstocke's,  Midsummer-Day  Party.  Amidst 
these  many  coloured  and  various  masses  which  surround  us 
throughout,  we  almost  become  cotemporaries  of  that  prodigious 
struggle. 

Charles  the  First  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  a  good 
subject  for  romance,  personally ;  and  it  required  powers  of  pic- 
turesque delineation  like  those  of  the  author  of  Whitefriars  to 
render  him  so  deeply  interesting  as  he  continues  throughout  the 
tale.  The  dimity  and  sober  majesty  of  his  character  amidst  his 
sorrows  and  bitter  overthrow  move  us  continually,  even  while  as 
continually  working  his  overthrow  with  the  hero,  Ingulph,  whose 
terrible  destiny  it  is — ^but  we  will  not  lay  bare  a  mystery  which 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  romance.  This  Ingulph  is  a 
character  of  sin^ar  depth  and  force— the  Hamlet  of  republic- 
anism. That  of  Cromwell  is  a  profound  study  which  we  would 
recommend  to  our  rash  daubers  of  historical  portraits.  Those 
personages  which  are  purely  imaginative  are  fiiU  of  vitality ;  they 
do  not  float  through  the  mind,  and  pass  away  without  a  trace. 
The  mournful  beauty  of  the  betrayea  Mexican  girl  will  haunt 
many  a  memory  in  company  with  the  fair  and  perfectly  noble 
vision  of  Strafiord^s  daughter,  Marie. 

It  is  in  the  deUcacy  and  finish  of  their  female  deUneations  that 
the  great  masters  of  the  lyre  and  of  romance  display  themselves; 
and  we  freely  confess  that  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for 
finer  impersonations  of  the  sex  than  in  these  works.  There  is  a 
tenderness,  beauty,  and  charm  of  womanliness,  in  the  delineations 
of  the  author  of  *  Whitefnars,'  which  remind  us  of  Rousseau's 
fascinating  and  passionate  dreaminess  of  beauty,  in  which  the 
soul  seems  to  bathe  deliriitedly  as  the  mountains  in  the  rosy 
ocean  of  sunset.  Anne  d'Autriche,  in  the  comedy,  is  an  en- 
chantress whose  brilliant  coquettish  vivacity  is  so  mingled  with 
sensibility  and  feeling,  that — but  let  us  qollect  all  the  dignity  of 
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criticismy  and  not  compromise  omrselves  by  an  admiration  unbe* 
coming  the  coldness  and  gravity  of  our  office.  But  he  who  can 
commence  the  perusal  of '  Richelieu  in  Love/  and  leave  it  off  in 
the  middle,  though  he  hear  the  dinner-bell  twice,  is  in  possession 
of  more  philosophy  than  is  in  us.  We  cannot  resist  giving  the 
following  quotation  from  the  play,  seduced  by  its  playful  luxu- 
riance of  description. 

"  SCENE  III. 
Antirehamber,    Enter  Queen  Anne,  and  Buckingham /oUototn^. 

Queen  Anne, — Sir,  if  you  are  a  hunter,  you  have  mistaken  your 
game.     Prithee,  leave  me,  we  shall  be  observed. 

Buckingham. — ^Observe  who  will,  loveliest!  I  am  content  to  be 
caught  in  the  net  if  Venus  be  my  fellow-prisoner. 

Queen  Anne. — You  come  of  an  impudent  &mily,  I  conjecture,  cava- 
lier. 

Buckingham. — Originally  French,  Madam. 

Queen  Anne, — ^Your  name,  if  your  mother  forgot  not  to  put  a  handle 
on  you ;  and  have  you  any  business  in  existence,  or  are  you  nothing — 
I  mean,  a  gentleman  ? 

Buckingham, — ^My  name  is  Villiers,  and  I  am  nothing — but  what 
you  please  to  make  me. 

Queen  Anne. — I  thought  you  were  a  gardener,  by  your  floweiy 
sindles. 

Buckingham. — ^And  so  I  am,  sweet  mask,  in  human  flowers ! — Set  a 
parterre  of  lovely  women  before  me,  and  I  will  cull  a  nosegay  which 
the  Grand  Signer  might  envy.  Your  fair  maidens  are  my  lilies,  your 
beautiful  fragrant  women  my  roses,  your  bashfiil  tender  rogues  my 
violets,  and  yourself— oh !  there's  no  flower  can  be  compared  to  you. 

Queen  Anne. — Oh,  but  there  is.  What  say  you  to  a  nettle-bloom  in 
a  hedge  of  briars  ? 

Buckingham: — Pluck  boldly,  and  they  will  not  sting.  Off,  envious 
mask! 

Queen  Anne. — ^Away !  What  mean  you ;  to  insult  me  ? 

Buckingham. — Insult  you !  I  would  fight  a  duel  with  myself  if  I 
dared.  But  why  this  trepidation,  dearest  lady? — ^Does  the  expression 
of  my  passionate  admiration  excite  fear  ?  Ah,  Madam,  there  is  such 
miyesty  mingled  with  your  beauty,  like  heat  in  flame,  that — 

Queen  Anne, — ^That  like  a  foolish  child  you  would  bum  your  fingers? 
But  this  is  folly,  and  moreover  I  shall  be  missed.  What  inference 
would  malice  put  on  our  simultaneous  absence,  think  you  ? 

Buckingham. — Then  may  we  not  as  well  eat  the  peach,  as  be 
whipped  for  it  uneaten  ? 

Queen  Anne. — ^I  know  not  wherefore  I  slap  you  not  in  the  fiEU^e,  but 
that  it  would  tingle  my  hand ! — ^Hist,  a  step  ? 

Buckingham. — I  fear  nothing. 

Queen  Anne. — Very  possibly :  you  are  a  man,  and  may  brave  the 
world.     I  am  unfortunately  a  woman,  and  must  study  its  looks  as  a 
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skTe  Ills  masters.  You  men  can  polish  up  your  reputations  like  your 
rusly  swords ;  but  women's,  once  breathed  on,  are  dimmed  for  ever, 
like  flawed  diamonds.     Pray  you,  Sir,  leave  me,  I  am  closely  watched. 

Buckingham. — If  I  left  you,  I  should  leave  my  soul  behind  me ;  and 
what  were  a  man  without  a  soul  ? 

Queen  Anne. — ^Why,  first  cousin  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  he  met.  But  pray  you,  Sieur,  is  it  an  English 
custom  to  talk  such  wild  nonsense  to  every  woman  one  dances  wiUi  ? 

Buckingham. — No,  my  lovely  mask,  not  to  every  woman — 

Queen  Anne. — ^Ha !  what,  then,  do  you  take  me  for? 

Bucldngham. — Nay,  dear  lady,  I  had  but  excepted  the  old,  the 
ugly,  the  cross — all  die  contraries  of  your  sweet  self. 

Queen  Anne. — Perchance,  you  consider  other  qualities  of  this  class, 
too.     But  do  not  imagine  that  because  I — Hark  !  some  one  comes. 

Buckingham. — He  is  then  predestined  to  be  hanged  in  his  own  scarf. 

Queen  Anne. — I  rather  fear  that  fate  for  yourself,  my  brave  cavalier. 

Buckingham. — Is  it  held  so  criminal,  in  a  court  so  famous  for  its 
mild  morality,  to  worship  beauty  like  that  which  hears  me  ? 

Qu£en  Anne. — ^The  offence  is  small,  but  what  if  the  offended  be 
preat?  It  were  a  light  crime  to  kill  a  cat ;  but  to  pull  the  lion's  beard 
is  another  afibir.  Besides,  you  say  I  am  beautiful;  how  know  you 
that?     I  may  be  the  ugliest  old  woman  living. 

Buckingham. — ^This  mellifluous  voice  which  subdues  my  soul,  this 
sculptured  form,  this  soft  hand  which  trembles  in  mine,  can  they  be- 
long to  aught  but  the  loveliest  youth  ?  Keep  me  no  longer  languish- 
ing !  let  me  behold  that  Purest  face !  and  it  shall  be  my  heaven  to 
remember  it  for  ever. 

Queen  Anne. — ^Well,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

iymmasks.) 

Buckingham — Oh,  thou  breathing  rose !  I  surrender  myself  thy 
slave  now,  and  for  ever ! 

Queen  Anne. — ^Arise,  arise !  you  are  too  deeply  studied  in  romances. 
So,  you  know  me  not,  and  I  resume  my  mask. 

Buckingham. — It  is  a  cloud  before  the  sun,  and  darkens  all  things ! 

Queen  Anne. — But  my  blushes  being  thus  excused,  I  can  freely  tell 
you  my  thoughts  on — 

Buckingham. — Am  I  indeed  so  blest  as  to— 

Queen  Anne. — On  your  countrymen  in  general. 

Buckingham. — Hang  my  countrymen ! 

Queen  Anne. — ^I  have  no  objection — except  the  married. 

Buckingham. — ^Why  them  ?    I  am  not  married. 

Queen  Anne. — Because  they  would  hang  themselves. 

Buckingham. — ^Your  wit  equals  your  beauty,  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose  its  colour ;  but  let  not  your  cruelty  be  like  its  thorns. 

Queen  Anne. — ^A  rose  without  thorns  were  easily  gathered,  and 
thrown  away,  too. 

Buckingham. — But  in  spite  of  these  same  thorns — 

Queen  Anne. — If  you  desire  not  to  irritate  me  for  ever,  leave  this 
space  between  us ! — Fate  has  placed  another  and  an  impassable  barrier. 

Buckingham. — ^Love  laughs  at  barriers,  lady ;  he  has  wings  to  fly 
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over  them.  But  wluit  crime  were  it  to  snatch  but  one  rose  from  that 
ever-budding  bower,  your  cheek  ? 

Queen  Anne. — Tis  theft  but  to  pluck  a  berry  from  another's  bush. 

Buckingham. — But  what  fear  you,  that  your  celestial  bloom  wavers 
on  your  cheek  like  flame  on  snow  ?  What  rufi&an  could  approach  you 
with  aught  but  adoration  ? 

Queen  Anne. — Oh,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  beaten — the  days  of  the 
giants  are  over,  when  they  used  to  threat  princesses  into  yielding,  like 
com.  Now-a-days  they  lure,  not  drag  them  to  their  ruin ;  —being  just 
such  smooth,  complaisant,  cozening  ^aves  as — ^but  you  islanders  rea- 
dily take  offence. 

Buckingham. — ^Never  spoke  offence  with  so  musical  a  tongue ! 

Queen  Anne. — And  then,  though  heretics,  you  are  very  Jesuits  in 
love.  But  I  am  mad  to  linger  thus.  Who  knows  but  that  some  of  the 
hundred  eyes  of  jealousy  or  envy  may  have  watched  us  ? — And  courtiers 
seldom  take  a  good  motive  to  an  equivocal  action. 

Buckingham. — The  severest  will  not  blame  me  for  snatching  a  few 
minutes*  heaven  in  your  society. 

Queen  Anne. — Especially  as  I  suppose  it  is  the  only  one  you  gallant 
gentlemen  ever  reacn.  But  saints  win  their  crowns  by  all  imaginable 
miseries.  St.  Laurence  was  broiled  into  heaven  on  a  gridiron — and  if 
ever  you  wish  to  see  me  again,  leave  me  now ! 

Buckingham. — But  tell  me  at  least  who  and  what  you  are,  that  I 
may  not  think  I  have  dreamed  some  unreal  vision  of  bliss. 

Qusen  Anne. — ^Let  this  suffice — I  am  of  her  nuyesty  s  chamber. 

Buckingham. — ^Would  I  were  the  Queen ! 

Queen  Anne. — Bather  the  King,  chevalier. 

Buckingham. — But  if  you  are  wedded,  to  whom,  to  whom? 

Queen  Anne. — ^A  jealous  gentleman.  Our  lady ! — ^here  are  steps : 
beffone,  begone,  if  you  love  me. 

Buckingham. — I  obey ;  but  grant  me  one  little  pledge  of  friendship : 
this  rose  from  your  bosom,  made  fragrant  by  resting  there. 

Queen  Anne. — ^Ah  no,  do  not  kneel — rise,  rise !  here  is  the  rose  I 
You  will  ruin  me. 

Buckingham. — ^A  pledge  of  love  and  constancy ! 

Queen  Anne. — ^A  pledge  of  folly  and  impudence  ! — Surely  I  should 
know  that  cautious,  lordly  figure  ? — {aside.)  Ah,  the  good  cardinal  is 
seldom  off  my  traces." 

The  Tartuffe  of  Molidre  was  '  prohibited '  for  much  better  rea- 
sons than  can  possibly  be  alleged  against  this  sparkling  bagatelle; 
but  we  presume  not  to  offer  any  ojHnion  on  its  suppression ; 
however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  talent  of  the  writer,  we 
have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  un- 
impeachable honour  of  the  respected  gentleman  who  felt  com- 
pelled to  this  ungracious  office. 

In  contrast  to  the  glittering  playfiilness  of  the  scene  we  have 
extracted  from  the  comedy,  and  notwithstanding  its  length,  we 
must  quote  a  dismal  chapter  from  the  romance  which  is  the  im- 
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mediate  subject  of  our  article,  and  which  depicts  with  extreme 
power  a  scene  which,  except  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
sappoeed  witch,  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  disastrous  reign 
ofCharies  the  First. 

'  Stung  by  the  recollections  which  this  vision  coi\]ured  up  in  his 
soul,  like  sleeping  snakes  awakened  by  the  chance  gleam  of  some  tra- 
Teller  s  fire,  Xn^ph  wandered  along  so  absently,  that  it  was  with  a 
start  he  £ound  himself  opposite  Holbein's  Gate.  And  at  the  same  time 
a  figure  which  had  long  folbwed  him,  but  of  which  he  had  hitherto  only 
taken  a  dreamy  cognizance,  came  up  to  him.  It  was  the  mulatto. 
Even  this  man  was  much  changed,  and  his  thick  black  hair  was  grizzled 
over  in  a  way  which  contrasted  curiously  with  his  dark  visage. 

'  Carefblly  shiuming  to  meet  his  eye,  the  mulatto  informed  Ingulph 
that  Master  Stonehenge  desired  to  see  him ;  and  without  waiting  for 
question,  moved  on  as  if  to  guide  to  the  place  where  he  might  be 
£>und.  It  was  not  without  a  moment  s  intense  hesitation  that  Ingulph 
resolved  to  follow. 

'  With  a  heart  swelliiig  full  of  anguish  he  crossed  the  well-known 
gardens,  which  lay  now  utterly  neglected  and  desolate.  But  when 
they  reached  the  entjnance  of  the  old  palace,  Lolo  muttered  that  he 
would  find  his  master  in  the  laboratory  in  the  tower,  and  disappeared 
80  suddenly  that  Ingulph  wondered  wbather. 

*  Satisfied  by  the  wish  expressed  for  his  presence,  but  inwardly  mar- 
velling for  whait  purpose  he  was  needed,  Ingulph  pursued  his  way 
throu^  the  long  ranges  of  passages  and  win£ng  stairs  which  led  to 
the  ancient  tower. 

'  Still,  so  doubtful  was  he  of  the  state  of  mind  or  intentions  of  Stone- 
henge, that  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  apartment  very  softly,  intend- 
ing first  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  The  murmur  of  several  voices  as 
he  approached  the  labomtory,  admonished  him  to  increase  his  caution ; 
and  mounting  with  breathless  softness,  he  reached  the  door,  an4  gently 
pushed  it  lyar  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  chamber,  without  being  himself  immediately  ootLced.  And  certes 
the  sight  was  sufficiently  mysterious. 

*  In  addition  to  the  usual  strange  and  sinister-looking  fiurniture  of 
the  laboratory,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  were  now  two  short  pil- 
lars or  pedestals  of  brass,  engraven  with  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
on  each  of  which,  in  silver  vases,  flamed  fires  of  naphtha  ana  eastern 
drugs  in  |pyiamidal  shapes.  Between  these  two  pedestals  was  a  table, 
on  eadi  side  of  which  stood  an  iron  chairs  of  singular  construction,  as  if 
to  gratify  some  peculiar  notions  of  convenience. 

*  The  red  glow  of  the  flames  mingled  with  an  inexpressibly  gloomy 
efiect  with  the  melandiioly  shades  of  sunset  through  the  lozenge-shaped 
glass  of  the  lattices.  Around  these  pedestals  were  seven  or  eight  ec- 
desiastics,  in  the  precision  garb,  attentively  surveying  divers  quaintly 
carved  toys  and  figures  handed  to  them  by  a  personage  whom  In^ph 
recognised  as  Hppkj^  the  witch-finder.  The  air  of  conceit  and  in&l- 
libility  in  this  ma^'s  visage  contrasted  with  the  doubtiog,  fearful  looks 
of  the  persons  whpu>  he  addressed  very  singularly.    They  all  looked 
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pale  and  strongly  excited,  and  not  without  a  cause,  since  all  had  been 
fasting  for  many  hours  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  their  arduous  task. 

*  "  God's  life  1  (saving  your  reverences,)  I  fear  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  in  the  matter ! "  Hopkins  was  saying,  as  he  curiously  surveyed 
a  little  carving  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Tis  of  pure  gold,  and  is 
either  the  image  of  some  demon  which  she  worships,  (for  you  know. 
Master  Calamy — ^none  better !)  that  witchcraft,  popery,  and  idolatry,  go 
together ;  or  'tis  the  means  whereby  she  tortures  that  excellent  and 
unhappy  gentleman,  her  husband — ^though  I  see  no  pins  stuck  in  it, 
and  in  general  they  are  of  wax ; — ^but,  poor  man,  who  that  sees  the 
taking  he  is  in,  but  must  conclude  concerning  what  hellish  devices  are 
practised  against  him ! — ^Well,  well,  'tis  a  rare  case,  but  I  hope  to  bring 
it  to  a  good  conclusion." 

*  "  I  do  trust.  Master  Hopkins,  that  you  will,"  replied  the  divine 
thus  addressed.  *'  And  to  that  intent,  let  us  on  our  knees  beseech  the 
Lord  to  grant  us  some  special  grace  and  mercy,  to  know  whether  this 
woman  be  innocent  or  guilty,  that  we  may  not  unwittingly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  curse  of  blood  !  " 

*  "  Alack,  she  gives  no  sign  of  repentance,  nor  of  confession !  ^  said 
Hopkins  ;  "  although  they  have  trotted  her  up  and  down  between  two, 
(on  account  of  the  two  thieves,  as  your  reverences  may  remember,) 
these  eight  hours  without  breath  or  pause. 

'  "  I  would  it  had  pleased  my  brethren,  and  my  Lord  Fairfax,  not 
to  put  me  on  this  task,"  said  Calamy,  mournfully.  **  For  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  guilty  of  innocent  blood,  on  the  other  to  let  loose  a  manifest 
and  hateful  enemy  of  God,  wrestle  even  as  two  strong  enemies  in  my 
soul." 

*  "  Well  find  a  way,  your  reverence,  well  find  a  way,"  said  Hopkins, 
encouragingly.  "  I  have  not  been  at  my  trade  these  three  years  to 
botch  it  now;  as  many  shirts  as  the  devil  hath  shifts  have  I — 111 
warrant  him ! " 

'  Ingulph  had  heard  enough  to  excite  a  very  painful  feeling  of 
curiosity ;  and  he  was  about  to  enter  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
assembly,  when  his  eye  suddenly  encountered  that  of  Stonehenge,  who 
had  apparently  been  watching  him  for  some  time,  but  in  so  deep  a 
convolution  of  thought  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  person  and 
his  own  summons. 

'  Ingulph  broke  the  spell,  by  advancing  into  the  chamber,  and 
staring  with  unaffected  amazement  around. 

*  "  You  see — here  he  is — ^he  could  not  resist  the  spell !  "  said 
Stonehenge,  springing  forward,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  head,  and 
laughing  outright,  so  that  the  roof  echoed  to  the  unnatural  and  dis- 
sonant mirth. 

*  "  What  is  your  business  here,  sir?"  said  Calamy,  in  a  mild  and 
soothing  tone. 

*  *'  To  see — ^Master  Stonehenge,"  replied  Ingulph,  after  a  slight 
pause  of  surprise. 

*  "  Ere  she  come,  it  were  not  amiss  to  shackle  and  fetter  him,"  said 
Hopkins,  ''  such  is  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  (for  though  I  am  fami- 
liar enough  with  him,  I  Uke  not  to  call  names  b.fore  your  reverences,) 
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that  at  timos  only  bonds  of  steel  can  keep  parties  asunder  under  the 
circumstances." 

*  *'  Nay,  sirs,  let  our  honoured  guest  be  seated — that  is  enough," 
said  Stonehenge ;  "  take  one  of  these  seats  -it  matters  not  which, 
they  are  equally  pleasant." 

*  There  was  something  indescribably  sinister  and  cunning- in  the 
expression  of  Stonehenge  s  eye  ;  but  as  he  ushered  Ingulph  towards  a 
chair  with  great  demonstrations  of  civility,  to  avoid  irritating  him,  and 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  explanation,  Ingulph  sat  down.  In 
an  instant  a  fellow  who  was  concealed  behind,  probably  for  the  purpose, 
seized  him  from  behind  across  the  breast ;  Stonehenge  snatched  his 
sword  from  the  sheath ;  and  before  Ingulph  could  understand,  much 
less  resist  their  purpose,  they  had  linked  him  to  a  series  of  chains  and 
hooks  of  iron,  which  seemed  contrived  with  that  intent,  to  the  chair ; 
and  so  powerfully,  that  when  he  made  an  effort  to  spring  from  their 
clutches,  he  found  himself  unable  to  stir. 

' ''  Heaven  knows  whether  iron  will  keep  him ! — *tis  a  rank  witch," 
said  Hopkins,  with  an  air  of  supreme  conceit ;  and  at  the  moment 
observing  his  worthy  comrade,  Sterne,  enter,  "  Why,  John,  John," 
he  continued,  "how  is  this? — ^have  you  left  her,  man  ? — why,  it  needs 
but  a  few  moments'  rest,  and  the  devil  comes  to  them,  and  hearteneth 
the  witch,  and  then  our  trouble's  for  our  pains !  " 

'  "  The  witch  is  senseless,  master ;  I  want  to  know  whether  we  may 
give  her  a  taste  of  water,"  replied  the  confederate,  smiling  and 
scratching  his  greasy  locks. 

* ''  Well ! — but  you  must  mind  there  be  nothing  in  it  that  may  seem 
to  you  like  a  dead  fly,"  replied  Hopkins,  emphatically.  "  And  now 
bring  her  hither  1 — Ofltimes  the  imps  take  cunninger  forms  than  any 
dead  fly  to  get  at  them ! "  he  concluded,  with  a  masterly  twisting  of 
the  mouth. 

"  Surely,  reverend  men,  this  infernal  wretch  hath  not  your  sanc- 
tions to  his  cruelties?"  exclaimed  Ingulph. 

• "  Ay,  the  fit  increases  as  she  draws  nigh,"  said  Hopkins,  taking  no 
more  iiotioe  of  this  observation  than  if  it  had  been  the  raving  of  one  in 
a  fever.  "  They  tell  me  she  hath  a  marvellous  skill  in  die  viol ! — 
dozens  and  dozens  have  1  known  who  have  sold  their  redemptions  for 
less ;  yea,  for  matters  so  inconsiderable,  that  sometimes  I  myself  do 
marvel  at  the  cheapness  in  which  human  souls  are  held,  that  they 
should  be  sold  and  bought  at  a  poorer  rate  than  old  songs  in  pedlars* 
pocks." 

•  **  And  therefore,  sirs,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these 
charges  are  as  false  as  they  are  absurd  ?  "  exclaimed  Ingulph,  who  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  power  of  these  besotted  bigots. 

•  ••  Deem  you  that  it  is  by  natural  means  that  I  am  thus  tortured  ?— 
ihat  my  heart  glows  in  my  bosom  as  in  a  dish  of  perpetual  fixe  ?  "  said 
Stonehenge,  ravingly.  "Whence  are  those  riches  she  brought  me, 
that  but  a  few  years  agone  was  a  savage  dweller  in  the  golden  forests 
of  Mexico  ? — ^And  is  not  yonder  bird  her  familiar  spirit  ?  " 

'  Ingulph  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  perceived,  indeed, 
Ramona's  macaw ;  but  all  its  cheer  was  gone.  It  was  chained  closely  to 
a  stool,  and  seemed  partly  blind,  from  the  moping  unconscious  manner 
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iti  whicli  it  sat  in  the  little  sun8e^glow  of  the  window.  The  sight  af- 
fected him  so  much,  rememhering  die  past  in  vivid  contrast,  that  teazB 
stood  in  his  ejes. 

* "  Tis  an  abominahly  bad  sign,*'  said  Hopkins,  gazing  at  the  bird. 
"  Tis  impossible  to  imagine  what  strange  forms  the  imps  of  darkness 
will  take  to  be  near  their  feeders ;  for  as  long  as  the  compact  lasts  they 
sweetlj  suck  them  every  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  knew  one  that  had  her 
imp  in  the  likeness  of  a  tame  frog ;  another  keeps  them  chirping  like 
crickets  behind  the  fire.  At  Yarmouth  we  brought  sixteen  to  justice,  and 
never  a  one  of  them  but  had  her  imp ;  sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  a 
feeble  sickly  changeling  of  a  child,  or  a  lark  in  a  wooden  cafe,  or  some 
such  country  matter.  Nay,  I  have  known  one  that  was  like  a  small 
worm,  in  a  witch's  flower-pot,  that  stood  harmless  enough,  as  some 
thought,  in  a  window-sill,  and  flowered  eveiy  day  in  the  year  excepting 
Christmas." 

*  '*  To  observe  that  superstition  proves  the  devil  himself  a  papist," 
observed  one  of  the  presbyters. 

'  **  111  warrant  him  he  is  near  one  as  any  Laadean  prelate  of  them 
all,"  said  Hopkins,  much  gratified. 

"*  I  do  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  good  wits*  sake,  listen  not 
to  these  monstrous  fables,"  exclaimed  Ingulph. 

* "  You  see,  sirs,  how  strongly  it  works  in  him,**  said  Hopkins,  com- 
passionately. '*  Keep  a  good  look  out  on  him ;  I  have  known  some 
not  to  be  restrained,  but  when  they  have  seen  the  witch,  fly  at  her  aa 
joyfully  as  hawks  at  red  meat.** 

' "  Courage,  sir,  we  will  not  let  you  go,"  said  two  of  the  presbyters, 
kindly  hastening  up  to  Ingulph,  and  adding  their  strength  to  that  of 
the  iron  shackles.  Neither  did  they  seem  likely  to  fkil  in  their  pro^ 
mise,  for  they  were  both  very  strong  men. 

'  "  I  do  hear,**  continued  Hopkins,  **  that  there  are  no  worse  male- 
factors in  this  sort,  than  in  New  England  and  our  other  plantations.** 

'  **  Villain,  if  you  speak  pf  Mistress  Stonehenge,  she  comes  not  thence, 
but  from  Mexico,"  shouted  Ingulph. 

'  *'  Worse  and  worse !  Body  o  me,  I  thought  so,*'  replied  the  ynU^ 
finder,  imperturbably.  "But  here  she  comes!  Some  of  us  shoald 
now  attentively  watch  the  possessed  person,  and  I  thmk  111  show  I 
know  my  trade  as  well  as  any  man  in  Christendom,  I  care  not  who*s  the 
other." 

'  A  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  chamber  suddenly  flew  open,  and 
Ramona  entered.* 

We  would  not  willingly  cavil  with  a  writer  who  can  describe 
like  thisy  but  in  Ifiilfllment  of  our  duty  we  might  remark  thaty  at 
times,  some  of  the  characters  appear  to  us  not  to  act  in  a  conti- 
nued consistency  with  themselves.  It  may  be  that  nature  has 
deeper  depths  than  it  is  given  to  all  men  to  penetrate.  In 
the  appalling  character  of  Stonehenge,  there  are,  however, 
traits  so  strongly  opposed  that  we  can  scarcely  unite  them  in 
our  ideal.  We  do  not  imagine  that  even  the  mighty  passion  of 
revenge,  excited  indeed  by  enormous  wrongs,  and  maddening 
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in  after  desolation^  could  altogether  change  any  one  from  in 
Othello  to  a  Shylock. 

We  expect  much  more  from  the  Author  of  Whitefriars,  when 
time  and  reflection  shall  have  sobered  down  those  faults  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  his  consideration,  and 
matured  those  excellencies  which  the  public  will  need  no  help 
of  ours  to  discover.  Meanwhile,  let  us,  like  men  that  have  been 
entertained  by  a  generous  host,  while  hoping  to  be  yet  better 
feasted,  heartily  thank  him  for  what  we  have  received. 


Art.  VII. — Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  CommiM- 
noners  fn'  England  and  Wales,  Published  by  Order  of 
the  House  of  dommons. 

Debates  in  Parliament  on  AgricuUural  Distress^  and  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.     1845. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  countiy  has  of 
late  been  much  urged  upon  the  public  attention ;  and  although 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  bring  any  new  light  to  bear  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  has  already  engaged  so  many  able  pens,  has  already 
formed  the  theme  of  so  much  eloquent  declamation,  we  stiU 
would  humbly  hope  that  a  review,  in  a  calm  and  impartial  spirit, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  poor,  may  not  be  thought  mis- 
placed m  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  which  asks  for  public  patron- 
age on  the  ground  that  it  will  boldly  and  truly  put  forth  truths, 
however  unpalatable,  the  enunciation  of  which  may  tend  to  the 
public  good. 

There  is  no  one  question  now  before  the  public  which  more 
needs  to  be  treated  m  a  firm  and  truthful  spirit  than  this  same 
"  condition  of  the  poor"  question;  for  the  name  of  those  who, 
fSrom  party  or  private  motives,  are  interested  in  either  misre- 
presenting it,  or  stifling  it  altogether,  is,  indeed — ^legion;  it  is 
our  intention  at  present  only  to  deal  with  that  branch  of  it 
which  concerns  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  for  on  them,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  greatest  pressure,  and  for  them,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  horizon  of  the  future  most  clouded.  We 
believe  that  no  country  on  earth  can  produce  better  labourers 
in  husbandry  than  our  own.  The  English  peasant,  when  well 
treated,  is  a  patient,  hardy,  inoflTensive,  civil,  and  persevering 
creature ;  he  is  easily  attached  to  his  master,  his  wants  are  few ; 
if  he  can  obtain  a  suflSciency  of  wholesome  food,  decent  shelter, 
and  kind  usage,  he  is  content  to  tax  his  strength  to  the  utmost 
in  the  service  of  his  master;  he  is  little  addicted  to  meddling 
with  civil  matters  above  his  comnrehengion,  takes  little  interest 
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even  in  village  politics ;  his  hearth,  his  garden,  his  master^s  fields, 
and  the  place  where  he  may  worship  his  God,  are  the  chief 
scenes  of  his  mental  and  physical  employment ;  he  has  little,  if 
any,  desire  that  they  should  be  more  extended:  his  lan^a^e 
may  be  harsh  to  the  ear  of  the  refined — ^he  has  only  acquired  it 
as  a  vehicle  to  express,  not  to  conceal,  his  thoughts ;  his  gait 
may  be  awkward  to  the  eye  of  those  whose  linibs  have  from 
their  infancy  been  tutored  "  to  tread  delicately" — he  acquired  it 
in  an  honourable  school,  his  is  the  step  taught  of  honest  toil ; 
acquired  in  many  a  dreary  march  behind  the  plough,  uncheered 
by  any  music  save  that  from  his  own  lips,  or  that  of  the  lark 
above  his  head ;  had  he  been  trained  to  toil  in  a  less  peacefiil 
field,  he  would  have  not  been  found  backward  to  meet  his 
country's  foes,  in  the  death-strife  of  war,  when  the  trumpet 
gave  forth  ''  the  certain  sound"  that  called  him  to  battle. 

Of  all  living  men — ^the  lot  of  the  labourer  is  the  one  of  the 
most  utter  dependence  upon  the  caprice,  interest,  or  good-will  of 
others ;  he  has  to  earn  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but, 
alas  !  it  is  but  too  true  that  whilst  the  last  drop  is  wrung  in  toil 
from  that  brow,  the  amount  of  bread  he  receives  in  return  for  it 
is  a  matter  in  which  he  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to  conditions 
he  has  no  power  to  alter  or  control.  It  forms  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  trace  back  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  labourer  to  its  probable  origin,  we  wish  to  speak  of  it  as  it 
really  exists,  dealing  only  with  those  causes  that  now  tend  to 
produce  its  depression.  We  will  take  the  labourer,  not  as  we 
find  him  in  one  or  two  favoured  counties,  or  in  the  far  greater 
nmnber  of  counties,  in  which  his  condition  is  notoriously  bad ; 
we  would  rather  seek  to  give  such  a  fair  general  view  of  his 
condition  as  may  tend  to  prove,  not  that  great  evils  press  on  the 
whole  labouring  agricultural  population,  but  the  amount  of 
evil  to  which  we  aver  the  greater  part  of  it  is  at  this  moment 
exposed. 

The  labourer  has  two  great  objects  in  life,  first,  to  earn  by 
physical  exertion  that  which  will  obtain  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  himself  and  those  who,  according  to  die  laws  of  God  and 
man,  are  dependent  on  him;  secondly,  to  obtain  for  himself 
and  to  procure  the  attainment  for  his  cmldren,  of  those  thoughts 
and  habits,  and  that  faith,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  nim 
and  them,  beings  in  favour  with  God,  and  respected  of  men. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  venture  to  deny,  "  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  that  the  honest  and  industrious  are 
entitled  to  supparty  in  exchange  for  the  exercise  of  their  honest 
industry ;  we  would  hope,  too,  that  no  Christian  will  deny,  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
means  and  opportunity,  to  see  that  they  do  their  part  to  place 
their  poorer  brethren  in  a  position  in  which  they  may  attain 
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that  moral  culture  which  befits  them  as  members  of  a  highly 
dvilized  countfy;  that  essentially  religious  culture,  by  w^ich 
alone  they  can  be  fitted  for  that  future  state  of  bemg  where  all 
will  be  members  of  the  holy  body  of  the  saved  in  heaven. 

Now  what  in  real  truth  is  the  present  physical  and  social 
condition  of  our  peasantry  ?  We  ao  not  hesitate  to  avow  our 
conviction  that  it  is  of  a  character  justly  disgraceful  to  us,  as  well 
in  the  matter  of  what  is  their  due,  as  those  by  whose  exertions 
our  land  affords  its  value  to  us;  as  in  what  is  owing  to  them  as 
those  whose  spiritual  wants  God  has  so  plainly  commended  to 
our  care. 

In  an  age  in  which  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  hisher 
orders  have  carried  luxury  to  its  utmost  bound,  in  which  were 
is  evidence  on  every  side  of  us  of  the  enormous  wealth  possessed 
by  those  who  have  obtained  it  by  inheritance ;  of  the  stm  greater 
wealth  of  a  far  greater  number  who  have  gained  it  by  some  of 
the  many  paths  of  successful  commerce;  in  an  age  in  which 
no  amount  of  money  is  grudged  to  uphold  and  to  extend  every 
source  of  pleasure  that  wealth  can  purchase  to  gratify  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  every  sense  of  the  wealthy ;  at  a  time  when  the  country 
is  so  gorged  with  capital,  that  even  the  demon  of  party  spirit  is 
ahnost  laid,  that  statesmen  may  have  leisure  to  open  out  new 
fields  of  enterprise,  or  to  enlarge  those  that  already  exis^-^ 
when  merchants  meet  in  a  splendid  temple,  on  which  no  money 
was  spared  to  make  it  a  fitting  "  'Change''  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  a  country,  on  whose  possessions,  it  is  boasted, 
the  sun  never  sets;  a  temple  graced  at  its  dedication,  to  that 
which  indeed  is  now  the  spuit  of  the  age — '*  Business,"  by  the 
Queen  herself.  In  this  golden  age,  as  evidenced  in  every  way  in 
which  eold  can  minister  to  its  own  increase,  or  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  its  possessors — hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  real  **  pro- 
ducers" of  idl  this  gold  are  living,  or  rather  trying  to  live,  under 
circomstanoes  in  the  utmost  degree  destructive  to  the  health 
wid  strength  of  the  body,  the  present  peace  and  future  hope  of 
the  souL  They  are  on  the  veiy  threshold  of  physical  and  moral 
starvation ;  they  are  neither  fed,  sheltered,  tendered,  or  taught  as 
cooimcm  justice  to  them  requires  they  should  be. 

Whibt  this  is  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  us,  as  proof  of  a 

KBS  fiadlure  in  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  we  must  also  take 
er  ground,  and  argue,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  us  in 
ft  sense  in  which  we  are  as  a  nation  not  apt  to  be  found  wanting 
*-it  proves  us  neglectful  of  our  own  interest  We  must  have 
UKKmrs  to  do,  in  return  for  our  money,  that  work  by  which 
ilone  we  can  be  possessed  of  any  money  at  all;  the  g^reater 
their  physical  power,  tlie  greater  their  skill  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  purposes  m  whK:h  we  employ  them,  the  more  valuable  are 
they  to  us.    Now  the  physical  power  of  a  man  depends  not 
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merely  on  the  nourishment  of  the  body  by  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  food,  during  the  exercise  of  the  full  powers  or  his 
strength,  when  he  has  arrived  at  mature  age ;  but  also  on  the 
circumstances  that  surround  him  during  the  time  when  that 
strength  is  being  developed.  Again,  the  health  and  strength  of 
one  generation  is  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  that  of  the 
preening  one :  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  home  of  'the  pea-' 
sant  forms  no  slight  part  of  that  order  of  things  that  gives  nim 
the  health  and  powers  of  endurance  which  make  him  vaiuaUe 
in  the  field  of  his  master. 

The  many  able  writers  who  of  late  years  have  propounded 
the  principles  on  which  the  Uve-stock  of  a  farm  should  be  main- 
tained, whether  used  for  purposes  of  labour  or  kept  for  profit 
in  the  shape  of  food,  have  clearly  established  the  met,  tmt  to 
thrive  for  the  market  or  for  work  an  animal  must  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  proper  food,  must  be  kept  clean  and  so  sheltered' 
that  it  may  be  preserved  from  the  efiects  of  too  ^reat  c(M  or 
heat,  and  above  all,  from  the  effects  of  that  pernicious  miasmay 
which  is  produced  by  over-crowding,  whetner  by  day  or  by 
night.  In  the  ofiicial  report  on  the  *'  sanatory  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,"  the  same  law  is  fully  established,  not 
merely  on  the  authority  of  scientific  men,  but  by  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  proving  its  truth. 

Compare  a  labourer  from  some  favoured  district  or  estate 
where  he  can  earn  sufficient  wages  to  procure  him  the  neces- 
sary food  to  support  him  in  his  work,  where  he  has  a  dwelling 
roomy  enough  and  so  constructed  as  to  secure  his  hours  of  rest 
being  spent  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere — ^with  one  from  one  of 
file  many  highly-pauperised  districts,  who  has  to  undei^o  the 
same  hours  of  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength,  be  it  great  or  little ;  whose  home  is  little  better  than 
a  hovel,  poisoned  by  want  of  draineige  from  without,  by  over-» 
crowding  within ;  whose  seven  shillings  a  week  wc^es  scarce 
find  him  bread ;  who  goes  forth  to  work  disheartened  by  die 
misery  he  leaves  at  home,  and  to  which  he  must  return  at 
night — and  you  will  see  at  once  the  difierence  between  the  two, 
regaided  as  mere  working  animals.  The  strength,  courage,  and 
activity  of  the  one,  the  weakened  frame  and  sluggish  spirit  of  the 
other,  will  prove  that  there  can  be  no  more  shortsighted  poUcy 
than  tiiat  which  thinks  to  save  money  by  neglecting  to  afibrd 
to  the  peasant  those  things  that  are  essential  to  his  value  as  a 
kAfd  worker.  Look  again  at  the  children  of  the  two  men,  and- 
yoo  will  see  the  difference  just  as  cleatiy  marked :  bred  from 
a  weakened  stocky  nurtured  on  an  insvmeiency  of  food,  and 
r^f  ed  in  a  polluted  atmosphere,  they  are  just  what  w^  might 
Mpeet  of  cattle  so  bred  and  reared — ^wei^;  uidiealtby,  and  tm-* 
^^ofitable. 
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INow,  as  to  the  labourer  being  ill  fed,  it  has  been  publicly 
stated,  a^ain  and  again,  that  in  many  of  the  purely  agricultural 
coimties  in  England  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  married  man 
do  not  exceed  eight  shillings  per  week ;  that  in  many  districts 
only  seren  shilUngs  is  paid ;  that  the  additional  earnings  to  be 
obtained  at  harvest  time,  and  at  task-work,  will  not,  take  the 
year  round,  when  added  to  the  common  weekly  pay,  give  an 
average  amounting  to  nine  shillings.  We  have  said — married 
man — ^because  we  know  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  tiiere  is  still  very 
generally  a  great  difference  made  in  the  pay  of  the  single  and 
married ;  we  know  of  many  extensive  distncts  in  which  the  sin- 
gle man,  of  full  age  and  strength,  cannot  get  eightpence  a  day ; 
lads  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  do  not  earn  sixpence  a  day. 
That  carters,  thatchers,  and  dairymen  get  higher  wages  we  ad- 
mit; but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  assertion  as  to  the  low 
pay  of  the  mass  of  agricultural  lafourers ;  for  you  might  as  well 
argue,  that  all  domestic  servants  ought  to  be  able  to  save  money 
enoii^h  in  service  to  become  proprietors  of  freehold  property, 
because  men-cooks  and  butlers,  aoigails  and  housekeepers,  get 
vefy  hisfa  wages.  With  regard  to  harvest  work,  take  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  men  work,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
ezhaustinj?  nature  of  their  employment,  into  consideration,  and 
yon  will  mid  that,  in  fact,  the  labourer,  in  harvest,  gives  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  time  and  toil,  and  receives  for  it  about  tiie  same 
amount  per  hour  as  he  receives  for  his  common  work  at  the 
amuBon  weekly  wages. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  officials  of  a  government,  when  it  is 
reproadied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  get  up  and  try  tcr 
aigne  against  the  general  de{»«6sion  of  that  condition,  by  a  few 
loose  assertions  as  to  wages  in  one  or  two  counties ;  by  asser* 
tions  stall  more  loose,  as  to  the  prices  of  those  articles  most 
in  consumption  amongst  the  poor ;  by  a  pompous  setting  fcNrth 
of  statistical  returns,  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  some  of  the 
'  Public  Boafds.'  The  pubfic  in  general  little  know  the  facility 
with  whidi  a  minister  can  be  furmshed  with  such  ex  parte  data, 
the  crafb^  way  in  which  a  few  true  figures  may  be  made  to  re- 
present nicts  that  are  in  reality  falsehoods. 

Now  we  admit  the  diiSiculty  of  arriving  at  any  real  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  incomings  applicable  to  tiie  food,  clothing, 
Hud  rent  of  an  agricultural  labourer ;  let  it  be  as  we  ass«t,  that 
he  is  paid  at  the  lowest  possible  figuve  Uiort.df  seven  shillings 
per  week,  or  let  it  be  fr^m  ten  to  twdxre  shiUinjgs,  as  the  Home 
oeepetaiy  lately  asserted ;  we  will  proceed  to  argue,  from  data 
piiUished  by  anthoiitvr,  tiiat  the  labourer  does  not,  cannot  earn 
thesitt)port  of  himself  and  fiunily.  According  to  tiie  'Tenth  An- 
nual Report  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  it  am)earB  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  relieved  in  Enghind  and  Wales,  during 
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the  three  months  ended  Lady-day,  1843,  exceeded  a  milUan 
and  a  ha^f  and  amounted  to  ane-tenth  of  the  whole  pojmlatian. 
Here  we  would  say,  it  would  be  but  commcm  honestjTy  in  thoee 
who  argue  from  the  decreased  money  expenditure  in  certain 
counties,  that  the  poor  are  improving  in  condition,  if  they  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  relief  granted  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
is  in  a  rery  great  proportion  granted  *  m  kind/  i.  e.  in  food  or 
clothine ;  for  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  thus  granted, 
quarterly  contracts  by  tender  are  made  by  the  several  Boards 
of  Ghiardians ;  as  the  orders  are  large,  and  the  payment  prompt 
and  certain,  they  are  thus  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  whole* 
9ale  price,  so  that  they  gain  at  once  every  advantageous  turn  of 
the  market.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  this, 
that  the  actual  money  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  has 
decreased ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  any  great  difference  to  boast  of 
in  the  number  of  paupers,  but  that  noards  of  Ghiardians  have 
enjoyed  in  their  dealings  the  first  and  fullest  benefits  of  the 
reduction  in  price  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  since  the 
operation  of  tne  tariff,  &c.  It  is  fidse  to  assert  that  these  arti- 
cles are  sold  at  any  thing  like  the  same  reduction  to  the  poor 
themselves. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  officially  announced  that  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  population  in  England  and  Wales  received,  last  year, 
parochial  relief.  Now,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  areue  that  wages 
are  not  seven  shillings  a  week,  but  nine;  to  sa^  uiat  the  artides 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  poor  are  reduced  in  pnce;  when  the  fiict 
•tares  us  in  the  face  that,  taking  all  classes  in  the  mass,  ten  tmi 
^  every  hundred  are^  more  or  tessy  dependent  on  the  Poor  Eatee. 
With  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  we  believe  it  can  be 
proved  uat  in  many  counties  from  a  sixth  to  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  population  annually  receive  relief;  that  scarcely  a  labourer 
dies  who  would  not  have  to  be  buried  by  his  parish,  if  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  club;  that  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten  every  la- 
bourer when  ill  has  relief  from  the  Boud,  either  in  medical  at- 
tendance, in  money,  or  in  kind ;  and  that  the  exceptions  are  few 
indeed  in  which  the  aged  and  infirm  are  not  wholly  supported  out 
of  the  Poor  Rate. 

We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  we  have  had  too  much  experience  of  their  practice,  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  assertions  of  those  who  say,  *  at  leaet 
hal/^thie  relief  might  and  ought  to  have  been  withheld,  tfthe 
law  woe  properhj  admimietered'  It  is  no  slight  corroboration 
of  the  view  we  take  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  that  we  have  again  and  asain  seen  '  Boaras,' 
almost  wholly  composed  of  farmers,  allot  to  the  support  of  a  man 
and  bis  famify,  when  he  has  been  incapacitated  by  illness  or  ac- 
cident (torn  work,  a  weekly  sum  exceeding  by  two  or  more  sbil- 
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img^  the  average  wages  of  the  district.  We  willingly  give  our 
testimony  to  the  fact,  but  we  must  add  our  conviction  that  the 
said  Boards  did  not  give  one  fiirthing  more  than  they  thought  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  never  gave  anything  where  they  could 
possibly  avoid  it. 

But  some  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  labourer  mie'ht  live  on 
cheaper  food  than  he  does ;  that  eight  shilling  a  we^  and  his 
harvest  money  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  him  with  a  wife  and  three 
or  four  childien,  supposing  that  the  woman  and  the  children  do 
their  best  to  turn  a  penny.  We  have  seen  ingenious  scales  of  liv- 
ing published  by  those  who,  sitting  on  soft  cushions  and  fed  on 
some  two  or  three  well-cooked  meat-meals  a  day,  get  up  domestic 
economy  for  the  poor.  We  have  ourselves  tried,  and  with  some 
success,  to  obtain  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  indivi- 
•dual  heads  of  families  of  the  labouring  class,  on  whom  we  could 
thoroughly  depend — ^men  enjoying  good  places  under  kind  mas- 
ters ;  but  we  never  yet  couldf  find  one,  whose  account  made  both 
ends  meet — on  paper :  out  of  a  good  manv  lately  looked  into,  we 
do  not  find  to  any  three  meals  of  butcher^  meat  in  a  year. 

We  have  more  than  once  sat  **  at  mess"  in  County  and  Private 
Lunatic  Asylums ;  we  have  had  every  opportunity  of  looking  into 
the  dietaries  of  jails,  not  excepting  me  one  where  all  the  mouths 
are  young;  we  know  how  convicts  are  fed  in  the  hulks  and  on 
their  voyage  out ;  and  we  have  had  no  limited  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  quantity  of  food  served  out  to  the  different 
classes  in  Union  Houses.  We  have  before  us  the  returns  of  the 
cost  in  food  and  dothins  of  each  individual  in  these  establish- 
ments; and  even  with  aU  the  advantage  of  government  contracts 
and  purchases  by  pubUc  tender,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  in 
any  one  of  them  to  bring  the  ^*  per  head"  expenditure  for  food 
and  clothing  down  to  what  the  labourer  and  his  family  must  exist 
on,  even  putting  the  wages  at  nine  shillings,  and  letting  him  have 
no  rent  to  pay.  We  have  found  the  dietaries  of  Union  Houses 
below  that  oi  jails ;  hut  we  never  found  a  Union  that  could  keep 
4hepoor  on  what  it  was  notorious  to  the  **Board^*  they  were 
supposed  to  keep  themselves.  We  believe  some  very  sanguine 
admirers  of  that  species  of  political  economy  to  which  we  owe  the 
most  stringent  provisions  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  prophesied  that 
the  whole  thing  would  &il  unless  the  diet  of  the  paupers  in  the 
Union  House  could  be  made  smaller  in  quantity  and  lower  in 
quality  than  the  usual  diet  of  the  independent  labourer.  We 
couM  go  to  many  a  village  within  an  easy  ride  of  where  we  are 
now  writing,  and  take  from  the  first  cottage  of  a  labourer  with 
which  we  meet,  the  food  set  out  from  his  own  cupboard,  for  his 
own  and  the  suppdrt  of  his  children  for  the  day ;  let  its  quality 
and  its  quantity  oe  put  down  upon  paper,  or  let  the  rations  of 
'grist  bread,'  potatoes^  and  perhaps  a  small  bit  of  lard  or  bacbii, 
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as  cut  for  the  man,  and  as  cut  for  his  children,  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  that  House  who  would  consent  to  the  pass^ 
ing  of  a  law  to  stint  an  inmate  of  any  one  establishment,  reco^* 
nised  and  supervised  by  the  authority  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  to  food  so  insufficient  in  quantity,  so  inferior  in  quality. 

It  happened  to  us  lately  to  take  a  waJk  with  a  valued  friend 
over  his  experimental  farm;  he  was  explaining  to  a  third  party 
the  various  results  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  actual  experiment, 
in  feeding  his  stock ;  amongst  other  facts,  we  heard  him  state 
that  it  was  now  quite  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  flesh  and 
fat  put  upon  a  sheep,  oy  the  amount,  in  weieht,  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  food  given  to  it.  In  other  words,  let  a  healthy  south- 
down represent  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  certain  number  of  swede 
turnips  be  considered  as  so  many  deposits,  he  could  give  the  inter- 
est month  by  month,  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  progressive  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  animal.  We  wish  the  firm  of  Oraham,  Ni- 
cholls,  Chadwick  and  Co.  would  aim  at  a  few  similar  results  with 
re^rd  to  the  action  of  food  on  the  human  race.  The  experiment 
might  be  tried,  first,  the  reverse  way;  let  a  healthy  government 
porter  be  weighed,  and  then  put  for  one  month  on  a  diet  exactly 
the  same  in  quantity  and  quahty  as  that  of  a  fiedrly  chosen  sample 
of  a  labourer  s  from  one  of  the  south-western  counties.  Let  a  la- 
bourer be  tried,  on  the  same  principle  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  on  just  that  description  and  quantity  of  food  commonly  con- 
sumed by  a  Downing-street  porter ;  let  a  commission  of  scienti- 
fic men  note  the  results,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  proved, 
that  though  the  labourer  would  sustain  no  damage  from  his  part 
in  the  experiment,  the  committee  would  not  recommend  to  the 
government,  except  for  some  penal  effect,  ever  to  put  the  consti- 
tution of  any  subject  of  the  realm  to  so  severe  a  test  as  ihat  to 
which  the  unfortunate  porter  had  been  submitted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Poor  Law  returns  give  die  pubUe  the  real 
amount  of  existing  pauperism ;  diey  do  no  sudi  thing.  The  pub- 
lic are  little  aware  of  the  immease  tm&ount  of  money  yearly  di»> 
bursed  in  the  shape  of  what  are  caHed  Private  Rates^  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  flagrant  and  open  abuse  of  the  Highway  Rate.  We 
had  lately  proof  eiven  us  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  Umon  in  a  mid- 
land county,  to  wnich  much  praise  has  been  given,  there  exuts, 
by  private  subscription,  funds  from  which  allowances  are  made 
to  aU  labouring  men,  of  a  loaf  weekly  for  every  fourth  child,  and 
two  loaves  for  every  other  additional  child :  we  were  informed  on 
the  best  authority  Uiat  this  really  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  die 
wages  being  wholly  insufficient  to  maintain  die  labourers ;  we  be- 
lieve this  practice  to  be  by  no  means  confined  to  one  Union.  It 
is  notorious  that  able-bodied  men,  with  families,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment at  work,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  on  the  roads,  paid  out 
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of  the  Highway  Rate,  at  wages  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a 
week,  having  this  option  or  the  **  House."  It  came  lately  within 
oar  knowledge  that  the  overseers  in  a  certain  parish  in  one  of 
the  counties  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  incendiarism,  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  half-crowns  to  labourers  not  to  go  to  the 
Board,  and  charging  these  sums  as  for  work  done  on  the  high- 
way account.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  are  yearly  very  large 
sums  q>ent  in  almost  every  Union,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
Union  accounts,  but  are  in  real  truth  just  as  much  evidence  of 
pauperism  as  the  sums  ordered  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the 
guardians.  We  cannot  understand,  then,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
these  things  are  notorious,  where  we  are  to  find  any  proof  of  the 
much  boasted  improvement  in  the  labouring  man's  condition, 
in  that  matter  which  concerns  his  being  able  to  earn  wages  suffi- 
cient for  his  support. 

Having  thus  glanced,  for  we  admit  we  have  taken  a  very 
cursory  view  of  it,  at  the  physical  condition  of  the  labourer,  we 
would  now  regard  his  moral  condition.  If  it  is  disgraceful  in  so 
wealthy  a  country,  and  in  so  luxurious  an  age,  that  a  tithe  of  the 
idiole  people  should  be  dependent  upon  tmit  species  of  charity 
for  food,  which  the  law  has  done  its  utmost  to  make  harsh  in 
Its  operation  and  difficult  of  access ;  if  the  labourer  is  stinted 
in  that  which  can  give  him  health  for  the  work  of  the  field,  he  is 
still  more  stinted  in  all  that  can  make  his  home  happy ;  grudged 
wages  sufficient  to  purchase  proper  support,  he  is,  alas !  but  too 
often  doiied  all  of^rtunity  of  obtauimg  a  home,  in  which  he 
and  his  can  eidst  m  the  exercise  of  the  commonest  habits  of 
decency  proper  to  a  civilized  country.  Some  counties,  it  is 
quite  true,  pay  better  wages  than  others ;  but  in  few,  if  in  any 
we  county,  are  the  cottages  of  the  poor  either  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  population,  or  generally  of  a  construction  admit- 
ting of  any  approach  to  real  comfort  or  common  propriety. 

Whilst  there  is  a  great  effi>rt  making  by  interested  parties,  to 
pei^uade  the  public  mat  the  labourer's  physical  condition,  so  fiur 
^.  lernrds  the  money  he  can  earn,  and  tlie  food  and  clothing  he 
can  obtain  for  it,  has  of  late  years  improved ;  even  that  inumdent 
amount  of  misrepresentation  which  is  so  usually  employed  on  all 
great  public  questions,  for  party  purposes,,  has  shrunk  firom  the 
task  w  defending  the  landed  propnetors  of  this  country,  and 
others  whose  concern  it  is,  firom  the  reproach  which  is  their  just 
due,  for  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  is  not 
attempted  to  be  denied  but  that  a  great  majority  of  the  owners 
pf  landed  property  have  regarded  cottages  as  nmsancei,  and 
have  deliberately  done  all  &at  lay  in  their  power  to  diminish 
their  numbers.  The  labourer,  fix>m  circumstances  accidental  to 
his  position  in  this  world,  as  a  rational  being,  needs  as  his  abode 
W  futificial  structure,  a  something  made  by  human  hands,  out  of 
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certain  fitting  materials :  he  is  not  a  rabbit,  and  cannot  there- 
fore burrow  under  ground,  and  find  a  home  there ;  he  is  not  a 
bird,  and  cannot  therefore  take  wins  after  his  daily  work  is  done, 
and  find  shelter  in  the  woods  and  forests  and  rocks  of  the  land : 
his  home  is  a  house,  but  a  house  needs  a  place  upon  which  it 
can  be  built,  it  needs  a  certain  amount  of  outlay  in  its  erection. 
The  labourer  has  now,  for  many  years,  been  gradually  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  he  cannot  obtain  land  to  build  on,  even 
could  he  find  money  to  build  with ;  he  has  thus  become,  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  home,  nay,  as  to  his  having  a  home  at  all, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  own  land  on  which  new 
cottages  could  be  biult,  who  have  the  money  necessary  to  build 
them,  or  who  having  cottages  already  built,  may  choose  to  let 
them  be  inhabited,  or  may  choose  to  pull  them  down.  Now, 
unfortunately  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  what  is  now  called 
'  the  great  agricultural  mind'  is  directly  set  against  the  building 
of  cottages ;  they  are  voted  to  be  '  most  unprofitable  investments 
of  money;'  'no  rent  roll,'  we  have  been  told,  ' can  stand  the 
yearly  increasing  expenses  of  their  repairs ;'  '  diey  are  only  so 
many  breeding  hutches  for  paupers ;' '  they  promote  early  thought- 
less marriaees ;'  '  the  children  trespass  on  the  fields  and  in  the 
park,'  'picking  dead  wood  and  stealing  live  or  dead  fences,'  'the 
men  turn  poachers ;' and  then,  '  there  is  a  perpetual  coming  <m  the 
rates  of  some  family  or  another,' — ^  so  that  r^dly  one  not  only  has 
the  nuisance  of  a  lot  of  people  about  one's  {riace,  but  the  expense 
of  their  support.'  Thus  have  we  heard  the  rich  speak  of  the 
poor;  thus  do  many  of  those  who  own  and  rent  the  land  esteem 
diose  whose  toil  alone  makes  the  farm  anything  better  than  a 
barren  heath. 

Many  a  lesson  in  political  economy  has  been  preached  in 
vain,  but  the  most  sanguine  of  those  who  have  aedared  the 
impolicy  of  increaoag  the  number  of  cottages,  can  have  no  cause 
to  complain  that  their  advice  has  not  b^n  attended  to.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  matter,  not 
merely  by  personal  investigation  in  more  than  one  county,  but  by 
reference  to  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
several  professions  give  them  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  whom  we  know  to  be  above  concealing  it;  we  speak, 
then,  not  merely  from  a  reliance  on  the  published  official  reports 
on  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but  from  the  evidence 
of  our  own  eyes,  and  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  seen  what 
they  describe.  We  will  go  farther  still,  we  boldly  appeal  to  the 
personal  experience  of  our  readers,  whetfier  we  speak  that  which 
IS  untrue,  when  we  declare  '  that  a  very  general  war  of  cottage 
extermination  has  gone  on  in  this  country  for  many  years  past, 
and  that  the  consequence  now  is,  that  in  the  generality  or  our 
villages  the  labourers  are  so  crowded  together,  that  to  preserve 
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the  commonest  habits  of  decency  has  become  impossible/  Were 
we  to  name  two  causes,  the  certain  effect  of  which,  in  any  com- 
munity, would  be  to  render  the  members  of  it  dangerous  in  a 
political  point  of  view ;  were  we  caUed  on  to  point  out  from 
whence  me  blow  shall  come,  if  it  is  ever  to  come,  wMch  shall 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  the  present  privileges  of  rank  and 
property,  the  present  apparent  respect  in  which  the  law  in  this 
country  is  held,  we  should  at  once  answer — ^we  see  the  seed  of 
this  in  a  state  of  thinss  which  rears  tens  of  thoucnmds  of  men 
and  women  yeaily,  in  habits  destructive  of  tfiose  restraints  which 
pres^re  the  former  from  opexk  careless  licentiousness  of  word 
and  deed ;  the  latter,  in  the  possession  of  that  respect  to  their 
own  sex,  which  is  only  to  be  upheld  by  an  early  attention  td 
that  purity  and  decency  in  act  and  deed,  on  which  the  female 
depends  for  the  security  of  her  character :  we  see  it  in  a  state  of 
things  forbidding  to  the  living  the  power  of  decently  dealing  with 
their  dead,  malung  them  auke  tenants  of  the  same  crowded 
room,  and  thus  causing  that  too  great  ftimiliarity  with  the  deal- 
ines  of  death  which  tends  to  breed  contempt  for  it. 

when  we  know — ^for  we  have  had  but  too  often  to  look  upon 
it — ^that  it  is  very  generally  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception^ 
that  in  one  room,  undress  and  lie  down  to  rest  each  night,  married 
and  single,  male  and  female  of  every  age  and  of  every  species  of 
relationship ;  a  living  mass  herded  in  the  poHuted  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  this  confusion  of  all  decency;  herded  in  a  space  ih 
which  every  thing  esdsts  that  can  tend  to  vitiate  every  bieath  of 
air  they  draw ;  ¥^en  we  know,  that  when  any  of  this  herd  die, 
they  have  not  the  power  to  put  the  corpse  in  any  other  place  but 
the  one  sleeping  room,  untd  they  carry  it  to  the  grave ;  seeing, 
as  we  have  again  and  aeain  done,  children  put  to  sleep  beam 
&e  dead,  whom,  however  loved  in  life,  disease  has  made  loathsome 
in  death ;  we  have  felt,  we  have  written,  we  have  spoken,  what 
we  now  say, — ^that  in  this  state  of  things  is  the  germ  of  bvil^ 
that  will  one  day  shake  all  order  to  the  centre,  and  threaten,  if 
not  effect,  some  awful  retribution  on  those  whose  selfish  reason- 
ing has  wrought  it. 

Xet  this  senseless,  godless  dealing  with  the  poor  be  conti- 
naed ;  let  them  be  driven  to  herd  in  mere  hovels  in  villages,  or 
in  the  close  and  unhealthy  and  vice-peopled  back-streets  of  our 
country  towns ;  let  another  generation  be  thus  reared  to  man- 
hood, ignorant  of  all  that  ought  to  constitute  a  peasant's  home; 
— ignorant  of  the  value  of  that  decency  they  have  never  se^i 
pnetised;  all  their  pleasures  sensual,  and  everv  opportunity 
afibrded  for  their  indulgence ;  owing  to  those  above  them  no- 
thing but  that  stinted  portion  of  fmd  which  low  wages  can 
procure,  and  that  grudgingly-dealt  assistance  in  the  time  of 
their  destitution  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law ;  let  their  children 
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he  reared  as  tkey  tfaemselveB  have  been  reared ;  every  year  of 
life  showing  them  more  and  more  disttnctly^  that  thougn  thor 
utmost  toil  is  exacted,  it  is  at  the  lowest  price  their  neceBsity 
compels  them  to  offer  it  at;  that  the  best  nome  they  can  pro- 
cure is  either  a  miserable  dwelling  in  a  crowded  village,  or  the 
workhon3e  of  the  Union,  whose  outward  appearance  is  as  re- 
pulsive to  them  as  its  confinement  is  oppressive.  Wean  the 
working  classes  by  this  systan  of  contempt  for  their  feelii^ 
in  those  things  in  which  a  sympathy  for  their  condition  can 
alone  retain  thdr  love.  Let  their  old  men  tell  them  where 
in  the  old  time  many  a  cottage  stood,  long  since  pulled  down, 
many  a  well  was  dug,  long  since  filled  in ;  let  them  be  com- 
pelled to  live,  as  the^  now  do  in  but  too  many  places,  as  so 
many  beings  whose  existence  on  the  spot  is  viewea  as  a  burden 
whicn  those  above  them  would  be  rid  of  by  any  practicable 
means.  Wean  them  thus  from  all  feelings  of  affection  or  re- 
spect for  their  superiors,  and  what,  at  the  last,  will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  ?  Some  new  real  or  fimded  grievance  may 
of  a  sudden  rouse  some  of  the  worst  of  them  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know  the  strength 
and  depth  and  power  of  that  brutalizing  education  which  our 
system  nas  fostered,  making  the  home  of  the  peasant  the  school 
of  his  utmost  degradation. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  whenever  in  any  large  town  any 
aerious  disturbance  has  arisen,  a  class  of  persons  are  seen  in 
the  streets  so  wretched  in  am)eanince,  and  so  coarsely  brutal 
in  inanner,  that  it  b  wondered  where  they  have  existed  without 
liaving  been  before  recognised.  Many  a  stream  runs  dear,  that 
needs  but  some  little  agitation  of  its  bed  to  become  black  with  a 
mud  which,  whilst  un&turbed^  ^ve  no  colour  to  the  sur&ce  (rf* 
water  above  it;  so  is  it  with  sooety  in jseaeral ;  so  eqpeciaUy  is 
it  with  the  lower  dass  of  society.  On  the  surfree  we  may 
choose  to  see  nothing  but  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  thdr  con- 
tentment with  a  state  of  things  we  all  {Hrofess  to  deplore^  but 
none  seem  to  care  to  amend ;  ibey  work  tolerably  hard,  are  on 
the  whole,  we  say,  tolerably  honest ;  they  touch  their  hats  to  their 
superiors;  so  we  set  them  down  as  loyal.  Great  raxaoL  tell  us 
their  lot  is  improving^  so  we  are  content  to  hope  it  may  be 
so.  As  to  looking  oeJow  the  surface,  examinrng  into  uieir 
private  habits,  their  private  language,  their  more  ^ivate  vioes, 
we  ai^e  this  is  dangerous,  bec^ise  it  is  exposing  evils  that  are 
better  hidden;  we  hope  the  increased  numb^  of  national 
schools,  and  clergy,  with  emigration  and  cheap  food,  may  bring 
things  round ;  at  all  events  we  vote  *  the  condition  of  the  poor 
to  be  a  question  of  all  others  to  be  let  alone ;  we  are  conieni 
to  lei  any  ameunt  of  mad  accumulaie,  80  that  it  is  not  stirred 
in  oar  day. 
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Bat  we  must  tiace  the  evil  yet  a  little  further*  The  New 
Pckm:  Law  did  its  best  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of 
marriage  amongst  the  poor,  by  attempting  to  do  awav  with  all 
out^relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  co^pling  with  in«d;oor  relief 
the  entire  separation  of  the  married ;  placing  the  prison^built 
Union  house  to  act  the  *  ooate*  in  the  field  of  humble  matri* 
mony,  it  did  all  perhaps  that  law  could  dare  to  do  outwardly 
in  the  matter.  But  the  '  anti-dweliingites'  have  done  far  more ; 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it  to  be  the  fttct,  that  in  hun* 
dreds  of  country  villages  a  decent  couple  cannot  many  at  all ; 
there  is  not  even  a  room  to  be  had  at  any  price.  We  lately 
made  some  inquiries,  m  various  pbces,  on  this  point ;  we  consulted 
difierent  good  local  authorities,  and  we  could  not  find  that  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  one  couple  in  twenty  had  ever  married 
m  a  houee;  the  almost  invariable,  as  indeed  it  was  almost  the 
only  practicable  method,  was  for  the  newly  married  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  some  room  hired  for  a  time,  or  in  part  of  a  room^ 
under  the  roof  of  one  of  the  parents  of  the  parties.  But  this 
now  is  but  seldom  allowed  where  the  cottage  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  proprietoi)s. 

The  registrations  of  births,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
marriages,  give,  bv  their  respective  dates,  sad  evidence  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  unions  are  anything  but  respectable. 

There  has  lately  been  jmblished  official  evidence  of  an  immense 
increase  of  the  population,  and  an  immense  decrease  in  mar* 
riages ;  now  let  any  one  possessed  of  the  commonest  powers  of 
obKTvation  look  into  the  existing  customs  amongst  the  young 
of  the  labouring  dass,  and  he  will  at  onoe  see  that  the  amount 
•oi  what  is  calfod  '  keeping  company'  is  in  no  measure  dimi* 
nished.  It  is  our  own  nehef,  that  wnen  there  was  a  chance  oi 
marriage— say  at  the  ase  of  twenty-five  jrears,  there  was  less 
oQtward  appeaianee  of  uus  sort  of  bmiliarity ;  (mly  those  were 
then  seen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  together,  who  it  was  known  had 
some  expiectation  of  marrying ;  now,  there  is  scarce  a  girl  of 
sixteen  who  has  not  her  well4uiown  admirer,  fixmi  whom  she  is 
allowed  by  her  parents  to  receive  all  possible  public,  and  more 
than  proper  private  attention.  *  Yom  would  he  ewrprioedtffom 
Ikmew  haw  much  evem  the  children  know  naw^  said  an  aged  re* 
speetaUe  fismale  to  us  lately.  We  cannot  sav  that  we  are  sup* 
prised,  but  we  should  be  indeed  surprised,  when  we  considered 
the  precocious  knowledge  of  the  child,  if  in  the  adult  Aere  was 
notproof  of  its  evil  fruit. 

Tne  bastardy  law,  as  it  now  exists,  leaves  to  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  the  choice  of  maintaining  it  if  she  can  herself; 
of  going  with  it  into  the  Union  house,  for  an  indefinite  term  of 
imprisonment,  if  she  cannot  maintain  it;  or  of  summoning  at 
her  ovni  expense  her  seducer ;  conducting  her  own  case  against 
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tdtay  at  a  magistrates'  meeting ;  producing  evidence,  in  addition 
to  her  own,  to  prove  that  the  tact  of  her  ruin  lay  at  his  door 
alone.  If  she  can  make  her  case  good,  an  order  will  be  given 
her  on  him  for  a  certain  weekly  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child :  if  he  fails  in  his  payments,  she  may  summon  him,  and 
have  him  sent  to  jail.  It  is  very  true  that  the  law  proposes  now 
to  allow  attorneys  to  be  retamed  to  conduct  the  case  of  the 
woman,  and  to  defend  the  man ;  but  as  attorneys  do  not  act 
without  fees,  this  don't  much  help  the  matter.  As  the  seducer 
in  the  rural  districts  is  in  general  a  some  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
week  labourer,  it  is  not  very  Ukely  that  the  sum  ordered  will  be 
long  regularly  paid,  or  that  the  woman  will  send  her  lover  to 
jail  because  he  cannot  pay  what  he  has  not  got,  and  cannot 
marry  her,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  as  yet,  married  couples 
need  a  roof  over  their  heads,  which  in  most  of  these  cases  is  a 
tiling  out  of  all  question. 

A  noble  lord  has,  we  see,  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number 
of  inquests  held  on  infants  that  have  been  found  dead.  It  will 
be  an  awful  record  of  what  woman  may  be  driven  to ;  but  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  criminal  law  of  this  country  makes  the 
concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  child  a  crime  liable  to  two  years 
imprisonment  in  jail ;  whilst  the  New  Poor  Law  consigns  mother 
and  diild,  if  the  latter  lives,  and  she  cannot  maintain  it,  to  ton- 
finement  in  the  Union  house,  under  circumstances  iar  more  trying 
to  mind  and  body  than  any  prison  discipline,  and  in  all  human 
probability  for  a  far  longer  period  than  two  years.  Are  we  to 
wonder  at  the  increase  of  infanticide ;  for  we  hold  that  every 
woman  who  plans  the  getting  over  her  travail  in  concealment 
unassisted,  is  guilty,  in  met,  of  a  wish  to  endanger  the  Ufe  of  her 
infiEmt,  that  she  may  concesil  the  fact  of  her  shame  ? 

The  present  state  of  things  in  but  too  many  agricultural 
counties,  whilst  it  almost  forbids  marriage  under  any  but  the 
most  indecent  drcumstances,  rears  the  young  of  both  sexes  in 
customs,  in  manners,  and  under  the  influence  of  thoughts,  all 
tending  to  ends  which,  however  natural  to  brute  beasts,  are  most 
prejudicial  to  man  in  a  civilized  state,  when  unsanctioned  by 
those  laws,  divine  and  human,  which  tend  to  sustain  and  pro^ 
mote  civilization.  We  are  satisfied  that  any  results  which  .may 
be  drawn  from  official  evidence  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
immorality,  of  the  nature  we  are  considering,  are  £ar  from  heina 
indicative  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  case ;  for  we  are  as  assured 
that  the  adult  is  now  as  wdl  informed  in  the  ways  of  destroying 
the  proof  of  sin,  as,  alas !  the  very  children  are,  of  the  nature  of 
the  sin  that  is  committed.  We  will  give  one  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  we  vouch.  A  respectable  nurseryman  very  lately  told  us^ 
that  a  few  years  a^o  he  had  in  his  nursery  warden,  which  adjoins 
the  road,  a  quantity  of  a  certain  plant  whose  efiect  upon  the 
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female  economy  is  well  known  to  almost  every  old  woman  in  ft 
coimtry  village :  although  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  his  garden 
were  as  mndh  exposed  as  Uiese  plants,  he  never  lost  any  of 
them ;  but  of  this  particular  plant  he  was  constantly  being 
lobbedy  the  young  shoots  being  regularly  cut  off  and  carried 
away.  Now  there  happens  to  be  a  totally  different  species  of 
plant,  but  yet  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  whicn  he  was 
so  regularly  robbed;  he  substituted  one  for  the  other;  the 
Tobb^  stijl  goes  on,  but  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  told  us, 

*  No  matter,  that  won't  hurt  them ;  but  Fll  never  have  another 
plant  of in  my  garden  again.' 

It  has  been  argu^  by  high  authorities,  that  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  population,  i.e.  an  increase  of  people  requiring  food 
in  advance  of  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  them, 
should  be  in  some  measure  restrained  by  what  is  called  the 

•  preventive  check' — ^this  check  being,  a  proper  consideration 
given  by  die  young  before  they  marry  to  increase  their  kind, 
as  to  whether  they  wiU  be  able  to  provide  support  for  their  issue. 
Carry  out  this  argument  to  its  real  result,  and  we  should  find  at 
the  present  moment  that  marriage  would  be  an  institution  of 
whiw — be  it  for  good  or  evil— the  rich  and  ^  well-to-do'  had  a 
monopoly.  Put  every  labourer  upon  his  oath  before  he  marries, 
in  these  terms*-'  You  do  trulv  make  oath,  that  you,  John  Styles, 
who  are  about  to  many  Eupnemia  Thompson,  either  have  now, 
or  feel  a  certainty  of  immediately  possessing,  ample  mean&  to 
support  a  wife  in  the  proper  condition  befittmg  your  station  in 
lim ;  and  you  further  swear,  that  you  verily  believe  you  have 
just  grounds  of  expectatioi^  that  you  will  hereafter  be  able  to 
decently  maintain,  m  all  things  fitting  for  them,  any  issue  that 
may  anse  firom  this  your  proposed  marriage,  without  appliea- 
ticm  to  any  Board  ot  Guardians  appointed  to  relieve  the  desti- 
tute, made,  onyour  own,  your  wife  s,  or  your  children's  account; 
So  help  you  Ood.'  And  what,  would  be  the  consequence  ? — 
Wholesale  perjury  or  wholesale  immorality.  We  think  we  could 
name  some  thirteen  counties,  where  not  one  labourer  in  tm&oiy. 
could  take  the  oath,  except  he  thought  it  a  lesser  sin  to  commit 
penury  than  to  abstain  fix>m  marriage. 

The  higher  orders  of  society  know  very  well  ibe  difficulty  of 
preventing  what  they  call  rash  marriages,  i.  e.,  sucb.as  give  bttle 
prospect  to  the  parties  that  they  wiU  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selvea  and  issue — not  in  mere  bread,  clothing  and  shelter — ^but 
m  the  condition  of  Itfe  in  which  thep  thmwlveo  have  been 
reared.  When  we  regard  the  total  absence  of  all  restraint  of  aa 
tarhr  development  of  the  grosser  passions,  amonsst  the  poor  of 
hoth  sexes,  the  total  abseil  of  hone  that  their  ability  to  marry 
in  comfort  will  be  greater  herewer,  can  we  wonder  at  thie 
feilure  of  the  '  preventive  check,',  when  there  is  a  room  or,  house 
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to  be  got|  in  which  they  can  marry ;  or  fiuling  this,  when  the 
long  keeping  company,  and  the  increasing  familiarity  engen-* 
dered  by  it,  feads  to  a  more  immoral,  though,  to  a  political  eco-* 
nomiflt,  a  less  imprudent  consequence.  We  gather  firom  the 
*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,'  that  the  average 
age  of  marriage  in  England  is  26,  in  both  sexes ;  surely  this 
scarcely  bears  out  the  wholesale  anathemas  against  the  poor,  on 
account  of  their  early  marriages.  It  would  form  a  rather  cuiioBs 
and  perhaps  useful  matter  of  investigation,  whether  the  preseiit 
low  condition  of  the  lowest  orders  in  rank  in  tiiis  country,  is  not 
in  a  great  degree  attributable,  not  to  their  undue  increase,  but 
to  that  emuuition  of  each  other  in  luxury  and  consequence 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  higher  and  middling  orders. 
Landed  property,  like  funded  property,  will  only  feed  and  clothe 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  with  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  wealthy,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  its  proper  duty  to  those 
who  have  their  just  claims  on  it  as  the  '  producing  class,'  by 
whose  exertions  and  on  whose  strength  depend,  in  good  truth, 
the  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  Are  the  simple  'enjoyers  of 
wealth '  extending  unduly  the  field  of  their  enjoyment;  are  they 
increasing  their  numbers  and  still  calling  on  '  the  producers'  of 
wealth  to  find  the  means  by  which,  not  merdy  the  old  fields  of 
luxury  majr  be  made  more  luxurious,  but  be  enlarged  to  meet  a 
vast  accession  in  numbers  of  those  privileged  to  reed  in  them  ? 
On  some  future  occasion,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  a  little  way 
into  this  inquiry ;  but  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject : 
as  one  further  proof  of  the  increasing  immoratity  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  as  consequent  on  the  impediments  to  marriage 
amongst  them,  and  the  little  restraint  existing  between  the  sexes, 
we  find  it  stated  in  the  Registrar  General's  Report,  that  in  the 
two  last  quarters  of  1841,  '  of  248,664  children  registered, 
16,839  were  iUegitimate:  so  1  in  16  of  the  children  oom  in 
England  is  not' bom  in  wedlock.'  If  we  had  any  means  of  add-> 
ing  to  this  number  a  true  return  of  the  children  i>om  wHkin  nx 
rnHmika  «/*  wedlock^  we  should  increase  it  to  an  amount  that 
would  offer  sufficient  evidence,  that  whilst  the  births  without 
the  sanction  of  marria^  are  on  the  increase,  there  is  an  equal 
increase  in  the  cases  m  which  marriage  is  only  resorted  to  to 
ledtimatize  expected  offspring. 

We  have  now  regarded  the  labourer  in  the  field,  and  found 
lum  so  paid,  tibat  he  cannot  by  bis  own  industry  earn  the  support 
he  neeis ;  we  have  gone  to  nis  home,  and  found  it «  pkce  so 
constituted,  that  he  can  neither  live  himself,  or  hope  to  raar  has 
fionily,  in  common  comfort  or  common  decency :  if  the  amount 
of  food  he  can  earn  ftAs  short  of  the  allowance  he  would  t«oeive 
in  the  *  Union  house,'  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  Union  house 
diet  is  below  Aat  of  the  jail.     If  the  force  of  idle  or  vicious 
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habitfi  erer  bring  him  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  ^  Union '  or  the* 
'jail/  why — ^we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  but  the  natural  con^ 
sequence  of  bein^  bred  under  circumstances  which  almost  forbid 
the  formation  of  habits  of  prudence,  industry,  honesty  or  decency. 
If  the  labourer  has  in  many  jdaces  become — as  those  who  re^rd 
him  with  a  jealous,  selfish  eve,  say  he  has — ^idle,  careless,  drunken, 
and  disaffected ;  where  is  the  wonder  ?  What  temptation  has  he 
had  to  work  hard,  what  encouragement  to  be  careful,  how  has 
he  been  guarded  in  sober  habits,  what  ground  has  he  had  for 
affection  to  those  above  him?  Do  men  gather  ^apes  of  thorns? 
Is  loyalty  promoted  by  oppression,  industry  cherished  by  neglect; 
does  moraHW  flourish  most  amongst  those  who  are  the  most 
tempted  ?  Will  any  amount  of  new  churches,  however  regularly 
attended  by  the  upper  and  middling  classes,  however  well  the' 
*duty*  may  be  p^ormed;  will  any  degree  of  education  in- 
schools,  however  active  and  intelligent  the  masters  may  be ;  wilt* 
any  amount  of  mere  charity,  however  judiciously  aispensed ; 
avail  to  promote  religion,  order  and  intelligence ;  to  enlist  the* 
hearts  of^the  poor  in  the  service  of  their  employers,  in  a  desire' 
to  merit  the  respect  of  their  superiors — so  long  as  a  man's  hones^ 
is  tempted  under  the  pressure  of  a  poverty  he  cannot  escape,  m 
moral  feelings  early  blunted  bv  the  miserable  regulation  of  his 
home  ?  Can  the  good  seed  of  the  school  successfiiUy  struggle 
a|ainst  the  *  tares  sown  at  home?  Can  you  expect  those  in 
after  life  to  seek  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  in  our  churches, 
whose  eariy  life  has  resisted  at  home  and  at  school  aU  its  puriiy- 
inginfluence? 

The  agricultural  labourer  has  been  vnritten  down  by  the  hired 
pens  of  official  inquisitors,  the  discoverers  of  vices  in  him  of 
which  they  had  not  the  honestv  to  declare,  that  they  were  in 
a  great  measure  begotten  of  the  neglect,  the  avarice,  and  the 
tyranny  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  him. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  dealing  energetically  with  those  vices 
of  the  poor  which  most  inconvenience  the  rich ;  legislators  have 
overlooked  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of  those  wno  have  used 
their  property  and  station  to  the  degradation — ^nay,  as  ftir  as 
they  dared,  to  the  extinction — of  their  poorer  brethren.  A  vast 
parade  has  been  made  of  the  humane  improvement  in  our 
system  of  secondary  punishments;  the  executive  is  most  active 
HJid  energetic  to  reclaim  the  criminal,  heedless  and  apathetic  to 
the  causes  of  which  crime  is  b^otten. 

The  public  seem  to  have  interpreted  the  Word  of  God  after  a 
way  oi  their  own,  looking  on  all  charity  as  a  loan  lent  for 
God's  aake  to  the  poor,  to  be  returned  with  intereit  for  the 
private  good's  sake  of  the  lender :  they  do  their  alms  as  thev 
'do'   their  railway  shares,   investing  their  benevolence  with 
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some  well-advertiaed  company,  expecting  each  year  a  printed 
balance-sheet  from  the  directors  of  their  loving-kindness, 
proving  its  result  in  having  alleviated  some  social  ill,  in  just 
that  manner  which  mav  make  the  helped,  if  not  more  useftd  to 
the  community,  at  all  events  less  annoying.  Had  they  the 
power  to  bid  a  lame  man  rise  up  and  walk,  we  should  expect  to 
see  them  at  once  asking  him  to  carry  something  for  them,  or  to 
walk  where  his  poverty  might  not  be  a  claim  on  their  wealth. 

Oh  but  for  one  short  year's  general  exercise  of  true  Christian 
feeline  towards  the  poor !  It  would  prove  its  own  value.  Then 
shoula  we  see  the  contrast  between  the  legislation  which  seeks 
only  the  '  wealth,'  and  that  which  seeks  Uie  *  peaob  '  of  a  na- 
tion. Then  would  the  hideous  reality  of  the  present  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  be  not  merely  recognised,  but  deplored ;  not 
merely  deplored,  but  remedied,  so  far  as  that  remedy  can  be 
effected,  oy  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  means  in  the  possessors  of 
property,  to  trace  out  how  they  can  best  make  their  station 
and  wealth  available  to  the  permanent  ameUoration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  around  them.  Could  the  law  of  God  but 
for  one  year  obtain  the  masteiy  over  the  godless  laws  of  Mam- 
mon, we  should  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  good  work  would 
prosper  through  many  ages,  and  that  difficulties  which  now  seem 
msuperaUe  would  vanish  before  that  determined  spirit  of  im- 

Erovement,  which,  aiming  at  good  for  God's  sake,  would  be 
lessed  by  his  power  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BOOKS    RfiCENTLY    PUBLISHBD. 

Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts ;  comprising  the  Hecollections 
of  Three  Continental  TourSy  in  the  Vacations  of  1841, 1842, 
and  1843.  By  T.  N.  Tai^ourd,  D.C.L.,  Serj^ant-at-Law. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1845.     Moxon. 

We  read  this  work  with  great  eagerness  as  soon  as  it  was  pub- 
lished— ^we  have  now  perused  it,  and  books  of  travel  which  can 
command  a  perusal  are  too  few  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Moreover,  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  record  our 
approbation  of  a  charming  book,  and  our  long-cherished  admira- 
"  Jjion  of  its  kindly  and  eloquent  author. 

\p.  reading  the  Vacation  Rambles,  the  rambler  is  ever  pre- 
aentrdo  our  thoughts;  we  think  less  of  the  scenes  described 
than  of  the  master-hand  which  has  depicted  them ;  and  even 
had  this'  volume  been  introduced  to  the  world  anonymously,  who 
would  not  have  exclaimed,  as  he  lingeringly  mused  over  its  last 
page, — I  tra(^  that  I  could  call  such  a  man  my  friend.  In 
truth,  almost  V  every  line,  every  sentiment,  and  those  thoughts 
that  fascinate  as  well  as  teach,  they  are  aU  whispering  of  home 
and  its  soft  end^rments, — every  expression  is  instinct  with  per- 
sonal amiability.  And  this  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  profound,  not  argumentative ;  there  are  no 
politics;  no  exclusive  bigotry,  no  morbid  sentimentality;  but 
oetter  than  all  these — better  than  the  sceptic  wit  that  can  jest  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  weak  sensibility  that  will  sym- 
pathize with  the  cre«d  of  the  infidel — there  is  a  loving-kindness 
and  Christian  charity,  that  speaks  of  holier  things  than  sectarian 
feuds  or  party  animosities.  The  language,  too,  is  a  delightful 
contrast  to  what  we  are  now  commonly  condemned  to  read : 
romantic,  without  being  sickly;  refined,  and  often  strikingly 
grand ;  it  neither  degenerates  into  weakness,  or  becomes  be- 
wildered by  intoxication,  but  is  ever  poetical  and  chaste.  The 
author  of  Ion  never  condescends  to  sacrifice  truth  to  a  metaphor, 
nor  requires  the  aid  of  Eastern  hyperbole  to  eke  out  indiflferent 
common  sense;  and  yet  this  work,  like  all  his  former  ones, 
abounds  in  the  richest  imagery,  and  sparkles  with  full  many  a 
glowing  and  original  simile.  Take  the  following  for  an  ex- 
ample : — 

'  The  Rhine,  when  contemplated  in  its  entire  course,  too  painfnllj 
reminds  me  of  the  history  of  some  great  intellect  generously  impeUed 
and  haunted  by  phantoms  of  nobleness,  but  undirected  by  constancy  to 
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one  worthy  aim.  It  gashes  into  lusty  life — rejoices  in  its  strength — 
reflects  great  images  in  its  course,  which  are  but  shadowed  on  it,  not 
abiding  on  its  bosom— dallies  among  fiiir  islands,  dissipating  ita 
strength  by  dividing  its  power — ^makes  a  stupendous  effort  to  master  a 
rocky  barrier,  and  triumphantly  succeeds — ^but,  afiter  all,  instead  of 
in^ting  the  ocean  in  pomp  worthy  of  its  greatness,  wastes  itself  in 
seyersl  low  sandy  outlets,  and  loses  its  veiy  name,  or  retains  it  only 
doub(fdlly,  in  some  small  Dutch  degraded  channel.' 

Our  Quotations  must  be  necessarily  very  briefy  still  we  cannot 
choose  out  give  the  visit  to  Notre  Dame:  we  have  oursetves 
experienced  very  like  feelings  to  those  the  learned  Serjeant  has 
so  well  expressed ;  though  we  are  obliged  to  disagree  with  the 
rather  sweeping  censure  of  the  beautiful  Madeline :  it  is,  indeed, 
*  a  miracle  of  French  art,'  and  while  regretting  the  miserable 
neglect  of  the  Old  Cathedral,  we  must  confess  to  a  fondness  for 
the  glowing  walls  of  St.  Roch  and  La  Madeline : — 

'  Not  a  trace  of  reverential  care  gave  token  of  Christian  pietr  or 
antiquarian  sentiment ;  but  the  poor  old  majestic  pile,  neighboured  by 
dirty  cafes  and  bankrupt-looking  shops,  seemed  left  meekly  to  vindicate 
its  claim  of  respect  before  Heaven,  like  Christianity  in  its  eailiest  days, 
rising  above  the  scorns  and  abuses  of  the  world.  I  was  disappointed 
in  the  size  of  the  edifice,  having  received  a  shadowy  notion  of  an  enor- 
mous buildinff  from  Victor  Hugo  s  great  romance,  of  which  it  is  the 
scene;  but  ahundanUy  recompense  by  the  sense  of  dim  antiqui^ 
which  it  conveys,  with  more  hoary  power  than  any  pile  which  I  recol- 
lect, not  in  ruins.  Its  square  grey  turrets  are  the  haunts  of  innume- 
rable birds,  former  generations  of  whom  have  shivered  away  the 
crumbling  stones  for  meir  posterity  to  **  make  their  bed  and  procreant 
cradle  in  ;**  and  the  low  archways  over  the  humble  portals  beneath 
them  seemed  carved  out  of  wood  which  has  been  charred  by  the  action 
of  fire.  The  interior  is  naked  and  gloomy,  and  struck  us  with  a  vault- 
like dullness.  How  different  from  the  pride  of  Paris — ^the  Madeline, 
which  we  visited  the  next  day,  elevated  on  broad  platforms  of  steps,  a 
high  Grecian  building  of  white  stone,  like  an  Athenian  temple  without, 
like  a  gaudy  music-room  within !  The  interior  is  still  unfinished ;  but 
all  glowing  with  purple  and  gold,  without  shadow,  without  repose, 
shows,  that  in  its  perfection,  it  will  be  a  miracle  of  French  art  raised 
to  French  glory.  For  such  a  gewgaw  as  this  do  the  Parisians  neglect 
their  own  holy  cathedral ;  but  no  wonder !  Self  is  ever  rebuked  before 
the  embodied  presence  of  ages !  Notre  Dame  is  the  grave  of  vanity, 
Madeline  will  be  its  throne.* 

The  reflections  over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  are  as  just  as  they 
are  eloquent;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  give  the  impression  made 
on  our  author  by  his  brief  sojourn  in  '  ue  bright-minded  city  of 
the  Seine/  suffgesting,  however,  that  a  longer  residence  would 
have  only  tended  to  increase  his  regret  when  the  hour  of  depar- 
ture arrived : — 
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'  Paris,  with  all  ita  superficial  vivacity,  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  is,  a 
Tezy  wearisome  place  to  live  in ;  but  for  one  who  desires  a  few  days  of 
cloudless,  careless,  innocent  gaiety,  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world ; 
becaose  with  the  objects  of  curiosity,  which  London  may  rival,  it  has  an 
atmosphere  of  carelessness  and  joy  which  makes  you  feel,  not  that  you 
are  making  holiday  in  the  midst  of  sad  laborious  creatures,  but  enjoying 
yourself  among  some  happy  tribe  who  make  holiday  all  the  year  round. 
Lord  Byron,  speaking  of  wilder  and  grosser  enjoyments,  says, — for  one 
of  the  ludf-truths  with  which  Don  Juan  abounds  — 

"  There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  pleasure  he  refers  to  —the  pleasure  he  was  too 
well  able  to  appreciate — ^tends  to  sad  thoughts,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
light-hearted  innocent  pleasure  tends  to  sweet  and  wise  ones  ;  and  that 
the  languor  which  it  leaves  may  be  peopled  with  tender  thoughts.  So 
Parisian  enjoyments — all  innocent  and  graceful — ^made  me  thoughtful, 
if  not  wise;  and  I  left  the  place  without  any  sense  of  its  alleged  fri- 
volity.* 

Who  will  not  immediately  recognize  the  fond  husband,  the 
kind  father,  and  the  good  man,  in  3ie  following? — 

'  Every  tlung  is  gay  in  Paris  but  childhood.  Old  age  is  gay — 
pleasantly  so,  even  when  fantastically  so — and  death  itself  is  tricked 
out  in  garlands,  and  **  turned  to  favour  and  to  prettiness."  Why  then 
are  the  children  bo  joyless  ?  It  cannot  be  that  they  are  too  harshly 
restrained,  or  ruled  by  fear ;  for  a  <;ruel  discipline  is  no  part  of  the 
French  character  or  the  French  educational  practice ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  French  boy  soon  becomes  his  own  master,  and  studies  or  lounges 
as  he  pleases.  Is  it  not  that  there  are  no  firesides — ^no  hofnesf 
It  seems  a  fine  independent  thing  for  a  Parisian  shopkeeper  to  dis- 
pense with  the  plague  of  domestic  servants-— take  every  day,  with  his 
wife,  the  fireedom  of  the  restaurant  and  the  cafe — and  when  he  shuts 
up  his  shop,  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  he  lounges  or  dances, 
or  smokes,  or  reads  a  journal,  or  does  all  these  in  some  public  garden 
-—or,  better  than  all,  goes  to  the  play.  But  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  children  are  of  home  growth,  and  require  a  home  shelter.  They  are 
here  only  sad,  wearied,  wondering  spectators  of  the  gaieties  of  their 
parents,  which  are  all  associated  with  coquetiy,  gallantly,  and  feelings 
akin  to  these,  in  which  they  do  not  participate;  and  though  some 
amends  is  made  by  an  early  initiation  into  their  essences  and  an 
earlier  emulation  of  their  symbols,  still  children,  as  children,  have 
no  food  for  their  affections  in  the  whirling  kaleidoscope  which  dazzles 
them.  In  Prussia,  children  are  happier,  because  they  are  under  a 
stricter  discipline ;  but  England,  with  all  its  imputed  sins  of  &gging 
and  flogging,  and  excess  of  Latin  versification,  is  the  place  where 
childhood  is  most  happy  as  chUdhood ;  happy  in  restraint ;  happy  in 
indulgence ;  happy  in  the  habits  of  obedience,  and  respect,  and  filial 
love !  You  would  not  find  such  a  set  of  care-worn,  pale,  unhanpy  faces 
in  any  charity-school  in  England,  as  you  may  mark  in  a  throng  of 
wandering,  dissipated  boys  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries.* 

h2 
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We  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  entire  the  '  ThongJUs'  sug- 
gested by  quitting  Geneva : — 

*  Lookijog  back  upon  the  city,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  slight 
Was  the  interest  cast  upon  it  by  three  of  the  greatest  names  of  these 
tatter  days»  Calyin,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  which  are  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  its  localities.  We  did  not  search  for  the  pulpit  whence 
Calvin  dealt  out  damnation ;  nor  for  the  house  in  which  he  ruled  and 
died ;  nor  for  the  spot  on  which  he  perpetrated  the  murder  of  Servetus. 
Neither  did  we  visit  the  chateau  at  Fermoy,  to  handle  and  filch  the 
mouldering  relics  of  genius,  intoxicated  by  vanity  and  paralysed  by 
scorn,  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  that  French  taste  which  shut  out  from 
view  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  or  to  luxuriate  in  the  dingy  apart- 
ments where  the  attenuated  philosopher  received  the  embassies  of  kings. 
Neither  did  we-^which  is  a  harder  confession  to  make — seek  the  house 
where  Rousseau  first  breathed  the  breath  of  feverish  exist^ice,  or  iden- 
tify the  city-gate,  whence  excluded  after  a  long  ramble,  in  fear  of  a 
tyrant  master,  he  fled  to  nourish  the  fieiy  indignation  which  shook  the 
forms  and  oppressions  of  the  world.  Why  this  indifference  to  the 
relics  of  men  who,  each  in  his  way,  exerted  powerful  influences  on  the 
character  and  destinies  of  the  species  ?  Because  the  two  first  have 
nothing  in  their  greatness  for  the  sympathy  of  their  fellows  to  grasp, 
and  the  last,  with  much  that  should  attract  it,  has  that  within  which 
infects  and  repels.  For  Calvin — ^not  the  architect  of  a  great  theological 
system,  but  the  exhibitor  of  its  sternest  aspects — ^few  can  cherish  any 
strong  sense  of  personal  admiration  and  gratitude ;  because  even  to  the 
most  devout  believer  in  his  creed,  his  image  is  associated  only  with 
its  severities  and  terrors.  And  who  can  reverence  the  name  of 
Voltaire,  who  reverenced  nothing?  The  genius  of  Rousseau  was 
a  different  power — ^it  had  the  elements  of  goodness  as  well  as  great- 
ness, and  in  the  intense  consciousness  which  it  awakened  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  appeals  strongly 
through  all  time  to  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  But,  alas!  its 
defects  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Liturgy — '*  There  is 
no  health  in  it."  Those  affections  which  in  the  heart  of  youth  should 
lie  pure  and  unrippled  until  an  angel  shall  descend  to  trouble  them, 
were,  at  their  first  spring,  disturbed  and  poisoned,  and  with  them 
the  entire  intellect  was  shaken  and  perverted.  Unhappily  they  were 
his  inspiration  :  they  colour,  expand,  and  distort  all  his  pictures  of  so- 
ciety and  nature,  and  all  his  theories  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  mighty 
mind  of  the  most  eloquent  of  writers  is  regarded  as  a  sad  phenomenon 
which  we  pity  and  wonder  at,  but  can  never  love.  Before  the  great 
Searcher  of  Hearts  there  was,  perhaps,  much  in  the  physical  and  moral 
frame  of  this  extraordinary  man  for  merciful  allowance ;  but  we  cannot 
allow  feelings  so  tainted  as  his  to  make  holy  the  places  in  which  they 
were  developed ;  or  search  for  **  trivial  fond  reconls,"  to  add  to  confes- 
sions which  have  disclosed  so  much  that  is  shocking.' 

There  ia  more  good  sense  and  catholic  feeling  in  these  remarics, 
than  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  recent  and  more  ela- 
borate criticisms  of  my  Lord  Brougham  on  the  same  subject ; 
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and  of  a  kindred  nature  are  those  suggested  by  the  visit  to 
Lausanne : — 

*  There  is,  it  seems,  an  Hotel  Gibbon  here,  partly  standing  on  the 
site  of  that  garden  in  which  the  historian  took  his  evening  walk,  after 
writing  the  l&9t  lines  of  the  work  to  which  many  years  had  been  de- 
voted,— a  walk  which  alone  would  have  hallowed  the  spot,  if,  alas ! 
there  had  not  been  those  intimations  in  the  work  itself  of  a  purpose 
which,  tending  to  desecrate  the  world,  most  deprive  all  associations 
attendant  on  its  accomplishment  of  a  claim  to  be  dwelt  on  as  holy 
How  melancholy  is  it  to  feel  that  intellectual  CQugratalation  which 
attends  the  serene  triumph  of  a  life  of  studious  toil  chilled  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  labour,  the  research,  the  Asiatic  splendour  of 
illustration  have  been  devoted,  in  part  at  least,  to  obtain  a  wicked  end — 
not  in  the  headlong  wantonness  of  youth,  or  the  wild  sportiveness  of 
animal  spirits,  but  urged  by  the  deliberate-hearted  purpose  of  crushing 
the  light  of  human  hope,  all  tbat  is  worth  living  for,  and  all  that  is 
worth  dying  for,  and  substituting  for  them  nothing  but  a  rayless  scep- 
ticism. That  evening  walk  is  an  awful  thing  to  meditate  on ;  the  walk 
of  a  man  of  rare  capacities,  tending  to  his  own  physical  decline,  among 
the  serenities  of  loveliest  nature,  enjoying  the  thought  that,  in  the 
chief  work  of  his  life,  just  accomplished,  he  had  embodied  a  hatred  to 
the  doctrines  which  teach  men  to  love  one  another,  to  forgive  injuries, 
and  to  hope  for  a  diviner  life  beyond  the  grave ;  and  exiting  in  the 
conviction  that  this  work  would  survive  to  teach  its  deadly  lesson  to 
young  ingenuous  students,  when  he  should  be  dust.  One  may  derive 
consolation  from  reflecting  that  the  style  is  too  meretricious,  and  the 
attempt  too  elaborate  and  too  subtle  to  achieve  the  proposed  evil ;  and 
in  hoping  that  there  were  some  passages  in  the  secret  history  of  the 
author's  heart  which  may  extenuate  its  melancholy  error ;  but  our  per- 
sonal veneration  for  successful  toil  is  destroyed  in  the  sense  of  the 
strange  malignity  which  blended  with  its  impulses,  and  we  feel  no 
desire  to  linger  over  a  spot  where  so  painful  a  contradiction  is  pre- 
sented as  a  charm.' 

In  making  these  but  too  limited  extracts,  we  have  been  guided 
by  a  desire  to  give  some  partial  idea  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
author,  rather  than  the  rambles  of  the  traveller ;  we  have  been 
compdledy  however,  to  omit  much  we  had  marked  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  now  compelled,  ail-reluctantly,  to  close  a  book 
which  we  would  advise  every  one  preparing  for  a  continental 
excursion  to  make  their  travelling  companion :  it  is  worth  all 
the  Guide-Books  put  together,  for  it  will  minister  to  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  tourist ;  by  elevating  the 
better  feelings,  it  will  create  an  appetite  for  the  beautiful,  and 
render  him  more  fit  to  appreciate  the  triumphs  of  art,  and  the 
exquisite  wonders  of  nature  tliat  will  unceasingly  claim  his 
admiration. 

May  the  author  s  parting  wish  be  gratified  !  Surrounded  by 
the  same  happy  party,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  ere  long  revisit 
the  valley  of  CJhamouni,  and  again  delight  us  with  the  story  of 
his  adventures.  ^  ^ 
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The    Desborough   Family.       By   Mrs.   Ponsonby.      London. 
1845.     John  Mortimer. 

Some  little  leaven  of  innocent  personality  would  appear  to  be 
indispensable  in  a  modem  novel ;  it  is  '  the  salt  of  the  banquet,' 
and  many  a  writer,  scarcely  rising  above  mediocrity,  wiU  cleverly 
manage  to  spin  out  three  readable  volumes  and  gain  a  profitable 
notonety  by  a  proper  and  judicious  infusion  of  well-pointed 
satire,  and  easily-recognised  description.  But  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  insinuate  that  the  work  under  notice  will  acnieve  popu- 
larity by  any  such  doubtful  merit ;  we  think  it  contains  other 
and  better  elements  of  success.  Still  this  racy  ingredient  will 
most  assuredly  anient  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Ponsonby's  last  new  work.  Those  who  would  hardly 
condescend  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  new  fashionable  novel, 
will  almost  spell  the  words  when  they  are  informed  that  many 
of  our  celebrated  literary  characters  are  there  drawn  from  the 
life.  Who  will  not  be  anxious  to  discover  the  real  Greorge 
Danvers  ?  It  is  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  though  we 
miss  in  the  sketch  much  of  the  brilliancy  and  wit  of  other 
writers  of  the  same  school,  the  deficiency  is  in  a  great  de^e 
compensated  by  a  more  faithful  and  less  exaggerated  portrait. 

The  following  extract — one  of  a  series  of  sketches — ^will  give 
some  idea  of  the  interesting  materials  our  authoress  has  applied 
with  much  of  talent  and  ability : — 

*  Lady  Desborough  was  in  her  gloiy,  receiving  and  paying  compli- 
ments ;  Julia  looked  resigned ;  Fanny  was  in  a  most  arch  and  mis- 
chievous mood ;  William  Desborough  did  not  make  bis  appearance ; 
Sir  Edward  got  hold  of  a  man  as  qmet  as  himself,  and  passed  the  even- 
ing discussing  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics;  I,  ensconced  behind  her  ladyship's  chair,  listened  and 
remarked,  and  was  veiy  much  amused. 

'  There  was  George  Danvers,  so  handsome!  so  fascinatmg  ! — ^there 
was  Anecdote  Hamilton,  prosing  so  awfully!  there  was  Professor 
Grinston,  the  very  acme  of  learning ; — ^there  was  Mrs.  Duff,  that  great 
blue,  in  a  turban,  tiying  to  look  like  Corinne ! — ^there  was  the  last 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  editor  of  the  leading  critical  journal  of 
the  day.  There  were  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  genus ;  some 
talking,  some  holding  their  tongues,  but  each  playing  a  part  *'  Anec- 
dote" Hamilton  was  so  denominated  because  he  was  always  telling 
stories,  or,  as  he  called  them,  anecdotes.  He  had  travelled — ^really 
knew  something ;  but  was  so  prosy,  and  withal  so  merciless  in  the 
amount  of  prosing  he  inflicted,  that  he  was  universally  voted  a  bore ; 
yet,  being  a  man  of  fashion  and  fortune,  was  invited  everywhere. 

'  Lawrence,  the  editor,  though  an  editor,  was  a  man  of  family,  and 
was  bom  to  the  set  in  which  my  readers  now  meet  him,  and  must  not 
be  classed  with  the  lions,  who  were,  invited  for  the  amusement  of  the 
initiated,  to  whose  number  he  essentially  belonged. 

*  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  authors  of  that  day,  wha  were  very 
much  the  same  description  of  people  as  the  authors  of  the  present  day. 
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ThejT  talked  about  A,  the  romance-writer ;  B,  the  noyel-writer ;  C,  D, 
£,  F,  and  G,  all  popular  writers.  Lady  Desborough  spoke  well  on  this 
aoJbject,  and  there  were  others  in  the  companj  who  could  keep  up  the 
ball. 

*  Anecdote  Hamilton  began,  addressing  Lady  Desborough.  "  Haye 
jou  read  Brunton's  last  work  ?  They  say  he  surpasses  himself  in  pic- 
turesque description.  I  remember  telling  him  once  an  anecdote  which 
he  has  introduced  into  it.     I  will  tell  it  you." 

*  **  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  But 
^u  ask  me  whether  I  haye  read  the  work.  I  haye  done  so,  and  I  like 
It  as  well  as  I  do  any  of  his." 

*  **  And  do  you  not  admire  his  style  generally  ?  " 

'  '*  Perhaps  her  ladyship  thinks  with  me,**  said  the  editor — **  that  no 
beauty  of  style  can  compensate  for  moral  deficiency."  And  the  editor, 
who  was  a  stem  critic,  and  hated  Brunton  in  his  heart,  tried  to  look 
yirtuously  dignified,  but  succeeded  only  in  gaining  a  little  extra  pom- 
pousness  of  manner. 

'  '*  And  do  you  think  Brunton  so  wanting  in  moral  ?  "  inquired  George 
Danyers. 

'  *'  I  think,  in  describing  his  heroes,  he  clothes  the  worst  conduct 
and  the  greatest  want  of  principle  in  personal  attributes  so  fascinating, 
that  he  makes  one  forget  the  sin  in  admiration  for  the  sinner ;  nay, 
so  seductiye  is  his  language,  that  one  almost  forgets  how  false  is  the 
morality,  how  poor  the  pMlosophy,  that,  in  his  virtuous  characters^ 
stand  them  in  we  stead  of  religion.  Like  Byron,  he  half  makes  one 
in  loye  with  yice.  And  then,"  added  the  editor,  snappishly — **  and 
then  there  is  so  much  claptrap  about  him." 

*  *'  Claptrap!"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Brunton's  genius. 

*  ••  Yes,  claptrap ! "  rejoined  the  editor — "  trick  1  What  are  his  italics, 
and  his  capital  letters,  and  his  pauses,  and  his  exclamations,  but  clap- 
tnp  and  tnck?"  And  Lawrence  looked  quite  fierce.  "  Does  he  eyer 
aclmowledge  a  plagiarism?  and  yet  his  works  swarm  with  them.  Are 
not  many  of  his  most  beautiful  passages  translated  literally  from  the 
German  ?  Does  he  not  repeat  himself  both  in  idea  and  illustration? 
What  can  be  more  tricky  than  his  mode  of  ringing  the  changes  upon 
three  words,  which  he  constitutes  into  a  sort  of  oracle  for  bos  hero, 
who  hears  or  repeats  them  at  eyery  turn? — ^his  commencing  simple 
nouns  with  capital  letters,  thereby  inyesting  them  with  a  personal 
dignity?  All  that  is  so  ridiculous;  and  yet  his  style  is  so  beautifiil, 
that  he  might  trust  to  it  without  haying  recourse  to  these.  Certainly," 
said  the  editor,  *'  it  u  a  beautiful  style;  there  is  no  denying  that: 
such  splendid  imageiy !  and  his  English  so  correct ! " 

*  "  You  are  tolerably  seyere,  though,  upon  our  friend  Brunton.  But 
yet  you  will  acknowledge  that  sometimes  his  morality  is  as  pure  as  his 
language  is  beautiful,"  obseryed  Lady  Desborough. 

*  "  l^medmes,"  replied  the  critic.  '*  Yet,  eyen  when  that  is  the 
case,  how  forcibly  his  personal  character  and  his  mode  of  life  occur  to 
the  mind.     One  is  as  much  amused  with  reading  moral  maxims,  giyen 

forth  by  him,  as  with  the  superhuman  degree  of  virtue  which  Lady 

conaiderB  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  hero  or  a  heroine  worthy  of  her  pen." 
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*  "  Oh,  stop,  stop  ! "  exclaimed  George  Danvers.  "  Pray  don't 
attack  the  ladies ! " 

• "  I  venture  to  prophesy,"  continued  the  editor,  "  that  Bmnton 
will  be  forgotten  not  many  years  hence ;  yet  he  makes  money  now  as 
fast  as  he  spills  ink." 

•  "  You  allow  him  but  a  short  immortality,"  said  Anecdote  Hamil- 
ton.   "  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  anecdote  that  he  has  introduced." 

* "  Directly,"  interrupted  the  critic,  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
checked  in  the  flow  of  his  discourse,  for  he  thought  he  was  talking 
well — "  directly.  I  would  but  say,  in  reply  to  your  remark,  that  I, 
who  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  thM  sort  oi  talent,  think  I  give  a  very 
handsome  allowance  to  each  of  the  present  *  popular  writers,'  when  I 
allow  twenty  years  as  their  average  of  immortality.  I  recommend 
them  all  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines :  their  day  will  not  be  a 
long  one." ' 

There  is  no  enigma  in  this  and  other  like  sketches ;  every  one 
conversant  with  literature  wiD  recognise  Brunton  and  Harrison, 
and  Lawrence  and  Dillons ;  and  though  we  cannot  entirely  agree 
in  the  opinions  expressed,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  frequent  justness 
of  the  writer's  criticism.  Altogether  this  novel  deserves  well  of  the 
public ;  it  is  prettily  written,  and  the  story,  though  not  new,  is 
mteresting  and  well  arranged. 


The  Death  of  Basseinlle;   a  Poem  in    Terza  Rima,       By 
V.  Monti.     Translated  in  the  same  Verse,    London,  1845. 

Monti  is  certainly  a  great  poet ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
reasoning  for  the  translator  of  this  fragment  to  argue  as  he 
appears  to  have  done,  '  Monti  is  a  great  poet,  therefore  I  must 
translate  him.'  To  judge  from  the  result  before  us,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  would  have  reasoned  more  logically  had 
he  said,  '  Monti  is  a  great  poet,  therefore  1  must  not  translate 
him.'  In  his  preface,  the  translator  is  warm  in  behalf  of 
Monti's  poetic  genius ;  some  such  encomium  was  necessary;  for 
to  the  mere  English  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  ori- 
ginal, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  discover  from  the  vapid, 
r'  'tiess  translation  here  given,  that  Monti  had  any  genius  at 
However,  the  translator,  imodestly  enough,  rests  his  cliief 
claim  to  public  approval  on  the  fact  of  hb  having  by  this  trans- 
lation "  called  attention'*  to  the  poems  of  Monti !  This  reminds 
us  of  the  story  of  the  young  barrister,  who,  anxious  to  obtain 
briefs,  reauested  an  acquaintance  to  talk  of  him  wherever  he 
went,  ana  his  acquaintance  complied  with  the  request,  for 
wherever  he  went  he  told  the  world  that  the  young  barrister  was 
— ^a  fool.  This,  like  badly  translating  an  author,  was  '  calling 
attention'  to  him  with  a  vengeance  ! 
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Ten  Thousand  a  Year.     By  Sami:et  Warren,  F.R.S.    A  New 
Edition^  3  vols.     Edinburgh  and  London.     Blackwoods. 

We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  so  calculated  to 
riret  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  purest  and  deepest  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  as  the  ^  Diary  of  a  late  Physician. — ^The  man 
who  has  not  read  those  tales  has  yet  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature ;  and  though  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 
may,  as  a  literary  composition,  claim  precedence,  we  think  it 
lacks  something — ^a  very  little— of  that  truthful  simpUcity,  that 
kindly  and  religious  fervour,  that  refines  every  sentiment  and 
hallows  every  aspiration  inspired  by  the  elder  work. 

llie  Law  IS  a  jealous  mistress,  and  few  who  enter  her  temple 
can  ever  again  entirely  cleanse  their  pens  from  the  daily  accu- 
mulating rust :  even  now  we  can  only  caU  to  mind  one  brilliant 
exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule.  But,  if  *  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year'  is  a  little  too  lavishly  encumbered  with  legal  technicalities, 
if  the  scheming  and  double  entendre  of  *  the  profession  '  are  too 
prominently  displayed,  still  are  they  only  the  dark  shades  of 
the  picture,  making  its  beauties  more  apparent  and  delightful. 
Who  can  forget  *  Sweet  Kate  Aubrey  V  Cold  indeed  must  be 
the  heart  that  does  not  shed  a  tear  over  her  brother's  misfortunes ! 
Dull  and  mean  the  spirit,  that  does  not  pant  to  emulate  his  con- 
stancy and  dauntless  perseverance ! 

We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  needful,  to  analyze  a  story  with 
which  all  are  familiar;  neither  are  we  disposed  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  elucidatory  notes  which  the  learned  author  has 
added  to  this  *  finally  revised '  edition :  they  may  be,  and  are, 
we  think,  well  calculated  '  to  illustrate  the  working  of  some  of 
the  chief  machinery  of  the  English  law;' — -and,  Heaven  knows, 
no  subject  ever  required  popular  explanation  half  so  much. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  express 
our  hearty  admiration  of  Mr.  Warren's  varied  talent,  and  more 
especially  when  he  permits  his  generous  and  lofty  impulses  free 
expansion.  These  really  elegant  volumes  will  be  an  addition  to 
any  library. 

Poems.     By  Elizabeth  BARRBTt.     Moxon*     London,  1844. 

Miss  Barrbtt  has  considerable  poetic  genius.  Her  poems 
evince  a  warm  imagination,  depth  of  feelmg,  and  an  almost 
manly  simplicity  of  expression.  We  cannot,  however,  help  re- 
gretting that  she  is  not  generally  very  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
her  metres.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  new  and 
eccentric  metres  giye  an  air  of  originality,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  originali^  is  but  dearly  bou^t  at  the  price  of  the  unplea- 
santness which  accompanies  it.     There  are  already  abundance 
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of  ordinary  meti*es  to  suit  the  most  various  imagination ;  and 
though  it  would  be  harsh  to  lay  any  very  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  fancy  of  a  poet,  we  have  met  with  so  few  besides  Dryden 
who  were  really  successful  in  irrepilar  metres,  that  were  we 
writers  of  verse  ourselves  we  should  hesitate  before  we  ventured 
out  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  rhyme,  unless  we  were  very  certain 
that  our  genius  would  support  us.  Miss  Barrett,  it  is  true,  has 
great  genius,  but  she  certainly  does  not  show  it  in  her  choice  of 
metres.  In  one  instance,  however,  her  eccentricity  has  been 
very  happy ;  we  mean  the  *  Song  of  the  Children,*  where  the 
metre  is  singularly  appropriate  to  the  poetry,  which  is  as  plain- 
tive as  the  sighing  of  the  wind  amidst  ruins.  We  can  only 
give  a  short  extract : — 

*  Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  0  my  brothers ! 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  wito  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

*  The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  towards  the  west. 

*  But  the  young  young  children,  0  my  brothers ! 

They  axe  weeping  bitterly ! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  play-time  of  the  others, 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 

'  Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their  sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  MUng  so  ? 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow, 
Which  is  lost  in  long  ago. 

*  The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest, 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost ; 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest, 
The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost. 

'  But  the  young  young  children,  0  my  brothers ! 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 
In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

'  They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 
And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 
For  the  man*s  grief  abhorrent  drowns  and  presses 
Down  the  cheeks  of  infimcy. 

*  "  Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "  is  very  dreary ; 

Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "  are  very  weak  I 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary, 
Our  grave-rest  is  veiy  uur  to  seek  1 
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*  Ask  the  old  why  ibej  ^eep,  and  not  the  children, 
For  the  outside  earth  is  cold ; 
And  we  joung  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering. 
And  the  graves  are  for  the  old."  ' 

We  cannot  conceive  the  man  who,  reading  such  lines  as 
these,  would  not  feel  a  yearning  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  the  hopelessness  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the 
whole.  Miss  Barrett  is  no  mere  '  ballad-singer/  but  a  poet. 

Ec&namy;  or  a  Peep  at  our  Neighbours,     OUivier.      London, 

1846. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  which,  as  the  march  of  intellect 
advances,  the  public  are  inundated  with — it  is  a  book  of  travels. 
We  must,  however,  do  justice  to  the  writer,  who,  although  she 
seems  to  think  that  twaddle  is  the  very  thing  that  '  takes,'  has 
very  many  good  qualities  withal,  among  which  are  kindliness  and 
a  readiness  to  be  pleased.  Guernsey  is  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  so  warm  an  eulogizer ;  for  when  our  half-pays  learn  that 
'  delightfiil  Spanish  wine — really  the  luscious  juice  of  the  grape,' 
costs  at  Guernsey  but  '  two  shdlings  the  gallon,'  the  island  will 
be  overrun  with  thirsty  Endishmen.  We  are  told,  that  for 
three  hundred  a  year,  a  family  can  live  with  every  luxury,  that 
the  people  are  pleasant,  and  place  agreeable.  The  following 
passage  on  religion  shows  an  enlightened  mind  : — 

'  Yet  there  is  something  veiy  sobering  in  the  Catholic  service.  How 
extremely  touching  the  *'  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maiima  culpa?" — 
the  prayers  most  satisfactoiy  and  soothing;  whilst  those  offered  for 
*'  the  fa^JvX  departed^*  open  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  never  opened  or 

touched  upon  in  our  Church  service We  have  brought  home 

with  us  a  poor  Irish  boy*s  book,  "  The  Garden  of  the  Soul/' 

••  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  H , 

and  Vicar  Apostolical  of  the  London  District,  has,  nevertheless,  much 
in  it  to  improve,  soothe  and  please.  "  Dominus  vobiscum,  sequentia 
S.  Evangelie,  secundum,"  &c.,  at  which  words  both  priest  and  people 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  first  upon  their  foreheads,  to  signify  that 
they  are  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine ;  secondly, 
upon  their  mouths,  to  signify  that  they  will  ever  profess  it  in  words  : 
thirdly,  on  their  breasts,  to  signify  that  diey  will  always  keep  it  in  their 
hearts.  At  the  Gospel,  stand  up,  to  declare  by  that  posture  your  readi- 
ness to  go  or  do  whatever  you  shall  be  enjoined  by  your  Saviour  in  his 
gospel ;  and  if  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  reading  it  or  otherwise 
attending  to  it  you  may  pray  as  follows  : — "  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel, 
the  clerk  answers,  Laus  tibi  Christi,  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  in 
reverence  to  those  sacred  words  he  has  been  reading  out  of  it.  Then 
upon  all  Sundays  and  other  festival-days,  standing  in  the  middle  by  the 
lutar,  he  recites  the  Nicene  Creed,  kneeling  down  at  these  words  :  *  He 
teas  made  man'  in  reverence  to  the  great  mystery  of  our  Lord's  incar- 
nation.*' And  this  is  what  we  in  our  ignorance  have  called  '  mummery.' 
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Altogether  we  cannot  deny  that  this  work  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  works  of  such  kind  generally  are.  Its  cnief  fiiult 
is,  that  it  is  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length.  However,  as  people 
are  fond  of  light  reading,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  this  book, 
replete  with  amiable  sentiments  and  containing  some  interesting 
information,  should  have  met  with  the  success  it  has  done. 
Among  the  most  amusing  passages  that  it  contains  is  a  scene  in 
a  shop,  where  English  ladies  who  cannot  speak  French  per- 
severe in  interrogating  in  French  the  shop  people  who  can  speak 
English. 

*  The  thing  which  you  expect  to  find  at  every  turn — a  French 
shop — and  a  French  person — ^is  the  greatest  rarity  to  be  seen  in  the 
island.  At  first  we  fell  into  the  same  mistake  committed  by  most  of 
the  new  comers :  and,  misled  by  the  foreign  look  of  the  people  behind 
the  counters,  we  addressed  them  in  French :  and,  frightful  to  say,  at 
the  same  time  made  our  remarks  upon  them  in  English. 

'  "  How  much  that  woman  is  like  the  Royal  Family !  She  is  the 
image  of  my  gramdmamma — and  that  accounts  to  me  why  your  grand- 
mamma was  mistaken  for  the  Princess  Augusta.'*  This  was  not  so 
bad — ^it  might  have  been  worse.  She  looked  up  very  gravely,  and 
said — for  she  was  an  English  person — 

*  "  The  remark  has  been  made  before ;  but  I  believe  it  is  George 
the  Fourth  I  am  considered  mostly  to  resemble." 

*  It  is  somewhat  m^chant  of  them,  we  observe,  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  keep  up  the  mistake ;  and,  taxing  them  with  it,  they  say,  that 
it  is  so  immaterial  to  them  in  which  language  they  speak,  that  they 
never  take  notice  of  the  one  they  are  conversing  in,  till  their  customen 
come  to  a  difficulty. 

'  **  Certainly,  une  belle  pensee  embrouUUe  est  un  diamant  convert  de 
boue.'"  And  we  have  had,  on  two  occasions,  an  amusing  specimen  of 
these  difficulties  :  the  first  at  the  milliner's,  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  writing.  We  were  trying  on  shoes  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ^op 
at  the  time ;  so  we  give  it  you  as  jotted  down  in  our  tablets. 

'  Lady.  "  J*ai  besoing  d'un  simple  bonnet  pour  marcher  dans  le 
matin.'* 

'  The  milliner  takes  down  sevetal  caps  from  the  window  and  places 
them  on  the  counter. 

*  Lady.     "  Nong — nong — nong !   nong  pas  cela  ?" 

*  The  milliner  looks  puzzled — smiles,  and  says,  "  Plait-il,  Madame?" 

*  The  lady  repeats  her  sentence — "  J'ai  beaoing  d'un  simple  bonntt 
pour  marcher  dans  le  matin.'* 

'  The  milliner  seems  enlightened,  and  replies,  *'  Ah !  j'entends. 
II  faut  k  Madame  des  brides.  Nous  en  avons  de  bien  joli  en  ce 
moment." 

*  The  lady  looks  vacant.  The  milliner  brings  forward  her  tehisken 
for  bonnets,  presents  them  with,  "  Tenez,  Maoame,  voila  ce  que  nous 
avons  de  plus  distingue  ! " 

'Lady.  "Nong  pas  cette  esp^e.  Jesoubaite  comme  ceci,"  touching 
her  bonnet,  "  settlement  pour  marcher  dans  le  matin," 
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*  Milliner.  "  Ah,  un  chapeau !  nous  appelons  cela  un  ehapeau — 
bonnet  we  call  chapeau — and  cap,  bonnet ;"  then  on  the  ladj  s  part,  the 
long  stare  and  momentary  embarrassment  of  finding  that  she  has  been 
addressing  all  this  indifferent  French  to  a  person  who,  if  not  English, 
jet  thoroughly  speaks  the  language.* 

Demosthenes  de  Falsd  Legations  By  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A. 
Cambridge,  1844,     Deightons. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  Speech  of  Demosthenes  on  ^  the 
false  legation/  or  against  .^schines.  Mr.  ShiUeto,  the  editor, 
has  the  merit  of  carefulness;  he  has  given  copious  explanatory 
notes  in  English,  and  sufficient  critical  ones  in  jLatin.  As  far  as 
we  have  had  time  to  observe,  we  have  found  both  generally 
very  exact ;  though  we  perceive  a  tendency,  natural  enough  in  aU 
commentators,  towards  introducing  new  explanations  and  new 
readings.  This,  however,  will  not  prevent  this  edition  from  being 
most  nsefiil  to  the  student.  The  type  is  excellent,  as  indeed  all 
onr  readers  must  suppose  when  we  say  that  it  comes  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Deighton.* 

jEsch^li  Supplices  Becensuit,  8fc,  By  Freobricus  Fausy,  M.A. 
'    Cambridge,  1844.     Deightons. 

JEbcuyiajs  was  the  Greek  poet  who,  after  Homer  and  Pindar, 
had  perhaps  the  most  of  inspiration ;  and  we  shall  always  readily 
welcome  any  new  attempt  to  make  his  strong  but  complicated 
verse  more  easily  intelligible.  Mr.  Paley  seen^  well  fitted  to 
contribute  his  part  towards  this  end.  The  notes  are  really  admir- 
able. It  is  very  probable,  as  he  justly  remarks,  that  ^schylus, 
like  our  own  Shakspeare,  owes  much  of  his  obscurity  in  parts  to 
attempts  of  the  critics  that  followed  to  refine  him.  To  restore 
the  poet's  first  version  as  far  as,  at  the  present  day,  it  can  be 
done,  has  been  Mr.  Paley*6  wish,  and  we  must  applaud  his  ef- 
forts. 

Un  National  Edacation^  ^c.     By  Colonel  Jackson,  Sec,  Sec. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1845. 

This  is  one  of  the  effusions  of  men,  well-intentioned,  honour- 
able, conscientious,  disinterested,  possessed  even  of  considerable 
abiUty,  but  living  under  the  extraordinary  delusion  that  they  have 
original  and  useml  views  for  the  amelioration  of  society. 

How  can  the  Church  Educate  the  People  ?  The  question 
considered  with  reference  to  the  Incorporation  and  Endow- 
ment of  Colleges  for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Classes  of  Society. 
— By  a  Member  of  the  National  Society.  London,  1844. 
Rivingtons. 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

Woman's  Heart.     Romance. 

The  Young  Nadir,     Sicilienne. 

When  this  Enchantment  I  behold.     Song. 

When  Slumber's  Pinions  o'er  me  Play.     Ballad. 

Oh  hither  Plum^  thy  Wing.     Cayatina. 

She  Loves  Him.     Song.     Chappell. 

[The  gems  of  The  Enchantress,  written  by  Mr.  Bium,  and  com- 
posed by  Balfe.  The  two  first  are  sung  by  Madame  Anna  Thillon, 
and  cannot  be  praised  too  highly ;  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  merits  of  this  opera,  all  will  agree  that  Woman's  Heart 
and  The  Young  Nadir  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Balfe 's  exalted  reputation. 
The  three  next  are  sang  by  Harrison,  and  the  last  by  Signer  Borrani. 
We  shall  expect  to  find  diese  songs  in  every  music  portfolio  where 
taste  guides  the  selection.] 

Follow  Me.  Song ;  written  by  C.  T.  Harding ;  composed  by  John 
Bamett.     Chappell. 

The  Days  that  ne'er  Return.  Song; .written  by  J.  E,  Carpenter. 
Esq. ;  composed  by  John  Barnett.     Chappell.     [A  charming  song.] 

The  Absent.  Ballad ;  the  Words  by  W.  H.  Bellamy ;  the  Music  by 
G.  Townshend  Smith.     Chappell. 

It  is  in  Memory.  Song ;  written  by  J.  E.  Carpenter ;  composed  by 
John  Bamett.     Chappell. 

Ever  is  my  Heart  with  Thee.     (Ach  !  mein  Herz  ist  stets  bei  dir.J 

Home.     (Heimwch.) 

My  Heart  's  on  the  Rhine.     (Rhein-SehtLsucht.) 

Where  Floats  the  Standard.     (Die  Fahnenwacht.)     Cramer  and  Co. 

[Those  who  have  ever  listened  to  Herr  Piscliek  will  very  pro- 
perly consider  these  songs  above  any  praise  we  are  able  to  award. 
They  are  all  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  if  compelled  to  a  selection, 
we  would  prefer  the  first  named,  Ach !  mein  Herz  ist  stets  bei  dir  : 
it  expresses  a  volume  of  feeling,  and  in  the  sweetest  melody.] 

Come  to  tJie  Valleys.  Cavatina ;  written  by  J.  A.  Wade ;  composed 
by  L.  Lavenu. 

Fm  Queen  of  the  Merry  Oremwood.  Cavatina;  written  by  G.  Linley; 
composed  by  L.  Lavenu. 

Tts  Eve  on  the  Ocean.     Song ;  composed  by  Henry  Russell. 

In  Forest  Glade,  (new  edition.)  Song ;  the  Music  and  Words  by 
G.  Linley. 

The  Fairy  Tryst.  Duet ;  written  by  W.  H.  Bellamy ;  composed  by 
G.  Alexander  Macfarren. 

Farewell,  Farewell,  I  leave  Thee.  Duet ;  Words  by  W.  H.  Bellamy; 
composed  by  John  Bamett. 

Ah  how  purely  flew  the  Moments.  Aria  from  Mercadante  s  Opera, 
Leonora ;  arranged  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

WiU  Thou  not  Come!  Ballad;  the  Poetry  by  H.  F.  Chorley; 
composed  by  Jules  Benedict. 

The  Return.  Duet;  written  by  E.  Gilbertson;  composed  by  H. 
Brinley  Richards. 
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A  Happy  Home  i»  Mins,  Soog :  the  Words  bj  A.  £.  Reach ;  the 
Husic  by  Henry  Russell. 

Sweet  Violet,  did'st  Hum  think  'twas  Spring  /  Ballad ;  the  Poetiy 
by^  P.  H.  Edlin ;  conqposed  by  Jules  Benedict 

When  with  Duavailing  Tears.  Romance  in  Mercadante's  Opera 
Leonora ;  arranged  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault.     Cramer  and  Co. 

[Fm  Queen  of  the  Merry  Greenwood,  and  Wilt  Thou  not  Come? 
deserre  especial  commendation ;  the  poetry,  too,  of  Mr.  Chorley,  in 
the  latter,  is  very  pretty  and  expressive.  Altogether,  Messrs.  Cramer 
•ad  Co.  hare  afforded  us  a  rich  treat  this  month.] 


THE  OPERA. 


Great  as  our  admiration  is  for  the  pure  and  legitimate  drama, 
we  are  not  the  less  ready  to  acknowledge  our  love  for  the 
refined  attractions  of  the  opera.  In  a  highly  civilized  state 
of  society  where  public  duties  and  public  occupations  have 
multipUea  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  to  individuals 
bat  few  hours  of  the  day  for  relaxation,  nothing  is  better  adapted, 
we  think,  so  effectually  to  relieve  the  feelings  and  enliven  the 
fiunilties  than  the  delanement  of  the  opera.  Tnere  is  something 
too  stem  and  serious  in  tragedy ;  and  our  modern  dramatists  do 
not  come  up  to  the  come(fy  of  real  Ufe.  It  is  in  the  charming 
entertainments  of  a  Mario,  and  of  a  Orisi,  of  a  Cerito,  of  a 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  of  Lucille  Grahn,  that  we  seem  destined  at 
the  present  day  to  find  our  expectations  satisfied.  There  never 
was,  perhaps,  a  time  when  the  opera  was  so  well  managed,  and 
if  we  owe  our  admiration  to  the  performers,  we  are  indebted  in 
a  double  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lumley  for  having  by  his  great  skill 
and  tact  formed  so  excellent  and  so  harmonizmg  a  company. 

With  the  first  of  May  came  Cerito,  as  light  and  jo}[ous  and  as 
iiill  of  pleasant  recollection^;  a «  the  month  itself  This  lady,  not 
content  with  delighting  us  with  her  execution,  conceives  what 
she  executes,  and  is  the  authoress  of  two  of  the  most  charming 
ballets  that  we  know.  All  this  while  the  daneetues  Viennoiee 
were  exhibiting  before  us  their  extraordinary  powers,  anything 
equal  to  which  it  has  never  been  our  fate  to  view.  We  are  not 
disparagers  of  the  ballet.  It  has  many  qualities  to  delight, 
which  neither  music,  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  architecture 
possess :  we  love  the  undulating  poetry  of  motion :  there  is  a 
dreamy  elegance  about  the  graceful  evolutions  of  a  fair  danseuse 
which  to  our  taste  is  unequalled,  and  certainly  the  infantine 
pupils  of  Mme.  Weiss  have  done  much  to  increase  the  partiality. 

During  these  last  months  too  we  have  had  occasions  to  admire 
the  great  excellence  of  the  Signer  Cavatini,  whose  performance 
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on  the  clarionet  no  one  who  values  instrumental  music  can  feil 
to  appreciate.  //  Pirata  was  revived  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
though  with  many  it  is  not  the  favourite  of  Bellini  operas,  we. 
confess  that  we  are  partial  to  it.  It  may  not  equal  //  Puritanic 
but  after  it  we  should  place  it  as  the  second  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the 
great  composer.  It  is  true  that  it  had  every  requisite  to  make 
it  succeed,  in  the  united  powers  of  Mario,  Fiomasari,  and  Grisi. 

The  arrivid  of  Carlotta  Grisi  drew  the  public  favour  from  II 
Pirata  to  the  ballet ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  see  at  the  same  time  such  dancers  as  Cerito,  Grahn,  and  Car- 
lotta Grisi.  The  fairy  tightness  of  the  first,  the  power  of  the 
second,  and  the  ineffable  grace  of  the  last,  have  now  been 
charmingly  blended  in  one  irresistible  whole. 

Mr.  Liunley  is  still  catering  for  the  public  love  of  novelty : 
we  perceive  that  Rossi  Caccia  and  Taglioni  are  affording  a  new 
proof  of  the  superior  management  which  directs  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre ;  we  must,  however,  postpone  any  notice  till  our  next 
number. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  most  remarkable  pieces  of  late  at  the  theatres  have  been 
'  Time  Works  Wonders,'  at  the  Haymarket.  The  '  Enchant- 
ress,' at  Drury  Lane;  '  Guillaume  Tell,*  and  '  Robert  le  Diable,' 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  Princess's  has  shovm  the  versatility  of 
its  company's  talent  in  the  numerous  and  various  pieces  that  have 
been  performed  at  it, — *  La  Sonnambula,*  the  '  Stranger,'  the 
*  Hunchback,'  and  the  '  Novice.'  The  Adelphi  stiU  amuses 
with  its  '  Paul  Pry,'  and  its  other  humorous  performances. 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  constant  and  successful  supporter  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  has  won  fresh  honour  by  Mr.  Phelps'  and  Mrs. 
Warner's  acting  in  '  Richelieu ; '  whilst  the  joyous  little  theatre  of 
the  Lyceum  has  attracted  numerous  and  eager  crowds  to  see  its 
kindhearted  managers  perform  in  *  Cinderella.' 


(No,  II.  wiU  be  published  on  the  1st  August,  J 
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Art.  I. — A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  H.  IngliSf  Bart.y  on  the  Pay- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland.  By  Henry 
Drummond.     London,  1845. 

Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland. 
London,  1845. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  By  the  Knight  op 
Kerry.    London,  1845. 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  country  on  whose  condition  so 
much  has  been  written  and  spoken,  or  regarding  whose  state  so 
many  inquiries  have  been  instituted,  whose  real  situation  is  still 
so  generally  misunderstood,  as  is  that  of  Ireland.  And  this  is 
so  because  almost  every  person  who  has  written  or  spoken  on 
the  subject,  and  whose  talents  or  whose  station  entitled  their 
opinions  to  confidence  or  respect,  have  undertaken  tlie  task, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  ot  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  or  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  as 
with  the  avowed  and  undisguised  mtention  of  securing  the 
interests,  or  forwarding  the  designs,  of  one  political  party  or  tlie 
other ;  and  therefore  each  seized  upon  those  points,  and  those 
only,  which  supported  his  own  individual  views,  and  either 
suppressed  or  neglected  to  notice  facts  which  would  have  greatly 
mitigated,  if  they  did  not  entirely  destroy,  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  And  the  public  investigations  originated 
by,  and  carried  on  under,  the  auspices  of  the  government,  have 
proved  the  most  decided  failures,  when  the  correctness  of  their 
recommendations  came  to  be  tested  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
founded  on  their  reports,  because  the  persons  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  those  commissions  were  misinformed  and  misled 
by  the  individuals  put  forward  as  qualified  to  speak  the  senti- 
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ments  and  disclose  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
generally  either  so  blinded  by  their  own  feelings  and  prejudices 
as  to  believe  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  describea,  and  the 
truth  of  the  causes  to  which  they  attributed  it,  or  so  corrupt  as 
to  sacrifice  all  sense  of  veracity  and  justice  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  own  party,  and  the  humiliation  of  then:  political 
opponents.  The  misery,  the  poverty,  and  the  lawlessness,  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  have  been  attributed  by  each  poUtical  pai-ty 
to  the  efiect  of  those  causes  which  it  suited  their  policy,  their 
principles,  or  their  power,  to  remove.  And  unfortunately  each, 
when  they  ruled,  contented  themselves  with  obtaining  so  much 
of  quiet  as  would  secure  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  power  by 
the  removal  of  the  most  glaring  abuses,  and  by  the  perhaps  ill- 
timed  surrender  of  paltry  advantages,  while  they  studiously 
avoided  dealing  with  acknowledged  and  crying  grievances, 
because  by  doing  so  they  might  interfere  too  much  with  the 
opinions,  or  trench  too  deeply  on  the  prejudices,  of  their  political 
opponents.  To  stave  off  the  evil  hour  when  ^reat  abuses  must 
be  dealt  with,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  partial  discontent,  and 
encountering  powerful  opposition,  former  British  governments 
have  struggled  on  with  a  bit  by  bit,  and  insufficient  legislation, 
until  the  state  of  Ireland  has  now  become  such  as  justly  to 
alarm  all  who  value  the  preservation  of  British  power,  such  as 
it  cannot  with  safety  be  longer  allowed  to  remain,  and  such  as 
to  require  and  demand  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
can  alone  secure  her  friendship  or  our  security. 

Had  emancipation,  coupled  with  a  state  provision  for 
the  Roman  CathoKc  clergy,  been  carried  when  Pitt  wished 
both  measures  accompUshed,  and  when  boA  would  have 
been  received  by  the  Irish  Catholics  with  gratitude,  the 
peasantry  would  have  been  now  untrained  in  agitation,  and 
unconscious  of  the  possession  of  that  enormous  power  for  evil 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  able  and  crafty  leaders,  our  consti- 
tution permits  them  to  exercise  with  such  fatal  success ;  had 
the  priests  been  attached  to  the  state  when  at  a  subsequent 
period  those  rights,  so  long  witliheld  from  a  suppUant,  were 
conceded  to  the  threats  of  an  organized  and  a  powerful  people, 
had  their  future  education  been  even  then  provided  for,  and 
their  independence  secured,  both  as  against  their  congregations 
and  their  spiritual  superiors,  we  should  not  now  have  to  deplore 
the  enactment  of  scenes  which  scandalize  and  shock  all 
well-thinking  men.  Bishops,  though  worthy  in  other  respects 
of  veneration,  would  not  be  found  indulging  in  language 
adapted  only  to  the  hustings,  or  propagating  opinions  suited 
only  to  the  leaders  of  revolutionary  mobs ;  nor  would  priests 
have  been  stimulated  or  coerced  to  enact  the  part  of  reck- 
less agitators  by  those  whom  tiiey  were  compelled  to  elect 
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to  the  government  of  their  sees,  not  merely  because  they  were 
fitted  by  education,  or  acquirements,  or  piety,  or  prudence,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  exalted  situation  iti 
which  they  were  placed,  but  also  because  they  were  the  most 
likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  desperate  and  irritated  body. 
There  would  be  no  Dr.  M'Hale  to  oppose  the  Bequest  Act, 
no  Dr.  Higgins  to  denounce  the  aristocracy  *  as  wormy  only  of 
hatred  and  contempt.'  The  hierarchy  and  the  priesthood  would 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  discharge  oi  their  legitimate 
duties,  and  the  peasantry  entrusted  to  their  care  would  have 
been  industrious,  independent,  and  happy,  instead  of  being 
what  they  now  are,  one  of  the  most  unhappy,  discontented,  and 
lawless  people  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  said  that  nations,  unlike  individuals,  never  profit  by 
experience,  and  this  maxim  would  seem  to  be  fully  exemplified 
in  our  treatment  of  the  sister  country ;  while  the  results  which 
our  former  policy  towards  Ireland  has  produced,  sufiiciently  prove 
that  the  commission  of  wrong  entails  upon  the  perpretator  its 
punishment.  We  plundered  her  church  and  proscribed  her  inha- 
bitants, that  we  might  destroy  her  faith  and  annihilate  her 
nationsdity ;  but  her  religion  ha3  flourished,  and  a  longing  for 
mdependence  has  been  generated,  by  means  of  the  very  measures 
which  we  adopted  to  crush  both ;  we  endowed  an  establishment 
to  propagate  our  religious  tenets,  and  an  ascendancy  to  main- 
tain our  policy ;  both  have  signally  failed  in  accomplishing  what 
they  were  designed  to  effect.  And  when  at  length  we  began  to 
see  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  altering 
our  system,  both  those  institutions  in  support  of  which  we 
lavished  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  whose  inefficiency 
was  a  source  of  such  cruel  disappointment,  formed  the  principal 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  improvement ;  both  became  the 
rallying  points  of  violent  and  selfish  men,  who  from  interested 
motives  opposed  all  reform  and  refiised  all  redress,  and  who  by 
their  insane  resistance  to  moderate  demands,  brought  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and  induced  the  necessity  of  still 
greater  sacrifices.  The  one  was  struck  down  by  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act ;  the  other  still  exists,  the  skeleton  of  her  former  greatness, 
with  a  diminished  hierarchy  and  reduced  resources,  incapable  of 
effecting  good  or  of  exciting  sympathy,  because  in  the  days  of 
her  unchecked  power  she  was  the  engine  of  oppression,  and  not 
the  handmaid  of  charity,  and  because  now  in  her  decline  she  has 
neither  abated  in  her  pretensions  nor  relaxed  in  her  intolerance ; 
abandoned  by  all  who  nave  the  power  to  protect  her,  because  th^y 
distinctly  see  the  impolicy  of  attempting  it.  The  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Church  must  soon  surrender  her  temporalities, 
either  wholly  to  the  secular  uses  of  the  state;  or  partially  to  the 
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rival  claims  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Irish  people.  The  amount 
of  her  wealth  must  be  made  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  her 
duties ;  the  number  of  her  clergy  must  be  reduced  to  what  is 
required  for  the  instruction  of  those  professing  her  belief,  or  by 
the  hostile  coaUtion  of  all  opposed  to  her  doctrines,  and  pre- 
judiced by  her  existence,  she  will  ultimately  be  compellea  to 
submit  to  greater  sacrifices  than  those  of  reducing  her  stiU  too 
numerous  hierarchy,  and  of  appropriating  the  revenues  derived 
from  parishes  whicn  have  neither  churches  nor  congregations  to 
other  purposes  than  the  support  of  luxurious  and  sinecure  eccle- 
siastics. She  must  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  a  just  distribution 
at  least  of  her  worldly  goods,  retaining  that  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  her  own  proper  und  decent  mamtenance,  and  yielding  with 
a  good  grace  and  gentle  spirit  that  which  will  not  be  so  re<^uired 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  more  nearly  approaching  in  its 
tenets  and  doctrines  than  any  other  to  her  own,  and  of  an 
establishment  on  which  in  her  hour  of  peril  she  may  rely  for  sup- 
port, because  its  interests  are  identical,  and  its  spirit  is  equally 
conservative,  and  as  unflinchingly  opposed  to  revolutionary 
changes,  or  she  must  expect  not  only  to  be  shorn  of  her  wealth, 
but  to  witness  her  own  total  disseverance  from  the  state  by  the 
continued  assaults  of  enraged  Catholics  who  are  insulted  and 
oppressed,  and  of  penny-magazine  religionists,  who  consider  the 
ravings  and  rantings  of  every  Praise-God-barebones  as  quite 
equal  in  value  to  the  sermons  or  the  essays  of  a  Murray  or  a 
Phillpotts. 

For  the  first  time  the  British  Government  has  dared  to  grap- 
ple with  the  real  grievance  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  in  despite  of  a 
fanatical  and  violent  opposition.  The  Beauests  Act  and  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  are  measures  of  vast  importance,  not  so 
much  because  by  the  one  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  (of 
whose  existence  and  influence  we  needed  no  legal  admission) 
was  recognised  by  tlie  State,  nor  because  the  proper  education 
and  decent  maintenance,  while  in  college,  of  the  priesthood  of 
seven  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  is  provided  for  on  a  liberal 
scale  by  the  other,  but  because  the  triumphant  majorities  by 
which  both  were  carried  through  Parliament,  and  the  sentiments 
which  were  expressed  in  favour  of  toleration  and  justice  by  our 
most  influential  statesmen,  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  but  the 
forerunners  of  still  more  important  concessions;  while  the  spirit 
pervading  the  educated  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  prudence 
which  induces  even  those  who  were  nitherto  most  wedded  to 
ultra  opinions  in  religion  and  politics  to  perceive  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  with  safety  to  pursue,  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  popular 
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feeling  may,  on  fatave  occasions,  be  directed  in  the' proper 
channel,  and  that  the  views  of  a  profound  statesman  may  not 
be  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  an  ignorant  and  excited  popu- 
lace. A  strong  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  amongst 
the  former  opponents  of  all  change,  and  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  eyes  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  are  at  length  open  to 
the  dangers  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  and  that  their  minds 
are  made  up  to  adopt  those  measures  by  which  alone  our  safety 
can  be  secured,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Drummondf| 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  upon  the  subject  of  an 
endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :: — '  If  you  are 
desirous'  (says  this  gentleman)  *  to  uphold  an  Established 
Church  in  England,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  your  only 
course  is  to  encourage  the  ministera  to  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
Church  of  England  there  has  not  the  semblance  of  a  justifi- 
cation ;  and  in  sajrin^  this,  I  am  taking  the  very  lowest  ground, 
that  of  mere  political  justice,  and  I  defy  you  to  point  out  such 
an  anomaly  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  such  a  piece  of  pure 
unmixed  evil,  as  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 

It  would  be  but  a  mockery  to  acknowledge  the  rank  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  now  recog- 
nised station ;  it  would  be  a  mischievous  absurdity  to  educate  the 
priests  in  comfort  and  then  turn  them  out  to  be  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  a  mob  for  their  maintenance — to  starve  if  they  did 
not  pander  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  their  people:—* 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose  that  those  are  but  detached 
portions  of  a  great  measure,  by  which  the  ministers  mean  to 
provide  for  the  eflSciency  and  the  respectability  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  May  we  hope,  then,  that  tliose  who  profess 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  Established  Church,  will  pause  to  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  may  arise  from  their 
violent  opposition — ^that  they  will  reflect  upon  the  ms^nitude  of 
the  interests  whose  existence  may  be  hazarded  by  their  perse- 
verance in  a  line  of  conduct  which  can  never  effect  what  they 
aim  at,  (the  destruction  of  Catholicism,)  but  which  may  result  in 
the  overthrow  of  those  institutions  which  thev  most  highly 
prize.  If  the  crozier  be  broken,  the  sceptre  wiU  soon  be  con- 
sidered as  but  a  useless  bauble.  Will  then  the  friends  of  both 
be  so  stupid  or  so  foolish  as  to  accept  the  assistance  and  hail 
the  fellowship  of  their  worst  enemies  in  a  contest  which  can 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  tliey  would  most  warmly  cherish? — . 
of  men  who  vrill  accompany  them  a  certain  way,  and  no  further 
—just  so  far  as  will  secure  the  overthrow  of  those  principles  by 
which  alone  an  altar  or  a  throne  can  be  defended,  and  then  turn 
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upon  them  to  cany  out  their  own  original  designs  ? — '  Lei  us 
stand  for  established  churches/  (says  Mr.  Drummond,)  '  while 
we  can,  no  one  can  tell  in  how  short  a  time  we  may  have  none 
to  stand  for/ 

Although  the  casual  observer^  the  book-making  tourist,  and 
the  well-intentioned  but  superficial  politician,  may  attribute  the 
poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
exclusively  to  the  conduct  of  their  landlords  and  the  misma- 
nagement of  their  estates — ^he  who  thoroughly  knows  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  has  attentively  studied  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  her  people,  and  who  wUl  carefully  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  can  nave  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  all  the  evils  by 
which  that  unhappy  country  is  afflicted,  (bad  landlordism  in- 
cludedO  may  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  error  committed  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church.  To 
support  it,  they  were  also  compelled  to  create  an  ascendancy—* 
each  institution  leant  upon  the  other  for  assistance,  and  both,  in 
their  endeavours  to  secure  their  own  interests,  oppressed  and  de- 
based and  brutalized  the  wretched  people  upon  whom  they  were 
inflicted.  The  prelate  thundered  nis  anathemas  against  *  the 
church  without  a  religion,'*  and  the  parson  denounced  the  iaith 
of  the  people  who  paid  him,  as  *  the  most  degrading  of  super- 
stitions,'— ^not  so  much  because  they  desired  to  extend  their 
own  beUef,  (for  if  we  may  judge  of  their  wishes  on  this  head  by 
the  example  which  they  gave,  and  the  immoralities  which  many 
of  them  practised,  they  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  indifferent 
on  the  subject,)  but  because  they  wished  to  preserve  their  tem- 
poralities, and  therefore  the  twin-sister  Protestant  ascendancy 
niust  be  encouraged  and  excited,  while  the  Orange  magistrates 
refused  justice,  and  the  Orangemen  walked,  and  burned,  aiid 
shot,  to  perform  their  part  of  the  stipulated  contract.  The 
Irish  people  are  impoverished,  and  why  ? — ^because  their  land- 
lords in  former  times  took  no  interest  in  their  welfare — ^they 
were  handed  over  to  the  mercies  of  middlemen  to  secure  the 
rents,  and  their  farms  cut  up  into  mere  atoms,  on  which  it  was 
impossible  they  could  exist  m  comfort,  that  the  political  power 
of  their  owners  might  be  increased,  and  that  the  wretched  serfs 
might  be  made  available  for  the  support  of  a  system  which 
they  abhorred,  and  which  was  directly  opposed  to  their  own 
best  interests;  and  why? — because  ascendancy  must  be  kept 
up,  in  order  that  tithes  might  be  paid  and  the  church  supported. 
They  are  now  dispossessed,  and  turned  adrift,  and  houseless, 
and  homeless,  to  do  as  best  they  may;  and  why? — ^because 
they  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  assist  in  crushing  their  own 
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ri^tSy  because  they  could  no  longer  be  coerced  into  lending 
their  assistance  to  maintain  the  only  remnant  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  now  existing,  the  Protestant  Church.  They  are 
ignorant,  because  in  former  days  a  price  was  set  on  the  head  of 
Um  who  dared  to  instruct  them,  and  because  when,  at  a  later 
period,  those  barbarous  enactments  were  repealed,  the  pastors 
or  people  of  their  faith  had  not  the  means  of  affording  them 
education,  and  '  the  Church '  interposed  to  prevent  their  ob- 
taining grants  from  the  State,  unless  on  the  terms  of  abandon- 
ing the  religion  which  they  cherished ;  and  why  ? — ^because  the 
Church  dreaded  to  enlighten  them  unless  it  converted  them 
also,  lest  thejr  should  perceive  and  think  upon  the  enormities 
of  Ae  institution.  Even  now,  when  the  force  of  public  opinion 
has  compelled  the  British  government  to  abolish  sectarian 
systems  of  education,  when  the  charter  schools  (the  intended 
nurseries  of  Protestantism)  have  been  siippressed,  when  Kildare 
Street  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Church  Society  treated 
with  neglect,  do  we  not  see  the  clergy  of  the  EstabUshment 
doggedly  abstaining  from  affording  assistance  to  certainly  a 
more  equitable  plan  of  education ;  and  why  ? — because  they  can- 
not administer  it  so  as  to  suit  their  ovm  views,  to  carry  out 
their  own  principles.  They  have  not  as  yet  sense  enough  to 
see  that  their  poUtical  power,  the  only  power  they  ever  pos- 
sessed, has  passed  away,  and  they  abstain  from  doing  any  tning 
because  they  cannot  do  all — ^they  wish  still  to  appear  to  be 
necessary — still  to  make  some  excuse  for  retaining  the  tempo- 
ralities which  they  possess.  That  the  Church  may  enjoy  ner 
wealth,  the  parson  obstructs  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
Irish  are  stamed  with  crime,  and  what  wonder.  Who  set  them 
the  example  ?  who  taught  them  to  put  little  value  upon  human 
life  ?  who  but  the  minister  of  the  Church  and  the  members  of 
the  ascendancy  ?  Why  should  an  ignorant  peasant  hesitate  to 
strike  down  his  enemy,  or  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  his  op- 
pressor, when  he  saw  lives  sacrificed  for  the  collection  of  shil- 
lings, and  when  he  daily  witnessed  the  unchristian  spectacle  of 
the  minister  of  the  God  of  love,  and  of  peace,  and  mercy, 
perambulating  the  country  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
musket  in  the  other?  The  people  are  lawless ;  and  why  ? — ^be- 
cause the  enormous  exactions  of  the  Church  at  length  forced 
them  into  resistance,  and  that  resistance  having  produced  a 
mitigation  of  the  evil  under  which  they  laboured,  they  apply 
the  same  principle  on  all  other  occasions.  They^r*^  combined 
to  oppose  wrongs,  they  now  frequently  unite  to  inflict  them. 
Such  are  some  of  the  direct  effects  which  have  resulted  from 
the  mischievous  policy  of  creating  and  supporting  the  Protestant 
Church,  as  the  only  religious  institution  sanctioned  by,  and 
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connected  with,  the  State  in  Ireland.  The  indirect  evils  which 
have  flowed  from  this  fruitful  source  of  public  woe  are  more 
numerous,  and  perhaps  more  fatal,  to  the  national  welfare. 
The  Protestant  clergyman,  formerly  promoted,  not  on  account 
of  his  piety  or  his  worth,  but  solely  on  account  and 
by  means  of  his  interest  and  his  connections,  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  just  as  we  might 
suppose  such  a  person  would.  The  best  mounted  man  at  the 
cover  was  the  parson,  the  best  shot  in  the  parish,  and  the  most 
graceful  beau  in  the  ball-room,  was  his  reverence;  and  if  liberty 
of  thought  or  conscience  v^ras  to  be  opposed,  who  so  bold  a 
partizan  of  despotism  and  oppression  as  the  parson  ?  The  most 
active  magistrate,  he  was  always  the  stickler  *  for  rights/ 
always  the  supporter  of  *  things  as  they  are,'  because  he  knew 
that  his  ovm  position  was  insecure,  and  he  wished  to  preserve 
the  outworks  by  which  it  was  defended.  The  champion  of 
intolerance,  he  excited  the  worst  passions  of  his  flock,  from  the 
pulpit — he  outraged  the  feeling  of  his  political  opponents,  at 
the  hustings — he  founded  the  Brunswick  clubs,  to  oppose  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  got  up  petitions  to  parlia<> 
ment  against  their  emancipation ;  and  when  that  measure  was 
forced  from  the  Government  by  a  combination  which  no 
government  could  resist,  then  we  hear  men  simple  or  foolish 
enough  to  express  astonishment  that  the  Catholic  priesthood 
and  people  have  not  shown  themselves  more  grateful  for  the 
boons  tnat  were  accorded  to  them!  that  they  do  not  now 
submit  in  silence  to  the  grievances  which  the  Establishment 
still  inflicts  upon  them,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  the 

!)rofessors  of  its  faith  have  conferred !  Gratitude  for  what  ?  and 
rem  whom  ?  Gratitude  from  the  priests,  because  their  religion 
was  denounced  and  branded  as  idolatrous — gi'atitude  from  the 
peasant,  because  he  was  denied  justice  at  the  sessions,  by  the 
clerical  magistrate — gratitude,  because  he  saw  his  cow  canted 
or  his  children  shot,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a  church  in  the 
doctrines  of  which  he  did  not  believe,  and  his  hard  earnings 
taken  from  his  fieimishing  family  and  spent  in  the  maintenance 
of  hunters  and  hounds,  by  a  man  from  whom  he  neither  received 
spiritual  instruction  nor  personal  kindness — gratitude  fi*om  all 
Classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  the  Protestant  clergy, 
almost  to  a  man,  maintained  an  unrelenting  opposition  to  their 
claims,  up  to  the  last  moment  that  the  measures  for  their  relief 
were  under  discussion,  and  only  ceased  their  hostility  when 
their  efforts  were  unavailing,  'the  peasant  was  inspired  with 
disrespect  for  the  laws,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  them 
abused;  but  that  disrespect  was  also  accompanied  by  a  mortal 
dislike  for  the  Protestant  clergyman^  by  whom  in  most  cases 
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they  were  administeredy  because  he  saw  that  the  law  was  always 
made  to  bear  against  his  riehts,  and  in  many  instances  was 
illegally  used  to  enforce  what  he  believed  to  be  absolute  wrongs. 
The  scenes  enacted  even  in  the  petty  sessions  courts,  where 
'Church  and  State  men'  were  rampant,  would  scarcely  be 
credited.     We  recollect  ourselves  once  witnessing  the  manner 
in  which  justice  was  dealt  out,  some  years  previous  to  1830: — 
the  bench  consisted  of  three  magistrates,  two  of  whom  were 
always  at  feud ;  the  third,  who  was  the  chairman,  being  also 
the  rector  of  the  parish.    A  man  entered  the  room,  he  had 
summoned  another  for  an  assault,  connected  with  that  fruitful 
source  of  litigation,  the  division  of  their  land.     The  moment  he 
appeared,  the  gentleman  who  had  granted  the  summons  opened 
his  case.    *  Here,'  said  he,  addressing  the  parson,  *  is  a  poor  honest 
man  who  has  been  very  badly  treated  py  one  of  tne  greatest 
scoundrels  in  the  parish.'     '  I  would  not,    interposed  the  other 
lay  Rhadamanthus,  ^  believe  one  word  he  would  say  or  swear ; 
for,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  parson,   '  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  him  to  be  the  paramour  of  two  sisters.'     This  abomin- 
able charge  the  poor  fellow  most  veh^nently  denied,  without 
bein^  able  to  make  any  impression  on  his  accuser.      *  He  voted 
the  right  way  at  the  election/  whispered  his  protector  to   the 
chairman;    'we  must   support  him,  take  his   examinations.' 
*  Dismiss  the  case,'  said  the  other,  nudging  his  reverence.   The 
parson,  who  was  a  very  droll  and  humorous  man,  and  had 
church  preferment  to  the  tune  of  some  thousands  a-year,  did 
not  well  know  how  to  act,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  disoblige 
either;     'I  will  take  the  examinations,'    he  said  aloud;   and 
turning  to  his  dissentient  brother,  he  whispered,  '  I'll  punish 
him  to  his  heart's  content,  for  you.'     The  complainant  thanked 
their  honours,  and  was  about  to  depart  in  triumph,  when  the 
chairman  addressed  him:    'Easy,  my  lad,  not  so  fast;   it  is 
some  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  you  owe  me 
three  years'  tithe,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  allowing  a  man  of  your 
immorality  to  spend  my  money  in  improper  pursuits.    Constable, 
put  him  m  the  comer.     Send  for  the  proctor,  until  we  see 
exactly  what  he  owesy  and  keep  him  until  he  pays  it.'     The 
man  tra«  taken,  amidst  roars  ot  laughter  from  the  spectators, 
who  thought  it  a  capital  joke;  he  was  put  in  the  comer,  and 
kept  there  too,  until  he  paid  every  shilling  which  was  demanded 
of  nim ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  suppose  what  opinion 
he  must  have  formed  of  the  justice  of  the  laws,  and  with  what 
feelings  towards  the  Church  he  must  have  (quitted  the  court, 
when  he  was  so  illegally  and  perhaps  so  unjustly  fleeced  for 
its* support;  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  been  treated  in  a 
manner  which  the  law  did  not  justify,  but  at  that  time  he  knew 
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that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  redress*  This  anecdote  is  litef'» 
aUy  true,  and  similar  occurrences  were  by  no  means  rare  at  the 
period  when  it  took  place.  But  at  len^h  reform  did  reach  the 
Church,  ten  out  of  its  twenty-two  bishoprics  were  abolished, 
twenty-five  per  cent  was  strucK  from  its  rental,  and  its  clerey- 
men  wei^  removed  from  administration  of  justice.  And  what 
has  been  the  consequence  of  this  reduction  in  her  wealth  ?  in 
the  diminution  of  her  political  power  ?  and  in  the  number  of 
her  hierarchy?  Why,  that  the  duties  of  their  station  are  at 
least  as  well  performed  by  the  present  limited  number  of  hei^ 
dignitaries,  as  they  ever  were  by  her  more  crowded  bench^  her 
livings  have  been  divided,  ana  certainly  without  detriment  to 
her  efficacy,  for  the  smallness  of  the  incomes  have  not  induced 
the  scions  of  the  aristocracy  to  undertake  duties  for  which 
they  were  unfitted,  as  her  sinecures  and  fat  pensions  formerly 
did;  and  men  of  humbler  birth  and  better  dispositions  have 
been  admitted  and  promoted,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  their 
religion.  Why  then  should  we  not  persevere  in  a  course  which 
has  been  productive  of  so  much  good  ?  Why  should  we  not 
still  further  reduce  the  unnecessary  staff?  Lord  Grey,  when 
introducing  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  in  1833,  stated, — 
^  Before  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  each  bishop  in  England 
superintended  370,000  members  of  the  Church,  and  400  bene- 
fices ;  in  Ireland,  45,000,  and  66  benefices.  At  present,  each 
bishop  in  Ireland  has  83,000 persons,  and  121  benefices;  less 
than  one-fourth  the  amount  oi  population  each  English  bishop 
has  to  attend  to,  and  one-fourth  of  the  benefices,  suppose  the 
Irish  bishops  reduced  to  four,  there  would  still  be  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  and  benefices  under  the  charge  of  each 
than  in  England;  each  Irish  bishop  would  then  have  260,000 
persons,  and  364  benefices.  The  see  of  Lincoln  contained 
as  many  benefices  as  were  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.'  Now, 
may  we  not  ask,  why  this  further  reduction  should  not  be 
carried  into  effect?*  Why  should  an  overpaid  Irish  bishop  be 
only  required  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  83,000 
persons  and  121  benefices,  while  an  English  bishop  has  370,000 
members  of  the  Church  and  400  benefices  subject  to  his  charge? 
Things  are  at  least  as  well  ordered  since  the  duties  of  the  Irish 
prelates  have  been  increased ;  why  not  promote  a  still  further 
amendment,  by  giving  them  still  more  with  which  to  occupy 
themselves  ?  A  reduction  to  the  number  of  four,  would  diminisn 
the  absurd  disproportion  of  the  Establishment  to  the  amount  of 
the  duties  its  hierarchy  are  expected  to  perform,  and  would 
allow  the  Church  to  be  stripped,  without  detriment  to  its  effi- 
cacy, of  a  portion  of  those  temporalities,  the  possession  of  which 
have  entailed  so  much  of  odium  and  scandal  upon  it.      But 
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supposing  an  excuse  can  be  found  for  the  employment  of  the 
number  of  bishops  at  •  the  present  moment  belonging  to  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Establishment,  in  the  fact,  that  however 
limited  the  numbefs  subject  to  their  jlirisdiction,  still  there  are 
in  reality  persons  whose  religious  instruction"  they  are  called  on  to 
superintend^  what  iustification  can  be  aclduced  for  the  payment  of 
the  members  of  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  clergy,  in  whose 
favour  no  such  pretext  can  be  pleaded  ?    To  pay  a  large  sum  to 
a  bishop  for  lending  his  aid  to  the  salvation  of  a  select  few,  may 
be  justifiable,  for  in  Ireland  a   high   value  has  always  been 
placed  upon  orthodox  principles;  but  to  pay  men  for  doing 
nothing,  to  tolerate  the  employment  of  parsons,  where  there  are 
neither  churches  for  them  to  preach  in,  nor  congregations  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  teaching,  is  a  piece  of  folly  surpassing 
our  comprehension.     And  to  attempt  to  continue  this,  too,  in  a 
country  ruled  over  by  an  almost  democratic  form  of  government, 
in  the  face  of  a  population  professing  a  different  reUgious  beliei, 
of  a  miserable  peasantry  from  whose  very  vitals  the  support  of 
such  an  extravagance  is  wrung,''^  of  able  and  influential  dema- 
gogues who  are  capable  of  turning  to  their  own  account  every 
mistake  made  by  their  adversaries,  and  of  a  Church,  which, 
though    it  has  been  pronounced  to   be   'without  a  religion,' 
still  manages  to  include  within  its  pale  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  struggled  with  and  triumphed  over  adversity, 
and  now  stands  forth  in  the  stren^  which  persecution  and 
poverty  have  lent  to  its  principles,  willing  and  able,  and  eventu- 
ally destined,  no  matter  what  obstacles  it  may  encounter,  to 
assume  and  maintain  supremacy  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
over  any  other  form  of  belief  with  which  it  may  be  brought 
into  competition;  not  the  ascendancy  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  but  that  which  can  be  alone  with  truth  entitled  ascend- 
ancy— ^the  prevalence  of  its  principles  amongst  men,  the  influence 
of  its  doctrmes  over  the  opinions  of  others. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  present  condition  is  of  what  we  think 
is  rather  facetiously  called  '  the  reduced  Establishment'  of  that 
Church  in  whose  temporalities  so  many  reforms  have  been  already 
effected,  reforms  which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  a  not  very  friendly 
statesman,  were  admitted  to  be  '  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement to  her  principles.'  And  how  do  we  find  her  still 
circumstanced  ?  What  proportion  does  her  wealth  bear  to  her 
duties  ?  What  the  price  which  the  country  pays  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  person  whose  spiritual  welfare  she  superintends. 
-  The  following  summary  of  both  is  taken  from  '  The  Daily  Re- 
porter,' May  23rd ;  and  is,  we  believe,  in  all  its  statements,  per- 
fectly correct.     As  regards  its  wealth  and  duties  the  income  of 

*  Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  every  instance  in  wbich  a  lease  expires,  the  tithe 
compotition  is  added  to  the  rent  in  the  new  contract. 
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Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics 
Deans  and  Chapters    . 
Glebe  lands 
Tithe  composition 
Ministers*  money 


161,127 
22,624 
92,000 

531,781 
10,000 


a. 

12 
5 
0 

14 
0 


d. 
4 
5 
0 
7 
0 


£807,538  12     4 


Of  the  2,348  parishes,  156  have  no  church,  clergyman,  or 
Protestant  Episcopalian ;  496  parishes  have  under  20  Protest- 
ant Episcopalians ;  and  896  parishes  have  under  60  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  including  men,  women  and  children.  As  so 
many  parishes  are  without  either  a  church  or  a  clergyman,  87 
unions  have  been  formed.  In  Kilcooly,  ten  parishes  are  thrown 
together.  In  Ballymahill,  there  are  nine  parishes,  one  of  which 
is  27  miles  from  the  church.  In  the  union  of  Burnchurch,  there 
are  14  parishes,  three  of  them  are  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  the  1,386  benefices,  there  are  99  in  which  there  are  not  20 
Protestant  Episcopalians ;  124  benefices,  with  between  20  and 
60  in  each.  The  following  table  of  seven  benefices,  may  give 
^ome  idea  of  the  state  of  mings  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident 


CleisynieD. 

Church. 

Hthet. 

e     B.  d. 

Modeligo  (union) 

4                0 

0 

440     0     0 

Seskeinane 

3                0 

0 

835     0     0 

Clenne 

17                0 

0 

559  19     0 

Effin 

10                0 

0 

320     0    0 

Gilbertsto^m     . 

8                0 

0 

250    0    0 

Mahoonagh 

8                0 

0 

500     0    0 

Killeedy 

U                0 

62                 0 

0 
0 

484  12     0 

£2,889  11     0 

In  the  bishopric 

of  Cloyne  there  are  e 

ight  parisl 
n,  adult  a 

les,  in  which 

the  cost  of  each  I 

^rotestant  Episcopalia 

nd  infant,  is 

28/.  per  head,  as  be 

jIow. 

Members  of  the 

Tithe 

Established  Church. 

CompontioD. 
£ 
400 

Eillatty      . 

13 

Balljhea     . 

15 

400 

Templeracarigy 

27 

498 

Ballyvoumey 

80 

600 

Ardagh 

U 

600 

Whitchurch 

20 

784 

Mogeesha  . 

19 

809 

Clonfnest  . 

85 

869 

173 


«4,860 
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Of  the  somewhat  more  than  300  dignities  and  prebends,  the  re* 
turns  state  that  there  are  76  in  which  there  are  no  duties  whatever 
to  perform,  94  are  mere  sinecures,  except  the  duty  of  an  occasional 
sermon  in  the  cathedrals.  The  Dean  of  Raphoe  receives  1 ,491/., 
the  Precentor  of  Lismore  448/.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath  723/., 
without  any  duty  to  perform.  In  the  eight  parishes  above  men- 
tioned in  the  bishopnc  of  Cloyne,  the  cost  per  head  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Estabhshment,  adults  and  infants,  is  28/.  In  the 
union  of  Paleroan,  it  is  67/.  10«.  per  head ;  and  throughout  the 
Established  Church  it  is  1/.  1«.  5^.     In  Scotland  it  is  3«.  Ad. 

Now  we  will  fearlessly  put  it  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  is 
this  a  state  of  things  which  can  be  with  safety  allowed  to  con- 
tinue ;  is  this  such  an  Estabhshment  as,  if  it  were  now  about  to 
be  instituted,  even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  conversion  of 
Ireland,  would  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  by  its  most  devoted 
supporters  ?  We  must  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  neither  an 
Inglis  nor  a  Plumptre  would  venture  to  propose  such  an  absurd- 
ity ;  why,  then,  ariter  it  has  proved  its  utter  inability  to  enforce 
its  views — its  utter  inefficiency  as  a  promoter  of  Protestantism — 
should  it  be  allowed  to  continue ;  why  should  that  which  has 
turned  out  a  religious  failure  be  tolerated,  now  that  it  has  be- 
come a  pohtical  nuisance  ?  '  Preserve  the  rights  of  the  Church,' 
shouts  the  hypocrite  and  fanatic.  The  man  of  sense  and  the 
statesman  will  reply, '  that  in  these  days  it  is  more  important  to 
conciUate  the  affections  of  the  people.' 

But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  Irish  people  could  over- 
look the  injustice  that  is  inflicted  upon  them,  by  subtracting 
from  their  miserable  means  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, while  they  are  also  compelled  to  support  the  ministers 
of  the  religion  which  they  profess — can  they  oe  insensible  to  the 
arrogance  and  intolerance  of  those  '  aliens  in  religion,'  whose 
sumptuous  and  sinecure  existence  they  are  forced  to  maintain ; 
on  every  occasion  Uiey  find  them  in  hostility  to  their  interests ; 
on  every  opportunity  prepared  to  contest  their  rights;  those 
meek  and  holy  men  do  not  consider  it  sufficient  to  uphold  their 
own,  to  appropriate  to  their  exclusive  use  that  which  is,  and 
which  ought  to  be,  the  just  possessions  of  otliers,  but  they  oppose 
all  assistance ;  they  resist  all  relief,  even  when  it  comes  from  other 
than  the  funds  which  they  so  unworthily  enjoy.  The  British 
people  and  the  British  minister  are  prepared  to  advance  from  the 
public  revenue  a  paltry  pittance,  not  to  endow  the  Church,  but  to 
educate  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  people,  and  forthwith  the 
Establishment  is  in  an  uproar.  *  What !  support  other  opinions 
than  ours,  in  which,  after  centuries  of  trial,  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  money  and  torrents  of  blood,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  even  a  tenth  of  the  population  to  believe  !  it  is 
monstrous ! '    Memorials  are  framed  to  stir  up  their  bishops, 
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and  those  mincing  do-nothings  gravely  tell  the  people  on  whom 
they  prey,  *  We  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  but  really  we  cannot 
tolerate  your  errors ;  we  wish  you  wefl,  but  still  we  wish  you 
not  only  to  pay  us,  but  to  educate  your  own  misguided  pastors. 
We  cannot  allow  you  to  get  any  assistance,  even  though  such 
be  not  taken  from  our  very  inadequate  revenues ;  it  is  not  the 
amount  we  quarrel  with,  but  the  principle,  "  'pon  honour  it  is 
against  our  conscience  and  we  must  oppose  it."  '  '  Quern  Deus 
vult  perdere  prius  dementat/  Was  ever  fatuity  equal  to  this; 
those  men  whose  conduct  has  been  condemned,  whose  indolence 
has  been  censured,  and  whose  unchristian  arrogance  has  been 
reproved  by  even  their  British  co-religionists,  act  as  if  they  were 
still  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  as  if  the  popery  code  was  still 
in  existence,  as  if  they  had  still  to  deal  with  a  herd  of  slaves  and 
not  a  nation  of  freemen — as  if  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
their  resistance  to  education  was  calculated  to  produce  had  not 
been  dissipated  by  the  enlightenment  of  men's  minds  and  by 
the  inculcation  of  liberal  principles ;  in  the  decline  of  their  power 
they  act  with  the  same  supercilious  and  senseless  insolence  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  their  church's  career,  when  she 
went  forth  in  her  pride  to  conquer ;  and  with  their  deserted  and 
tenantless  fabric  ready  to  tumble  about  their  ears,  they  attempt 
to  dictate  as  if  they  possessed  influence  over  the  feeungs  or  a 
footing  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-countr3rmen.  To  leave  them 
to  work  out  their  own  ruin  would  be  a  just  reward  for  their 
irrational  unchristian  behaviour,  if  other  and  more  important  in- 
terests were  not  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Irish  uhurch  and 
involved  in  her  fortunes. 

If  many  evils  have  been  brought  upon  Ireland  by  the  in- 
stitution and  the  lavish  endowment  of  a  Church  whose  doctrines 
are  disbelieved  by  the  vast  majority  of  its  population — equally 
ungenerous,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  that  country, 
but  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire,  has  been  the  egregious 
mistake  of  leaving  that  form  of  faiih  in  which  the  people  do 
believe  without  any  certain  means  of  support  at  all ;  it  has  cre- 
ated a  body  of  men,  which,  though  generally  well  educated 
and  always  of  strictly  moral  character,  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  people  for  their  support.  The  principal  object  of  such 
men  must  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  appear  to  be  the 
increase  of  their  wealth,  and  the  system  by  wnich  they  are 
supported  encourages  the  supposition,  and  even  necessitates 
them  to  have  recourse,  for  the  purpose  of  living,  to  acts  and 
measures  not  only  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  priest,  but 

f  ready  calculated  to  lessen  the  due  respect  for  pure  religion.  In 
843,  when  the  repeal  mania  was  at  its  highest,  we  were  present 
at  a  rather  ludicrous  display  of  priestly  cleverness  in  exacting 
moneyi  and  of  unscrupulousness  as  to  the  extent  of  political  pro- 
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mises.  It  was  a  collection  day,  and  the  priest  opened  the 
business  by  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  report : 
*  Boys,  I  have  great  news  for  you/  (loud  cheers,)  *  by  Gorra  the 
repeal  is  certain  now  any  way — there's  no  doubt  about  it,' 
(great  cheering,)  '  we  must  have  it  before  two  months ;'  (cries 
of  *  More  power  to  you ;')  *  all  myself  is  afraid  of  is  that  we  won't 
get  time  to  have  a  house  ready  to  hould  the  union  before  it 
comes  over/  (tremendous  cheers,  mixed  with  cries  of  We'll  build 
one/)  'and  now,  boys,  you  know  that  this  is  an  offering  day; 
so  open  up  three  lanes^  that  the  faithful  may  come  in  wim  their 
dues  /  (a  smart  looking  young  fellow  caught  his  reverence's  eye, 
and  he  cried  out,)  ^  M^e  way  there  for  Mr.  Mulcarty,  the  miller, 
he  was  always  foremost/  The  man  he  addressed  immediately 
stepped  forward,  and  having  fumbled  for  some  time  in  his 
pocket,  puUed  out  two  half-crowns,  which  he  slapped  on  the 
altar  with  all  his  might.  *  Put  down/  said  the  priest  to  his 
clerk,  'Mr.  Midcarty  for  five  shillings.  God  Almighty  bless 
you,  Meiky,  and  send  that  some  of  the  girls  of  my  congregation 
may  get  a  hould  of  you,  and  that  so  decent  a  boy  and  so  good 
a  seSkment  mayn't  fall  to  a  stranger.'  Mulcarty  descended, 
and  was  followed  by  a  host  of  others,  who  seemed  jealous  of  the 
good  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  priest,  and  of  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  him ;  and  who,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed much  beyond  their  means  to  attain  equal  distinction. 
The  priest  himself  announced  each  subscription,  but  on  each 
occasion  in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinced  his  feelings  as  to 
the  amount,  and  conveyed  his  opinion  of  the  liberality  or  the 
stinginess  of  each  contributor  to  the  whole  body  of  his  auditors. 
Thus,  a  man  gave  two  and  sixpence ;  the  priest  roared  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  'Tim  Ryan  half-a-crown,  God  Almighty 
bless  him.'  Another  followed  with  a  shilling,  (his  reverence,  in 
a  very  subdued  tone,  and  with  a  sort  of  accompanying  sigh,) 
'  Tim  Hurly  a  shiUing,  Ood  bless  him  /  and  so  the  collection 
proceeded.  But  these  Uttle  devices  and  fabrications  are  per- 
fectly innocuous.  In  a  recently  published  pamphlet,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  we  find  the  following  more 
serious  accusation,  somewhat  exaggerated,  we  apprehend,  by 
the  bias  of  the  writer ; — 

'  By  his  advice  a  bad  feeling  is  generated  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant — matters,  at  first  easily  arranged,  become  serious  and  aggravated 
— ^the  tenant  goes  to  law,  is  worsted,  ruined  by  the  expenses,  and  loses 
his  farm :  the  priest  is  identified  in  the  hmdlord's  mind  with  the 
resistance  of  the  tenant ;  while  the  ill-success  of  his  advice  irritates  the 
priest — ^mutual  recriminations  take  place,  the  altar  rings  with  personal 
abuse,  "  the  exterminator"  is  held  up  to  public  detestation,  the  abuse 
is  re-echoed  from  the  Association.  •  The  passions  of  the  defeated  tenant 
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are  roused  by  the  speeches  which  he  reads,  and  he  but  too  fi^equently 
indulges  in  die  "  wild  justice  of  revenge." '  * 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  in  proportion  to  the  political 
activity  of  the  priest  is  the  amount  of  the  money  subscribed 
for  his  support,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  worldly  influence 
which  he  possesses;  whilst  the  more  pious,  the  more  exem- 
plary, and  the  more  educated  man,  may  exist  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  because  he  disdains  to  adopt  such  devices.  Hear 
again  the  same  writer : — 

•  No  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  or  the  sacredness  of  his  altar, 
restrains  the  virulence  of  his  personal  vituperation — ^he  stops  not  at 
promises  as  to  what  will  be  accomplished,  if  a  certain  candidate  be 
returned,  or  certain  petitions  be  numerously  signed;  and  thus  one 
turbulent  and  mercenary  man  not  only  destroys  the  peace  of  his  own 
parish,  but  his  known  emoluments  induce  others,  equally  avaricious 
(though  perhaps  less  violent  in  their  tempers),  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  adopt  the  same  method  of  increasing  their  incomes.*! 

The  poison  emanating  from  this  vicious  system  pervades  and 
materially  affects  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant;  he 
will  not  be  patient  because  he  is  taught  to  believe,  by  those  ia 
whom,  and  generally  speaking  justly,  he  places  confidence,  that 
he  is  ill-treated  by  his  landlord ;  he  will  not  be  industrious  be- 
cause he  is  led  to  hope  that  more  may  be  effected  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  condition  by  political  agitation ;  and  he  relies 
more  on  the  turn  up  of  events  than  on  his  own  personal  ex- 
ertions for  the  improvement  of  his  circumstances. 

The  tendency  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  practised  in  Ireland,i 
is  not  only  to  promote,  but  to  perpetuate  all  those  social  evik 
whose  existence  we  deplore,  and  for  whose  removal  the  govern- 
ment are  now,  and  have  long  been,  devising  remedies.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  depends  more  on  the  numbers  than  on 
the  wealth  or  respectability  of  liis  parishioners  for  support,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  whenever  a  parisn  is  spoken  of,  or  its  value 
estimated,  it  is  always  with  reference  to  the  number  of  familiesi 
it  contains,  and  not  to  the  degree  of  opulence  or  comfort  in 
which  its  inhabitants  live.  The  priest's  interest  is  therefore 
clearly,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  *  Irish  Landlords,'  &c., 

*  To  encourage  an  increase  of  population^  without  reference  to  tJuw 
employment  or  support.  Hence,  even  the  purest-minded  man  will 
naturally  enough  look  with  dislike  on  the  diminution  of  his  flock  ;  and 
the  sordid  and  worldly-minded  priest  will  take  opportunity,  under  the 
guise  of  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
their  political  rights,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  person  who  has; 
been  tlie  means  of  diminishing  his  income  by  lessening  the  number  of 

*  Irish  Landlords,  Rente,  and  Tenures. -^^MurFay,  Liondon,  1849. 
+  Ibid. 
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bis  fiuQilies,  even  though  his  doing  so  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  themselves.  Does  the  landlord,  who  in  many  instances  finds 
an  estate  encumbered  with  a  pauper  population,  holding  farms  so 
small  as  to  be  utterly  inadequate  for  their  support,  even  if  they  held 
them  in  fee,  seek  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  tenants  by  removing 
some  and  increasing  the  holdings  of  others,  he  is  accused  of  tyranny 
and  of  oppression,  even  though  he  gave  the  persons  so  removed  the 
means  of  emigrating  to  countries  where  labour  is  more  liberally 
rewarded.  A  harder  case  still, — suppose  a  landlord,  who  has  been 
careful  and  diligent  in  the  management  of  his  estates — ^who  has  a  con- 
tented and  independent  tenantry — and  who,  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
such  comfort,  encumbers  his  leases  with  the  most  stringent  clauses 
against  sub-letting ;  the  tenant's  family  grows  up,  the  boys  or  girls 
many,  and  he  subdivides  his  farm — three  or  four  families  are  placed 
where  only  one  was  calculated  upon :  does  the  landlord  interfere,  and 
put  his  non-alienation  clauses  in  force,  he  is  considered  cruel  and 
hard-hearted  (for  in  Ireland  no  covenant  in  fsivour  of  the  landlord  is 
ever  held  binoing).  "  Is  it  not  hard,"  it  will  be  said,  "  that  he  will 
*  not  allow  a  man  to  divide  .his  farm  with  his  own  children,  when  his 
rent  is  paid?"  The  priest's  emoluments  beuig  much  increased, 
not  only  by  the  marriages  but  by  the  consequent  christenings,  he 
natuially  enov^h  coincides  in  opinion  with  the  tenant,  whose  good 
feeling  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  maintain — ^it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  men  will  not  look  with  dislike  on  those  who  injure  their  worldly 
prospects,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  priest 
should  speak  harshly  of  the  man  who  so  acts.  A  thoughtless 
word  is  stored  up  in  the  mind  of  "  the  victim  *'  (as  he  is  taught  to 
consider  himself >,  and  frequently  leads  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
not  contemplatea  by  the  man  who  has  originally  spoken  it,— ^perhaps 
in  no  way  is  this  system  so  mischievous  as  that  it  almost  invariably 
leads  the  priest  to  place  himself  in  hostility  to  the  gentry  of  the 
eonntry, — ^their  mutual  interests  lead  them  to  take  different  views  on 
the  subjects  of  division  of  land  and  increase  of  population.' 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  tlie  country  this 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  reasonable  wishes,  and  acts  of  the 

f  entry  seems,  in  certain  cases,  carried  to  an  extent  by  the  priest- 
ood  which  is  scarcely  credible.     Many  strong  instances  of  this 
feeling  were  elicited  in  the  examination  of  the  priests  before 
Lord  Devon's  committee,  but  there  is  one  which  so  fully  illus- 
trates the  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the  state  of  hostility  now 
existing  between  the  Protestant  gentry  and  the  priests,  that  we 
must  be  permitted  to  state  it.    The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Loughlin  having 
accused  the  principal  landowner  of  his  parish,  Mr.  McCartney,  of 
having  extirpated  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  them  with  Protestants,  (which  charge  was  subsequently 
completely  refuted,  by  this  gentleman  showing  from  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  numbers  of  each  reUgious  denomination 
on  his  rental  tJieny  and  at  a  former  period,  that  he  had  acted  in 
a  directly  contrary  manner,)  is  asked,  '  Is  there  any  otlier  case 
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of  ejectment  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners?'  'The 
Catholic  chapel  was  built  on  the  late  Lord  McCartney's  property, 
and  Mr.  M'Cartney  availed  himself  of  a  clause  in  the  lease  of 
the  chapel,  and  deprived  the  whole  Catholic  population  in  this 
union  of  their  place  of  worship ;  he  expelled  them  from  it  in  the 
middle  of  winter  y  and  a  great  multitude  were  left  withoutahouse 
to  cover  them  when  they  met  to  worship  their  God.'  Now  any 
man  hearing  or  reading  this  evidence  would  naturally  enougn 
suppose,  that  not  only  had  a  ^eat  injustice  been  perpetrated, 
but  that  the  perpetration  of  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
harshness  and  cruelty  which  were  quite  uncalled  for ;  but  when 
Mr.  McCartney  enters  on  his  defence  matters  assume  quite  a 
different  appearance.  He  states,  *  In  the  year  1792,  my  uncle 
gave  a  lease  for  999  years  of  the  ground  for  a  chapel,  just 
adjoining  the  demesne,  and  gave  a  subscription  of  100/.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  recommended  him  to  put  a  clause  in  the 
lease  for  resuming  possession  upon  paying  the  amount  which 

the  chapel  cost  them,   210/ In  either  1832,  or 

1833,  a  very  gross  libel,  accusing  me  of  being  accessory  to  the 
escape  of  a  man  charged  with  murder,  was  published  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  county,  although  at  that  very  moment  the 
party  was  in  custody  on  my  very  warrant.  I  felt  it  due  to  my- 
self, as  well  as  the  body  to  whicn  I  belonged,  to  commence  an 
action  for  libel;  the  damages  were  laid  at  1000/.,  and  the  verdict 
was  for  700/.  and  costs ;  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  it  came  out 
that  the  autlior  of  the  libel  was  a  Mr.  M^Cauley,  the  priest  of 
Ballymenay  a  man  of  very  great  talent.  Some  time  in  the  autumn, 
after  this  verdict  was  passed,  this  priest  was  permitted  to  go 
round  the  chapels  in  several  parts  of  the  county  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  damages j  and  amongst  the  rest  he  came  to  the 
chapel  where  my  servants  were  at  their  religious  duties,  and 
where  I  had  a  seat  in  the  chapel  for  their  use.  As  reported  to 
me  by  them,  certain  remarks  were  made  upon  me  which  were 
neither  fair  nor  proper  in  an  establishment  upon  my  own  estate, 
of  which  they  were  receiving  the  benefit  without  paying  any  rent.* 
Mr.  M'Cartney  then  enters  into  some  details,  and  states 
that,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  he  had 
determined  upon  resuming  possession  of  the  chapel ;  but  that,  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  he  offered  to  pay  300/.  instead 
of  212/.,  the  compensation  stipulated  in  the  lease.  This  offer 
was  rejected ;  he  had  recourse  to  law  and  got  possession,  when 
the  parishioners  applied  to  his  agent  for  the  use  of  the  old  chapel 
until  their  new  one  was  completed.  Mr.  M'Cartney,  who  was 
abroad  at  the  time,  directed  it  should  be  immediately  given,  and 
he  continues,  '  Upon  receiving  my  reply,  he  gave  it  to  them  for 
a  certain  time ;  they  were  not  ready  with  their  chapel,  and  he 
lengthened  the  term ;  and  upon  reaching  home  I  received  a  letter 
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from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish,  expressing  their  very- 
warm  thanks  to  me/ 

Now  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  were  in  a  position  to 
act  freely  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion,  could 
there  be  found  a  man  amongst  their  body  so  completely  devoid 
of  all  Christian  charity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  this  Mn 
M'LonghUn  has  proved  himself  to  be?  Could  there  be  found 
a  priest  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  mission, 
as  to  open  his  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  funds  to  be 
raised  to  liquidate  the  penalty  imposed  upon  a  convicted 
Hbeller?  What  state  of  excitement  must  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
McCartney's  tenantry  have  been  worked  into  before  they  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  give  their  money  to  screen  the  man  who 
had  unjustly  assailed  the  character  of  their  landlord,  from  the 
deserved  punishment  inflicted  upon  him;  and  what  feelings 
must  Mr.  McCartney  have  entertained  towards  the  people  who, 
though  perhaps  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  not  only  Ustened 
to  denunciations  against  him,  but  openly  took  part  with  his 
enemies  ?  How  can  a  good  understanding  subsist  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes — between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Catholics,  in  a  country  where  the  priesthood  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  such  means  for  preserving  their  influence ; 
and  how  can  we  expect  the  conduct  of  the  people  to  be  other 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  acts  and  outrages  of  the  Irish 
peasantry?  What  motive  could  be  strong  enough  to  induce 
any  man  of  respectable  station  to  carry  his  animosity  even  to 
the  height  of  damaging  his  own  character,  but  the  undying 
and  natural  hostility  of  the  priests  to  that  class  who  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  which  treats  them  with  contumely  and 
contempt — ^who  foster  that  spirit  in  the  State  which  refuses  to 
recognise  or  support  them  ?  What  remedy  is  there  for  an  evil 
which  threatens  in  its  results  to  uproot  our  social  institutions, 
but  to  elevate  the  men  whose  influence  we  cannot  destroy, 
so  that  they  may  use  their  influence  in  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian charity;  and  to  maintain  them  so  that  their  pecuniary 
necessities  may  not  bring  them  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
gentry  of  the  country,  or  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  evil 
passions  of  those  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  support  ? 

But  the  injurious  consequences  flowing  from  the  voluntary 
system  are  not  confined  to  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the 
social  condition  and  habits  of  the  people, — it  extends  still 
further.  It  is  here  graphically  described,  though  perhaps  too 
passionately  coloured : — 

'There  are  many  practices  connected  with  the  **  voluntary  system" 
calculated  to  have  a  debasing  influence  on  the  minds  both  of  priest 
and  people,  and  amongst  the  most  prominent  is  the  disgusting  one 
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of  at  funerals  laying  down  the  bodj  in  the  public  road  at  certain 
places  on  the  way  to  the  churchyaid  and  there  collecting  offeringg 
on  it  (or,  as  it  is  jocosely  called,  "canting  the  corpse  j.  If  the 
clergyman  be  a  person  of  avaricious  habits,  the  manner  in  which 
he  acts  would  be  under  other  circumstances  amusing.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin  making  his  remarks  on  the  sums  of  money 
put  down  by  each  individual,  encouraging  those  he  sees  disinclined 
to  come  forward,  and  praising  or  censuring  as  the  case  may  be.  Such 
scenes  are  calculated  to  foster  and  countenance  superstitious  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated  and  uninformed  peasantry,  and  ou^t, 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  to  be  put  a  stop  to  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  may  be  said,  if  the  priest  wish  he  con  abolish  those  practices  him- 
self:  he  cannot  In  the  first  place,  if  he  did  not  take  such  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  could  be  wrought  on, 
and  when  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  created  by  publicity,  he  would  not 
get  anything  like  the  amount  he  does,  and  he  will  teU  you  he  is  too 
poor  to  relinquish  so  profitable  a  source  of  income ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  he  durst  not  do  it ;  he  is  but  a  trustee  in  his  parish  for  his  suc- 
cessors. Those  are  the  established  customs  of  the  parish,  and  if  he 
attempted  any  innovation  by  abstaining  from  those  collections,  a 
remonstrance  from  his  surrounding  brothren  to  the  bishop  would 
soon  have  the  effect  of  compelling  him  to  resume  them;  thus,  for 
want  of  a  fitting  means  of  support,  the  liberal,  Qie  enlightened, 
and  the  refined  man  is  forced  to  participate  in  what  he  disapproves, 
and  to  practise  what  he  feels  must  tend  to  debase  the  minds  of  the 
people.'* 

Were  the  Court  of  Rome  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  British 
Empire,  the  benign  influence  of  the  Holy  See  would  be  suffi- 
ciently felt  in  Ireland,  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Catholic  population;  the  wise  provisions  of  the  canon 
law  would  not  be  so  easily  evaded ;  each  branch  of  the  hierarchy 
would  be  confined  to  its  natural  limits.  But  as  it  is  now,  the 
power  of  the  bishops  is  increased,  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church  is  supported.  Every 
step  from  the  entrance  to  Maynooth  to  the  possession  of  a  parish 
necessarily  depends  upon  their  approbation;  but  in  addition 
they  have  the  power,  and  they  exercise  it,  too,  of  diminishing 
the  income  of  the  parish  priest,  should  other  means  fail  of  re- 
ducing him  to  the  necessary  state  of  obedience.  A  pai-ish  priest 
once  inducted  cannot  it  is  true  be  removed,  unless  he  commit  a 
canonical  crime.  But  there  are  many  indirect  ways  of  coercing 
him — ^an  excuse  can  easily  be  found  to  furnish  him  with  a 
curate,  and  thus  at  one  blow  diminish  his  income  by  a  third. 
Such  an  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 

•  Irish  Laodlordsy  Rents,  uid  Tenures. 
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step  if  the  priest  possessed  a  revenue  which  he  derived  from  the 
State,  and  which  could  not  in  any  manner  be  interfered  with  by 
his  diocesan ;  nor  could  the  adoption  of  their  political  opinions 
by  those  under  their  control,  wnich  renders  the  state  of  each 
diocese  a  true  index  of  the  private  feelings  of  each  individual 
prelate,  be  so  effectually  enforced  as  it  now  is. 

The  practice  of  occasional  agitation  which  the  priest  is  com- 

Eelled  to  resort  to — either  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  from 
is  parish  or  procure  promotion  from  his  bishop,  not  only  affects 
the  interests  of  his  lay  parishioners,  but  it  reacts  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  priesthood ;  and  in  both  ways  obstructs  the  im- 
provement and  disturbs  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  classes  in 
the  country. 

'  A  county  is  contested,  "  the  staunch  patriot "  induces  (often  compels) 
the  tenantry  in  his  parish  to  vote  against  their  landlords ;  the  asser- 
tion of  their  right  is  generally  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  insult 
and  aggravation ;  the  landlord,  frequently  more  irritated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  independence  is  asserted  than  by  the  act  itself, 
seeks  his  right,  and  claims  rent  long  due,  which  he  allowed  to  remain 
unpaid,  from  feelings  of  kindness  and  commiseration ;  the  tenant  is 
unable  to  pay  (for  almost  all  politicians  of  this  class  are,  from  neglect 
of  their  business,  poor);  thrown  on  the  world,  the  freeholder  seeks 
the  patronage  of  the  man  by  following  whose  advice  he  has  been 
destroyed;  li  such  a  man  has  a  son  intended  for  the  church,  the 
priest  must  recommend  him,  in  preference  to  others,  as  well  to 
make  compensation  to  the  pei*son  he  has  injured  as  to  support  his 
own  influence  on  future  occasions.  The  son  of  the  "mined  patriot" 
becomes  the  successful  candidate  for  Maynooth ;  entering  that  institu- 
tion he  finds  the  majority  of  persons  there  similarly  circumstanced  as 
himself.  The  system  of  education  does  not  tend  to  enlarge  his  views, 
while  his  prejudices  are  fostered  by  association  with  men  of  his  o\i'ii 
grade  in  life,  and  who  entertain  the  same  political  sentiments;  he 
imbibes  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  priestly  power  and  importance,  and 
lonfls  for  the  day  when,  armed  with  the  authority  which  his  office 
confers,  he  may  go  forth  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  class  to 
which  the  (so-called)  destroyer  of  his  family  belongs :  he  entei*s  college 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  he  comes  out  in  his  own  estimation  "  one  of  the 
arbiters  of  his  country's  fiite ;"  seut  most  likely  to  the  very  place  of 
his  birth,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  seek  to  conciliate,  or  keep  up 
a  friendly  feeling  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  thus  mutual 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  is  produced  between  the  people  and  those 
who  ought  to  be  (and  if  otherwise  treated  would  be  found  to  be)  their 
natural  protectors.'* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  position  of  the 
rival  religious  estabhshments  in  Ireland.  The  one  necessarily 
creates  discontent  because  it  does  not  benefit  the  people,  and 
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appropriates  to  itself  enormous  revenues.  The  other  occasionally 
propagates  discontent  because  it  is  totally  deprived  of  any  kind 
of  certain  and  fixed  revenues  for  its  support,  and  exclusively 
depends  on  the  funds  which  it  can  raise  by  following,  instead  of 
controlling,  the  political  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Is 
Ireland  to  be  allowed  to  languish  under  such  real  grievances  as 
those  inflicted  on  her  by  such  a  state  of  things — ^is  she  still  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  not  only  the  battle-field  of  political  parties 
but  of  antagonist  churches  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such 
can  be  the  case.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  endowed 
and  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  State,  or  she  will  not  be 
enabled  to  discountenance  combinations  which  will  ultimately, 
and  at  perhaps  no  distant  day,  lead,  if  not  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  most  certainly  to  an  attempt  to  effect  it; 
when  the  very  cost  of  suppressing  even  an  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lion, independent  of  the  losses  and  horrors  which  must  accom- 
pany it,  would  far  exceed  any  pecuniary  sacrifices  which 
the  country  would  be  now  called  on  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  such  an  awful  catastrophe.  And  in  the  meantime, 
while  awaiting  their  opportunity  for  an  open  resistance  to  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  the  Roman  Catholic  people  and, 
with  them,  however  reluctantly,  their  pastors  will  be  driven  to  a 
junction  with  the  professors  of  dissent.  And  the  latter  having 
used  the  conscientious  members  of  the  Establishment  to  promote 
their  views  by  bringing  upon  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
by  their  insane  con&ct,  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  people,  will  coolfy 
turn  round,  desert  their  dupes,  and  head  the  assault  against 
that  institution  which  they  are  now  so  cautiously  but  so  surely 
undermining. 

To  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  no  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  by  Conservatives  and  Episcopalians  but 
such  as  arise  from  conscientious  feelings.  But  as  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  so  justly  asks,  *  If  people  pretend  to  feel  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  conscience,  how  comes  it  that  their  scruples  are  geo- 
graphical, so  active  in  Ireland  and  so  dead  in  Scotland  V  Why 
do  they  not  equally  insist  upon  Episcopalianism  being  the 
established  church  in  Scotland?  'Since  they  have  not  done 
this,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  excuse  of  their  conscience 
is  a  false  and  hypocritical  pretext.'  And  we  may  further  in- 
quire why  it  is  that  those  very  same  gentlemen  do  not  hesitate 
to  endow  the  Church  to  whose  doctnnes  they  profess  such  un- 
yielding opposition,  in  Malta,  in  Canada,  in  Newfoundland,  in 
Gibraltar,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  West  Indian  possessions  of 
the  empire. 

The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  is  founded  on  other  and  ap- 
parently more  rational  considerations ;  they  in  most  instances 
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Gonfiider  any  Church  at  all  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  piece  of  ex- 
travagance ;  they  many  of  them  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  mterpret  for  himself,  and  that  any  ranting  tailor 
is  quite  as  competent  to  expound  a  text  or  explain  a  parable  as 
the  most  learnt  doctor  on  the  ecclesiastical  bench,  and  that  if 
any  man  wants  additional  spiritual  assistance  he  has  a  right  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  his  own  particular  purse.  With  such  opinions,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth  or  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  opposed  by  the  very  active 
and  influential  body  which  holds  them ;  but  do  not  those  reasons 
tell  with  equal  force  against  any  Established  Church  at  all,  but 
more  rarticularly  against  the  Irish  one  ?  If  people  consider  it  a 
hardship  to  pay  parsons  for  curing  other  men's  souls,  what  must 
they  thmk  of  paying  them  for  doing  nothing  at  all !  It  may  be 
said  that  they  do  not  so  pay  them,  that  the  Irish  Church  has  its 
own  revenues  independent  of  the  State ;  but  to  this  it  may  be 
replied  by  the  English  Dissenters,  that  they  suffer  pecuniary 
losses  because  of  the  establishments  which  are  obliged  to  be 
supported  in  Ireland  to  maintain  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people ;  that  half  the  expense  of  the  large  police  and 
all  the  expense  of  the  immense  military  and  naval  forces  kept 
up  there,  independent  of  the  occasional  millions'*^  which  are  given 
as  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  money  expended  on  the  education  of 
the  Irish  people,  are  all  taken  from  the  consolidated  fund  to 
which  they  contribute ;  while  the  Irish  Dissenter  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  may  go  still  further  and  say,  ^  But  that  the  national  pro- 
perty has  been  misappUed  and  misappropriated  we  should  not 
now  have  to  pay  tithes  to  your  Church,  while  you  contribute 
nothine  to  the  support  of  ours ;  we  should  not  have  to  pay  poor 
rates  if  the  portion  of  the  wealth  you  have  seized  upon,  which  was 
originally  devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  had  been  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended ;  we  should  require  no 
standing  army  or  police  force,  for  we  should  neither  have  com- 
binations nor  systematic  murders  if  your  Establishment  had  not 
been  in  existence.  Give  us  up  then  the  temporalities  which  you 
possess,  and  let  them  be  applied  to  national  purposes ;  we  don't 
ask  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  we  will  take  care  you  shan't. 
Is  it  not  intolerable  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  an  impoverished  and 
miserable  peasantry,  clergymen  of  your  Church  deriving  incomes 
from  156  parishes  in  which  there  are  neither  church  nor  congre- 
tion,  76  of  your  dignitaries  supported  in  af&uence  who  have  no 
duties  at  all  to  perform,  while  another  94  earn  their  enormous 
emoluments  by  merely  preaching  an  additional  sermon  in  the 
cathedrals,  ana  while  church  lands  producing  a  rental  of  upwards 

•  Since  the  union  in  1800,  up  to  1835,  Parliament  has  given  ;£d>dOB,d69  (o  the 
Iriih  establishment,  besides  advancing  a  loan  of  ^a24;623}  part  of  which  has  not  beeii 
rqwid* 
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of  600,000/.  a  year  have  been  almost  entirely  alienated  from 
church  purposes,  and  fraudulently  though  legally  converted  into 
private  property  for  the  descendants  of  your  bishops.** 

Such  will  naturally  be  the  arguments  used  if  the  orinciple  of 
dissent  be  once  in  the  ascendant ;  and  backed  by  the  support 
and  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  millions,  the  professors  of 
such  principles  will  not  long  lack  the  power  to  enforce  them. 
What  then  will  become  not  only  of  the  Irish  but  of  the  English 
Church  ?  what  will  then  be  the  fate  of  the  throne  ? 

Yet  these  are  the  results  which  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  and  his  associates  would,  if  successful,  be  sure  to  produce. 
They  would,  if  they  were  permitted,  sacrifice  the  Churcn  in  this 
country,  because  they  would  identify  its  fate  with  that  of  a 
branch  establishment  whose  case  has  been  rendered  desperate 
by  the  false  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  by  its  own  mis* 
conduct.  Religious  and  conscientious  men,  they  would  jeopar- 
dize the  existence  of  the  institution  they  profess  so  much  to 
prize,  of  the  very  faith  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  suffer 
martyrdom, — not  to  maintain  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Irish 
Church,  for  nobody  as  yet  disputes  the  right  to  have  them  main- 
tained, but  to  protect  the  enormous  and  unnecessary  temporali- 
ties of  which  sne  is  in  possession ;  but  of  which,  whether  oy  the 
assaults  of  dissent  or  catholicity,  or  both  combined,  it  is  certain 
she  must  soon  be  deprived.  Common  sense  is  opposed  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  it  cannot  be  suffered  to  continue.  '  Sup* 
pose  now,  (says  Mr.  Drummond,)  that  Herodotus  or  Livy  had 
told  us  of  a  country  where  an  immense  church  establishment 
was  maintained  by  law  for  only  one  eighth  of  the  population,  and 
that  seven  eighths  detested  it,  what  would  we  say  of  such  a  coun- 
try and  of  such  a  government.' 

For  the  British  people  but  one  of  two  choices  remains  for 
adoption,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  own  institutions ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  connected  with  the  State,  or 
Ireland  must  again  be  conquered  and  Protestantism  propagated 
by  the  bayonet. 

The  sufferings  through  which  the  Irish  people  have  passed  for  re- 
ligion's sake,  and  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  their  priesthood 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  their  persecution,  have  preserved  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  in  Ireland  a  much  greater  degree  of  veneration 
than  is  accorded  to  it  in  any  other  country.  ^  The  friend  of 
the  poor'  was  the  priest's  appellation  in  *  olden  times,'  and  it  is 
still  continued  to  the  somewhat  more  worldly  successors  of  those 
pious  pastors;  the  same  confidence  is  now  reposed  in  the  man 

*  The  ascertained  rental  of  the  buhops*  lands  is  j£600,000  a  year,  of  which  the 
bishops  only  reoeiye  jC100,000  a  year.  The  lands  attached  to  the  See  of  Demr  a^pne 
amount  to  96,000  acres.  The  income  denved  from  them,  independent  of  ttnes^  is 
retunied  at  ^612,000  a  year. 
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who  leares  the  pulnit  for  the  hustings,  as  was  fonnerly  placed 
in  him  who  visitea  the  proscribed  peasant  in  his  hiding-place, 
and  ministered  the  rites  of  religion  to  the  dying  with  a  price 
set  upon  his  own  head. 

The  Roman  Catholic  people  will  only  receive  religious  or  moral 
instruction  from  the  clei^ymen  of  their  own  Church,  or  through 
the  instrumentality  of  institutions  sanctioned  by  their  approval ; 
we  cannot  operate  any  change  in  their  opinions  in  this  respect, 
ndther  can  we  hope  by  peaceable  means  to  abolish  their  reli- 
gion. It  then  becomes  a  question  for  our  consideration  whether 
we  shall  so  educate  their  priesthood,  that  they  may  be  willing 
and  capable  of  discharging  the  important  duties  of  their  pro- 
fesaon,  and  so  support  them,  that  want  may  have  no  influ- 
ence on  their  conduct,  or  the  opinions  of  mobs  no  control 
over  their  means  of  subsistence ;  but  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  inculcate  good  without  fearing  to  give  offence  and  of 
reproving  wrong  without  the  necessi^of  seeking  alms  from  the 
wrong  doer;  or  whether  we  shall  suffer  things  not  to  continue  in 
the  state  in  which  we  now  find  them,  that  would  be  impossible, 
but  to  progress  towards  still  more  calamitous  results.  The 
priests  cannot,  circumstanced  as  they  now  are,  pursue  a  different 
line,  they  are  as  a  body  pledged  to  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
course,  to  the  assertion  of  certain  principles  and  the  success  of 
certain  measures ;  and  they  must  proceed  at  any  risk  to  endea- 
vour to  redeem  their  promises;  discontent  or  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  their  people  would  entail  ruin  on  them,  and  at 
once  dry  up  the  source  of  their  worldly  existence. 

*  AU  the  better,'  (some  well-intentioned  gentleman  may  ex- 
claim,) ^  the  people  will,  when  they  find  they  have  been  misled 
and  that  the  promises  made  them  cannot  he  fiilfiUed,  become 
Protestants ;  and  see  the  providence  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
value  of  the  institution  wnich  you  abuse.  We  have  ready  to 
accommodate  them  churches  which  are  unoccupied,  and  clergy- 
men who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  will  be  but  too  happy  to 
attend  to  thdr  spiritusu  instruction.'  But  it  will  not  be  so;  snake 
the  confidence  of  the  uneducated  Irish  Catholic  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  priest  and  you  shake  his  confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
reli^on ;  effect  this,  and  you  make  him  not  an  Episcopalian  but 
a  disbeUever.  He  will  most  assuredly  not  betake  himself  to  that 
Church  towards  the  principles  of  which  he  enteilains  an  heredi- 
tary hatred,  and  the  ministers  of  which  are  identified  in  his  mind 
with  every  thin^  which  is  oppressive  and  unjust,  but  he  will 
shake  off  aU  rdigious  restramt  whatever.  *  If  Popenr  cannot 
co-exist  with  liberty,  down  then  with  Popery,*  exclaimed  are  peal 
orator  amidst  the  cheers  of  those  assembled  in  the  Conciliation 
Hall;  establish  this  principle,  and  give  to  the  word  liberty  the 
meaning  which  an  unrestrained  mob  will  soon  attach  to  i^  and 
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you  will  at  once  liave  the  Irish  peasantry  ready  to  carry  out  the 
objects  which  they  have  in  view,  and  to  clutch  the  rewards  which 
have  been  held  out  to  them  by  their  leaders,  without  hesitatiiig 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  accomplish  their  ends. 

And  meantime,  while  they  are  biding  their  time  to  effect  their 
purposes,  their  country  will  languish  in  a  state  far  more  dis- 
astrous than  one  of  open  rebellion.  We  may  wait  in  the 
hope  that  the  system  now  commencing  may  work  a  fiivouF- 
able  change,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  still  soldy  entrusted  to  men  who,  dis- 
carded as  they  have  been  by  the  state,  ma^^  continue  to  be 
loyal,  but  conadering  their  depressed  political  position  are 
scarcely  bound  to  be  so.  We  may  wait  ^  dum  amuat  amnis,' 
but  at  the  end  we  must  discover  some  means  to  act  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho* 
lie  population,  or  we  cannot  hope  for  success,  and  during 
this  interval  of  experiment  and  suspense,  should  any  cause 
of  war  arise,  should  Great  Britain  be  engaged  in  any  contest 
with  foreign  powers — ^we  cannot  but  dread  the  contemplation 
of  such  an  event. 

Under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  rival  churches — under  the 
incumbency  of  the  clergy,  who  were  profitless  because  they  were 
over-paid,  and  not  of  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  of  the  tutelage 
of  those  who  cannot,  and  dare  not,  oppose  a^itati<m — the  Irish 
people  have  become  steeped  in  crime;  and  Ireland,  at  this 
moment,  presents  a  spectacle  of  poliHcal  demoralization  never 
before,  we  believe,  witnessed  in  any  country  boasting  civil- 
ization, or  presided  over  by  a  regular  system  of  government. 
Murder  succeeds  murder,  with  awful  rapidity ;  in  many  parts, 
all  security  for  life  or  property  are  at  an  end ;  in  the  open  day, 
in  populous  towns  and  m  the  midst  of  numbers,  the  most 
appalhng  crimes  are  perpetrated  with  impunity;  men  are 
butchered,  without  a  hand  being  raised  in  their  defence,  or  an 
attempt  made  to  arrest  their  assassins;  the  most  merciless 
violators  of  God's  holy  law  have  become  the  jn-otected  and 
cherished  of  the  people;  and,  worst  of  all,  symptoms  of  deep 
rooted  immorality,  *  to  better  their  conditiottj  innocent  men 
Ji/nd  it  necessary  to  boost  of  their  participation  in  the  shedding 
of  human  blood**      The  utmost  exertions  of  the  executive  to 

*  *  Doctor  Fitzgerald,  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Afiddlethird,  Bawiey,  stated 
**  I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  who  went  to  a  district  some  miles  from  this,  and  stated 
that  he  had  committed  murder,  and  had  been  oblifr  :d  to  quit  his  own  place,  being  on 
the  '*  run ;"  this  having  transpired  some  time  after  he  was  brought  berore  me ;  and  it 
was  satisikctorily  proved  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  he  had  charffed  himself 
with.  When  questioned  as  to  his  motives  for  having  charg^  himself  with  so  serious 
an  offence,  he  replied  "  it  was  his  anxiety  to  procure  work."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Laffiu^s, 
Roman  Catholic  curate,  having  had  this  evidence  read  to  him,  said,  *'  I  know  that  a 
feeling^  would  eiiist,  and  a  very  strong  one,  in  favour  of  giving  work  to  a  man  under 
such  circumstances,  because  he  was  in  a  forlorn  condition,  having  risked  hia  life  in 
the  popular  cause."  '—vEMence  tdhoi  before  the  Poor  Law  Qmmttee, 
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establish  jpeace  and  security  are  rendered  nugatory ;  they  may 
garrison  tne  towns,  but  they  cannot  repress  nocturnal  outrages ; 
the  country  may  bristle  witn  bayonets,  but  the  stealthy  assassin 
will  do  his  deed  of  blood ;  the  crime  may  be  aveng^,  but  its 
consummation  cannot  be  prevented;  by  physical  force  the 
country  may  be  kept  in  subjection,  but  by  physical  force  men's 
minds  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  their  religious  feelings  awakened 
or  improved ;  it  is  only  by  elevating  and  caUine  into  action  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings,  and  *  pari  passu  improving  the 
social  condition  of  the  Irish  population,  that  any  permanent 
improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  their  unhappy 
country,  or  any  security  obtained  for  the  interests  of  ours.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  how  is  this  to  be  effected?  We 
believe  it  can  only  be  accomplished,  not  by  trying  to  overturn 
either  Church,  but  by  supporting  both;  by  assigning  to  the 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  of  each  a  respectable  but  not  ex- 
travagant income,  and  by  uniting  both  to  the  State  and  to  each 
other  by  means  of  their  mutual  mterest.  And  then  comes  the 
further  inquiry,  of  whom  is '  the  money  to  be  procured,  where 
are  we  to  find  the  funds  necessary  for  our  object  ? 

We  are  not  of  those  who  would  disrespect  private  rights,  or 
call  for  the  sacrifice  of  private  interests,  but  when  we  see  an 
enormous  portion  of  that  wealth  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
Church  for  religious  purposes,  misappropriated,  and  applied  to 
uses  which  neither  benefit  the  Church  for  whose  welfare  it  was 
originally  intended,  nor  the  State  which  conferred  it — ^we  would, 
if  we  could  not  rectify  past  misconduct,  at  least  prevent  its 
future  repetition.  The  manner  in  which  that  portion  of  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  Irish  Church,  called  the  bishops'  lands, 
have  been  dealt  with  heretofore,  and  the  facilities  which  even 
still  exist  for  the  transfer  of  them  to  private  purposes,  to  the 
injury  of  the  revenues  of  the  see,  calls  lor  the  loudest  condemn- 
ation. Every  bishop,  in  former  days,  had  the  right,  as  he  still 
has,  of  running  his  hfe,  as  it  is  called,  against  the  lease ;  that  is, 
suppose  a  young  bishop  appointed  to  a  see,  he  had  the  option 
of  refusing  to  take  the  renewal  fines  from  his  tenant,  and  only 
receiving  his  stipulated  rent.  In  case  he  did  so,  and  that  he 
lived  until  the  twenty-one  years  for  which  they  had  been  leased 
by  his  predecessor  were  expired,  the  lands  came  into  his  own 
possession,  and  he  disposed  of  them  as  he  thought  proper.  It 
IS  true  he  lost  the  fines,  which  would  have  amounted  annually, 
in  many  instances,  to  much  more  than  the  rent,  but  he  secured 
a  property  for  his  family;  he  leased  those  lands  at  a  mere 
nominal  rent,  to  his  sons  or  daughters,*  and  those  again  played 
the  same  game  with  his  successor,  being  deprived  of  the 
property  or  continuing  to  enjoy  it  as  the  age,  or  health,  or 

*  Hie  bishops  are  now  more  restricted  in  letting  their  lands. 
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interests  of  the  prelate  induced  him  to  act;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  enormous  sacrifices  of  Church  property  were  made  to 
cunning  men,  by  aged  or  needy  prelates.  In  the  county  of 
Meath,  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  descendant  of  a 
former  bishop,  who  was  the  lessee  of  an  immense  tract  of 
country,  and  a  prelate  some  years  dead.  No  arrangement  had 
taken  place  between  the  parties  for  many  years;  the  lease, 
under  which  tlie  tenant  derived  a  good  9,000^.  a-year,  was  just  run 
out,  but  the  bishop  was  a  very  old  and  infirm  man.  The  ^nde- 
man  offered  40,000/.  for  a  renewal — it  was  refused ;  the  bishop 
got  ill,  and  sent  to  say  he  would  accept  the  offer ;  the  tenant 
replied,  he  had  then  only  30,000/.  at  his  disposal ;  the  bishop 
got  worse,  and  acceded  to  the  last  proposal,  but  the  other  could 
then  only  afford  to  pay  20,000/.;  as  the  bishop  declined  in 
health  the  tenant  declmed  in  his  offers,  and  a  few  hours  before 
the  death  of  the  former  a  renewal  was  effected  for  6,000/.,  of 
that  interest  for  which  40,000/.  had  been  previously  offered  and 
•  refused.  From  such  a  system  of  management,  it  happens  that 
at  this  moment  a  revenue  of  only  100,000/.  a-year  is  derived  by 
the  Irish  bishops,  from  lands  which  are  ascertained  to  produce 
a  rental  of  600,000/.  a-year.  And  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  then 
existing  laws  to  restrain  their  conduct  and  the  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  those  lands  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  families,  by 
former  prelates,  both  the  Church  and  the  State  have  been 
defrauded  of  the  enormous  income  of  500,000/.  a-year.  Those 
leases  would  be  revokable,  or  liable  to  be  extinguished  to- 
morrow, by  any  bishop  who  thought  fit  to  run  his  life  against 
them,  and  it  would  be  considered  no  crime  that  he  shoijJd  do 
so ;  but  we  are  told  they  are  tied  up  so  completely  by  marriage 
settlements,  and  that  so  many  are  dependent  upon  their  security, 
that  it  would  not  only  be  an  injustice  but  a  cruelty  in  the  State, 
to  meddle  with  them;  and  accordingly,  in  the  suppressed 
bishoprics,;  the  tenants  have  a  right  to  convert  those  terminable 
leases  into  leasehold^  for  ever,  on  certain  very  favourable  con- 
ditions. But  as  not  only  :»tlys,  bpt  eveiy  description  of  land 
attached  to  the  Church,  .has  been  and  still  continues  to  be 
necessarily  mu^I^  wQnse  ipan^ed-'thfin  any  other,  because  of 
the  nature  of  tlie-^teriut^,  (the  tenants,  on  glebe  lands  holding 
only  during  the  incumbency  of  the'  rector) ;  and  ^as  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  brought  into  contact  in 
any  way  with  the  jjeasantxy  or  lancllords,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  whole  Church  property  should  be  at  once  taken  posses* 
sion  of  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  State  should  chaise 
itself  with  the  maintenance  of  vested  rights,  and  secure  to  the 
present  possessors  of  Church  livings  the  full  amount  of  their 
incomes ;  and  then  by  selling  the  fee  of  the  Church  lands,  and 
dividing  it  into  small  farms,  funds  would  be  raised  more  than 
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ample  for  the  endowment  of  both  ChnrcheSy  and  thus  a  double 
advantage  would  be  obtained ;  religious  discord  would  cease, 
and  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  most  desirable  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  would  be  created.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  amongst  a  people  so  poor  as  the  Irish  aie  represented  to 
be,  no  purchasers  for  moderately  sized  allotments  could  be 
found ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Lord  Stanley, 
ill  introducing  the  bill  granting  compensation  to  tenants,  stated 
that  there  was  more  wealth  amongst  that  class  of  persons,  than 
their  lordships  could  imagine ;  and  Mr.  Staunton,  (the  political 
economist  ot  Conciliation  Hall,)  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
fact  cannot  be  doubted,  in  his  examination  before  Lord  Devon's 
committee,  when  asked  if  purchasers  could  be  found  to  buy  the 
estates  of  the  present  proprietors,  if  split  into  small  divisions, 
as  he  suggested,  said,  '  I  believe  there  are  more  persons  able 
and  willing  to  buy  such  property,  than  people  in  general  sup- 
pose; I  believe  purchasers  would  be* found  even  among  the 
small  farmers.'  *  *  *  *  Much  is  said  about  the  want  of  capital 
in  Ireland,  I  do  not  think  it  prevails  to  anything  like  the  extent 
imagined.'  ♦  *  *  *  I  recollect  it  was  stated  at  one  time,  by 
the  late  Lord  Vivian,  in  some  examination  he  underwent,  that 
a  gentleman,  in  a  conversation  with  him,  had  estimated  the 
capital  of  small  farmers  of  this  country,  at  thirty  millions.  He 
said  he  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  estimate,  but  that  subse- 
quent inquiry  and  observation  convinced  him  that  it  was  not 
exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  the  success  of 
such  a  measure  aS  we  recommend,  as  a  means  of  producing  to 
the  State  a  much  larger  revenue  than  the  lands,  as  at  present 
administered,  yield  to  the  Church ;  and,  consequently,  of  there 
being  in  some  time  a  very  abundant  surplus  oeyond  what  is 
required  for  the  Protestant  Church,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  which  we  aim  at.  But  then  the  friends  of  the 
Church  will  exclaim  against  what  they  term  spoliation;  they 
will  asseil  that  the  property  of  the  Church  has  a  right  to  be  held 
equally  sacred  as  the  property  of  private  individuals.  We  would 
remind  them  that  the  pro;.erty  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not  held  sacred  by  the  Protest- 
ants, who,  by  diverting  it  from  its  original  purposes,  have  lost 
all  right  to  claim  for  it  the  sacredness  of  Church  property.  By 
the  confiscation  of  monasteries  and  Church  property.  Protest- 
antism asserted  the  right  of  the  strong ;  and  it  is  but  a  fair 
inference,  that  as  soon  as  the  right  of  the  strong  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Catholicism,  the  title  of  the  Protestants  to  tlieir 
usurped  property  will  become  invalid.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Hallam's  Protestant  apology  of  the  confiscation  of  monasteries, 
but,  at  the  worst,  his  reasons  are  equally  applicable  to  tlie 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland. 
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'  I  cannot/  (he  says,)  '  nntil  some  broad  principle  is 
made  more  obvious  to  me  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  do  such 
violence  to  all  common  notions  on  the  subject,  as  to  attach  an 
eaual  inviolability  to  private  and  corporate  property.  The  law 
OT  hereditary  succession,  as  ancient  and  universal  as  that  of 
property  itself — ^the  law  of  testamentary  disposition — ^the  com- 
plement of  the  former,  so  lone  established  in  most  countries  as 
to  seem  a  natural  right,  have  invested  the  individual  possessor 
of  the  soil  with  such  fictitious  immortality,  such  anticipated 
enjoyment,  as  it  were  of  futurity,  that  his  personal  ownership 
could  not  be  limited  to  the  term  of  his  own  existence  without 
what  he  would  justly  feel  as  a  real  deprivation  of  property ;  but 
in  estates  held,  as  we  call  it,  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  natural 
intercommunity,  no  natural  priority  of  interest  between  the  pre- 
sent possessor  and  those  who  may  succeed  him ;  and  as  the 
former  cannot  have  any  pretext  for  complaint  if,  his  own  rights 
being  preserved,  the  legislature  should  alter  the  course  of  trans- 
mission after  his  decease,  so  neither  is  any  hardship  sustained 
by  othei*s,  unless  their  succession  has  been  already  designated 
and  rendered  probable :  corporate  property,  therefore,  appears 
to  stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  and  while  all  infringements  of  the  established  privileees 
of  the  latter  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and  held  justifiable 
only  by  the  strongest  motives  of  public  expediency,  I  cannot 
but  aamit  the  full  right  of  the  legislature  to  new-model  and 
regulate  the  foimer  in  all  that  does  not  involve,  existing  interests, 
upon  far  slighter  reasons  of  convenience/ 

And,  the  scheme  which  we  suggest  would  not  only  preserve 
existing  interests  inviolable,  but  it  would  be  found  an  efficient 
remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  crying  injustice  and  the  absurdity 
of  keeping  up  church  establishments  in,  or  allowing  clergymen 
to  enjoy  incomes  derived  from,  parishes  in  which  they  have  no 
duties  whatever  to  perform.  It  is  at  present  urged  in  defence 
of  such  a  system,  *  it  is  true  there  is  no  flock  now,  but  should 
one  be  created  hereafter,  how  are  you  to  supply  spiritual  in- 
stniction  if  you  appropriate  the  property  which  is  destined  to 
the  support  of  the  pastor?'  This  objection  would  be  effectually 
obviated,  for  government,  having  a  fund  destined  for  general 
and  not  local  purposes,  would  be  able,  and  of  course  bound,  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  a  congregation,  wherever  it 
might  be  called  into  existence ;  and  this  aid  it  could  at  once 
afford  and  continue,  or  dispense  with,  as  occasion  required, 
without  difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

But  suppose  le^al  authorities  had  pronounced  as  decidedly  in 
favour  ot  the  inviolability  of  corporate  property  as  they  have 
affainst  it,  what  argument  would  their  opinions  ftirnish  in  times 
like  the  present,  when  even  the  rights  of  private  property  are 
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abont  to  be  invaded  in  Ireland  by  the  legislature,  and  that  too 
on  much  less  imperative  grounds  than  could  be  adduced  to 
justify  a  similar  interference  with  the  corporate  property  of  the 
Church ;  and  when  amongst  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  are  to  be  found  those  who  most  warmly  recom- 
mend legislative  restraint  for  the  Irish  landlords,  and  legislative 
arrangements  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  their 
private  properties.   • 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  in  the  act  of  union,  as 
finally  agreed  on,  the  reservation  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Established  Church  was 
omitted,  and  Pitt  stated  that  the  object  of  doing  so  was  '  to 
leave  parliament  an  opportunity  of  sonsidering  what  may  be  fit 
to  be  done  for  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  without  seeking 
at  present  any  rule  to  govern  the  Protestant  Establishment,  or 
making  provision  upon  that  subject:'  but  whether  Mr.  Pitt 
was  or  was  not  favourable  to  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  one,  or  whether  he  designed  to  draw  his  resources  for 
that  purpose  from  other  channels,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  in- 
diflTerence.  Did  Mr.  Pitt  Kve  now,  and  were  he  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  finds 
himself,  his  opinions  and  his  conduct  would,  no  doubt,  be 
affected  by  the  events  occurring  around  him.  The  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, that  has  been  already  decided :  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  expediency,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  every  rational  man,  it  is  a 
measure  of  downright  necessity.  The  source  from  which  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  endowment  is  to  be  derived,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  the  English  people:  they  may 
insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  property  of  the  Establishment, 
and  its  sole  application  to  Protestant  Church  purposes,  and 
liberaUy  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  pay  from  the  con- 
solidated fund  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
but  even  then  the  success  of  the  measure,  as  an  efficient  one,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  will  be  most  questionable.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  appeased,  but  the  evil 
day,  as  regards  the  temporalities  of  the  Insh  Protestant  Church, 
will  only  have  been  postponed.  The  opposition  to  the  existence 
of  her  unnecessary  wealth  will  only  have  been  transferred  to 
other  and  more  powerful  hands — all  men  of  all  parties  will  then 
conceive  it  an  injustice  that  they  should  have  their  pockets 
picked,  even  through  the  medium  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
countiy,  to  pay  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
while  they  are  also  compelled  to  maintain  an  Establishment  so 
utterly  disproportioned  to  the  duties  it  is  called  on  to  perform ; 
and  still  more  resolutely  may  they  resist  any  special  enactment 
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to  tax  them  directly  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  was  su^ested  by  Lord  WickJow :  in  feet, 
such  a  proposition  would  1^  advisable  only  in  the  case  that 
every  other  plan  was  impracticable.  The  peasant, — ^for  no 
matter  what  is  said  to  the  contrary,  he  it  is  who  ultimately  pay& 
the  charges  upon  tlie  land, — ^would  then  be  subject  to  a  compul- 
sory instead  of  a  voluntary  contribution — the  claim  upon  him 
would  be  rather  increased  than  diminished,  while  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  independence  wjiich  he  now  enjoys,  and  would 
lose  the  influence  which  he  at  present  exercises,  or  flatters  him- 
self he  exercises,  over  the  conduct  of  the  priest :  if  men  con- 
sider it  a  hardship  and  injustice  now  to  be  compelled  to  pay  one 
Church,  how  much  more,  and  much  more  loudly,  would  they 
exclaim  i^inst  paying  two,  and  more  particularly  where  one  of 
the  two  was  in  the  enjojrment  of  property  manifestly  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  both.  Agitation  would  still  continue,  be- 
cause there  would,  in  reality,  be  a  fair  ground  for  its  justifica- 
tion; but  that  agitation  wQjuld  no  longer  be  sectarian  in  ita 
nature — it  would  include  the  thorough-going  Protestant  as  well 
as  the  dissatisfied  Catholic,  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  both 
would  be  invaded  at  the  same  time  that  the  long  cherished  ascend- 
ancy of  the  one  and  the  prized  independence  of  the  other  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

But  supposing  the  opposition  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
their  supporters  overcome,  and  their  objections  removed,  we 
should  tnen,  we  are  told,  have  to  encounter  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  any  such  arrangement 
as  has  been  suggested.  This  obstacle,  we  are  convinced,  would 
be  disposed  of  with  much  less  difficulty  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. It  is  true  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  protested 
against  its  adoption,  but  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many^' 
if  not  a  decided  majority  of  that  body,  would  have  acted  other- 
wise than  they  have  done  in  reference  to  this  subject,  had  they 
been  free  to  detei-mine  according  to  their  wishes,  and  not  coerced 
into  joining  the  opposition,  originated  by  the  more  violent  and 
least  influential  portion  of  their  body,  and  had  they  not  before 
their  eyes  the  persecution  they  endured  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  government  in  the  administration  of  the  Bequests 
Act.  They  said  then  tliat  their  revenues  were  annihilated,  as 
they  literally  were  for  a  time,  and  would  have  continued  to  be^ 
but  for  the  well-judging  interference  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  they 
felt  that  if  they  were  denounced  for  accepting  an  office  which 
conferred  no  emoluments,  they  would  have  been  more  success- 
fully assailed  for  professing  wemselves  ready  to  accede  to  an 
arrangement  whicn  would  have  made  them  what  their  adver- 
saries would  have  termed  '  paid  servants  of  the  state,*  and 
'salaried  enemies  of  their  country;'  and  it  would  have  been 
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manifest  imprudence  in  men  so  situate  to  have  sacrificed  their 
present  means  of  support  by  offering  to  accept  another  which  was 
not  evenformaUy  or  officially  proposed  for  their  adoption.  The 
premier,  with  his  usual  policy,  by  wisely  avoiding  all  appearance,  and 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  demanding,  as  an  equivalent  for  benefits 
conferred,  privileges  or  powers  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
could  not  consistently  accord  here,  and  which,  if  even  conceded, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  any  beneficial  purpose,  has  gone 
far  not  only  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  prelates  and  the  people, 
but  to  induce  them  even  to  place  confiaence  in  the  good  in* 
tentions  of  the  government;  and  if  Uie  time  were  arrived  when 
the  minister  would  feel  himsdf  enabled  to  propose  those  mea* 
sures  which  his  present  policy  proves  that  he  ultimately  con- 
templates, we  should  entertain  httle  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  be  received  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  That  the  free-thinking  minority  in  ConciUation  Hall 
would  denounce  any  arrangement  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  State,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  power;  but  for  the  priests,  and  their  exertions,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve  such  unity  of  action  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  purposes,  to  ensure  such  tranquillity,  or  to  accumu- 
late such  numoers  as  composed  the  monster  meeting;  and  they 
are  quite  aware  that  but  for  the  confidence  reposed  m  the  priest, 
anddieideaof  thesanctity  of  hisofficeentertained  bythe  peasantry, 
the  statements  of  the  agitators  would  be  disbelieved  and  disre- 
garded. The  presence  of  the  priest  gives,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  confiding  people,  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the 
troth  of  what  is  asserted  at  those  meetings  which  he  attends. 
The  Conciliation  Hall  gentlemen  are  ^uite  aware  of  all  this,  and 
will  not  abandon  their  sheet  anchor  without  a  desperate  struggle. 
What  can  they  do  more  ?  What  greater  lengths  can  they  go 
than  they  did  in  respect  to  the  Bequests  Act  And  yet  their 
petitions,  and  remonstrances,  and  resolutions  having  been  dis- 
regarded, both  by  the  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  the  measure  is  in  operation,  and  the  opposition  to  it 
is  forgotten.  But  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  by  the 
peasantry  relief  from  a  burden  which  presses  upon  them  much 
more  heavily  than  the  tithes  ever  did  would  be  hailed  with 
delight,  and  that  although  under  the  dictation  of  the  opponents 
of  me  measure,  petitions  would  be  sent  forward  in  abundance, 
still  the  people  would,  in  their  hearts,  rejoice  at  the  change 
effected  in  their  behalf;  and  those  gentlemen  who  refiise  to  touch 
the  money  of  the  government  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism, 
would  find  themselves  soon  compelled,  by  the  conduct  of  their 
parishioners,  and  the  commands  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
to  have  recourse,  to  the  funds  allotted  them  by  the  State. 
The  worldly-minded  portion  of  the  second  order  of  the  priest- 
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hood  would  exclaim  loudly,  because  a  state  endowment  would 
greatly  diminish  their  present  incomes,  but  the  enlightoied 
and  respectable  amongst  them  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  an  enactment  which  would  raise  them  from 
the  state  of  slavish  dejpendence,  in  which  they  at  present  exist, 
and  which  would  enable  them  to  devote  the  time  now  occupied 
in  gathering  their  oats,  and  denouncing  their  non-paying 
parishioners,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  and  the 
religious  instmction  of  their  flocks.  If  those  in  power  attend  to 
the  remonstrances  or  the  objections  of  the  Irish  agitators,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  legislate  at  all ;  for  the  better  the  measure, 
the  more  violent  will  naturally  be  the  opposition  to  it  on  the 
{>art  of  those  whose  interests  can  only  be  promoted  by  the  con- 
tinued embroilment  and  dissension  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

To  what  other  causes  than  the  evils  produced  by  the  state  of 
rival  churches  in  Ireland  can  we,  with  justice,  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  that  unfortunate  country.  We  have  at- 
tentively read  over  the  evidence  taken  before  Lord  Devon's 
committee,  and  we  can  honestly  say  that  there  is  little  that 
is-  improper  connected  with  the  management  of  the  land,  httle 
prov^  of  oppression  or  tyranny  against  the  Irish  landlords, 
which  has  not  had  its  origin  in,  and  been  brought  U>  maturity 
by,  the  natural  irritation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  proprietor  in  support  of  die  Church 
which  is  rejected  by  the  people.  But  we  are  further  bound  to 
declare  that  the  cases  of  oppression  of  which  the  Irish  landlords 
have  been  fairly  convicted  are  so  few,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  the  results  attributed  to  them.  Some  few,  and  the 
numbers  are  but  few,  have  been  dispossessed  on  the  termination 
of  their  leases,  because  they  dis{deased  their  landlords.  And 
why  did  they  do  so  ?  Not  because  they  entertained  any  strong 
ojpmions  upon  the  subject,  in  reference  to  which  they  were 
thus  dispossessed;  in  fact  they  would  have  much  preferred 
adhering  to  the  interests  of  **  their  master,"  but  because  they 
were  compelled  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  priest,  enforced 
by  his  agent,  the  mob,  and  because  he  was,  as  one  might 
justly  expect,  actuated  by  an  unrelenting  hostility  to  those 
who  were  the  supporters  of  the  Church  established  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  own.  The  state  of  misery  in  which  the 
wretched  people,  who  have  been  induced  or  forced  to  register 
freeholds,  are  kept,  between  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  priesthood  to  obtain  their  support,  is  really  melancholy, 
and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  heartburnings  and  the  discontent 
which  pretail.  The  case  of  Thomas  Kdly,  as  told  by  himself 
before  the  commissioners,  will  fully  exemplify  the  heartless 
manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  peasantry  are  treated  between 
both  parties.     After  stating  that  he  held  a  farm  of  twenty-nine 
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acres,  on  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred,  that  he  owed  no 
rent,  and  was  taraed  out,  without  compensation,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  because  he  opposed  the  interests  of  his  land- 
lord, Kelly  was  asked,  *  On  that  occasion  you  voted  against  the 
candidate  whom  your  landlord  supportea?'  'Yes,  I  would 
wifih  to  stay  out  of  the  way,  and  not  to  come  forward  at  all,  but 
the  country  people  tiireatened  any  one  that  would  do  so.' 

'  How  was  that  threat  held  out  to  you  V  'I  voted  once  ac- 
cording to  my  landlord's  wishes,  and  me  crQwd  of  country  peo- 
ple followed  me,  and  threatened  me,  and  I  went  unto  a  house — 
my  wife  was  along  with  me,  and  one  of  my  children,  and  there 
was  a  niece  of  hers  with  me ;  she  told  me,  she  would  be  well  satis- 
fied for  my  voting  as  the  country  people  wished  me,  rather  than 
have  me  murdered.  And  I  voted  that  way  afterwards — and  I 
did  not  think  that  my  landlord  would  have  any  thing  to  say 
againet  me  for  eamng  my  life!  Mr.  Kincaid,  the  agent  of  the 
Earl  of  Longford,  from  whose  estate  this  man  had  been  re- 
moved, admitted  in  his  explanation  of  the  occurrence,  that 
Kelly  was  turned  off  because  he  voted  against  the  gentleman  to 
whom  his  lordship  had  given  his  support;  but  he  added,— '  That 
on  all  the  occasions  referred  to  by  Kelly,  he  not  only  voted  in 
opposition  to  his  landlord's  wishes,  but  he  did  so  in  a  tone  and 
epirit  of  defiance  and  triumph  which  was  by  no  means  calcu^ 
fated  to  gain  his  landlord's  countenance'  Mow  Lord  Longford 
is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  improving  of  landlords.  The 
country  people  would  have  taken  no  such  violent  part  in  the 
election  as  it  appears  thev  did,  if  they  had  not  been  instigated 
to  do  so  by  the  priest.  Why  then  did  the  priest  exert  himself  to 
oppose  the  landlord's  wishes,  reckless  of  the  means  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  object,  or  the  ruin  which  he  entailed  upon  the 
unfortunate  tenantry  ?  Why,  solely  because  the  candidate  favoured 
by  Lord  Longford  was  a  thorough-paced  ascendancy  man,  always 
supported  the  rights  of  the  Church;'  and  annually  spoke  and  voted 
agamst  the  errors  of  popery  and  the  grant  to  Maynooth. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  disturbances  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland,  originate  either  in  the 
poverty  or  the  maltreatment  of  the  tenantry  by  their  landlords ; 
this  at  least  is  made  clear  by  the  evidence  of  persons  given 
before  the  land  commissioners,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
partiaUty  to  the  aristocracy,  or  of  hostility  to  the  people.  The 
lowest  rents  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  ground 
by  the  occupiers  of  Tipperary.  They  almost  invariably  hold 
under  long  leases,  yet  as  the  repeal  member  for  that  county 
(Mr.  Maher),  stated,  they  are  the  least  improving  class  of 
tenantry  to  be  found,  and  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  induce 
them  to  improve,  even  by  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  their  leases 
guaranteeing  them  assistance  or  compensation;  while  many 
witnesses  have  declared  that  the  originators  of  all  the  mischief 
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amongBt  them,  are  wealthy  men  holding  firom  two  to  three 
hundred  acres  of  ground.     Lord  Devon  s  blue  book   farther 

E roves  that  the  amount  of  the  rent  said  to  be  charged  in  Ireland 
as  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  no  part  of  the  misery  of 
the  peasantry  can  be  justly  attributed  to  tne  hi^h  prices  wnich 
they  pay  for  the  land;  and  this  appears  particularly  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  government  valuation  of  Ireland  is  being  made 
(one  whose  impartiality  cannot  be  doubted) ;  for  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  the  more  he  approached  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  country,  the  more  nearly  the  rent  paid 
approximated  to  the  value  he  put  upon  the  land,  and  the  more 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  people;  while  in  the  north 
generally  the  rent  greatly  exceeded  his  valuation,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  the  actual  rent  paid 
by  the  occupiers  was  more  thanjifty  per  cent,  above  it,  and  the 
people  who  paid  the  rent  so  much  beyond  the  value  he  set  upon 
their  Uinds,  he  admitted  were  the  most  industrious,  independent 
and  prosperous  tenantry  in  Ireland.  Neither,  if  we  consult 
official  documents,  the  only  ones  which  can  fairly  be  relied  on, 
will  we  find  any  thing  to  account  for  the  state  of  Ireland  in  its 
supposed  poverty ;  for  by  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Ck>mmifl- 
sioners  for  the  year  1843,  we  find  that  in  92  houses  in  which 
relief  had  been  administered,  from  the  10th  of  January,  1843,  to 
the  10th  of  January,  1844,  the  average  number  of  inmates  was 
31,578;  and  the  gross  number  to  whom  relief  had  been  afforded 
during  the  year,  S,682.  Now  the  number  of  houses  considered 
sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  population  was  130;  let  us 
add  a  third  to  the  amount  of  those  wno  received  relief  in  the  92 
houses,  (and  it  is  more  than  a  fair  proportion,)  as  the  probable 
number  likely  to  have  been  relieved  had  the  whole  of  the  130 
workhouses  been  in  operation,  and  we  would  have  the  average 
number  of  inmates  at  about  42,000,  and  the  amount  of  the  total 
number  relieved  during  that  year  in  Ireland  at  about  72,000 ; 
while  in  England  and  Wales  the  actual  number  relieved  during 
the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1843,  amounted  to  4,279,565 — con- 
siderably more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population.  Let  us 
for  the  moment  set  aside  the  numbers  in  England  and  Wales  to 
whom  extern  relief  has  been  granted,  and  take  only  those  who 
have  been  compelled  by  stem  necessity  to  enter  the  *  bastiles,' 
and  about  whose  condition  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  we  find 
that  the  number  who  received  in-door  relief  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  year  ending  Ladynday,  1843,  was  958,067; 
while  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  calculation  we  have  made, 
even  admitting  all  the  poor  houses  to  have  been  in  operation,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  exceeded  72,000 — ^the  sixteenth  part  of 
the  population  receiving  in-door  relief  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  not  above  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  in  Ireland. 
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Many  in  this  country  credit  aU  they  hear  stated  in  regard  to 
Irish  poverty,  because  it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  staple 
article  of  food  in  Ireland  is  the  potatoe,  and  English  people  will 
not  believe  that  any  man  would  use  the  '  lumper '  in  preference 
to  bread,  and  therefore  they  think  that  the  Hibernian  sticks  to 
the  *  murphy '  only  because  he  cannot  procure  any  thing  better ; 
but  they  are  greatly  mistaken,  and  this  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  ludicrous  complaints  made  by  the  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Glennon.  He 
stated  that  many  persons  had  emigrated  from  his  neighbour- 
hood to  Buenos  Ayres,  that  they  succeeded  well,  and,  uirough 
him,  sent  considerable  remittances  to  their  friends.  He  is 
asked,  '  Have  they  sent  any  statement  how  the  climate  agrees 
with  them?'  *  It  agrees  with  them  very  well,  and  the  only 
difficulty  they  find  is,  that  they  have  not  potatoes  to  eat.  The 
bread  and  meat  and  the  constant  eating  is  what  disagrees  with 
them^  The  truth  is,  the  Irishman  prefers  the  potatoe  to  any 
other  description  of  food ;  and  if  it  were  not  wholesome  aliment, 
and  if  he  were  the  half-starved  wretch  he  is  represented  to  be, 
how  could  the  Irish  people  be  what  Mr.  O'Connell  asserts  they 
are  proved  to  be  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Kane, '  taller, 
heavier,  and  more  powerful  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
European  nation.' 

If,  then,  we  find  that  there  does  not  exist  that  amount  of 
poverty  in  Ireland  which  would  be  likely  to  excite  the  popula- 
tion to  the  commission  of  crime,  or  that  degree  of  oppression 
practised  by  their  landlords  which  would  force  the  people  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  industry,  and 
which  would  urge  them  to  seek  redress  for  their  wron^  by  the 
destruction  of  meir  oppressors — ^if  we  find,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  that  the  Irish  people  hold  better  land  at  infinitely 
lower  rents  than  are  paid  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,*  or,  we 
may  add,  in  France,  m  HoUand,  in  Belgium,  or  in  Germany, 
that  they  pay  no  direct  taxes  whatever,  and  are  exempt  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent  from  the  general  imposts  of  the  coun- 
tryy-f  while  they  are  relieved,  by  special  enactments,  from  those 

*  The  avenge  rent  in  Ireland  is  12t.  Sd ;  in  England,  £1  5t. ;  in  Scotland* 
£1  16t.  6</. ;  in  Belsium  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England ;  in  F^oe  somewhat 
lest ;  in  Holland  and  Germany  it  is  fully  ecpial  to  Scotland. 

f  Ireland  is  exempt  from  the  following  taxes,  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oreai 
Britain:— 

Assessed  taxes  .     £4»204,866 

Income  tax     ....        5,158,470 
Malt  tax  4,996,1S0 


£14,961,455 
This  is  the  net  amount  of  those  taxes.    The  gross  amount  which  is  levied  off  the 
people  win  be  about  ./{/leeii  millions  and  a  half,  or  nearly  ome-third  of  the  total  amount 
ofAa  meoma  qfthe  country,  toward»  which  Irdamd  dots  not  eentribute  a  iingle  ikUlmg. 
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local  burdens*  which  press  most  heayily  upon  their  fellow* 
subjects.  How  can  we  account  for  the  barbarities  perpetrated 
in  Ireland?  how  for  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  the  British 
people,  having  all  the  advantages  over  their  fellow-subjects  and 
their  neighbours  which  we  have  detailed,  should  be  in  a  state 
infinitely  inferior  to  any  other  European  nation,  both  as  regards 
their  social  and  political  condition,  if  we  do  not  seek  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  in  the  effects  of  that  baneful  system  of  agi- 
tation which  distracts  men's  minds  from  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  poisons  that  good  feeling  and  mutual  confidence 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of 
the  land — ^which  banishes  manufactures  fit>m  the  country,  and 
makes  the  injured  people  the  destroyers  of  their  own  pro- 
sperity ; — an  agitation  founded  on  the  former  persecutions  and 
the  present  intolerance  of  a  Church  which  confers  no  benefit, 
civil  or  religious,  on  the  great  majority  of  people  who  are 
compelled  to  support  it,  and  fostered  and  extended  by  the 
unavoidable  conduct  of  men  fi'om  their  position  and  their  cir- 
cumstances unable  to  resist  the  temptations  incident  to  the  false 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  who  make  use  of  the 
influence  which  persecution  has  conferred  on  their  office,  and  of 
the  desperation  which  persecution  has  generated  amongst  their 
followers,  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  by 
revenging  the  indignities  heaped  upon  themselves,  and  the 
debasement  of  their  Church,  upon  those  who,  in  a  near- 
sighted spirit  of  hostility,  refuse  them  either  education  or 
support. 


Art.  II.  —  Wealth  and   Want.     By   D.   Urquhart,   Esq. 
London,  1845. 

In  noticing  this  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Urquhart's,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  glancing  at  the  position  he  occupies.  The 
confidant  of  a  king,f  the  idol  and  oracle  of  a  small  but  intel- 
lectual sect,  gifled  by  genius,  instructed  by  experience,  learned 
alike  in  the  history  of  ms  own  and  the  practice  of  many  another 
country,  and  wielding  a  facile  and  picturesque  pen — still  Mr. 
Urquhart  toils  with  but  little  success :  he  excites  no  popular 
enthusiasm ;  he  neither  helps  to  make  or  unmake  ministries ; 

*  The  only  taxes  tlie  tririi  tenant  pays  are  the  county  oesg  and  the  half  the  poor 
rate.  The  amount  of  the  former  varies  ffreatly  in  diflferent  parti  even  of  the  same 
county,  and  is  almost  altogether  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry  themselves. 
If  they  be  well  behaved,  the  cess  is  low ;  if  ill-conducted,  inaemni6cation  must  be 
given  for  their  losses  to  those  whose  cattle  they  hou£^  and  whose  houses  they  bum  i 
and  a  heavier  expense  must  be  incurred  for  the  police  force  to  maintain  order. 

f  William  the  Fourth. 
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the  men  he  denounces  suffer  no  inconyenience,  those  who  adore 
him  carry  him  not  to  power.  He  is  at  once  a  mystery  and  an 
anomaly  in  our  present  En^ish  society,  and  as  such  he  deliyered 
a  lecture  in  the  month  of  February  last  on  '  Pauperism  and  its 
cure,"  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  has  since  publisned  under  the 
title  of  *  Wealth  and  Want'  The  genius  of  the  lecturer  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  alike  demand  a  respectful  attention 
from  the  public.  It  is  thus  Mr.  Urquhart  introduces  the  sub- 
ject:— 

'The  word  pauperism,  in  its  form  and  termination,  represents  a 
science— it  is  a  disaster.  It  is  legislated  for  as  a  branch  of  public 
interests,  and  a  department  of  the  public  serrice — ^it  is  but  a  symptom 
of  disease  in  the  state,  and  a  consequence  of  long  miscondaot  in  the 
public  service/ 

It  is  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  useless  to  criticise  the  various 
effects  pauperism  may  produce,  tiie  rarious  forms  of  eril  it  may 
assume,  until  you  have  investimted  and  mastered  the  causes 
which  have  on^nated  it ;  and  oiassed,  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
by  his  lone  residence  among  patriarchal  Turks,  he  jproceeds  to 
lay  down  tiie  dictum,  that  to  discover  the  cause  or  pauperism 
ou  must  examine  countries  where  it  does  not  exist.  Instructed 
y  this  examination,  Mr.  Urquhart  exclaims, — 

•  I  will  tell  you  where  you  will  find  pauperism — wherever  there  is 
debt — ^public  debt  You  will  find  pauperism  wherever  there  is  indirect 
taxation.  Tou  will  find  pauperism  wherever  there  is  centralized 
government.  In  a  vrord,  wherever  the  early  institutions  of  society 
still  subsist,  there  is  wealth  equally  divided,  and  the  bonds  of  local 
government  sufficiently  strong  to  link  its  members  together;  and 
where  a  community  is  united  were  cannot  be  destitution.  Wherever 
you  have  introduced  the  modem  system  of  European  government, 
which  you  term  civilization,  there  you  have  wealth  unequally  distri- 
buted, you  have  fluctuations  and  panics,  and  murdering  crises,  and 
frightful  revolutions,  and  feaiv  and  hatieds — ^the  charitieB  of  men  then 
have  lost  their  power,  and  the  wealth  that  is  accumulated  by  the  ex- 
pedients of  science  becomes  itself  a  curse.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  popositions  laid 
down  in  this  passage  and  those  views  of  English  history  in  Sybil 
which  we  have  denominated  'as  correct  as  they  are  novel/* 
Both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Urquhart  place  the  public  debt  in 
the  van  of  England's  ills  :  both  denounce  indirect  taxation  and 
centralization,  and  both  ascribe  a  iar  greater  amount  of  virtue 
and  happiness  to  the  period  before  the  revolution  of  1688  than 
to  that  from  thence  to  these  days.  This  agreement  between  two 
such  men,  brought  up  in  very  different  schools  of  thought,  and 
trained  by  very  different  experiences,  naturally  gives  weight  to 

•        *  Oxford  aod  Cambridge  Rrrww,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1. 
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their  joint  opinions ;  and  whether  the  educated  society  of  Eng- 
Ilind  will  aaopt  those  views  in  their  integrity,  or  even  to  any 
degree,  we  mav  at  least  assume  with  confidence  that  the  flippant 
8elf-{>rai8e  with  which  ail  doubts  as  to  the  superior  wisdom  and 
happiness  of  the  age  used  to  be  received  is  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  '  laudatores  temporis  acti '  will  be  met — ^if  met  at  all — ^by 
something  more  convincing  than  sneers  at '  medisBval  darkness,' 
or  the  cant  of  '  modem  advancement'  '  It  is  to  the  past  that 
we  have  to  look,  and  not  to  the  future.  It  is  the  past  we  must 
lay  hold  upon  to  render  the  future  safe.'  We  agree  to  this ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Urquhart,  when  he  bestows  a 
contemptuous  page  upon  the  various  proposals  which  are  now  in 
vogue  for  mitirating  our  social  evils,  hardly  acts  upon  this  his 
own  dictum.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  allotment  system,  and 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  but  a  return  to  ancient  English  modes 
of  life  and  law  ?  In  spirit  they  are  unquestionably  such,  though 
in  effect  they  may  appear  trifling  and  insignificant  But  in  them 
are  contained  the  germs  of  a  social  revolution,  such  as  Mr. 
Urauhart  desires,  a  revolution  which  shall  dethrone  money  and 
vindicate  the  Christian  rights  of  man.  Whence,  in  truth,  has 
come  upon  us  this  present  tyranny  of  wealth,  but  from  the  forced 
dependence  of  the  millions  on  money  wages?  Remove  that 
necessary  dependence,  and  a  manly  vigorous  spirit  will  revive 
with  a  reviving  peasantry,  and  law  will  be  venerated  by  the 
people  as  well  as  executed  by  officials.  Mr.  Urquhart  himself, 
m  aefending  the  serfdom  of  ancient  times,  says,  *  The  mass  of 
the  people  were  proprietors ;  and  it  was  in  England  as  in  India 
now,  where,  according  to  its  old  graphic  laws,  the  antitype  of 
those  of  the  Ando-Saxons,  the  cultivator  has  ihe  same  right  to 
the  soil  '*  as  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  spot  on  which  it  grows."  ' 
And  the  mass  of  the  people  may  become  proprietors  a^in  if 
those  who  mould  and  fashion  the  public  mind  would  seize  on 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  present  popularity  of  the  allotment 
system  affords  to  push  the  principle  which  lurks  in  it  to  its 
fair  conclusion.  But  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  follow  Mr. 
Urquhart*8  example,  and  do  their  best  to  cripple  what  they 
should  endeavour  to  enlarge,  they  may  indeed  merit  and  obtain 
the  praise  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Mr..  Carlvle, 
of  laying  bare  the  iniquities  and  miseries  of  the  age;  but  they 
must  also  submit  to  the  censure,  which  so  justly  has  fUlen  upon 
him,  of  failii^  altogether  to  point  out  a  remedy.  Did  we  wish 
for  a  proof  mat  our  view  of  this  matter  was  correct,  we  should 
find  it  in  the  eager  hostility  displayed  by  the  money  worshippers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Cowper's  innocent  measure  ; 
in  the  alarm  expressed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  lest  any  peasant  should 
become  independent  of  daily  money  wages;  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  stale  fallacy,  emanating  originally  from  some 
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Poor  Law  Commissioner's  cast-iron  brain,  that  a  man  cannot 
work  for  so  bad  a  master  as  himself.  Let  us  assert  that  the 
great  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  dependence  of 
English  labour  on  capital,  and  aid  eyery  measure  which  may 
diminish  that  evil. 

Mr.  Urquhart's  defence  of  villeni^e  is  able  and  successful ; 
and  those  who  object  to  it  that  the  term  itself  proclaims  that  it 
was  only  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  ville9f  who  enjoyed  its  benefits, 
and  that  consequently  the  rural  population  was  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  overlook  the  fact  that  to  every  villi^  or  hamlet,  how- 
ever small,  the  term  was  applied ;  indeed,  up  to  this  day,  in  the 
midland  counties,  'town'  is  the  appellation  invariably  given  by 
the  common  people  to  every  congregation  of  cottages ;  and  Mr. 
Urquhart's  assertion  that  *  England  was  divided  into  milites, 
irecanen,  rustics  or  villeins,  and  slaves,  just  as  to-day  England 
might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  esquires,  tenants,  labourers  and 
convicts/  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  researches  of  such 
men  as  Sir  Francis  Eden  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  The  truth 
is  that  the  feudal  system  was  the  most  perfect  form  of  society 
that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews  ceased ; 
for  in  it  privileges  depended  upon  the  performance  of  duties, 
whereas  now  they  are  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  ground  of 
immunity  from  it.  Lands  were  granted,  honours  conferred ;  but 
it  was  not  for  the  exaltation  of  the  unit  so  much  as  for  the 
benefit  and  defence  of  the  community. 

'  By  the  Norman  settlement,  60»000  knight*8  fees  were  instituted  ; 
this  was  the  military  force.  But  the  lands  of  the  barons,  independently 
of  service  and  scutage,  were  charged  with  reliefs,  escheats,  fine  on 
alienation,  and  wardobip,  besides  payments  upon  certain  other  occa- 
sions, such  as  for  the  release  of  ihe  monarch  from  captivity,  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
These  dues  were  not  fixed  by  assessment,  but  rated  on  the  value ;  and 
being  the  lands  the  most  fertile  and  the  best  situated,  they  were  those 
most  capable  of  improvement  with  eveiy  advance  of  population  and  wealth. 
Here  was  a  standing  army  without  any  charge ;  and  from  this  standing 
army,  and  from  that  army  alone,  the  rest  of  the  revenue  was  raised.' 

Professor  Sewell,  in  one  of  those  eloquent  essays  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  graced  the  Quarterly  Review,  cried  out, '  restore 
something  of  the  feudal  spirit  into  the  tenure  of  land :'  *  we  re- 
echo that  cry,  and  would  extend  it  to  the  tenure  of  wealth  as 
well.  Why  is  it  that  the  manufacturer,  who  has  amassed  his 
millions,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  the  toil  of  his  depend- 
ents, is  lefl  free  to  feel  he  may,  without  any  breach  of  social  or 
moral  duty,  dose  his  mills,  and  cease  from  the  rule  and  care  of 
his  serfs  ?    Serfs !  wa  apologise  to  Mr.  Urquhart  for  the  misuse 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  iaS|>  p.  501. 
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of  that  term :  serfs  could  never  be  so  neglected.  Why  is  it 
that  every  rich  andpowerfui  man  in  England  thinks  himself  at 
liberty  to  ask  with  Cain,  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  Why  is 
it  that  responsibility  seems  dead  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and 
reverence  at  the  other  ?  Why,  unless  because  we  have  departed 
not  only  from  the  form,  but  from  the  spirit  of  feudalism,  and 
have  adopted  all  the  evils  of  democracy  without  any  of  its 
countervailing  advantages?  With  reason  does  Mr.  Urquhart 
point  to  our  present  graceless  manners,  as  a  proof  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  our  inward  spirit.  Forward  without  ease,  brusque  with- 
out hveliness,  imceremonious  without  an  engaging  frankness, 
our  manners  betray  that  we  recognize  neither  the  sacredness  of 
rank  nor  the  dignity  of  labour.  Forms  and  distinctions  and 
etiquettes  are  the  signs  of  a  society  that  acknowledges  its 
duties ,-  when  they  become  onerous  and  unmeaning,  the  society 
which  feels  them  to  be  so  has  lost  the  idea  of  duty,  and  is  con- 
sequently decaying : — 

*  The  minuteness  of  ceremonial  observance,  far  from  placing  a  barrier 
between  the  different  grades  of  society,  is  exactly  that  which  unites 
them;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  in  a  countiy  where  politeness  is 
cherished,  and  where  ceremonies  prevail,  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
commingle  with  freedom,  without  loss  of  dignity  on  the  one  side,  with- 
out assumption  of  pretence  on  the  other.  Thus  to  this  day  may  you 
see  the  humblest  in  the  land  of  the  despotic  empire  of  Turkey  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  the  highest.  And  how  interwoven  are  the  feelings  of 
hospitality  with  those  of  charity.  There,  when  men  sit  down  to  eat, 
all  are  welcome.  Such  a  rule,  could  it  be  applied  here — and  if  such  a 
rule  were  applied  in  England,  could  there  ever  have  been  pauperism  T 

Mr.  Urquhart,  in  the  above  passage,  cites  Turkey  as  his 
example :  we  can  instance  the  more  unsophisticated  nooks  of 
our  own  island,  where  old  manners  have  survived  with  old  cus- 
toms, and  where  the  hospitable  politeness  of  ancient  times  still 
lingers  to  shame  the  rude  serviKty  of  our  own.  In  the  secluded 
vales  of  Derbyshire,  in  the  wild  uplands  of  the  lakes,  wherever, 
in  short,  traces  of  olden  days  are  preserved,  there  is  to  be  found 
that  free  urbanity  which  we  may  look  in  vain  for  in  London,  or 
Cheltenham.  The  mountains  and  valleys  of  Biscay  may  be 
said  to  be  inhabited  solely  by  gentlefolk :  the  peasant  and  the 
muleteer,  the  servant  and  the  shopkeeper  display  a  grace  and 
courtesy  in  their  manners  which  astonishes  every  Englishman 
who  does  not  reflect  that  they  were  unenlightened  enough  to 
prefer  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers  to 
the  civilization  of  London,  and  the  liberties  of  Paris. 

Treading  in  the  steps  of  Cobbett  and  Southey,  Mr.  Urquhart 
asserts  that  *  the  early  condition  of  England  was  one  of  great 
prosperity;'  and  we  own  that  the  arguments  by  which  that 
assertion  is  supported  appear  to  us  incontrovertiole.     Despite 
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plagues,  and  sweating  sicknesses,  French,  and  Welsh,  and 
Scotch,  and  civil  wars,  in  spite  of  murrains  and  famines,  the 
prosperity  of  the  English  commonalty  during  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  cannot  reasonably  be 
disputed.  The  details  given  us  by  contemporary  w^riters  of  the 
commerce  and  habits  of  the  people  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  which  we  will  assume  as  our  critmon,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  eminent  position  which  England  then  occupied 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  solid  comfort  of  her  in- 
dustrial classes.  The  great  fallacy  which  pervades  the  reasoning 
of  modem  statists  is  this ;  they  find  that  in  Henry  the  Second's 
reign,  for  instance,  glass  windows,  and  chimney-pots,  and  knives 
and  forks  were  unknown  to  the  peasantry,  and  thence  conclude 
their  descendants  are,  now-a-days,  far  beyond  them  in  comfort : 
but  they  overlook  this  most  important  truth,  that  questions  of 
this  class  are  purely  questions  of  comparison,  and  that  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  superiority  of  our  times  altogether  vanishes :  if 
the  peasant  in  Henry's  reign  wanted  glass  to  nis  cottage,  so  did 
the  gendeman  to  his  manor-house ;  if  the  smoke  found  an  un- 
skilful exit  from  his  hearth,  so  did  it  from  that  of  his  lord ;  and 
a  want  which  is  common  to  all  ceases  to  be  a  grievance  to  any. 
It  is  the  absence  of  comparative  comfort  in  this  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  pains  the  generous  and  alarms  the 
thoughtfiil.  We  see  luxuiy  the  most  unchristian  and  squalor 
the  most  revolting,  pent  up  side  by  side,  not  gradually  softening 
away  through  countless  degrees,  and  diminished  by  ceaseless 
sympathy,  till  the  final  extremes  are  almost  imperceptibly 
reached,  but  standing  out  in  broad,  glaring,  hateful  contrast 
Many  of  the  interm^iate  links  in  the  chain  are  gone — more 
are  g<Nng ;  when  ncme  but  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  are 
left,  when  gradations,  and  sympadiies,  and  hopes  are  all 
removed,  society  will  but  offer  a  oattle-field,  whereon  must  be 
fought  the  most  awful  conflict  that  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
men  ever  gave  birth  to.  Passing  with,  we  think,  too  great  a 
rapidity  from  one  branch  of  his  subject  to  another,  Mr.  Urqa- 
hart  proceeds : — 

'  Having  said  thus  much  in  respect  to  the  false  maxims  regarding 
our  ancestors;  having  shown  that  the  great  feudal  lords  were  not 
despots*  but  public  administrators ;  that  the  people  were  not  serfs ; 
that  their  condition  was  not  miserable ;  that  theu*  numbers  were  not 
scanty ;  there  is  still  another  point  upon  which  I  must  dwell,  if  but  for 
a  moment,  and  that  is  their  nanchises  and  their  rights.  There  is  no 
right  that  you  possess  to-day  that  does  not  descend  from  them.  There 
is  no  right  that  you  have  perverted  to-day  that  was  not  exercised  and 
required  by  them.  Whence  your  jury  but  from  them  ?  Whence  your 
vaunted  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament  but  from  them  ? 
When  did  they  lose  these  ?    When  did  they  intermit  them  ?    These 
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liberties  were  neither  conquered  nor  granted ;  th^  were  of  the  earliest 
date,  most  vigorous  in  the  earliest  periods  of  England.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said,  *'  Liberty  is  ancient,  it  is  despotism  that  is  new  ;*'  and  there  is 
a  worse  despotism  than  that  enforced  by  armed  bands — ^the  despotism 
of  vice,  corruption  and  error.  The  parliament  was  then  their  repre- 
sentative, not  their  master.* 

Truly,  if  the  Peels,  and  Russells,  and  Wildes  of  the  day  are 
to  carry  into  practice  their  tyrannical  ideas  of  parliamentary 
privilege,  the  Commons  of  England  will  soon  have  cause  to 
translate  into  most  Saxon-English  the  exclamation  of  the  French 
philosopher,  *  tyrannic  pour  tyrannic,  j'aime  mieux  d'etre  devor6 
par  un  gros  lion  que  par  deux  cent  rats  mes  confreres.'  Insult, 
calumny,  fUse  vritness,  and  slander,  these  are  the  liberties 
vrhich  our  champions  of  the  House  of  Commons  vindicate,  this 
the  glorious  cause  for  which  '  Hampden  died  in  the  field,  and 
Sydney  on  the  scaffold ! ' — and  verily  we  believe  it  is !  But  let 
us  see  this  parliamentary  privilege  vindicated,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  hinted  the  other  day  it  should  and  must  be  vindicated, 
against  the  very  head  of  law  in  England :  let  us  see  the  Lord 
CJnief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  sent  to  the  Tower  by  a 
warrant  of  Mr.  Speaker ;  we  desire  nothing  better :  from  mat 
moment  the  usurpations  of  parliament  are  ended,  and  its  usurp- 
ations ended,  we  may  hope,  for  a  performance  of  its  duties. 
'  No  one,'  said  Sir  Edward  Coke,  *  tnough  never  so  potent  and 
subtle,  ever  confronted  or  jostled  with  the  law  of  England,  but 
the  same  law,  in  the  end,  infallibly  broke  his  neck.'  Mr.  Roe- 
buck need  not  flatter  himself  that  this  middle  class  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  is  so  important  a  part,  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  surrounded  by  their  affec- 
tions, as  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  sentence  of  the  old 
lawyer.  If  Gascoigne  could  preserve  the  majesty  of  law,  and 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  against  tne  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Jenkins 
successfully  defy,  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  a  victorious  usurper 
and  his  oDsequious  senate,  a  Denman  in  these  days  is  to  be 
found  who  will  not  disgrace  such  illustrious  examples. 

The  immediate  causes  of  pauperism  Mr.  Urquhart  ranks 
under  seven  heads : — 

1.  Increase  of  the  precious  metals. 

2.  Destruction  of  the  monasteries. 

3.  Inclosure  of  the  common  lands. 

4.  Change  of  taxation  (commenced  under  Charles  I.,  com- 
pleted under  William  III.). 

6.  National  debt. 

6.  CuiTency  Laws. 

7.  Poor  Laws. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  our  lecturer  through  his  reason- 
ings on  these  several  heads,  each  of  which  might  furnish  ma- 
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teriala  for  a  bulky  volume.  The  influence  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country^  is  a  question  so  vague,  and 
depending  for  its  solution  on  facts  which  we  have  such  poor 
means  of  arriving  at,  that  we  shall  altogether  omit  its  consioera* 
tion.  Of  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  paper  upon  Sibyl.  Cruel  as  those 
effects  were  upon  the  poor,  at  once  and  for  ever,  eventually  they 
were  no  less  so  upon  the  crown  that  caused  them.  Had  the 
Church  been  in  possession  of  its  estates,  the  Rebellion  of  1640 
would  have  lacked  funds  for  its  prosecution,  and  the  Dutch 
Invasion  of  1688  would  have  found  no  sympathizers  in  the 
alarmed  lay-owners  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Henry  the  Eighth 
may  be  said  to  have  beheaded  Cnarles,  and  expelled  James. 
The  church,  the  crown,  and  the  poor,  have  been  equally  his 
victims ! 

We  aCTee  in  the  main  with  the  argument  of  Mr.  Urquhart  on 
the  third  head,  though  we  own  there  appears  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  his  former  assertion  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk 
many  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  traces  of  cultivation 
on  soil  not  under  culture  to-day,'  with  the  unqualified  denun- 
ciation of  inclosures,  which  sums  up  his  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject; for  if  there  was  so  much  land  under  cultivation  in  former 
days  which  is  now  waste,  where  was  it,  unless  on  those  com- 
mons which  are  now  unenclosed  and  uncultivated.  A  desire  to 
see  some  millions  of  acres  brought  under  cultivation,  and  made 
subservient  to  the  happy  maintenance  of  an  industrious  pea- 
santry, is,  we  think,  quite  compatible  with  the  jealous  preserva- 
tion of  all  open  spaces  for  recreation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  and  of  all  nghts,  equitable  as  well  as  legal,  of  the  poorest 
of  the  community.  That  such  rights  have  b^n,  and  daily  are, 
grossly  violated  in  every  private  inclosure  bill  that  slips  through 
parliament,  we  admit  and  assert;*  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
nail  as  a  blessing  Lord  Lincoln's  General  Inclosure  Bill,  which 
does  give  an  equitable  eauivalent  to  the  poor,  who  may  have  no 
absolute  legal  nghts,  in  tne  shape  of  allotments,  and  does  guard 
common  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  from  the  danger  of 
inclosure.  When  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  the  present  odious 
system  is  abolished,  we  shall  not  any  longer  be  justly  liable,  in 
the  matter  of  inclosures,  to  Mr.  Urqunart's  indignant  condemna- 
tion— '  We  rob  and  fear,  and  yet  it  is  we  who  commend  ourselves, 
and  designate  ourselves  benevolent,  and  it  is  our  fathers  that  we 
revile  anB  call  barbarous  and  cruel.' 

*  Efen  in  Stowe*t  tune,  he  could  complain,  *  Why  should  I  ipeak  of  the  ancient 
exercises  of  the  long  bow  bj  the  dticens  of  this  ciW,  now  almost  clean  gone  off  and 
Ibnaken  ?  I  overpass  it ;  for  by  the  means  of  clasing  in  of  common  grounds  our 
archers,  for  want  of  room  to  shoot  abroad,  creep  into  bowling  alleys  and  ordinarie 
dioeing  houses.' 
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Mr.  Urquhart  attaches  to  the  chaise  of  taxation,  which, 
commencing  with  the  troubles  of  King  Charles's  days,  was  con- 
summated at  the  Dutch  conquest,  more  influence  for  evil  than 
to  any  other  one  of  the  causes  from  which  he  derives  our  present 
pauperism.  Direct  taxation  is  the  characteristic  and  <lefence  of 
a  free  and  bold  people ;  indirect  is  the  mark  and  ruin  of  a  nation 
that  has  lost  freedom  in  license,  and  shrinks  alike  from  the 
vindication  of  its  rights,  and  a  contest  with  its  difficulties.  In 
simpler  times  it  was  the  privileged  classes  who  paid  the  taxes, 
who  led  the  people,  who  fought  their  battles.  The  poor  man's 
food  was  then  untaxed,  and  he  derived,  in  return  for  the  creat 
services  he  rendered  to  the  State,  a  free  and  an  ungrudging 
reward.  That  was  under  a  system  of  locally  raised  direct  tata- 
tion,  which  it  should  be  remembered  was  not  ordinarily  required, 
but  only  on  emergencies,  for  ^  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
were  defrayed  from  two  sources — the  feudal  dues,  and  the  crown 
lands.'  But  lax  notions,  increased  respect  for  wealth,  diminished 
sense  of  responsibility,  disregard  and  ignorance  of  feudal  duties, 
and  a  love  for  foreign  novelties,  all  combined  to  render  the  six* 
teenth  century  a  fatal  epoch  in  English  history ;  in  it  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  parliamentary  malversation,  ^the  extinction  of  feudal 
service  for  tne  benefit  of  the  rich,  the  introduction  of  taxes 
which  fell  on  the  poor.'  Those  seeds  produced  their  proper  fruit 
in  Charles's  days.  He  endeavoured  to  save  his  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  parliaments,  that  had  lost  all  sight  of  their  proper 
functions,  and  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  war 
undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  nation,  by  means  that  precedents 
had  sanctioned,  and  which,  however  open  to  serious  objection, 
certainly  do  not  deserve  the  epithet  which  Mr.  Urquhart  has 
applied  to  them,  ^  insidious.'  Had  they  been  insidious,  pressing, 
that  is,  indirectly  on  the  poorer  classes,  Hampden  would  not 
have  summoned  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Buckinghamshire  to 
resist  their  imposition,  nor  Chambers  have  prosecuted  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  execution  of  the  writ  for  ship-money.  Odious  as 
the  ver^  name  of  ship-money  may  now  sound  in  the  ears  of  this 
generation,  what  was  it  but  an  income  tax  levied  on  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try? Indirect  taxation,  in  its  worst  form,  excise,  that  the 
English  people  owe  to  Puritan  parliaments  and  Whig  ministers, 
to  the  patriotism  of  Prynne,  the  morality  of  Walpole.  What 
have  we  seen  in  our  own  days  ?  A  small  and  timid  attempt  to 
relieve  the  poor  by  taxing  the  rich,  condemned  by  the  sticklers 
for  parliamentary  privilege,  supported  by  Tories,  and  those  few 
membei«  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  really  returned  by 
the  people  !  It  is  an  instructive  sight;  let  the  people  observe  it 
well.  A  beginning  has  been  made;  it  rests  witn  them  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  be  followed  up  or  not.     An  opportunity  is  now 
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offered  of  reverting^  in  some  small  measure,  to  the  more  just 
and  generous  modes  of  taxation  which  obtained  in  less  sophisti- 
cated times,  and  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
Mr.  Urquhart's  reply  to  those  who  deny  that  the  principles  of 
the  past  can  be  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  present.  '  But 
it  will  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  use  talking  of  this  system, 
it  is  quite  out  of  date ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impracticable  now,  under  the  system  of  great  wars,  and 
with  the  standing  armies  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  I  answer  there 
would  not  have  been  those  great  wars  in  Europe,  had  you 
remained  under  the  feudal  rule.  Had  you  remained  under  the 
feudal  rule,  the  crown  would  have  remamed  powerful  to  execute 
the  laws  at  home,  yet  not  able  to  subvert  them,  in  order  to  gain 
power  by  making  wars  abroad.  You  would  have  had  a  nobility 
v^arlike  and  digmfied,  doing  suit  and  service,  bearing  die  brunt 
of  danger  and  the  load  of  taxes,  and  constituting  an  estate  of 
the  realm,  the  first  interested  to  prevent  war,  and  its  causes ; 
you  would  have  had  a  people  unburthened,  and  therefore  loyal 
and  free,  a  Commons  controlling  and  influential;  and  thus 
would  the  influence  of  England  have  been  felt  throughout  the 

flobe ;  and  though  she  might  not  have  held  the  dominion  of 
lindostan,  the  American  continent  would  have  been  peopled 
with  her  subjects,  as  well  as  with  her  race.' 

The  days  of  suit  and  service,  we  admit,  are  over;  but  the  days 
of  direct  taxation  are  to  come,  and  with  them  a  wholesome 
aversion  to  unjust  wars,  profligate  expenditure,  and  insensate 
experiments. 

Intimately  connected  with  that  vast  subject,  the  change  of 
taxation,  is  the  next  cause  of  pauperism  on  the  list,  a  national 
debt.  It  is  to  the  former  that  we  owe  the  latter.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  which  consummated  the  one,  introduced  the  other: 
before  that  period,  664,263^.  were  owing  to  King  Charles  the 
Second's  servants;  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697,  the  debt 
amounted  to  21,576,772^.  Let  Mr.  Hallam,  vindicator  as  he 
is  of  that  glorious  change  which  gave  us  a  foreign  king,  a 
public  debt,  a  Socinian  hierarchy,  and  a  French  war,  tell  how 
the  country  stood  after  the  first  decade  of 'glory'  had  gone  by. 
'  A  war  of  nine  years,  generally  unfortunate,  unsatisfactory  in 
its  result,  carried  on  at  a  cost  unknown  to  former  times,  amidst 
the  decay  of  trade,  the  exhaustion  of  resources,  the  decline  (as 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe)  of  population  itself ^  was 
the  festering  wound  that  turned  a  people's  gratitude  into  fac- 
tiousness and  treachery.'  And  well  it  might  do  so ;  the  pay- 
ments of  the  State,  in  1688,  amounted  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  of  the  national  income;  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  half-a- 
crown  !  From  that  period  to  the  present  have  we  been  learning 
the  truth  of  Johnson's  bitter  lines : — 
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*  How  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires*  wreaths  regret, 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt,* 

until  philosophers  have  been  found  to  assert  the  national  encum- 
brances to  be  national  blessings,  and  the  overtaxed  and  over- 
toiled people  have  been  drilled  into  a  hopeless  indifference,  or 
goaded  into  a  reckless  anarchy. 

Mr.  Urquhart  devotes,  we  tnink,  too  Uttle  space  to  the  laws 
which  deal  with  pauperism ;  indeed  it  is  di£Eicult  to  perceive 
what  his  own  views  on  that  important  subject  really  are ;  but 
from  his  laudatory  notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  extract 
given  from  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1817,  we  conclude  he 
leans  towards  the  schemes  of  the  Scotch  philosophers;  if  so,  we 
entreat  him  to  read  Mr.  Pusey's  striking  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  the  practical  working  of  dieir  much  bepraised  system. 
Unquestionably,  in  a  right  state  of  society,  such  as  our  old 
feudal  system,  a  code  of  poor  laws  could  have  no  place;  restore 
us  to  tne  one,  the  other  would  be  at  an  end;  the  chain  of 
social  responsibility  renewed  in  all  its  links,  the  clumsy  and 
unsightly  oands  by  which  modem  le^slation  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  dissolving  elements  of  English  society  together, 
would  at  once  cease  to  be  necessary;  but  so  long  as  wealth 
rules  with  despotic  sway,  so  long  as  labour  is  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  capital,  so  long  must  we  contend  for  a  code  of  pro- 
tective poor  laws.  That  the  time  may  come,  when  tibe  rich  and 
powerful  shall  generally  so  understand  their  responsibility  and 
perform  their  duty,  we  hope  and  believe;  for  among  all  the 
gloomy  prospects  before  us,  there  is  still  a  visible  and  an  in- 
creasing ray  of  light.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  in  our 
ancient  and  famous  public  schools  and  universities,  which  do, 
in  spite  of  what  sciolists  of  the  day  may  allege,  train  and  mould 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  rank  and  intellect  of  the  country, 
a  sound  and  manly  spirit  has  arisen  and  is  prevailing,  which, 
removed  alike  from  the  sickly  religionism  of  cant,  and  the  dry 
harsh  worldly  indifference  that  so  unsuccessfully  opposed  it, 
gives  a  legitimate  and  happy  vent  both  to  the  contemplative 
retiring  devotion  which  the  former  endeavoured  to  satisfy,  and 
to  the  hopeful  stirring  love  of  action,  which  the  latter  either 
chilled  or  forced  into  improper  channels.  When  we  can  point 
to  young  noblemen  restoring  tithes  of  which  their  ancestors  for 
centuries  had  been  wrongfully  possessed — ^to  members  of  parlia- 
ment founding  and  endowing  missionary  colleges,  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  and  with  a  severity  of  discipline  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
never  ventured  to  anticipate — ^when  we  see  Eton  boys  filling 
their  chapel  with  the  fairest  specimens  of  modem  art,  and  the 
scholars  of  the  Charter-House  emulating  their  deeds— when  we 
reflect  on  the  mighty  change  that  has  come  over  our  whole 
literature — ^when  we  witness  in  every  town  a  revived  taste  for 
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ancient  architecture,  and  in  every  debating  club  a  returning  appre- 
ciation of^  and  veneration  for  old  virtues,  old  customs,  and  old  fhith 
— ^when  we  read  that  Mr.  Urquhart,  addressing  the  philosophical 
society  of  Portsmouth,  could  with  impunity,  apparently  with  ap- 
plause, utter  such  words  and  sentiments  as  we  have  quoted,  we 
cannot,  regarding  all  this,  come  to  a  conclusion  tliat  the  sun  of 
England  is  set,  and  that  all  the  struggles  we  have  adverted  to, 
are  but  the  agonized  throes  of  an  expiring  commonwealth.  No ! 
We  have  stiU  a  sovereign,  though  iier  crown  be  degraded  into 
a  coronet ;  we  have  still  a  nobility,  though  its  coronet  be  only  a 
8}anbol  of  departed  power ;  still  a  Church,  though  the  icy  hand 
of  Erastianism  has  chilled  its  divine  fervour,  and  checked  its 
boundless  charity ;  and  still  a  people,  though  debt,  and  indirect 
taxation,  and  reformations,  and  glorious  revolutions,  and  reform 
bills,  have  sacrificed  their  rights,  and  destroyed  their  happiness. 
Let  us  lift  that  crown  from  the  dust,  and  place  it  on  that  gentle 
brow  so  worthy  of  it — let  us  restore  to  the  peerage  its  proper 
functions  in  the  State,  and  remove  from  the  Church  of  God 
those  weights  and  chains  by  which  two  centuries  of  rapine, 
faithlessness  and  mistrust  have  striven,  but  too  successfully,  to 
hinder  her  onward  march,  and  mar  her  glorious  mission.  To 
act  thus,  is  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  people,  that  English  people 
which  has  ever  venerated  power,  when  power  appreciated  its 
rights  in  performing  its  duties — that  people  which  defended  its 
Church  against  a  grasping  aristocracy,  its  king  against  a  lying 
oligarchy — that  people  which,  so  often  the  watchword  of  con- 
tending fiactions,  is  now,  alas,  the  victim  of  all. 


Art.  III. — Outlines  of  Organic   Chemistry.     By  William 
Gregory,  M.D.     London.     1845. 

Whatever  may  be  the  doubts  entertained  as  regards  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  mdividual  doctrines  of  organic  chemistry,  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  scepticism  with  which  its  magnificent, 
though  sometimes  hasty,  generalizations  may  have  to  encounter, 
still  organic  chemistry,  as  it  now  exists,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
vast  monument  of  human  genius  and  industry ;  even  its  theories, 
be  they  true  or  false,  associate  together  with  order  and  precision ; 
a  collection  of  facts  so  vast,  so  hitherto  unconnected,  that  eve  n 
if  we  regard  those  theories  as  empirical,  or  without  any  founda- 
tion in  trutli,  they  nevertlieless  command  our  respect  as  a  system 
of  artificial  memory. 

Dealing,  as  organic  chemistry  does,  with  the  functions  of 
living  beings,  encroaching  on  the  domains  of  the  anatomist,  iha 
botanisty  tlie  physiologist,  and  tlie  metaphysician,  requiring  for  its 
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successful  cultivation  a  train  of  mind  diiFerent  from  that  of  a 
mere  inorganic  chemist  of  former  times,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  details  of  this  science  should  be  otherwise  than  fluctuat- 
ing, prosecuted  as  it  has  necessarily  been  by  individuals  of  more 
than  usually  ardent  temperaments  and  enthusiastic  views.  Hence, 
we  frequently  hear  of  vital  phenomena  prematurely  explained  by 
inadequate  data,  and  these  explanations  made  prematurely  to 
bear  upon  medicine,  agriculture,  and  other  arts  connected  with 
the  functions  of  living  beings,  placing  the  mere  philosopher, 
when  contrasted  with  the  practitioner,  in  a  most  unfavourable 
view ;  but  this  inevitably  occurs  to  every  science,  so  young,  so 
abstruse,  so  encompassed  by  mechanical  difficulties,  as  organic 
chemistry,  a  science  which,  m  the  language  of  geology,  may  be 
pronounced  in  a  irafisition  stage. 

However  futile  any  attempt  might  be  to  define  the  nature  of 
vitality,  certain  general  notions  of  vital  or  organised,  in  contra- 
distinction to  non-vital  or  unoi^nised,  substances,  will  present 
themselves  to  every  mind ;  doubtless  they  blend  one  into  another 
by  imperceptible  ^dations,  and  no  certain  signs  can  be  men- 
tioned which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  alternate  approxima- 
tions of  each  series ;  hence,  there  is  not  a  chasm  between  the 
sciences  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  but  some  bond  of 
union  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  obvious ;  this  bond 
of  union,  this  bridge,  so  to  speak,  connecting  the  two  domains, 
seems  to  be  the  cyanogen  series  of  compounds,  from  which 
point  of  view  the  whole  field  of  organic  chemistry,  so  far  as 
relates  to  its  philosophy,  is  best  contemplated ;  here  we  obtain 
the  first  glimpse  of  a  compound  radical,  a  class  of  bodies  whose 
existence,  though  sometimes  imaginary,  is  doubtless  in  the 
majority  of  instances  established  by  the  closest  reasoning  from 
the  fairest  experiments,  and  the  mere  assumption  of  which  has 
reconciled  many  conflicting  doctrines,  and  harmonised  many 
chemical  anomalies,  hitherto  jarring  in  perpetual  discord :  here 
too  we  find  carbon  playing  a  part  different  from  any  thing  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  chemistry,  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  first  phase  of  the  numerous  metamorphoses  which  it 
is  destined  to  assume  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

The  science  of  organic  chemistry  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  divisions, — ^ultimate  analysis,  proximate  analysis,  and  the 
theory  of  grouping:  let  us  contemplate  each  in  succession. 
Before  the  time  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  the  utmost 
approach  to  ultimate  analysis  consisted  in  destructive  distillation, 
by  which  process  all  the  volatile  products  were  eliminated,  whilst 
the  fixed  or  non-volatile  ones  remained  behind.  Now  this 
operation  is  most  incorrect ;  in  the  first  place,  it  never  furnishes 
a  really  ultimate  analysis,  that  is  to  say,  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  are  never  eliminated  in  an  uncombined  state,  but 
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are  caused  to  unite  and  form  secondary  compounds,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  substance  operated  upon ;  in  other  words,  they 
yield  educts  instead  of  products,  whilst  such  of  the  carbon  as 
does  not  form  gaseous  combinations,  and  escape,  remains  behind 
mingled  with  other  fixed  ingredients.  Now  this  plan,  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  perfected,  was  totally  incompatible  with 
the  progress  of  organic  chemistry.  To  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
is  due  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  employment  of  some  body 
rich  in  oxygen,  which  should  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  dl  the  hydrogen  into  water;  every  progressive  step, 
which  organic  chemical  analysis  has  made,  depends  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. The  substance  first  employed  by  these  chemists  for 
the  sake  of  yielding  the  requisite  oxygen  was  chlorate  of  potash, 
which  being  mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  was  projected  into  a  red-hot  tube 
peculiarly  constructed,  so  that  the  eliminated  gases  and  watery 
vapour  might  be  collected  in  a  convenient  way.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  point  out  the  objections  to  the  details  of  this 
plan ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  absolute  correctness  was,  perhaps,  in 
all  cases  impossible,  and  even  an  approach  to  it  so  dependent  on 
manual  dexterity,  that  few  experimenters  could  employ  it  with 
any  chance  of  success ;  ultimately  Gray  Lussac  suggested  the  use 
of  olack  oxide  of  copper  in  place  of  chlorate  of  potash,  a  change 
every  way  for  the  better,  and  nearly  all  modifications  of  which 
plan  relate  to  mechanical  alterations.  The  theory  then  of 
ultimate  organic  analysis  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  body  to  be 
analyzed  is  mixed  wim  a  substance  nch  in  oxygen  and  burned ; 
the  results,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  it  may  be  nitrogen>  are 
collected  separately,  or  rather  estimated  by  an  indirect  process, 
and  from  these  results  the  original  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  inferred ;  practically,  however,  the  whole  operation 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  the  body  to  be  analyzed,  as  well  as  the 
oxide  of  copper  employed,  must  be  absolutely  drying,  which 
drying  must  be  accomplished  at  such  a  temperature  as  will  not 
occasion  charring  or  decomposition;  the  results  of  the  subsequent 
operation  must  he  collected  to  the  minutest  fraction  and  accu* 
rately  weighed ;  these  are  the  data  for  all  subsequent  theories, 
the  very  Foundation  on  which  organic  chemistry  reposes,  the 
science  whose  object  it  is  to  unravd  the  mysteries  of  hfe !  Can 
-we  wonder  that  its  deductions  are  sometimes  premature  ?  ought 
we  not  rather  to  admire  the  philosophic  daring  which,  in  the  race 
of  difficulties  so  apparently  insurmountable,  has  sought  the 
mysteries  of  nature  ? 

The  methods  of  proximate  organic  analysis  have  been  no- 
thing in  principle  affected  by  the  recent  development  of  the 
tdtimate  process :— consisting  now,  as  heretofore,  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  various  solvents,  aided  by  various  conditions  of 
temperature,  pressure,  &c. 

Referring  lastly  to  the  grouping  of  elements,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  order  thereby  introduced  amongst  a  once 
chaotic  assemblage  of  facts ;  even  the  earliest  experimenters  m 
organic  chemistry  were  perplexed  with  the  curious  circumstance 
that  the  constituents  of  animals  and  vegetables  were  essentially 
the  same,  although  differing  in  the  number  of  their  combining 
equivalents ; — every  one  knows  tliat  we  allude  to  the  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — the  latter  for  the 
most  part  a  constituent  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Other  bodies 
were  indeed  found  to  exist,  but  in  very  minute  proportions,  and 
by  an  unfair  process  of  reasoning  were  considered  as  merely 
adventitious.  Now  by  the  grouping  of  elements — or  in  other 
words  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  compound  radicals — 
the  difficult  alluded  to  in  great  measure  vanishes — ^a  position 
the  truth  of  which  will  bscome  manifest  if  we  refer  to  the  early 
history  of  cyanogen  compounds.  Before  the  existence  of  a 
compound  radicle  N  C,  or  cyanogen  was  conceded,  nothing  in 
the  whole  field  of  chemistry  could  be  more  chaotic  than  the 
bodies  into  which  it  is  now  recognised  to  enter.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ideas  square  with  preconceived  notions  the 
logic  of  induction  was  violated  most  unjustifiably — take  for 
example  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  prussiate  of  potash  contammated  by  the  presence  of  iron ; — 
in  vain  was  it  proved  again  and  again  that  the  iron  never  could  be 
separated  from  the  salt — no  matter, — no  other  explanation  was 
consistent  with  preconceived  notions,  therefore  the  closeness  of 
inductive  reasoning  was  violated.  How  clear  does  all  become 
if  we  concede  the  existence  of  a  compound  body  (cyanogen), 
which  in  its  combinations  assimilates  itself  to  an  element,  and 
which  will  combine  M'ith  other  bodies,  e.  g.,  iron,  forming  a  still 
more  compound  body  (fcrrocyanogen)  which  still  acts  as  an 
elen^ent.  These  postulates  granted  every  difficulty  ceases. 
Numerous  as  are  tlie  series  of  compound  radicals  at  present 
known,  the  cyanogen  series  is  almost  singular  in  regard  to  the 
fact  of  a  metal  and  sulphur  forming  a  part  of  such  combina- 
tions ;  indeed  we  think  that  organic  chemistry  has  yet  much  to 
accomplish  in  explaining  satisfactorily  the  condition  in  which  the 
metals,  sulphur,  phosphoms,  &c.,  enter  into  the  composition  of. 
organized  beings;  probably  they  will  eventually  be  discovered  to 
constitute  radicals  which  are  analogous  to  fcrrocyanogen, 
sulphocyanogen,  kakodyle,  &c.  From  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  organic  chemistry,  it  is  no  easy  task  for  an. 
author  to  write  a  good  manual  on  the  subject,  even  if  we  regard 
the  minor  desiderata  of  style  and  arrangement.     Much  greater 
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are  the  difficulties  of  adding  to  tliese  recommendations  a  con- 
densation not  merely  of  language  but  of  philosophy, — a  trans- 
ference so  to  speak  to  paper  of  a  well-arranged  and  philosophic 
mindy  which  has  seized  on  every  salient  point  on  which  a  doc- 
trine can  hinge  with  the  intuition  of  an  adept,  whilst,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  just  discretion,  the  learner's  attention  is  not 
slavishly  directed  to  mere  details  of  memory.  Such  a  manual 
is  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry — a  little  book 
which  we  did  not  open  without  feeling  certain  misgivings  as  to 
the  author's  ultimate  success,  but  our  fears  were  needless. 

We  were  much  pleased  at  the  outset  to  find  that  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  disclaimed  employing  the  theory  of  compound 
radicals  in  any  other  light  than  as  comprehending  and  enabling 
us  to  explain  a  vast  number  of  chemical  facts.  This  is  an  un- 
assuming demeanour,  that  many  organic  chemists,  whom  we 
could  name,  might  emulate  with  considerable  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  the  science  which  they  so  ardently  cultivate.  Even 
the  wildest  opponents  of  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  will 
take  objection  to  the  following : — *  Still,'  the  author  observes, 
*  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  obtained  severalradicals, 
as  for  example,  cyanogen^  and  kakodyle,  in  the  separate  state, 
and  that  in  these  cases  all  analogy  confirms  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  which  cyanogen  is  a  compound  radical,  rank- 
ing with  the  simple  unmetallic  radicals  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
while  kakodyle  is  a  compound  radical,  possessed  of  all  the 
chemical  characters  and  relations  of  the  simple  metals.' 

Passing  on  to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  author  commences 
by  defining  organic  chemistiy,  as  that  *  which  treats  of  the  sul>- 
stances  which  form  the  structure  of  organized  beings,  and  of 
their  products,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.'  He  feels,  how- 
ever, as  every  one  must,  that  this  definition  id  not  satisfactory, 
and  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  by  example,  that  which  a  definition 
is  incompetent  to  express.  At  the  commencement  he  disabuses 
the  reader's  mind  of  the  notion,  once  so  fondly  cherished,  that 
all  but  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen^  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  were  adventitious.  Indeed,  we  may  well  think  it 
strange,  that  chemists  so  long  tolerated  the  preposterous  idea 
that  substances  universally  present  should  be  adventitious.  The 
^sses  have  a  flinty  or  siliceous  crust,  which  was  considered,  a 
lew  years  back,  as  adventitious,  forsooth,  because  there  had 
been  enounced  a  canon  '  that  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  were  the  sole  constituents  of  organized  beings. 

The  author  objects  to  the  term  chemistry  of  organic  radicals 
being  used  as  a  synonym  of  organic  chemistry,  and  as  a 
definition  for  this  science,  in  contradistinction  to  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  finally  abandons  eveiy  hope  of  drawing  a  precise 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  branches  of  science,    'We 
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may  still/  he  remarksy  'recognise,  for  convenience  sake,  a  certain 
distinction,  founded  first  on  the  origin  of  substances,  whether 
animal,  mineral,  or  v^etable ;  and  secondly,  on  the  uniform 
predominance  of  carbon  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter*  The 
author  then  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  concerning  the 
phenomenon  afforded  by  the  heating  of  organic  substances ;  and 
m  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of  charring,  remarks,  'Here, 
then,  we  have  a  ready  test  of  organic  matter,  which  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  might  almost  define  organic  chemistry  as 
the  chemistry  of  such  compounds  as  are  charred  when  heated 
to  redness  in  close  vessels/  We  like  the  author's  definition  and 
treatment  of  compound  radicals : 

*  A  compound  radical  is  a  substance  which,  although  contain- 
ing two  or  more  elements,  enters  into  combination  with  element- 
ary bodies  as  if  it  were  itself  elementary,  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances performs  exactly  the  part  of  an  element.'  In  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  already  admitted  as  probable  the 
existence  of  organic  compound  radicals,  such  as  SO4  the  radical 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  N0«  that  of  nitric  acid.  These  bodies 
are,  in  their  relations  to  others,  entirely  analogous  to  chlorine. 
Thus  we  may  represent  the  acids  of  these  three  radicals,  with 
their  potassium  and  silver  salts  as  follows : — 


Chlorine 

Add. 

PotanumSalt 

SarerSalt 

H  +  CI 

K+Cl 

Ag+Cl 

Badicals 

SO, 

H  +  SO4 

K  +  SO, 

Ag  +  SO. 

(no. 

H  +  NO. 

K  +  N0, 

Ag  +  NO. 

The  compound  inorganic  radicals  SO4  and  NO^  therefore  per- 
form exactly  the  part  of  a  metalloid  of  the  group  of  chlorine. 
But  there  have  also  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
certain  compound  oi^anic  radicals,  which  not  only  exhibit  in 
their  relations  characters  analogous  to  those  of  chlorine,  but 
actually  exist  like  chlorine  in  the  separate  state,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  SO4  and  NOj,  these  latter  being  only  known  in  com- 
bination. 

The  organic  radicals  here  alluded  to  are  cyanogen,  C,  N=Cy, 
and  mellone  C«  N4=Me.  They  may  be  compared  to  chlorine  ex- 
actly like  the  two  above-mentioned  inorganic  compound  radicals. 

Cyanogen  and  mellone  are  therefore  radicals  of  the  nature  of 
the  chlorine  group  of  metalloids.  The  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen 
or  sulphocyanogen,  Cj  N  Sa=Cy  S,  although  it  contains  three 
elements,  plays  the  same  part  as  chlorine  or  cyanogen,  and  forms 
with  hydrogen  the  acid  H  -|-  Cy  S3  and  with  potassium,  the  salt 
K  +  Cy  S, ;  other  groups  of  compound  radicals  are  lucidly  indi- 
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catedy  and  the  analogies  which  they  present  to  simple  radicals 
briefly  yet  intelligibly  stated. 

Haying  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  matter 
and  arrangement  of  Dr.  Gregory's  outlines,  we  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  various  formulae  of  chemical  algebra  which 
pervade  the  book ;  we  found  them  as  well  as  the  text  in  general 
remarkably  correct;  indeed  we  feel  assured  that  very  few  typo- 
graphical errors  exist  besides  such  as  are  acknowledged  in  the 
Sst  of  corrigenda — ^no  small  advantage  to  a  work  of  this  kind. 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  Gregory's  outUnes  with  feehngs  of  great 
pleasure,  and  are  confident  that  the  appreciation  of  the  bo(^  by 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  organic  chemistry  will  exceed  the 
author's  most  sanguine  expectations. 


Aet.  IV. — Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
J.  Adolphus,  Esq.     London.  1799. 

History  of  Englandy  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  conclusi/m  ofPeacCy  1783.  By  J.  Adolphus,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
London.  New  Edition.  1840 — 6. 

History  (fFranceyfrom  1790  to  1802.  By  John  Adolphus, 
Esq.     London.  1803. 

Political  State  of  the  British  Empire.     London.  1804, 
Memoirs  of  John  Bannister,  Comedian.    By  J.  Adolphus, 
Esq.     London.  1839. 

Letters  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq.,  ^c,  Sfc.  By  J.  Lbycesteb 
Adolphus.     London.  1821. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Adolphus  has  deprived  the  community  of 
literature  of  one  of  its  distinguished  associates;  the  bar, 
one  of  its  acutest  professors ;  and  society  itself  has  lost  one 
who  had  the  faculty  of  giving  to  it  the  highest  attraction  and 
its  chief  value. 

Mr.  Adolphus  was  not  called  to  the  bar  until  late  in  life, 
for  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  when  it  occurred.  Hav- 
ing received  a  good  ed.ucation,  which  he  himself  diligently 
improved,  he  proceeded,  when  young,  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
held  an  official  situation  for  a  short  time  in  the  island  of  St. 
Kitt's ;  but  ill-health,  the  effect  of  the  climate,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  appointment.  He  returned  to  England,  and  in  due 
course,  in  1790,  was  admitted  an  attomey-at-law.  His  prac- 
tice in  this  branch  of  the  profession  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  which  perhaps  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted 
for^  by  his  taste  being  decidedly  of  a  literary  character,  and  his 
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attention  not  so  watchfully  alive  to  the  chances  of  business. 
Mr.  Adolphus  commenced  '  writing '  at  an  early  period,  and  as 
he  published  for  many  years  anonymously,  there  is  no  direct 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  his  youthful  labours.  We  believe  his 
pamphlet  productions  at  this  time  to  have  been  multifarious; 
that,  like  Goldsmith,  with  a  brief  notice,  he  could  have  written 
to  the  purpose  on  any  subject ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  did  so ; — 
speedily  he  acquired  respect  amongst  those  whose  opinions 
were  mostly  worth  seeking,  and  whose  position  rendered  their 
intercourse  flattering  and  their  friendship  valuable. 

About  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Adolphus  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  William  Coxe,  (Archdeacon  Coxe,)  to  whom^ 
as  traveller  and  historian,  literature  is  indebted  for  voluminous 
contributions.  The  preface  to  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,'  published  in  1798,  the  most  esteemed  of  Mr.  Coxe's 
works,  concludes  with  this  acknowledgment : — '  I  cannot  close 
these  remarks,  without  paying  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude  to  my 
ingenious  friend,  John  Adolphus,  Esq.,  for  the  advantage  which 
I  have  derived  from  his  literary  assistance  in  preparing  these 
Memoirs.' 

In  1799,  Mr.  Adolphus  produced  his  '  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,'  the  first  work  which  he  pub- 
licly avowed,  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Windham. 
The  success  of  this  book  confirmed  his  reputation,  and  placed 
his  name  in  the  leading  ranks  of  polemical  writers.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  *  The  British  Cabinet,  or  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Persons,  with  Memoirs,'  a  work  written  to  order^ 
and  though  to  be  looked  on,  therefore,  only  as  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise, it  was  clearly  no  drug,  for  the  sale  of^  it  was  great ; 
and  in  1805  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  The  merits  of 
this  book  by  no  means  justified  its  success,  which  w^e  the  more 
unhesitatingly  pronounce,  for  we  remember  it  to  have  formed 

fart  of  the  confessions  of  Mr.  Adolphus*s  sins  of  authorship, 
n  1802,  he  published  his  *  Memoirs  of  George  III.*  bringmg 
them  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  1783.  The 
character  of  this  book  is  well  known — as  a  portion  of  history, 
it  is  of  standard  authority,  ^  and  in  point  of  composition,  an 
eloquent  and  tasteful  example.  '  For  the  general  mass  of 
events,'  observes  the  author,  in  his  preface,  '  I  have  explored 
with  diligence  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  stores  of  in- 
formation :  repertories,  in  which  if  there  is  much  to  reject  and 
contemn,  there  are  also  copious  useful  and  certain  details,  im- 
portant records  of  sentiments  and  transactions.'  In  this,  both  a 
candour  and  energy  of  purpose  are  displayed,  nor  was  the  de- 
claration itself  of  an  ostentatious  nature.  No  historian  had 
ever  taken  greater  pains  in  tlie  selection  of  materials  than  he 
did ;  not  merely  seeking  the  main  channels  of  information,  but 
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tracing  also  the  namberless  tributary  sti-eams  in  pamphlets  and 
minor  publications,  which  at  this  period  daily  emanated  from 
conflicting  parties.  '  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal/  observes 
Mr.  A.y '  that  a  regard  for  the  constitution  of  my  country,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  ever  present  to  my  mind,  has  diffused 

itself  through  my  work but,'  continues  he,  '  in 

that  attachment  to  the  constitution,  I  have  not,  I  trust,  betrayed 
any  unnecessary  violence  against  those  whom  I  consider  its 
as^ilants.  I  have  endeavoured  to  assign  to  them  and  to  their 
opponents,  indeed  to  every  man,  whether  exalted  or  obscure, 
illustrious  from  merit  or  abraded  by  crime,  his  real  motives 
and  true  causes  of  conduct.'  If  the  first  paragraph  might  have 
led  us  to  suspect  greater  partiality  and  one-sidedness  tnan  Mr. 
Adolphus  has  realry^  betrayed  in  this  history,  we  doubt  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  so  thoroughly  redeemed  his  latter 
pledge,  as  we  are  quite  persuaded  was  his  frank  purpose. 

In  die  Additional  Preface  to  the  new  edition  of  1840,  Mr. 
Adolphus  speaks  still  more  plainly.  ^I  do  not  deny  I  have 
writtjcn  under  the  influence  of  strong  and  decided  opmions  on 
men  and  measures ;  tame  and  insipid  must  be  the  productions  of 
the  historian  who  does  not;  but  the  character  I  claim  for 
myself  is,  that  of  never  having  purposely  imparted  a  false  or 
led  to  a  mistaken  judgment.'  Zealous  men,  says  Shenstone, 
are  ever  exhibiting  the  strength  of  their  belief,  while  judicious 
men  are  showing  the  grounds  for  it.  The  book  itself  is  clearly 
enough  a  Tory  Dook,  but  though  such  be  the  prevailing  hue, 
yet  we  neither  discover  false  colouring  nor  distoraou  of  feature. 
Like  a  portrait,  which  carries  with  it  the  style  of  the  master, 
to  no  disparagement  of  die  likeness,  Mr.  Adolphus's  history, 
with  the  valuable  extension  of  it  lately  given  to  the  public,  must 
ever  hold  that  distinguished  place  which  the  judgments  of  men, 
far  higher  than  our  owny  have  long  assigned  to  it.  Professor 
Smyth,  to  whom  theToryprinciplesof  Adolphus  would  naturally 
be  obvious  enough,  thus  speaks  in  his  lecture  on  the  American 
war : — *  The  merit  of  Adolphus  is,  that  he  puts  the  reader  veiy 
fairly  in  possession  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  otliers I  should  recommend  that  these  two  (Bel- 
sham  and  Adolphus)  would  at  least  be  read  by  every  one  who 
hears  me.' 

In  the  very  following  year,  Mr.  Adolphus  published  his 
*  History  of  France,  from  1790  to  1802,'  a  work,  as  we  have 
recently  been  told,  pronounced  by  so  competent  a  jud^e  as  die 
late  Lord  Malmesbury,  both  as  to  facts  and  motives,  smgularly 
accurate. 

'  The  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire,'  was  the  next  publi- 
cation which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Adolphus,  the  merits 
and  importance  of  which  he  himself  had  the  candour  gready  to 
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question.  The  progress  of  its  composition  had  been  intemipted 
Dy  various  occurrences,  and  its  puolication  delayed  to  a  period 
which  materially  affected  its  freshness  and  diminished  its  interest 
*  There  are  few,  very  few  authors/  says  the  TatleTf  *  who  will 
own  themselves  in  a  mistake,  though  all  the  world  should  see 
them  to  be  in  it;'  but  in  this,  our  author  himself  rather  led  than 
assented  to  public  opinion,  sufficiently  proving,  though  his  views 
might  be  sometimes  partial,  in  regard  to  others,  yet,  in  respect 
of  his  own  fame  he  was  singularly  just.  Indeed,  there  was 
always  a  marked  honesty  in  all  he  said,  when  speaking  of  him- 
self in  the  capacity  of  a  writer.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  authors 
contract  a  debt  with  their  readers,  which  they  should  repay 
either  by  pleasure  or  information,  and  that  he  who  should  do 
neither,  is  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  ought  never  to  receive 
his  certificate. 

Adolphus  was  also  much  engaged  in  election  business,  a  task 
to  which  none  were  more  fitt^.  His  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  his  extreme  quickness  on  important  points,  rendered  his 
assistance  the  best  and  most  effective  that  could  be  secured.  At 
Westminster,  and  the  great  Middlesex  election,  he  was  emi- 
nently useful.  His  political  prejudices,  however,  were  strong. 
Subject  to  that  frailty  which  is  called  *  the  madness  of  many,' 
we  are  at  least  pleased  to  believe  that  he  was  an  equal  proof, 
individually,  that  it  is  '  the  gain  of  a  few.' 

On  being  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Sociely  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  1807,  Mr.  Adolphus  joined  the  Home  Circuit.     His 

feneral  acquirements  and  great  conversational  powers  rendered 
is  intercourse  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  of  long  profes- 
sional standing.  Amongst  his  more  immediate  associates,  were 
the  late  Barons  Gumey  and  BoUand,  who  retained  for  him  a 
warm  regard  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
(Attorney-General)  and  Mr.  Grarrow  were  happy  in  his  friendship, 
entertaining  at  the  same  time  a  very  high  opmion  of  his  profes- 
sional quahties.  An  indictment  which  was  tried  at  Croydon, 
before  Lord  Ellenborough,  *  The  King  v.  Aggy  for  libel,  brought 
Mr.  Adolphus  very  early  into  public  notice.  His  speech  for  the 
defence  was  one  of  extraordinary  power,  both  in  eloquence  and 
reasoning;  and  the  involuntary  expression  of  delight  which 
proceeded  from  his  auditors,  at  its  conclusion,  extended  to  the 
whole  bar.  *  The  King  v.  Hart  and  White/  was  also  a  case  of 
libel,  in  which  Mr.  Adolphus  early  distinguished  himself,  and 
more  particularly  drew  tne  attention  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  to 
his  powers  as  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Adolphus  now  turned  his  attention,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  least  chiefly,  to  the  criminal  courts,  in  which,  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years,  we  may  confidently  assert  he  had  no  superior. 
With  such  experience  as  his,  a  man  even  of  less  mental  endow"- 
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ments  would  doubtless  have  attained  a  high  eminence,  but  when 
to  daily  experience  was  added  an  acuteness  of  perception  rare 
as  it  was  available,  it  will  be  readily  believed  he  took  here, 
unquestionably,  the  lead. 

The  trial  of  Thistlewood,  in  1820,  for  high  treason,  affords  a 
memorable  record  of  Mr.  Adolphus's  powers  as  an  advocate. 
Retained  on  behalf  of  the  conspirator  but  a  few  hours  before 
the  trial  commenced,  an  issue  which  involved  the  liberties  and 
lives  of  many  individuals,  he  displayed  as  thorough  an  acquaint- 
'  ance  with  the  facts,  and  professional  talent  generally,  during  the 
protracted  proceeding,  as  though  he  had  devoted  weeks  to 
the  preparation  of  his  subject.  The  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  was  equally  the  admiration  of  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  public.  His  utter  hatred  of  all  traitors  neither 
diminished  his  zeal  nor  obscured  his  view  in  the  cause  of  his 
client.  This,  we  know,  is  only  as  it  should  be,  and  with  the 
English  bar,  only  as  it  is ;  still  it  was  interesting  to  observe  a 
man  of  strong  political  feelings  putting  forth  the  extent  of  his 
powers  and  Sirowing  himself  into  the  plea  of  his  dient,  with 
whose  peculiar  temperament  he  could  have  had  as  little  sym- 
pathy,  as  the  vegetation  on  the  Ganges  with  the  skies  of 
Aembla. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  journal  of  our  day: — *  He^ 
(Adolphus)  '  made  as  artml,  as  acute,  and  as  ingemous  a  de-> 
fence  for  the  unhappy  man  as  ever  was  heard  in  a  court  of 
justice.  This  speech,  which  may  be  found  in  the  thirty-third 
volume  of  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  is  distinguished,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  opening  part,  by  all  that  chaste  felicity  of  diction 
for  which  Adolphus  was  always  celebrated,  and  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  masters.  It  is  well  known  that  he  sat  up 
the  whole  of  the  night  to  prepare  this  speech,  but,  considering 
the  mass  of  evidence  he  had  to  wade  through,  the  effort  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  The  speeches  in  defence  of  Ings,  Brunt, 
Davidson,  and  Tidd,  completed  the  measure  of  his  mme ;  and 
from  this  moment  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  combining  all  the 
superior  qualities  of  Bearcrofl,  Garrow,  and  Gumey,  with  ex- 
cellencies peculiarly  his  own.' 

In  his  practice  as  an  advocate,  the  energies  of  Adolphus  were 
not  weighed  to  the  nice  balance  of  his  fee,  nor  was  the  earnest- 
ness he  threw  into  his  labours  any  shadowing  of  the  elevation 
of  his  client.  Briefs,  and  the  ^ineas  marked  on  them,  were 
as  acceptable  to  him  as  any  of  his  calling,  and  his  professional 
skill  secured  after  the  usual  form ;  but  innumerable  have  been 
the  occasions,  when  the  spectator  would  have  been  led  astray  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  his  professional  reward,  by  those  ex- 
traordinary displays  of  earnestness  and  vigour  so  peculiar  to 
him.    The  vindication  of  an  oppressed  client,  or  of  one  whom 
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the  mistbrtime.s  of  life  had  unexpectedly  overtaken,  and  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  cast  again  on  nim  as  an  imputation  on  his  fair 
name,  was  a  cause  which  called  into  action  the  best  qualities  of 
Adolphus ;  provoked  his  energies,  hurried  him  often  into  indis- 
cretions, (indiscreet  only  as  affected  himself,)  and  producing 
but  little  remuneration  for  the  watchful  malice  of  his  detractors. 

Mr.  Adolphus  was  an  accomplished  and  impressive  speaker — 
a  speaker  rather  than  an  orator — but  of  that  eloquence  which 
takes  the  lead  in  persuasive  rhetoric.  An  oratorical  style  must 
inevitably  be  somewhat  stilted,  a  style  exclusively  fit  to  a  set 
occasion,  or  if  habitually  used,  too  frequently  is  it  employed  to 
disguise  by  manner  the  poverty  of  matter ;  as  painters  employ  a 
flowing  robe  to  conceal  a  deformity.  Mr.  Adolphus  relied  on 
no  adventitious  aid  whatever;  he  spoke  with  that  ease  and 
facility  as  to  impress  his  hearers  how  facile  and  easy  it  would 
be  to  do  the  like.  He  affected  his  auditors,  as  it  is  said  Garrick 
did  his  spectators.  '  This  is  not  acting,'  said  they,  *  we  perceive 
no  effort — ^it  is  a  mere  exhibition  of  ease.' 

In  court,  Mr.  Adolphus  was  clear  and  concise ;  and  in  his 
addresses  to  juries,  an  earnestness  was  added,  which  supplied 
all  that  was  needed  to  the  advocate.  In  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  he  had  acquired  considerable  metropolitan  fame  long 
before  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  At  the  period  to  which  vr^e  are 
alluding,  debating  societies  were  frequent  in  London,  and  the 
most  celebrated  the  *  Athenians.^  It  was  here  Mr.  Adolphus 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Campbell  (now  Lord  Camp- 
bell) and  Mr.  Wilde  (now  Sir  Thomas)  and  sharing  with  them 
the  lead  in  the  evening's  debate,  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
carrying  away  the  chief  glory  of  Uie  night.  With  due  respect 
to  personages  now  too  distinguished  and  elevated  to  be  jealous 
of  their  Athenian  fame,  John  Adolphus  was  by  fieir  the  best 
speaker  of  this  assembly.  His  diction  was  a  pure  English  style, 
which  ornament  would  only  have  impaired ;  inflated  words  he 
would  have  deemed  as  unseemly  as  bloated  men. 

At  the  '  Eccentrics '  also,  a  debating  society  frequented  by 
the  political  and  social  wits  of  the  day,  Mr.  Adolphus  was  a 
leader.  His  principal  opponent  was  here  a  Mr.  Brownley,  a 
man  whose  extraordinary  abilities  might  have  led  him  to  better 
distinctions,  but  wanting  Pmdence,  all  the  Family  of  tlie  Gods 
could  httle  avail  him.  Adolphus  found  him  no  mean  adversary. 
Their  styles  materially  differed.  That  of  Brownley  was  a 
bounding  torrent,  overleaping,  rather  than  sweeping  down,  im- 
pediments before  it — a  sportiveness  which  appeared  to  be  doing 
more  mischief  than  was  really  the  case.  Adolphus's  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  steady,  yet  rapid ;  confined,  indeed,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  subject,  but  carrying  down  in  its  couree  all 
opposition.     Or  they  were,  perhaps,  the  wind  and  the  sun  in 
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the  Esopian  fable,  contending  for  the  traveller's  cloak;  the 
auditor  confessing  his  opinions  shaken  by  the  gusts  of  Brown- 
ley,  but  at  length  yielding  them  up  to  the  persuasiveness  of 
Adolphus. 

On  the  social  exchange,  Adolphus  produced  the  best  material, 
and  all  were  happy  in  coming  to  nis  market.  He  was  not  merely 
an  entertaining  companion,  by  which  we  might  miderstand  a 
popular  wit,  but  he  seldom  failed  to  be  instructive.  He  had  that 
faculty  of  illustrating  general  propositions  by  anecdote  and 
examples  in  point,  which  few  have  ever  possessed.  True,  in 
dispute  he  was  not  always  so  mild  as  Fenelon,  who  would  lead 
his  companion  into  truths  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him 
believe  he  himself  had  discovered  them,  for  Adolphus  was  a  man 
^easily  moved,'  and  sometimes  'vexed  in  the  extreme:'  his 
quarrel  was  not  always  *  polished  as  his  steel,'  and  then,  indeed^ 
he  took  up  the  heavy  sabre  of  invective.  But  if  such  instances, 
were  exceptionable  m  themselves,  tliey  also  formed  a  marked 
exception  to  his  natural  good  nature.  Censure  sometimes  is  the 
tax  which  a  man  suiFei*s  for  being  eminent.  '  An  erroneous 
idea,'  according  to  a  recent  critique,  '  has  spread  abroad  that 
Adolphus  was  a  man  of  rugged  nature.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth ;  he  had  an  eager,  exciteable,  nature,  which  often 
led  him  to  retort  in  a  strain  in  which  he  had  been  attacked,  but 
treated  as  a  gentleman,  no  one  was  more  courteous  or  kindly  in 
his  practice.' 

Of  meanness  and  hypocrisy  he  had  a  thorough  hatred,  which 
the  inflexible  integrity  of  his  own  life  might  alone  have  suffi- 
ciently proved,  but  when  the  guilty  to  this  extent,  fell  under  his 
lash,  the  scourger  was  satisfied  with  no  less  than  utter  exter-- 
mination  of  the  offender,  or  left  him,  perhaps,  in  the  predicament 
of  our  old  acquaintance  Bli/ll,  *  only  to  be  envied  by  a  man  just 
going  to  be  hanged.'  There  was  no  duplicity  or  worldly  parley- 
ing in  the  character  of  Adolphus,  nor  was  he  a  man  *  servile  to 
every  skyey  influence ; '  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world,, 
had  he  bent  his  body  but  a  Httle  he  would  long  ago  have  attained 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  His  dislikes  and  antipathies  were  not^ 
perhaps,  wholly  independent  of  prejudice,  and  these  he  seldom 
took  pains  to  conceal, — on  the  contrary,  he  would  express  them 
strongly ;  but  his  friendships  and  attachments  were  marked  by 
the  more  substantial  evidence  of  acts  of  kindness.  Adolphus 
was  certainly  an  earnest  friend — popular  clamour  was  to  him  as 
*  the  idle  wind  which  he  regarded  not,*  or  if  so, 

'  Twas  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Which  bound  him  to  his  plighted  friendship  more.' 

He  was,  moreover,  one  of  tlie  most  unreserved  men  living. 
As  to  the  multitude  of  those  small  occurences  of  life,  which  from 
time  to  time  arise,  to  a  man's  confusion  or  defeat,  and  which  a 
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silly  pride  would  attempt  to  hurry  out  of  sight  or  palliate,  he 
would  delieht  to  tell  against  himself,  but  so  well  did  he  tell 
them,  that  he  was  still  the  hero  of  his  story ;  like  John  Skelton, 
he  would  write  satires  against  himself  and  his  own  order. 
Adolphus  took  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  young  men,  and 
they,  it  will  easily  be  believed,  rejoiced  in  all  opportunities  of 
meeting  him.  There  might  have  been  a  little  vanity  attendant  on 
his  salhes  to  amuse,  but  we  believe  this  so  entirdy  inseparable 
from  the  consciousness  of  achieving,  that  nature,  and  not  the 
individual,  must  bear  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Adolphus  was  warmly  attached  to  the  drama  and  dra- 
matic literature.  In  respect  of  the  latter,  few  men  were  better 
informed,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  amidst  the  variety  of 
his  writings,  he  has  bequeathed  us  nothing  on  this  head.  By 
the  professors  of  the  stage  his  acquaintance  was  coveted,  and  in 
earlier  life,  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Mr.  J.  Ban- 
nister and  Mr.  Matthews,  nor  could  he  possibly  have  selected 
from  the  profession,  men  of  more  irreproachable  character  or 
intrinsic  qualities. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Adolphus  published  the  ^  Memoirs  of  John 
Bannister,'  composed  at  short  intervals  of  time,  *  snatched,'  as 
he  says,  *  from  tne  cares  of  an  anxious  profession.'  As  a  *  Life' 
it  is  extremely  interesting,  and  as  a  repertory  of  theatrical 
anecdote,  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  *  Gibber. 

Mr.  Adolphus  thus  speaks  of  his  friend ;  to  which  are  added 
the  testimomes  of  Mr.  Boaden  and  Mr.  Fladgate : 

'  At  this  period  (179Q)  Bannister  may  be  considered  at  the  highest 
point  of  his  happiness :  his  reputation  established;  his  fortune  assured ; 
blessed  in  all  particulars  in  his  £Eunily ;  in  the  fii*st  vigour  of  youth ; 
his  health  unimpaired ;  his  heart  light  and  joyous ;  his  mind  open  to 
every  impression  of  pleasure  ;  and  bis  spirits  constantly  enhancing  his 
own  delight,  and  contributing  to  that  of  his  associates.  All  Siese 
favom'able  circumstances  might  have  failed  in  assuring  Ins  happiness ; 
some  of  them  might  have  plmiged  him  into  calamity  and  disgrace,  had 
they  not  been  regulated  by  a  mind  endowed  with  judgment,  prudence, 
and  discretion,  capable  of  self-control,  well   grounded    in   virtuous 

principles,  and  animated  with   the   love   of  honour His 

establishment  was  libeml,  not  ostentatious :  his  children  were  well  and 
advantageously  educated ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  Hfe,  all  his  kin, 
and  every  one  of  his  friends,  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  their  connexion 
with  him.  Mr.  Boaden  has  given  an  attestation  of  his  character 
justly  conceived  and  forcibly  expressed :  "  Men,  when  made  up  of 
whim,  like  Bannister,  commonly  fly  out  of  the  course,  and,  however 
diverting  in  their  humour,  secure  everything  but  respect  from  tlie  world 
when  they  cheer.  But  from  my  fii-st  knowledge  of  Bannister  to  the 
present  hour,  he  made  his  pnidence  a  guard  over  his  festivity ;  and, 
though  no  man  was  ever  more  solicited  in  social  life,  his  amusement  neither 
disturbed  his  business  nor  deranged  his  circumstances:  he  could 
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always  dispense  the  liberal  aid  which  he  did  not  need;  and  never  drew 
on  himself^  in  a  single  instance  that  I  remember,  the  displeasure  of  the 

public." Speaking  of  Bannister,  Mr.  Fladgate  made 

these  observations : — *'  The  dullest,  and  consequently  most  tedious  half- 
hour  to  which  we  are  exposed,  even  in  the  most  polished  families,  is 
that  which  elapses  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  announcement  of 
dinner.  I  have  seen  my  old  and  worthy  friend.  Jack  Bannister,  arrive 
on  such  occasions,  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  looking  vacantly 
at  each  other,  not  venturing  to  begin  a  conversation,  lest  it  should  be 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  the  desired  intelligence, 
'  Dinner  is  on  the  table.'  On  his  appearance  every  cloud  was  dispelled ; 
some  frolic,  some  humorous  dissertation,  or  some  playful  dialogue, 
which  he  would  invent  and  carry  on,  perhaps  with  an  article  of  the 
iuinitare,  put  an  end  to  all  impatience,  and  even  made  the  company 
wish  that  the  serving  up  of  dinner  might  be  postponed.'*  ' 

A  recent  publication  has  truly  stated,  '  He  (Adolphus)  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men,  and  had  mixed  with  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  His  reading  was  very  varied  and  discur- 
sive^ running  into  the  drama,  history,  French  memoirs,  facetiee, 
German  theology,  Scotch  metaphysics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Schelling ;  but  withal  his  understanding  was  purely 
and  entirely  legal. 

In  1793  Mr.  Adolphus  married  Miss  Leycester,  of  White 
Place,  Berkshire.  This  lady  died  in  1843.  Two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter,  are  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  It  but  rarely 
happens  that  intellectual  endowments  so  distinctly  descend  from 
parents  to  children  as  in  the  instance  before  us.  Mr.  Leycester 
Adolphus  was  early  distinguished  at  Oxford  for  ability  and 
erudition.  In  1821,  he  published  his  'Letters  to  Richard 
Heber,  Esq.,*  which  at  once  introduced  him  to  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  a  work  of  literary 
criticism,  classical  judgement,  and  tasteful  composition,  it  occu- 
pied much  public  attention.  It  was  read  with  avidity,  and  will 
retain  its  position  amongst  the  valuable  productions  of  its 
peculiar  nature.  Mr.  Leycester  Adolphus's  professional  labours 
nave  long  been  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the  English  bar ; 
and  no  member  of  that  body  has  ever  enjoyed  a  higher  esteem, 
or  more  deservedly  acquired  the  affection  of  his  *  brothers  in  law ' 
than  the  subject  of  our  humble  notice. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  has  availed  himself,  with  good  judgement,  of  Mr.  L. 
Adolphus's '  elegant  paper  of  reminiscences'  of  scenes  at  Abbots- 
ford;  and  which,  indeed,  constitutes  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  feature  in  the  *  Memoirs*  themselves.  We  conclude 
with  Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of  the  publication  of  the  *  Letters' 
alluded  to  above. 

•During  Scott's  visit  to  London,  in  July  1821,  there  appeared  a 
Work  which  was  read  with  eager  curiosity  and  delight  by  the  public- 
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Tvith  much  private  diverBion  besides  by  his  friends — and  which  he  hiiu- 
self  must  have  gone  through  with  a  veiy  odd  mixture  of  emotions^  I 
allude  to  the  volume  entitled  **  Letters  to  RiohaFd  Heber^  Esq.,  een- 
taining  critical  remarks  on  the  series  of  novels  beginning  with 
Waverley,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  their  author,"  which  was  book 
known  to  have  been  penned  by  Mr.  John  Leycester  Adolphus,  a  dis^ 
tinguished  luminary  of  the  University,  then  represented  in  parliament 
by  Sir  Walter's  early  friend,  Heber.  Previously  to  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  the  opinion  that  Scott  was  the  author  of  Waverley,  had 
indeed  become  well  settled  in  the  English,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Scotch,  mind ;  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal, had,  by  degrees,  co-operated  to  this  general  establishment :  yet 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  still  dissented,  or  a(  least  affecteif 
to  dissent,  from  it.  It  was  reserved  for  the  enthusiastic  indostiy  aiul 
admirable  ingenuity  of  this  juvenile  academic,  to  set  the  question  at 
rest,  by  an  accumulation  of  critical  evidence  which  no  sophistry  could 
evade,  and  yet  produced  in  a  style  of  such  high-bi*ed  delicacy,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  hitherto  *'  veiled  prophet"  to  take  the  slightest 
offence  with  the  hand  that  had  for  ever  abolished  the  disguise.  Th& 
only  sceptical  scruple  that  survived  this  exposition,  was  extinguished 
in  due  time  by  Scott  s  avowal  of  the  sole  and  unassisted  authorship  of 
his  novels ;  and  now  Mr.  Adolphus  s  letters  have  shared  the  fete  of 
other  elaborate  arguments,  the  thesis  of  which  has  ceased  to  be  eontr> 
verted.  Hereafter,  I  am  persuaded  the  volume  will  be  revived  for  its. 
own  sake.  I  have  it  not  in  my  jpower  to  produce  the  letter  in  whick 
Scott  conveyed  to  Heber  his  opinion  of  tins  work.  I  know,  however,. 
that  it  ended  with  a  request  that  he  should  present  Mr.  Adolphus  with: 
his  thanks  for  the  handsome  terms  in  which  his  poetical  efforts  had: 
been  spoken  of  throughout,  and  request  him,  in  the  name  of  the* 
Author  of  Marmion,  not  to  re-visit  Scotland  without  reserving  a  day- 
for  Abbotsford ;  and  the  Eidolon  of  the  author  of  Waverley  was  made,, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  speak  as  follows  in  the  mtroduction  to  th^ 
'*  Fortunes  of  Nigel." — "  These  letters  to  the  member  for  the  Uni~ 
versity  of  Oxford  show  the  wit,  genius,  and  delicacy  of  the  author,, 
which  I  heai'tily  wish  to  see  engaged  on  a  subject  of  more  import- 


Art.  V. — A  Bill  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  Endmtr  Nenr 
Colleges  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Irektrnd. 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1846u 

Her  Majesty's  ministers  consider  that  a  real  and  SBbstantial 
benefit  will  be  conferred  on  Ireland — so  real  and  substantial  as 
to  outweigh  the  evil  of  a  wonderfully  unanimous  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  very  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  so  real  and 
substantial  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  large  outlay  from  the  national 
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purse — by  offering  to  the  public  a  certain  mass,  for  no  one  can 
call  it  a  system — of  purely  secular  instruction ;  by  encouraging 
them  to  attend  a  series  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  metaphysics, 
on  geology  and  history,  which  do  not  so  much  as  profess  to  be 
parts  of  one  whole,  to  be  mutually  related  with  each  other  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  fixed  and  defined  object,  to  be  successive  steps 
in  what  may  be  called  some  scientific  hierarchy ; — which  are 
animated  by  no  common  spirit,  nor  regulated  by  any  common 
principle,  nor  subordinate  to  any  common  law — except  only  this 
one,  that  in  each  and  all  of  them  all  mention  of  the  single 
object  for  which  life  is  valuable  is  most  strictly  and  peremptorily 
prohibited.  Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the 
end  proposed,  (and  to  discover  what  that  end  can  be  is  a  suf- 
ficiently difficult  enterprise,)  at  all  events  that  the  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  the  individual  is  not  only  not  the  central 
pouit  on  which  all  converges,  but  is  absolutely  no  element  what- 
ever in  the  design,  this  is  prominently  and  boastfully  declared. 
No  religious  and  rightly  judging  father  can  adopt  more  eftfective 
means  for  impregnating  every  thing  which  his  child  learns  with 
the  spirit  of  religion,  than  are  employed  in  the  ministerial 
measure,  with  the  view  of  excluding  that  contraband  article. 
Sir  T.  Acland  proposed  that  the  professors  should  be  required 
to  make  some  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 
According  to  the  precise  wording  of  his  motion,  indeed,  there 
would  have  been  some  difiiculty  in  Roman  CathoUcs  making 
this  declaration,  but  this  could  very  easily  have  been  amended ; 
while  his  proposal  was  opposed  on  this  broad  ground,  that  any 
religious  test,  even  so  general  as  that  just  mentioned,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  measure. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  indeed,  has  kindly  declared  that  the  rationalistic 
principles  now  rife  in  Germany  would  be  considered  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  tlie  professor's  chair ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  his 
appointments  would  be  made  on  principles  fundamentally  con- 
trary to  those  of  his  own  bill ;  still,  how  it  can  be  accordant 
with  those  principles  that  the  present  unnit>try  shall  adopt  a 
religious  test  for  tneir  appointments,  while  it  is  contrary  to  the 
said  principles  that  their  successors  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  same,  he  has  not  condescended  to  explain. 

That  a  minister,  called  on  by  every  imaginable  motive  to 
devise  a  series  of  wise,  comprehensive,  and  far-sighted  measures 
for  a  country  like  Ireland,  should  bring  forward  a  plan  like  this 
among  the  very  firet  of  them,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must,  one 
would  think,  in  due  time  make  a  very  serious  impression  on  the 
English  mind.  John  Bull,  it  is  quite  true,  is  very  inaccessible 
to  principles  in  an  abstract  and  theoretical  form:  he  can 
clamour  against  Popery  and  Maynooth,  for  Popery  is  a  very 
definite,  discernible  palpable,  entity,  whether  as  really  existing, 
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or  as  dressed  up  by  the  vivid  imaginations  of  those  who  fre- 
quent Exeter  Hall — ^so,  too,  he  can  clamour  against  *  Pusej^m ;' 
when  he  sees  strange  gestures  at  the  altar^  and  the  surplice  in 
the  pulpit ; — ^but  speak  to  him  of  the  evils  of  latitudinarianism, 
he  will  turn  to  you  a  deaf  ear ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  meet  his 
eyes  in  latitudinarianism,  no  concrete  embodiment  of  that  prin- 
ciple so  prominent  as  to  arrest  his  attention.  But  surely  a 
measure  like  this  is  almost  such  an  embodiment.  Surely  if  it 
were  proposed  to  himself  to  send  his  children  for  instruction  to 
an  institution  where  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  Chris- 
tianity should  not  be  recognised  as  true,  nay,  wnere  the  name 
of  God,  if  possible,  shoiud  not  be  mentioned,  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  horror  and  indignation  would  be  the  result.  And  with 
all  his  much-to-be-deplored  disregard  of  his  sister  across  the 
water,  can  it  be  but  that  when  his  own  countrymen  propose  for  her 
in  her  affliction  a  remedy  which  to  him  would  be  so  odious,  he 
may  be  easily  made  to  take  some  interest  in  the  question — ^he 
may  be  easily  moved  to  some  sense  of  the  evil  impending  on 
us  from  a  direction  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  old  bugbear, 
popery  and  priestcraft? 

For  our  own  parts — ^believing,  as  we  do  most  firmly,  that 
latitudinarianism,  in  its  various  shapes,  is  the  one  most  dan- 
gerous adversary  to  any  real  and  effectual  national  amelioration^-- 
that  its  ramifications  are  far  more  extensive  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  and  its  workings  far  more  subtle  than  they  are  or- 
dinarily supposed  to  be — ^that  in  action  as  well  as  in  speculation, 
in  speculation  as  well  as  in  action  vast  numbers  of  men  are 
really  co-operating  with  each  other,  some  considerable  part  of 
whom  would  start  off  in  alarm,  could  they  but  be  made  to  see 
what  is,  in  truth,  their  practical  position,  and  whose  designs 
they  are  really  forwarding.  Believing  this,  we  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  the  present  opportunity,  than  which  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  fairer,  to  place,  in  as  various  lights  as  possible,  the 
real  nature  and  workings  of  that  principle,  whereof  this  Irish 
College  Bill  is  so  conspicuous  an  exemplification. 

Though  we  neither  profess  to  rive  a  comprehensive  view 
of  what  appears  to  us  the  truth  of  this  mighty  subject,  as  a 
whole,  nor  to  define  terms  with  scientific  precision,  nor  to 
trace  back  the  true  or  the  false  philosophy  on  the  subject  to 
the  ultimate  and  naked  principles  on  which  intellectually 
it  depends ;  we  conceive  that  without  at  all  encroaching 
on  the  province  of  the  philosopher,  the  review-writer  has 
also  at  the  present  time  good  service  to  do,  e.  g.,  by  discussing 
the  question  on  individual  measures,  which  is,  and  which  is  not, 
really  the  religious  side, — by  laying  bare  the  working  of  prin- 
ciples repudiated,  indeed,  as  soon  as  recognised  by  all  good 
men,  but  lying  hid,   nevertheless,  in  this  or  that  mstitution, 
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which,  on  the  surface,  appears  fair  and  specious — by  helping 
earnest  and  true-hearted  Christians  to  discover  (in  the  midst  of 
this  '  night-battie*  we  are  now  waging,  where  good  and  bad 
men,  good  and  bad  principles,  are  mixed  up  unmeaningly 
together  on  either  side  of  the  controversy)  who  are  really  then: 
friends,  and  who  their  foes. 

When  we  speak  of  a  certain  evil  principle  as  being 
the  most  dangerous  adversary  to  national  amelioration,  we 
by  no  means  forget  how  miserably  great  a  portion  of  our 
national  evils  are  physical  evils;  nor,  again,  do  we  belong 
either  to  that  class  of  reUgious  believers  (now  happily  verging  to 
extinction)  who  seemed  to  think  that  sermons  could  fill  empty 
stomachs,  and  who  were  far  more  leady  with  exhortations  to 
patience  and  piety  than  with  bodily  relief;  nor  yet  to  those  other 
far  more  wild,  senseless,  and  fanatical  enthusiasts  (also,  we  hope, 
fast  dying  off)  who  gravely  proposed  the  pursuit  of  physical 
science  as  a  panacea  for  the  poor  man's  evils  *.     This  is  not  the 

tlace  to  express  any  thing  positive  on  the  subject  to  which  we 
ave  alluded,  though,  in  time,  it  may  come  before  us  for  dis- 
cussion ;  we  may  here,  therefore,  dismiss  it,  adding  to  the  pro- 
test we  have  made  one  only  hint,  which  well  deserves  considera- 
tion. Those  writers  who  have  applied  themselves  methodically 
to  political  economy,  and  who  cannot,  as  a  class,  be  suspected 
of  any  undue  predilection  for  the  supremacy  of  moral  and  re 
ligious  culture  in  every  scheme  of  education,  speak  (it  is  their 
very  term)  of  the  moral  check  as  the  most  effective,  nay, 
the  only  fitting  protection,  a^inst  all  the  evils  of  famine 
and  bodily  suffering  !  How  is  it  that  we  have  found  in  general 
so  Uttle  zeal  among  other  persons  in  promoting  this  moral 
check  ? 

Going  back  now  to  the  course  of  observation  we  were  pur- 
suing, we  purpose  to  mark  our  meaning  in  the  word  *  latitudi- 
narianism,  by  example,  not  by  definition;  and  to  fix  on  this 
Irish  College  ^oill,  as  the  conspicuous  and  unmistakable  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  which  we  consider  as  so  deeply  pernicious. 
In  saving  which,  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  claims  of 
that  bill,  as  deserving  a  separate  comment  on  its  own  account, 
and  apart  from  any  theory  we  may  build  upon  it.  So  far  from 
it,  that  we  purpose  hereafter  to  analyze  the  measure  itself,  and 
the  principal  arguments  which  its  authors  have  brought  forward 
in  its  support.  The  debates  in  the  Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  Com- 
mons, will  be  brought  to  a  close  in  time  for  a  notice  in  our  next 

•  Cobbett*8  '  bon-mot/  thougb  so  well  known,  is  always  worth  repeating.  Lord 
Brouebam,  or  some  such  person,  had  gravely  propounded  the  view,  how  ffreatly  to  be 
hoped  it  was  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  poor  man,  after  the  labour  of  the 
day,  might  refresh  himself  by  reading  Bacon.  *  Much  more  to  the  purpose,'  said 
Mr.  Cobbett,  <  if  the  time  could  come  when  the  poor  maui  after  the  labour  of  the 
day,  might  refresh  himielf  by  eating  bacon/ 
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number;  and  we  hope  then,  with  Mr.  B.  Hope's  pamphlet  by  our 
side,  to  give  a  steady  and  impartial  examination  of  the  princi- 
ples and  motives  of  action,  professed  openly  in  the  face  of  day  by 
Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  by  Sir  J. 
Graham  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  Such  an  examination  will  indeed 
tend  to  illustrate  the  old  saying,  *  Thou  seest  by  how  small  an 
amount  of  wisdom  the  world  is  governed ; '  it  will  tend  to  set 
forth  in  clear  light,  at  a  time  when  events  are  in  actual  pro- 
gress, of  the  most  startling  magnitude,  and  when  ideas  are 
circulated  through  great  part  of  the  community,  not  on  one 
subject  alone,  but  almost  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  human 
thought,  unprecedented  in  this  country  through  many  hundreds 
of  years  for  originality  and  comprehensiveness,  and  which  make 
the  present  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture ;  at  such  a  time,  what  narrowness  of  ideas,  wliat  blindness 
to  the  signs  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  what  powerless- 
ness  to  pursue  an  enlarged  and  far-seeing  policy,  could  be 
characteristic  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  undistm'bed, 
nay,  according  to  the  idea  of  ordinary  politicians,  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  power  and  influence,  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 

We  will  now  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  preliminary  paper 
in  noticing  two  objections  which  have  not  unfrequently  been 
made  to  such  language  as  that  in  which  we  have  been  first 
indulging.  These  objections  admit  of  very  easy  refutation,  and 
their  refutation  will  at  the  same  time  place  in  a  clear  light 
certain  principles,  obvious  enough  when  stated,  and  of  especial 
significance  at  the  present  time. 

Practical  politicians  of  a  Conservative  bias  often  say,  'Of 
what  avail  is  all  this  hard  language  about  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the 
latitudinarian  priuciples  of  his  government  ?  or  how  can  it  be 
innocently  adopted  ?  Have  you  any  other  minister  to  propose 
in  his  place?  Is  there  any  one  who  could  act  upon  your 
crotchety  principles  with  the  least  chance  of  parliamentary  sup- 
port ?  If  you  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  none 
such,  is  it  not  plain  that  you  are  embarrassing  the  course  of 
government,  tliwarting  its  free  progress,  stifling,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  its  expansive  energies,  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
what  may  be  called  philosophical  or  theological  spite  ?  You 
content  yourselves  with  trying  to  do  him  a  mischief,  while  you 
cannot  profess  any  plan  for  doing  your  country  a  good ;  surely 
his  government,  taking  it  at  the  worst,  is  better  than  no  govern- 
ment at  all.' 

It  is  this  last  sentence  with  wliich  issue  must  fairly  be  joined. 
We  deny  altogether  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  government  is  better  than 
no  government  at  all,  in  the  sense  which  the  objection  supposes; 
and  that  for  the  following  simple  reason: — We  believe,  as  we 
just  now  hinted,  that  principles  and  ideas  are  gradually  obtain- 
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ing  possession  of  thoughtful  rahids  really  commensurate  with 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  public  events ;  we  need  not  say 
then,  incomparably  greater  and  more  enlarged  than  are  dreamt 
of  by  those  who  now  come  into  practical  contact  with  those 
events.  So  much  as  this  we  may  say  without  reference  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  these  principles ;  for  take  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  theories  afloat  in  the  speculative  world,  and  we 
are  not  backward  in  recognising  the  evils  of  these  theories,  who 
can  for  very  shame  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  radicalism  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  Mr,  Warbiirton,  or  Mr.  Hume  ?  nay,  of  Mr.  Ward, 
or  Mr.  C.  Buller  ?  But  we  believe  much  more  than  this.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  the  strongest  tendency  in  the 
good  and  true  among  these  principles  and  ideas  to  obtain  the 
supremacy  over  those  of  a  contrary  character,  so  only  a  fen- 
field  be  allowed,  and  a  suflScient  time.  We  speak  thus,  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  natural  predominance  obtained  in 
the  long  run  by  truth  over  falsehood,  by  goodness  over  wicked- 
ness, but  also  on  this  very  practical  and  hopeful  ground.  The 
evil  ideas  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  no  reality  about  them, 
no  siaminay  nothing  which  can  procure  for  them  a  lodgment 
veithin  the  public  heart ;  they  are,  emphatically,  *  whited  sepul- 
chres,' polished  outsides  with  rottenness  beneath;  intellectual 
toys,  which  look  at  first  sight  like  practical  instruments,  but 
betray  the  deceit  when  practical  men  try  to  work  with  them : 
while  the  English  character,  with  all  its  faults,  is  especially  pro- 
tected fi'om  lining  imposed  on  for  any  length  of  time  by  charla- 
tanry of  this  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  and  good 
principles  which  are  now  rife  amongst  us,  are  such,  that  give 
them  only  the  whereon  to  stand,  give  them  the  scope  to  snow 
their  true  nature,  and  the  time  to  bring  forth  their  practical 
effects,  and  the  external  dress  truly  to  embody  their  inward 
reality,  aU  hearts  must  melt  before  them, — ^before  their  grandeur 
and  majesty,  their  nnion  of  the  practically  available  with  the 
theoretically  admirable,  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  human 
nature  in  its  fulness,  (not  the  intellect  alone  or  the  imagination 
alonCf  like  some  theories  we  might  mention,)  their  touching 
beauty,  their  thrilling  persuasiveness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  not  fiiUy  understand  our 
alhisions.  Let  us  for  the  moment,  then,  take  for  a  partial  illustra- 
tion, (though  a  very  partial  illustration,)  as  the  very  title  of  our 
Review  suggests,  our  two  national  universities.  Who  is  there, 
conversant  ever  so  little  with  their  present  condition,  who  does 
not  observe  the  wild  and  extravagant  unreality  of  language 
displayed,  whether  by  their  defendants  or  their  assailants,  when 
they  are  the  theme  of  parliamentary  debate.  It  is  a  favourite 
project  with  some  political  radicals,  that  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission should  be  sent  down  to  report  on  their  condition.  Why 
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it  is  notorious  to  all,  whatever  their  particular  opinionsy  who  have 
graduated,  say  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  those  theories 
of  academical  duty  and  academical  functions  prevalent  among 
residents  of  the  same  standing,  with  which  they  can  least  agree, 
which  appear  the  most  fraught  with  prospective  and  contingent 
danger,  are  yet  more  enlarged,  more  just,  more  really  safe,  tnan 
the  ideas  on  such  matters  promulgated  by  Sir  J.  Graham,  or 
even  Sir  R.  Inglis.  But  this  is  very  far  from  the  whole  truth. 
Our  Universities  abound  in  rules,  and  habits,  and  established 
maxims,  (nay,  in  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  very 
buildings,)  which,  to  speak  in  mere  sober  earnest,  are  them- 
selves symbols  of  high  and  eternal  principles,  and  which  suggest 
or  unconsciously  implant  these  principles  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  duly  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  last  generation 
(the  same  which  is  now  mainly  in  possession  of  pohtical  power) 
saw  these  things  and  understood  them  not,  nor  were  impressed 
and  fiEishioned  by  their  influence.  But  the  youth  and  rising 
manhood  of  England  are  otherwise  minded ;  and  the  students 
who  resort  thither  for  education,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  at  present, 
and  have  been  for  some  time  past,  unconsciously  imbued  with 
a  far  higher  spirit — ^with  a  spirit  wluch  draws  them  on  the  whole 
towards  the  highest  principles  that  are  fairly  brought  before 
them,  and /rom  any  lower  and  more  carnal  system.  There  may 
be  accidental  circumstances  which  at  any  given  moment  may 
disincline  them  to  some  particular  true  doctrine,  as  (to  use  the 
common  simile)  the  rising  tide  has  its  moments  of  reflux;  but 
the  more  closely  facts  are  observed,  the  more  certainly  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  general  statement  we  have  made  is  a  reahty, 
and  no  theory. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  present  point — ^is  it  then  really  a  benefit, 
that  a  statesman's  hands  shall  be  untied,  and  free  scope  allowed 
him  to  tamper  with  rules,  maxims,  institutions  pregnant  with 
such  blessea  results?  Is  it  indeed  better  that  Sir  J.  Graham 
shall  be  permitted  to  count  aU  these  things  at  no  more  value 
than  they  were  to  him*,  and  deal  with  them  accordingly  ?  If 
these  things  are  daily  producing  their  effects,  whoever  occupy 
Downing  Street,  is  it  really  worse  to  have  a  compulsorily  inac- 
tive ministry  than  one  perniciously  active  ?  So  far  from  it,  we 
think  the  greatest  political  service  that  can  be  performed  is,  to 
prevent  those  in  power  from  doing  mischief,  until  the  course 
may  be  clear  (be  it  ten  years  or  a  hundred  years  hence)  for 
those  to  come  into  power  who  may  do  good. 

Nothing  which  we  have  said,  it  wiU  be  observed,  implies  that 
our  universities  are  free  from  most  serious  evils ;  but  only  that  a 

*  We  allude,  of  ooune,  to  Sir  Jamet  Onham's  never-to-be-forgotten  ooounemora- 
tion  of  the  ffodletniess  with  which  he  contrived  to  pan  through  his  undergraduate  ' 
career  at  Oxford. 
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ministerial  or  parliamentary  interference  would  make  matters 
much  worse.  Let  higher  models  be  suggested  from  without, 
and  improve  habits  implanted  within :  we  cannot  be  too  active 
in  such  a  cause.  The  case  as  a  whole,  stands,  we  conceive, 
thus :  not  in  our  universities  only,  but  in  unnumbered  quarters, 
we  see  high  and  good  principles  struggling  into  conscious  exist- 
ence ;  principles  even  far  higher  and  better  are  to  be  found  in 
the  land,  and,  if  allowed  a  fair  field,  have  the  brightest  promise 
of  success :  those  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  who  divide 
practical  poUticians  do  not  understand  the  first>named  class  of 
principles,  much  less  respect  the  very  existence  of  the  second ; 
and  however  anxiously,  or  unconsciously,  or  with  a  sort  of  dim, 
inactive,  half-consciousness,  are  incessant  in  their  endeavours  to 
narrow,  or,  if  possible,  deny,  that  fair  field  of  which  we  speak. 
Every  member  of  parliament,  then,  every  public  writer,  who 
assists  in  makin^clear  to  the  pubUc  mind  how  signal  the  inca- 
pacity of  Sir  R.  reel,  with  all  these  acknowledged  advantages, 
really  to  steer  the  public  vessel,  in  such  times  as  these,  who 
helps  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him,  and  to  dis- 
play his  political  character  in  its  true  colours,  performs  the 
greatest  service  which  public  man  or  public  writer  can  perform. 
We  have  Utile  or  no  fear  that  good  will  in  due  time  (and  that 
no  very  distant  one)  obtain  a  supremacy  in  our  land — so  many 
hi^h,  noble,  generous  agencies  are  at  work  in  so  many  directions, 
umess  it  be  for  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  narrow-minded, 
bigoted,  latitudinarian  legislation :  to  encumber,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  wheels  of  such  legislation,  by  protests  and  active  resist- 
ance within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  by  appeals  to  the  public 
vnthout,  so  fiir  as  such  a  line  of  conduct  can  be  honestly  pur- 
sued,— ^this  is  the  beaming  course  for  one  really  desirous  of 
national  improvement  and  elevation. 

The  other  objection,  to  which  we  adverted,  deserves  more 
respectful  notice,  both  in  itself  and  in  regard  of  those  who 
bring  it  forward ;  but  it  is  no  whit  more  difficult  of  solution. 
A  difficulty  then  is  felt  by  several  persons,  worthy  of  great 
deference,  how  far  the  Scripture  language  about  '  the  powers 
that  be,'  is  not  opposed  to  such  statements  as  we  have  made. 
To  use  every  exertion  indeed  against  Bome  one  existing  law,  to 
adopt  all  legal  means  which  may  lessen  the  evils  we  apprehend 
from  it,  to  aim,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  at  arousing  the 
public  mind  to  a  sense  of  those  evils,  all  this  is  so  plainly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  present  constitution,  and  has 
received  so  distinctly  the  sanction  of  all  in  power,  that  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience  can  hardly  be  alarmed  b}r  such  a  course. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  when  one  loads  with  opprobrium, 
not  this  or  that  particular  biU,  but  the  legislature  itself;  when 
one  describes  that  body,  which  is,  de  jfactoy  sovereign  over 
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Entrland,  as  animated  by  a  latitudinarian  and  unchristian  spirit, 
infecting  almost  all  that  it  does,  and  quite  all  that  it  says. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  concede  that  such  opinions  as  those  we 
have  stated  in  this  paper  implied  any  allegation  that  the  English 
law  itself  is  latitudinarian  and  unchristian,  then  we  must  fall 
back  for  our  defence  on  first  principles,  and  careiuUy  consider 
the  duty  of  churchmen  towards  an  infidel  or  heretical  state.  But 
we  can  make  no  such  concession,  and  are  saved,  therefore,  from 
treading  on  such  delicate  and  anxious  ground. 

Even  under  an  absolute  government,  however  precious  may 
be  considered  the  general  feeling  of  loyal  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  at  all  events  the  Scripture  precepts  of 
obedience  apply,  not  to  every  expression  of  his  will  and  pleasure, 
but  to  those  wishes  alone  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
he  makes  into  laws  for  the  community.  But  a  constitutional 
government,  as  all  must  admit,  has  this  inestimable  advanta^, 
as  compared  with  any  other,. that  the  distinction  is  marked  with 
incomparably  greater  clearness  between  the  individual  legislator 
and  the  penal  law.  We  in  England  are  governed,  not  by  the 
parUament  for  the  time  being,  but  by  the  great  body  of  English 
law.  That  law  indeed  may  be  altered  or  added  to  by  parliament 
at  its  pleasure ;  but  each  act  of  parliament,  as  it  passes,  is  added 
to  that  vast  body  of  law,  and  impregnated,  as  it  were,  by  its 
spirit ;  and  when  cases  of  doubtful  wording  arise,  they  are  solved, 
as  is  notorious,  with  no  reference  either  to  the  member  who 
brought  forwaitl,  or  the  particular  body  which  passed  the  mea- 
sure, but  by  the  analogy  of  previous  precedents,  and  by  die 
light  of  those  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  which 
have  come  down  from  former  ages.  The  enactments  of  the 
particular  parliament  for  the  time  being  have  no  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  English  law 
which  challenges  our  allegiance.  From  this  it  is  plain  at  once, 
that  the  real  visible  representatives  of  abstract  law,  who  should 
be  held  up  as  objects  of  the  people's  veneration,  who  stand  to 
them,  in  some  sense,  in  the  place  of  God,  are  not  noble  lords 
and  members  of  parliament,  but  (so  far  as  the  wearer  of  the 
crown  does  not  so  stand)  the  judges  of  the  land :  not  the  en- 
acters  of  one  infinitely  small  portion  of  that  law  which  governs 
us,  but  the  stewards,  expositors,  and  enforcers  of  that  law,  in 
its  whole  majesty  of  expanse.  And  so  far  are  we  from  main- 
taining the  English  law  to  be  obnoxious  to  tliose  charges  which 
we  have  brought  against  the  present  class  of  statesmen,  that  we 
place  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  tne  very  first  rank  of  those  institu- 
tions to  which  we  alluded  a  few  pases  back,  which  symbolise 
and  witness  to  far  higher  principles  man  these  latter  personages 
have  ever  dreamt  ot:  The  greater  our  loyal  devotion  to  m\& 
precious  legacy  trooi  former  ages,  the  greater  will  be  our  zeal 
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that  it  may  be  as  little  as  possible  added  to  or  tampered  with  by 
the  spirit  dominant  in  the  present. 

Still,  if  the  case  were  so,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  English 
people  were  loyally  devoted  to  parKament  rather  than  to  law,  it 
would  be  a  most  serious  matter  to  breathe  one  syllable  which 
could  affect  that  loyalty.    Generous  devotion  to  some  person,  or 

Erinciple,  or  body  of  persons  above  them,  is  far  too  precious  a 
abit  to  be  trifled  witli ;  it  keeps  alive  the  higher  ana  generous 
principles  of  our  nature,  disposes  us  to  the  reception  of  other 
pure  and  lofty  impressions,  and  acts,  by  help  of  the  higher 
affections,  not  by  tne  mere  impulse  of  brute  fear,  in  restraining 
and  keeping  a  check  over  human  nature.  But  most  assuredly, 
when  we  come  from  the  '  de  jure '  to  the  *  de  facto,'  we  find 
among  us  little  of  ardent  and  chivalrous  devotion  for  Lords  and 
Commons.  If  their  only  claim  to  being  objects  of  loyalty  is 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  such  objects,  their  claim  is  put 
out  of  court  speedily  enough.  All  the  world  knows  how  heartily 
the  public  sympathised  with  the  judges  against  the  Commons  a 
few  years  back :  a  fact,  to  the  Editor  of  me  *  Examiner,'  (so  he 
informs  us,)  quite  unaccountable ;  but  to  ourselves,  one  of  the 
most  cheering  among  the  signs  of  the  times:  from  all  which  we 
conclude  that  we  shall  be  neither  unpractical  nor  yet  disloyal  in 
endeavouring  hereafter,  so  far  as  our  ability  extends,  to  expose 
the  manifold  evils  of  the  latitadinarian  spirit,  and  the  danger  to 
be  dreaded  therefrom ;  even  though  we  acknowledge,  or  rather 
take  pains  to  maintain,  that  the  present  legislature,  as  a  whole, 
is  absolutely  saturated  with  that  hateful  spirit 


Abt.  VL — Memoirs  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope^  as  related  by 
Herself  in  Conversations  with  her  Physician.  London,  1 846. 

Memoirs  are  usually  very  extraordinary  things;  but  it  has 
seldom  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  memoirs  every  way  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  ones  before  us.  The  subject  of'^them  is  extra- 
ordinary, the  writer  of  them  is  extraordinary,  and  his  manner  of 
writing  is  more  extraordinary  still.  The  subject  is  a  woman  bred 
in  the  most  distinguished  circles  of  London,  who,  when  her  youth 
was  disappearing,  retired  to  the  wild  scenery  and  deserted  mag- 
nificence of  Mount  Lebanon ;  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  like 
other  enthusiasts,  to  cradle  her  imagination  in  the  poetry  of  inde- 
pendence, or  in  the  desolate  pride  of  a  solitary  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  tyrannise  over  slaves,  to  inspire  the  Mussulmen  with 
a  sublime  idea  of  her  insanity,  to  squabble  with  provincial  emirs, 
dream  of  predestined  and  hoUow-backed  mares,  and  talk  London 
scandal  and  gossip  with  her  admiring  physician.    The  writer  is 
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the  admirable  doctor  himself,  who,  through  a  long  space  of 
years,  listened  to  her  insufferable  absurdities  with  the  attention 
of  a  believer,  and  has  now  given  his  notes  to  the  world  in  three 
substantial  volumes, — longer  than  the  history  of  Alexander,  than 
the  wars  of  Ceesar,  than  Sie  conquests  of  (jharles  XII.,  or  the 
immortal  life  of  Nelson.  So  great  has  been  his  anxiety  to  be 
exact,  that  he  never  fails  to  mention  every  term  of  abuse  that 
has  been  showered  upon  him  by  his  irrational  patroness,  and 
every  slight  which  his  wife  has  had  to  undergo ;  so  unflinching 
his  preciseness,  that  he  never  shrinks  from  any  of  Lady  Hester's 
phrases,  some  of  which,  though  perfectly  allowable,  no  doubt, 
even  from  a  lady  in  her  confidential  intercourse  on  professional 
subjects  with  her  physician,  are  neither  charming  to  the  ear  nor 
agreeably  suggestive  to  the  imagination. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope, by  Hester,  sister  of  William  Pitt,  was  once  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  her  female  contemporaries.  Of  great  beauty, 
of  the  most  brilliant  manners  and  conversation,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  of  that  extravagant 
time,  the  niece  of  the  great  minister,  courted,  praised,  caressed, 
every  whim  gratified,  and  every  aspiration,  however  unreason* 
able,  encouraged ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  whilst  youth  and  fortune 
shone  upon  her,  she  should  have  been  the  wayward,  engaging, 
fascinating  being  of  a  polished  and  refined  society ;  it  is  less 
Wonder  still,  that  when  the  misfortune  came,  when  her  great 
Protector  had  passed  away,  midst  the  sorrow  of  a  whole  nation, 
when  her  friends  became  gradually  evolved  in  their  attentions, 
when  disappointments  and  humiliations  crowded  upon  her,  and 
her  position  in  the  world  of  fashion  was  that  of  a  mllen  aueen, 
her  spirit  should  have  become  soured,  and  that,  disgustea  with 
the  monotony  of  an  unsatisfying  existence,  her  anxious  heart, 
her  irritated  imagination,  should  nave  turned  to  the  wildest  and 
most  incredible  speculations. 

There  is  reason  to  think  from  what  her  ladyship  let  fall  at 
different  times,  that  Brothers,  the  fortune-teller  m  England,  and 
Matta,  a  village  doctor  on  Mount  Lebanon,  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  her  actions  and,  perhaps,  her  destiny.  When  Brothers 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  into  prison,  (in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,)  he 
told  those  who  arrested  him  to  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  first 
to  let  him  see  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  This  was  repeated  to  her 
ladyship,  and  curiosity  induced  her  to  comply  with  the  man's 
request.  •  Brothers  told  her  that  "  she  would  one  day  go  to  Je- 
rusalem and  lead  back  the  chosen  people ;  that  on  her  arrival  in 
the  Holy  Land,  mighty  changes  would  take  place  in  the  world 
and  that  she  would  pass  seven  years  in  the  desert."  Trivial  cir- 
cumstances will  foster  a  foolish  belief  in  a  mind  disposed  to  en- 
courage it.    Mr.  Frederick  North,  afterwards  Lord  Guilford,  in 
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the  course  of  his  travels  came  to  Brusa,  where  Lady  Hester  had 
eone  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot  baths.  He,  Mr.  Fazakerley  and 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  would  often  banter  her  on  her  future  great- 
ness among  the  Jews.  "  Well,  Madam,  you  must  go  to  Jem- 
aalem.  Hester,  Queen  of  the  Jews!  Hester,  Queen  of  the 
Jews  ! "  was  echoed  from  one  to  another ;  and  probably  at  last 
the  coincidence  of  a  name,  a  prophecy,  and  the  country  towards 
which  she  found  herself  going,  were  thought,  even  by  herself, 
to  be  something  extraordinary.  Metta  took  up  the  book  of  fate 
from  that  time  and  showed  her  the  part  she  was  to  play  in  the 
East.  This  man,  Metta,  for  some  years  subsequent  to  1816, 
was  in  her  service  as  a  kind  of  steward.  He  was  advanced  in 
years,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Syrians,  believed  in  astrology, 

33irits,  and  prophecy.  No  doubt  he  perceived  in  Lady  Hester 
tanhope  a  tincture  of  the  same  belief;  and  on  some  occasion 
in  conversation  he  said  he  knew  of  a  book  on  prophecy  which 
he  thought  had  passages  in  it  that  related  to  her.  This  book, 
he  persuaded  her,  could  only  be  had  by  a  fortunate  conjunction 
connected  with  himself;  and  he  said  if  she  would  only  lend  him 
a  good  horse  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  it  was,  he  would 

5>rocure  her  a  sight  of  it,  but  she  was  never  to  ask  where  he 
etched  it  from.  All  this  exactly  suited  Lady  Hester's  love  of 
mystery.  A  horse  was  granted  to  him ;  he  went  off  and  re- 
turned with  a  prophetic  volume  which  he  said  he  could  only 
keep  a  certain  number  of  hours.  It  was  written  in  Arabic,  and 
he  was  to  read  and  explain  the  text.     The  part  which  he  pro- 

Kunded  was  ''That  a  European  female  would  come  and  live  on 
ount  Lebanon  at  a  certain  epoch,  would  build  a  house  there 
and  would  obtain  power  and  influence  greater  than  a  sultan's ; 
that  a  boy  without  a  father  woiild  join  her ;  that  the  coming  of 
the  Mahedi  would  follow,  but  be  preceded  by  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  and  other  calamities ;  that  the  Mahedi  would  nde  a  horse 
bom  saddled,  and  that  a  woman  woiild  come  from  a  far  country 
to  partake  in  the  mission.  There  were  many  other  incidents 
besides  which  were  told,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them." 

The  boy  without  a  father  was  thought  by  Lady  Hester  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt ;  but  when  he  died,  not  at  all  discoun- 
tenanced, she  fixed  on  some  one  else.  Another  portion  of  the 
frophecy  was  not  so  disappointing,  for  in  ]  836  the  Baroness  de 
^enat,  an  English  lady,  residing  m  the  United  States,  wrote  of 
her  own  accord,  asking  to  come  and  live  with  her,  "  When,"  re- 
marks the  discriminating  doctor,  "  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled." 
For  the  fulfilment  of  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy.  Lady  Hes- 
ter was  resolved  at  least  not  to  be  unprepared.  She  kept  with 
the  firreatest  care  two  mares,  called  Laila  and  Lulu ;  the  latter 
for  Lady  Hester  herself,  and  the  former,  which  was  "  bom 
saddled,    or  in  other  words  of  a  peculiar  hollow-backed  breed. 
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was  for  the  Murdah  or  Mahedl,  the  coming  of  whom  she  had 
brought  herself  to  expect,  by  conveniently  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  our  Saviour  the  words  of  Saint  John,  '  There  is  one 
shall  come  after  me  who  is  greater  than  1/ 

These  are  strange  vagaries  for  a  woman  of  ordinary  under- 
standing ;  Lady  Hester's  wild  expectations,  her  inordinate  pride, 
her  disgusting  superatition,  her  utter  carelessness  about  the  feel- 
ings or  sufferings  of  those  about  her  the  moment  that  her  own 
vanity  or  whim  was  affected,  would  have  made  us  think  it  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  she  was  either  a  very  mad  or  a  very  depraved 
woman,  the  miserable  wretch  of  a  selfishness,  once  fascinating 
because  it  was  young,  were  we  not  seriously  told  in  the  Pre- 
face by  her  biographer,  that  "  every  year  brought  her  nearer  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  taught  her  to  throw  down  those 
bamers  with  which  pride,  reserve,  and  etiquette  have  hedged  in 
persons  of  rank  in  this  country." 

We  confess  we  have  no  sympathy  for  that  peculiar 
"  simplicity  of  nature,"  which  by  rejecting  all  the  graceful  re- 
straints of  civilized  society,  by  neglecting  even  the  precepts  of 
common  sense  and  common  morality,  thinks  that  it  is  asserting 
for  itself  a  position  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  by  believing  in  two  mares,  one  of  which  was 
born  saddled,  oy  cnerishing  them  with  care  equal  only  to  that 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  to  cats,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  India  pay  to  smaller  animals  still,  by  the  anxiety 
with  which  she  never  allowed  them  to  be  seen  by  strangers,  ex- 
cept by  those  whose  "  stars  "  would  not  be  baneful  to  the  cattle, 
by  her  implicit  belief  in  astrology,  by  her  neglect  of  the  refine- 
ments, even  of  the  feelings  of  society,  by  aU  these,  which  un- 
doubtedly go  far  to  prove  that  "  simplicity  of  nature  "  to  which 
she  was  daily  brought  nearer  and  nearer,  Lady  Stanhope  can  at 
best  but  deserve  our  pity. 

We  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  numberless  little  stories  re- 
lated in  this  work  about  persons  and  things  ;  in  many  of  them 
Lady  Hester's  views  are  so  obviously  biassed  by  the  deepest  pre- 
judice and  spite,  tliat  we  cannot  help  looking  with  suspicion  on 
the  others,  of  tiie  exactness  of  which  we  have  less  means  of 
judging.  Of  the  Doctor  himself,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  he  appears  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  his  devotedness  to  me 
unfortunate  lady  with  whom  he  resided  so  long,  is  highly 
honourable  to  his  good  heart  and  single-mindedness.  -  But  be- 
yond this,  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  quality,  he  has  but  little  to  claim  our  approbation.  He  has 
not  done  much,  we  think,  either  to  give  us  a  better  opinion  of 
tlie  lady  whom  he  endeavours  to  eulogize,  nor  of  his  own  talents 
and  discrimination. 

We  have  said  that  we  have  little  faith  in  the  assertions  of 
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Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Even  supposing  her  unprejudiced,  and 
she  certainly  was  not,  the  imagination  of  such  a  woman  must 
necessarily  have  run  away  with  her.  Nevertheless,  with  this 
warning,  we  allow  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  these 
volumes,  for,  in  the  fii*st  place,  it  is  always  amusing  to  know 
what  even  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Hester  was  of  late  years 
might  think  of  the  great  characters  of  a  past  day ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  can  never  be  uninteresting  to  understand  some- 
thing of  so  strange  an  idiosyncracy  as  that  of  Lady  Hester 
herself.  We  shall,  as  we  go  on,  take  the  liberty  of  occasionally 
questioning  her  inferences  or  denying  her  facts. 

The  following  passage  will  be  the  best  introduction  to  the 
character  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope : — 

•  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  seldom 
quitted  her  bed  till  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor 
returned  to  it  before  the  same  hours  the  next  morning.  The  day's 
business  never  could  be  said  to  have  begun  until  sunset.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  servants  were  suffered  to  remain  idle  during 
day-light.  On  the  contrary,  they  generally  had  their  work  assigned 
to  them  over-night,  and  the  hours  after  sunset  were  employed  by  her 
ladyship  in  issuing  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  next  day ;  in 
giving  orders,  scolding,  writing  letters,  and  holding  those  interminable 
conversations  which  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  her  time  and  seemed  so 
necessary  to  her  life.  When  these  were  over,  she  would  prepare  her- 
self to  go  to  bed,  but  always  with  an  air  of  unwillingness,  as  if  she  re- 
gretted that  there  were  no  more  commands  to  issue,  and  nothing  more 
that  she  could  talk  about.' 

The  description  that  follows  of  her  tormenting  despotism  over 
the  servants  we  cannot  afford  space  to  insert.  It  gives  no 
fitvourable  idea  of  the  principles  that  could  influence  her  con- 
duct She  was  proud  of  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Chatham, 
whom  we  are  told  she  resembled.  Chatham  exerted  his  in- 
geniousness  in  the  face  of  an  almost  absolute  king  and  over  a 
stubborn  aristocracy,  his  grand-daughter  was  content  to  deprive 
slaves  of  their  sleep,  and  to  exert  her  powers  of  abuse  upon 
chambermaids.   • 

The  Doctor  considers  the  religious  opinions  of  Lady  Hester  a 
matter  of  serious  disquisition.  He  informs  us  that  she  did 
really  believe  in  the  ocriptures,  which  she  piously  quoted  to 
strengthen  her  own  scheme  respecting  the  Murdah.  Ihe  Bible, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  monopolized  her  religious  capacity, 
for, — 

•  In  some  things,  Lady  Hester  had  adopted  portions  of  the  Jewijili 
Law,  or  perhaps  of  that  of  the  Mussulman  sect  of  tlie  Shejites. 
Several  of  her  maid  servants  were  taken  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  where  there  are  a  great  many  schismatics,  Mahometans  called 
Metonalys ;  and  in  them  she  probably  remarked  certam  observances. 
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about  which  she  obtained  fuller  explanations  from  the  learned  Shejkha 
who  occasionally  visited  her ;  and  she  seems  to  have  adopted  these  ob- 
servances as  useful  rules  of  life,  but  not  as  religious  duties.* 

One  circumstance  we  see  here  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  temper  of  Lady  Hester ;  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
adopting  the  ordinary  nonsense  of  orthodox  Mussulmans,  she 
required  something  more  uncommon  still,  and  she  searched 
Tillages,  and  consulted  wandering  Sheykhs,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  system  of  an  extravagant  sect  of  an  extravagant  religion. 

However,  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  these  volumes  is  not 
always  harassed  by  the  wild  conduct  and  absurd  doctrines  of 
Lady  Hester ;  occasionally  the  Doctor  gives  us,  from  her  mouth, 
sketches  of  men  and  recollections  of  events  which,  however 
suspicious  they  may  occasionally  be,  are  certainly  interesting. 

Of  Lord  Chatham  she  says, 

*  My  grandfather  had  grey  eyes  like  mine,  and  yet  by  candle-light, 
from  the  expression  that  was  in  them,  one  would  have  thought  them 
black.  When  he  was  angry,  or  speaking  very  much  in  earnest,  nobody 
could  look  him  in  the  face.  His  memory  of  things,  even  of  a  common 
nature,  and  his  observations  were  striking.  On  passing  a  place  where 
he  had  been  ten  years  before,  he  would  observe  that  there  used  to  be  a 
tree,  or  a  stone,  or  a  something  that  was  gone,  and  on  inquiry  it  was 
proved  to  be  so ;  yet  he  travelled  always  with  four  horses  at  a  great 
rate.'  • 

We  must  beg  leave  to  question  the  propriety  of  Lady  Hester's 
expressions  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline, 
and  most  unhesitatingly  to  deny  the  veracity  of  her  recollection 
when  she  mentions  facts. 

*  As  for  the  P ss  of  W.,  I  did  not  care  about  her.     She  was  a 

nasty,  vulgar,  impudent  woman,  that  was  not  worth  telling  a  lie  about. 
I  never  could  feel  for  her.  If  she  had  been  a  different  kmd  of  person, 
one  might  have  made  up  one's  mind  to  swear  that  it  was  oneself  that 
was  walking  in  one's  nightclothes  from  one  bed-room  to  another,  and 
not  her  royal  highness.  I  always  used  to  tell  the  ladies  in  waiting  if 
ever  they  saw  me  closeted  with  her,  to  contrive  some  excuse  or  other 
to  come  in  and  break  up  the  conversation.  I  was  determined  she 
should  not  make  a  confidante  of  me.     Sometimes  she  would  begin, 

"  You  know.  Lady  Hester,  that  Sir  Richard "  and  then  I  was  sure 

to  begin  to  cough  or  to  interrupt  her  with  "  Oh,  I  am  going  out  to 
walk,"  or  whatever  happened  to  come  into  my  head,  so  as  to  put  a  stop 

to  her  revelations Oh,  what  an  impudent  woman  was  that 

P Bs  of  W. !  she  was  a  downright .     She  had  a  Chinese  figure 

in  one  of  her  rooms  at  Blackheath  that  was  wound  up  like  a  clock,  and 
used  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary  movements.  How  the  sea- 
captains  used  to  colour  up  when  she  danced  about,  exposing  herself  like 
an  opera  girl ;  and  then  she  gartered  below  the  knee — she  was  so  low, 

so  vulgar The  P.  had  been  used  to  women  of  such  perfect 

cleanliness  and  sweetness^  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  disgusted  with 
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the  P        08  of  W.,  who  was  a  sloven,  and  did  not  know  how  to  put  on 
her  own  clothes.* 

All  this  is  the  raving  of  a  maniac,  and  it  does  no  honour  to  the 
doctor  that  he  should  have  given  it  to  the  public.  We  shall 
make  but  three  observations  on  it ;  the  first  is,  that  supposing 
the  Queen's  criminality  to  be  such  as  is  here  insinuated,  we 
doubt  whether  she  would  have  fixed  upon  Lady  Hester,  of  all 
others,  as  a  confidante ;  the  second  is,  that  we  are  rather  curious 
to  know  how  she  could  have  become  acquainted,  except  from  her 
own  imagination,  with  the  modest  looks  of  the  *  sea  captains,'  who 
used  to  '  colour  up '  at  the  queen's  dancing ;  and  tne  third  is, 
that  we  would  express  our  admiration  at  Lady  Hester's  fami- 
liarity with  the  kind  of  women  that  the  P.  was  used  to.  As  for 
the  Queen,  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  her  called  vulgar. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  alone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  accusers,  she  showed  a  majesty  of  mien  and  a  greatness 
of  action  which  awed  her  opponents. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lady  Hester  shows  an  equal 
degree  of  prejudice.     Here  is  a  specimen : — 

*  The  first  time  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitt,  a  great  deal  of  prosing 
had  been  made  beforehand  of  his  talents ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Mr. 
Pitt  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  said  I  did  not  like  him ;  for, 
Doctor,  his  forehead  was  Imd,  his  eyebrows  were  bad,  he  was  ill  made 
about  the  hips,  but  his  teeth  were  evenly  set,  although  he  rarely  showed 
them.  I  did  not  like  his  conversation.  Mr.  C.  heard  of  this,  and  some 
time  after,  when  upon  a  more  familiar  footing  with  me,  said,  "  So,  Lady 
Hester,  you  don*t  like  me."  **No,"  I  said;  "  they  told  me  you  were 
handsome,  and  I  don*t  think  so."  * 

Again, 

*  The  first  time  I  saw  his  fece,  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  so  bad  a 
countenance.  It  was  the  spirit  of  evil  rising  up  before  me ;  and  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  case  any  more  than  in  the  other.' 

Were  we  to  believe-her,  the  character  of  Canning  was  one  of 
the  worst  in  our  history ;  he  was  deceitful,  mean,  incapable  of 
acting  for  himself,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  "  ill  made  about 
the  hips."  However,  the  fame  of  our  most  perfect  orator,  of 
one  of  our  greatest  patriots,  of  the  gentlest,  greatest,  most  en- 
lightened statesman  tnat  England  has  produced,  is  not  liable  to 
any  injuiy  from  the  infuriated  attacks  of  a  woman  actuated  evi- 
dently by  ancient  and  long-cherished  pique. 

In  the  eyes  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  being  on  earth  was  herself.  She  danced  best,  she 
dressed  best,  she  talked  best,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  her,  she 
only  required  an  opportunity  to  fight  best.  She  tells  us,  in  the 
most  serious  manner  possible,  that 

*  Mr.  Pitt  would  say,  *'  I  have  plenty  of  good  diplomatists,  but  they 
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are  none  of  them  militaiy  men ;  and  I  have  plenty  of  good  officers,  bat 
not  one  of  them  is  worth  sixpence  in  the  cabinet.  If  jou  were  a  man, 
Hester,  I  would  send  jou  on  the  continent  with  60,000  men,  and  give 
you  carte  blanche ;  and  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  my  plans  would  fail, 
and  not  one  soldier  would  go  with  his  shoes  unblacked,"  meaning  that 
my  attention  would  embrace  every  duty  that  belongs  to  a  general  and  a 
corporal — and  so  it  would,  Doctor.' 

No  wonder  that  a  woman,  who  in  her  youth  could  believe 
such  playful  bantering  to  be  serious,  and  could  soberly  imagine 
herself  heading  60,000  men,  and  "  embracing  eveiy  duty  that 
belongs  to  a  general  and  a  corporal,"  should  have  ended  ner  life 
a  fanatic  on  Mount  Lebanon  ! 

There  is  one  feature  in  her  character  which  cannot  but  excite 
our  sympathy.  It  is  her  enthusiasm  and  untiring  recollection  of 
Mr.  Fitt.  Through  eveiy  misfortune,  through  years  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  she  seems  to  have  preserved  a  fond  remem- 
brance of  that  great  man,  whose  connexion  with  her  was,  how- 
ever, very  probably  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries,  as  it  placed  her 
in  a  position  where  her  opinion  of  herself  was  raised  to  the  most 
extrava^nt  height.  Her  particulars  respecting  him  are  tlie  best 
and  probably  the  correctest  passages  in  the  book. 

*  Nobody,'  she  says,  *  ever  knew  or  estimated  Mr.  Pitt's  character 
rightly.  His  views  were  abused  and  confounded  with  the  narrow  pro- 
jects of  men  who  never  could  comprehend  them ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
master  was  never  understood.  Never  was  there  such  a  disinterested 
man.  He  invariably  refused  every  bribe,  and  declined  every  present* 
that  was  offered  liim.  Those  who  came  to  him  from  abroad,'  {query ^ 
Is  this  *  who '  the  Doctor's,  or  had  Lady  Hester  a  peculiar  grammar  of 
her  own?)  *he  left  to  rot  in  the  Custom  House;  and  some  of  his  serv- 
ants, after  quitting  his  service,  knowing  he  never  inquired  about  them 
any  more,  went  and  claimed  things  of  this  sort;  for  Mr.  Pitt  would 
read  the  letter,  aud  think  no  more  about  it.  I  could  name  those  who 
have  pictures  hanging  in  their  rooms — ^pictures  by  Flemish  masters,  of 
great  value — ^procm*ed  in  this  way.* 

Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not 
uninteresting : 

*  The  Duke  is  a  self-taught  man,  for  he  was  always  in  dissipation. 
I  recollect  one  day  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  me,  "  Oh," 
said  he,  **  how  I  have  been  bored  by  Sir  Sydney,  with  his  box  full  of 
papers,  and  keeping  me  for  a  couple  of  hours  when  I  had  so  much  to  do.** 
I  observed  to  him  that  heroes  were  genemlly  vain:  "Nelson  is  so." 
•*  So  he  is."  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  but  not  like  Sir  Sydney :  and  how  different 
is  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  has  just  quitted  me !  he  has  given  me  details 
so  clear  upon  the  affiurs  of  India,  and  he  talked  of  them,  too,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
so  that  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  his  modesty  or  his  talents; 
and  yet  the  fate  of  India  depends  upon  them."  Then,  Doctor,  when 
I  recollect  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Edward  Bouverie,  in  which  he  said 
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he  could  not  come  to  the  ball  which  Bouverie  had  invited  him  to,  for 
that  his  only  corbeau  coat  was  so  had  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  it; 
I  reflect  what  a  rise  he  has  had  in  the  world/ 

It  may  astonish  the  reader  to  learn  that  so  noted  a  character 
as  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  should  make  his  appearance  in  this 
work,  but  he  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  everywhere  in  a 
new  character.  In  England,  he  was  the  whiskered  and  tre- 
mendous magnifico,  astonishing  grocers'  daughters  with  his 
pedigree,  and  growing  fat  under  the  hospitality  of  those  against 
whom  he  was  ail  the  while  preparing  the  shafts  of  his  coarse 
observation  and  of  his  unwieldy  wit.  In  Ireland,  he  broke  the 
hearts  of  bar-maids,  and  captivated  the  artless  affections  of  rural 
beauties.  In  Ecypt,  he  held  tete-A-tetes  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  decided  the  rate  of  the  East.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  we  find 
him  a  ptetender  to  astrology,  and  a  mountebank  enthusiast.  His 
I^ter  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  reauesting  an  interview,  is  in 
keeping-  with  his  whole  character.     He  says, 

*  Besides,  Madam,  I  have  the  presumption  to  add,  that  from  what 
I  have  heurd  of  you,  there  must  exist  some  affinity  of  character  be- 
tween us ;  for,  like  you,  my  Lady,  I  look  for  our  future  salvation  from 
the  East,  wher«  nations,  still  nearer  to  God  and  to  nature,  can  alone, 
soma  one  day  purify  the  rotten  civilization  of  decrepit  Europe,  in 
which  everything  is  artificial,  and  where  we  are  menaced  in  a  short 
time  with  a  new  Idnd  of  barbarism ;  not  that  with  which  states  begin, 
but  with  which  they  end.  Like  you,  Madam,  I  believe  that  astrology 
is  not  an  empty  science,  but  a  lost  one.  Like  you,  Madam,  I  am  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  in  principle,  because  I  find  a  marked  aris- 
tocracy in  nature  everywhere.  In  a  word.  Madam,  like  you,  I  love 
to  sleep  by  day  and  be  stirring  by  night.  There  I  stop;  for  in  rnind^ 
energy  of  character,  and  in  the  mode  of  life  so  singular  and  so  dignified, 
wluch  you  lead,  not  every  one  that  would  can  resemble  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope.* 

It  has  not  often  been  our  lot  to  fall  in  with  trash  of  so  princely 
a  character  as  the  above.  ^  The  mode  of  life  so  singular  and  so 
dignified;'  singular  enough  unquestionably,  but  for  our  parts 
we  can  see  no  dignity  in  the  position  of  an  unhappy  woman, 
the  victim  of  her  own  self-worship,  playing  mad  pranks,  and 
professing  absurd  theories,  and  living  in  a  state  of  alternate 
insanity  and  prostration,  amid  the  savage  rocks  of  a  barbarous 
country.  But  Prince  Puckler  would  say  any  thin^,  and,  we  do 
think,  would  beHeve  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  writmg  moralizing 
nonsense. 

Poor  Prince  Puckler  Muskau !  how  dreadful  his  fate !  Not 
to  be  able  to  make  intelligible  those  soft  emotions,  that  intensity 
of  feeling,  that  fascinating  eloquence,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
his  own  works,  many  an  English  bar-maid,  many  an  innocent 
Irish  shepherdess,  have  listened  and  succumbed  to.     He  has, 
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however,  one  consolation  :  when  a  man  like  the  Prince  has 
money,  and  when  especially  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  under 
a  congenial  government,  there  is  a  language  which  the  strong 
can  speak  to  the  weak,  easily  understood. 

But  let  us  turn,  before  we  conclude,  to  something  less  disa- 
greeable. Those  parts  of  the  work  are  most  curious  which  refer 
to  Lady  Hester's  strange  superstitions,  and  the  attention  she 
paid  to  little  traits  in  men.  Of  the  latter  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  told. 

'  Lady  Hester  delighted  in  anecdotes  that  went  to  show  how  much 
and  how  justly  we  may  be  biassed  in  our  opinions  by  the  shape  of  any 
particular  part  of  a  person  s  body  independent  of  the  face.    She  used  to 

tell  a  story  of ,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  on  a  glimpse  of 

those  charms  which  gave  such  renown  to  the  Onidian  Venus.  This 
lady,  luckily  or  unluckily,  happened  to  tumble  from  her  horse,  and  by 
that  singular  accident  fixed  the  gazer  s  aflPection  irrevocably.  Another 
gentleman,  whom  she  knew,  saw  a  lady  at  Rome  get  out  of  a  carriage, 
her  head  being  covered  by  an  umbrella,  which  the  servant  held  over 
her  on  account  of  the  rain ;  and,  seeing  nothing  but  her  foot  and  leg, 
swore  he  would  marry  her — ^which  he  did.* 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  held  an  impUcit  faith  in  the  influence 
of  stare  on  the  destiny  of  men,  and  brought  her  theories  into  a 
striking^  though  rather  ridiculous  system. 

.  '  She  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  divining  characters  by  the  con- 
formation of  men.  This  every  traveller  will  testify  who  has  visited 
her  in  Syria ;  for  it  was  after  she  went  to  live  in  solitude  that  her 
penetration  became  so  extraordinary.  It  was  founded  both  on  the 
features  of  the  face  and  on  the  shape  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs. 
Some  indications  she  went  by  were  taken  from  a  resemblance  to 
pnimftla ;  and  wherever  such  indications  cfxisted,  she  inferred  that  the 
dispositions  peculiar  to  those  animals  were  to  be  found  in  the  person. 
But,  independent  of  all  this,  her  doctrine  was  that  every  creature 
is  governed  by  the  star  under  whose  influence  it  was  bom.* 

Will  the  following  satisfy  Miss  Martineau  ? 

*  Animal  magnetism  is  nothing  but  the  sympathy  of  our  stars.  Those 
fools  who  go  about  magnetizing  indifferently  one  person  and  another, 
why  do  they  sometimes  succeed  and  sometimes  fail?  Because,  if  th^ 
meet  with  those  of  the  same  star  with  themselves,  their  results  will  be 
satisfactory ;  but  with  opposite  stars  they  can  do  nothing.* 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  Memoirs  is,  that  if  for  a 
time  we  are  lulled  into  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  and  anecdotes  which  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  relates,  we  are 
of  a  sudden  startled  into  suspicion  as  to  her  bemg  qualified  as  a 
witness  by  some  outrageous  theory  or  by  some  burst  of  extrava- 
gant ncmsense.  For  example,  after  a  very  serious  discussion 
upon  stars  and  destinies,  a  discussion  the  very  nature  of  which 
it  is  true  might  excite  our  suspicion,  we  have  the  following : — 
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;  her  own  star  was,'  says  the  serious  Doctor,  '  may  be  gathered 
from  what  she  vtisk,  oba  day,  when,  having  dwelt  a  long  time  on  this 
her  {avourite  subject,  she  got  i^^  fh)m  the  sofia,  and,  approaching  the 
window,  she  called  me.  *'  Look,*'  said  she*  "  at  the  pupQ  of  my  eyes ; 
there !  my  star  is  the  sun — all  sun — ^it  is  in  my  ejea :  when  the  sun  is 
a  person's  star  it  attracts  every  thing."  I  looked,  and  I  replied  that  I 
saw  a  rim  of  yellow  round  the  pupQ.  **  A  rim ! "  cried  she ;  **  it  isn't 
a  rim — ^it's  a  sun ;  there's  a  disK,  and  from  it  goes  rays  all  round :  'tis 
no  more  of  a  rim  than  you  are.     Nobody  has  got  eyes  like  mine.* 

People  may  talk  of  the  credulity  of  past  ages ;  but  we  should 
not  have  imagined  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  respectable  Doctor 
could  be  found  looking  for  the  sun  in  the  eyes  ot  an  old  woman, 
and  she  mistaking  their  catarrh  and  malady  for  the  beams  of  the 
God  of  day. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  give  to  this  work  our  approbation. 
The  Doctor  might  have  had  something  that  it  was  interesting  to 
the  public  to  know;  but  this  is  no  reason  that  he  should  publish 
three  large  volumes,  two  of  which  at  the  least  are  trash.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  might  have  been  a  character  whose  nature  was 
worth  describing;  but  this  is  no  reason  that  her  biographer 
should  treat  her  as  a  heroine.  Were  we  uncharitably  disposed, 
it  would  give  us  an  opinion  rather  of  pity  than  dislike,  both  of 
the  subject  and  the  author.  The  one  is  a  woman  thinking  her- 
self inspired,  inflated  by  an  idea  of  herself  equal  to  what  is  seldom 
found  out  of  a  madhouse,  and  giving  in  ner  actions  the  proof 
of  as  melancholy  and  humiliating  a  state  of  mind  as  it  has  ever 
been  the  fate  of  the  world  to  deplore ;  the  other  is  a  man  evi- 
dently of  an  amiable  and  good-natured  disposition,  but  with  so 
very  little  power  of  discrimination,  and  possessed  of  so  few, 
if  any,  principles  to  judge  the  actions  of  others  by,  that  he  is 
continually  mistaking  the  ravings  of  madness  for  inspiration, 
and,  for  superiority  of  mind,  the  want  of  all  sympathy  for  human 
beings  and  for  human  sentiments. 


Art.  Vn. — Etudes  sur  les  Orateurs.    Par  Timon.     Bruxelles. 

1834. 
CoNCLAMATUM  cst.  Whiggcry  is  dead.  AU  is  over,  even  to 
the  shouting  of  the  Latin  proverb ;  as  any  body  may  learn,  who 
cares  to  listen  to  the  Radicals,  night  after  night,  and  motion 
after  motion,  shouting  their  approbation  of  Sir  Robert.  Whig- 
eery  is  dead.  Its  grave  is  in  Covent  Garden,  its  epitaph  shomd 
pe — ^Total  Repeal.  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in  favour  of  Mr, 
Villiers's  motion,  was  not  merely  its  funeral  oration,  it  was  some- 
thing more,  it  was  the  confession  of  a  new  faith.  And  although 
we  would  fain  say  no  ill  of  a  dead  enemy,  we  cannot  pretend 
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that  we  were  among  the  mourners  at  the  obseauies.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  country  will  greatly  benefit,  and 
largely  inherit,  by  the  decease  of  a  party,  whose  latter  days  wei'e 
decrepid,  uncertain,  feverish,  distracted,  Uke  those  of  an  ok! 
debauchee,  enfeebled  by  long  illness,  and  dying  in  every  sense 
without  a  itill.  Not  among  the  mourners,  we  need  not  say 
that  we  have  never  been  among  the  admirers  of  the  departed 
system.  We  know  that  it  produced,  in  its  day,  nearly  all  the 
mischiefs  from  which  in  their  developement  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing. It  gave  penal  laws  and  Orangeism  to  Ireland ;  it  gave  the 
Septennial  Bill,  and  thereby  secured  impunity  to  public  im- 
morality in  England;  it  originated  the  grasping  scheme  of 
Crotection  to  agriculture,  and  strained  it  to  the  unnatural  and 
bated  excess  of  Bounties.  It  gave  electoral  corruption  (under 
the  Stuarts  we  had  ParKamentary,  but  not  electoral  corruption) 
to  representation.  It  gave  to  public  affairs,  Walpoles,  Aislabies^ 
Bubb  Doddingtons,  and  Rignys.  It  gave  to  a  commercial 
coimtiy  restrictive  plans  of  commercial  legislation,  from  the 
Methuen  treaty  downwards,  and  imposed  an  absurdity  called  the 
Balance  of  Trade.  It  gave  us  in  finance  the  principle  of  Credit, 
in  lieu,  perhaps,  of  the  old  principle  of  Credo,  that  is,  the 
principle  by  which  each  man's  business  is  what  does  he  think, 
not  wnat  ao  /  think.  It  has  doubled  the  rich  man's  income  by 
the  income  he  is  supposed  to  have,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
it  has  reduced  ana  attenuated  the  means  of  the  poor  man. 
And,  lastly,  if  it  has  reformed  our  laws,  without  stability  or 
prospect  of  any  reasonable  permanence,  it  has  cast  our  manners 
mto  a  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  exclusion  which  is  not  the  least 
evil  of  the  commonwealth. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  convictions,  we  shall,  we 
hope,  not  be  unjust  in  an  attempt  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
great  man,  with  whom,  whether  for  good  or  era,  the  Whig 
system  has  been  for  fifty  years  connected,  by  whose  services  it 
has  been  illustrated,  b^  whose  eloquence  it  has  been  vindicated, 
by  whose  consistency  it  has  been  maintained,  by  whose  character 
it  has  been  adorned,  by  whose  existence  alone  it  can  be  said  of 
late  years  to  have  existed.  Lord  Grey  already  belongs  to 
history.  And  if  we  live  too  near  the  event  to  be  near  the  truth, 
in  its  every  detail  and  circumstance,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  stately  image  which  posterity  will  delight 
to  honour,  nor  to  read  the  large  fetters  of  the  inscription  on  its 
base,  *  Ultimo  Romanorum,'  *  To  the  Last  of  the  Patncians.'  Nor 
is  it  more  difficult  to  see  that  all  that  was  high,  and  good,  and 
stfone,  and  of  fair  report,  in  Reform  times,  will  be  associated 
with  nis  name.  His  retirement  has  been  to  the  Foxite  principle 
what  the  retirement  of  Lafayette  was  to  the  principle  of  1789. 
Both   lost  nothing  in  not  mixing  during  their  latter  days  in 
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afikirsy  ^  for  such  fame  accompanied  them,  that  it  enlightened 
even  the  obscurity  of  their  retreat/  *  eo  magis  pr^e/ulgebani 
quod  non  videbantur.  And  the  well-known  remark  of  Armand 
t)arrel  on  Lafayette,  would  to  the  last  have  applied  to  Lord 
Grey — like  him,  a  noble,  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  Liberal,  a  king's  friend,  who  had  to  rue  the  ingrati- 
tude of  that  king  whose  popularity  he  made,  '  son  nom  Haii 
encore  tin  drapeauJ  It  was  the  last  flag  waving  over  the 
forlorn  fortress  in  the  conquered  country, — ^the  Strasburg  of 
1815;  and  it  has  gone  down,  quietly  and  grandly,  as  we  see 
upon  aristocratic  castles,  on  summer  evenings,  while  the  atmo- 
sphere is  still,  and  all  things  are  serene ;  but  it,  the  standard  of 
Whig  oligarchical  supremacy,  cannot  and  shall  not  be  raised 
again. 

Mr.  Grey  entered  public  life  in  the  parliament  of  1784,  as 
member  for  his  own  county  of  Northumberland,  one  year  after  Mr. 
Pitt  had  kissed  hands  as  premier,  and  while  august  hotels,  Bed- 
ford House,  and  Northumberland  House,  were  still  ringing  with 
mockeries  against  the  boy,  just  as  forty  years  before  they  had 
echoed  the  same  mockeries  against  the  boys,  the  Lytteltons, 
Grenvilles,  and  first  Pitt.  He  was  ushered  at  once  into  that 
brilliant  society,  which  had  been  founded  at  the  Revolution^ 
broken  and  split  by  Lord  Chatham,  but  renewed  and  strength^ 
ened  by  the  Coalition.  Lord  Rockingham  was  dead,  and  Lord 
Shelbume  had  deserted,  but  there  still  remained,  to  dazzle  a  hot 
spirit,  and  persuade  a  youthful  vanity,  the  frank  and  manly 
eto<^uence  ot  Fox,  the  wit  of  Hare  and  Fitzpatrick,  dien  in  its 
mendian,  the  hereditary  smartness  of  John  Townshend,  the 
lettered  refinement  of  Carlisle,  Lord  North's  nonchalant  urbanity. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  Whigs  whatever  of  female  charms 
might  fesdnate,  whether  at  a  petit  souper  with  the  Perdita,  Kitty 
Fisner,  and  the  Prince,  or  what  was  far  more  suited  to  Mr. 
Grey's  happier  taste,  an  evening  at  Devonshire  House,  where 
the  Duchess  would  read  her  last  letter  fi*om  Madame  Jules, 
with  all  the  latest  gossip  of  the  Trianon.  Into  these  circles  Mr. 
Grey  was  received  with  open  arms.  He  was  of  the  true  caste^ 
vrith  the  blood  of  two  Magnates  in  his  veins,  one  of  whom  had 
resisted  Charles  the  First  to  his  death,  and  the  other  rebelled 
against  James  the  Second  to  his  own.  Whigs,  like  Poets,  are 
bom,  not  made.  They  acknowledge  no  conversions,  or  at  the 
best  acknowledge  them  as  the  old  Spaniards  did  tiie  Neo- 
Christians.  Can  any  one  doubt,  for  instance,  in  our  own  time, 
that  if  Lord  Glenelg  s  name  had  been  Cavendish,  or  Ponsonby, 
Grey,  or  Howard,  ne  could  not  have  been  treated  as  he  was  m 
1839 ;  nor  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  beaten  down  all  the 
Whigs  single-handed,  they  would  have  got  rid  of  him  in  1840  ? 

*•  Bolingbroke. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  which  should  not  fail  of  being 
remarked  at  the  outset  of  Lord  Grey's  career,  which  did  much 
to  assist  it,  and  which  illustrates  our  modern  politics.  He 
came  into  the  opposition  camp  the  leader  of  a  small  contiBgent, 
cons  at  Eton,  and  friends  at  Cambridge.  Whitbread,  Ponsonby, 
Lambton,  (th^  were  all  to  intermarry,)  were  the  inseparable 
companions  of  his  youth.  And  it  is  curious  how  many 
parties  have  been  composed  in  the  same  way  of  school  attach- 
ments. Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Robert  Spenser, 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Ossory,  Fitzpatrick;  so,  though  to  a  less 
degree,  it  was  with  Mr.  Pitt  Steele,  Orde,  Villiers,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  Lord  Bathurst,  were  all  at  Cambridge  with  him. 
With  the  GrenvilEtes  it  was  the  same.  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Canning,  always  had  an  Etonian  sympathy, 
which  linked  them  together  through  all  the  false  intrigues  and 
crooked  ways  of  Georgian  office. 

Mr.  Grey  was  nearly  three  years  in  parliament  before  he 
opened  his  lips.  His  maiden  speech  is  remarkable  for  many 
reasons ;  it  is  remarkable  to  us  in  the  first  place  as  a  regular  and 
formal  oration,  what  is  now  called  a  get  speech,  solid,  thoughtful, 
terse,  practical,  yet  with  a  gentlemanlike  tone  withal,  which 
would  in  the  nineteenth  century  seem  Uke  caricature;  with 
apologies  not  only  for  detaining  the  House,  but  for  detaining 
them  while  arguments  so  much  better  were  yet  to  be  offered  on 
his  side  of  the  question.  But  to  us  it  is  the  more,  and  in  the 
last  degree  remarkable  from  its  consistency.  As  he  began  so  he 
ended.  His  maiden  speech  was  offaingi  free  trade,  against  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  against  the  only  liberal  measure 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  trade  *.  With  the  impetuosity  of  a 
young  man  he  even  questioned  the  patriotism  of  the  manufac- 
turers, anxious  at  ail  costs  for  export  and  a  market  But 
although,  in  1827,  he  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  have 
done  this,  yet  there  is  no  sentiment  in  his  first  speech  which 
does  not  justify  his  almost  solitary  secession  from  the  Whigs  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  Com  Law  relaxations.  His  mind  was 
full,  from  first  to  last,  of  those  traditions  which  held  agriculture 
to  be  the  sole  great  gentlemanly  interest,  and  the  country  party 
the  only  party  in  the  state.  It  is  singular,  also,  that  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  answered  him,  no  unapt  t^rpe  of  that  middle 
class  who  were  so  soon  to  predominate,  should  have  done  so 
principally  by  long  and  unwonted  quotations  from  Adam  Smith. 

His  speech  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  House  of  that  day 
— ^among  men  who  had  heard  Burke  upon  India,  Erskine  on  the 
Westminster  scrutiny,  George  Sackville  on  America.  It  raised 
him  above  them  ail,  to  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fox.      Mr.  Macaulay,  writing  more  than  half  a  century  after- 

•  Except  Lord  North's  Com  Bill. 
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wards,  scarcely  does  Lord  Grey  full  justice^  and  certainly  pays 
him  no  compliment  when  he  says,  in  his  ornate  and  gorgeous 
language,  '  And  those  who  in  our  time  have  listened  till  the 
morning  sun  broke  in  upon  the  tapestried  walls  of  the  House  of 
Loidsy  to  the  lofty  ana  animated  eloquence  of  Charles  Earl 
Grey,  may  well  appreciate  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among 
whom  he  was  not  tne  foremost.  But  this  would  be  an  inference 
unfiiir  to  Mr.  Grey's  position.  No  young  man  ever  attained 
such  precocious  parliamentary  fame  except  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  started  with  far  greater  advantages ;  the  occasion  was  made 
for  him,  and  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him  by  the  kin^.  It 
should  have  been  absurd  for  any  one  who  knows  so  wdl  the 
jealous  grades  of  parliamentary  distinction,  to  compare  so  young 
a  man  to  men  &r  older — ^Adams  for  example,  or  Dunning ;  but 
of  that  better  generation  whom  the  French  Kevolution  still  found 
in  the  bloom  ofmanhood,  whose  minds  were  still  plastic  enough  to 
be  then  moulded  and  informed,  Mr.  Grey  was  plainly  and  eminently 
foremost.  The  best  proof  of  his  instantaneous  reputation  is, 
that  immediately  after  his  first  speech,  he  was  made  a  manager 
of  Warren  Hastings's  impeachment;  and  how  great  an  earnest 
of  success  this  must  have  been,  we  have  only  to  look  around, 
calculate  and  see.  Suppose  Lord  Ellenborough  had  been 
impeached  the  other  day,  who  is  there,  even  among  the  ablest 
and  most  rising  of  the  Whig  opposition — Mr.  Horsman,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  Lord  Ebrington,  or  Mr.  Christie — ^who  could  have 
justified  such  a  distinction  by  his  present  reputation  ?  But  Mr. 
Macaulay's  misapprehension  of  ages  is  easily  ex}dained.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  who  remember  the  cautious,  ^ve,  and  almost 
timid  statesman,  imbued  with  the  religious  spint  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  venerating  its  every  form,  who  used  these  words: 
*  I,  my  lords,  I,  trample  on  the  crown  ?  I,  holding  opinions, 
perhaps  prejudices,  as  dear  to  me  as  the  heart's  blood  to  my 
hfe !  I,  I  trample  on  this  House  ?  I,  who  have  ever  held,  and  shall 
ever  hold,  that  the  independence  of  your  lordships'  privileges  is 
essential  to  the  constitution;  I  to  be  told  these  things!' — To 
remember  this  minister,  so  fearfully  conscious  of  his  solemn 
responsibilities,  and  to  connect  his  identity  with  the  hardy, 
enterprising,  adventurous  partisan  voting  for  reform  and 
menacing  revolution.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  combine  in  one 
life  the  youth  of  Alcibiades  and  the  age  of  Nicias. 

In  the  schism  which  the  French  Kevolution  caused  in  the 
Whig  party,  Mr.  Grey  remained  true  to  his  own  instincts,  and 
to  Mr.  Fox.  Sanguine  and  chivalric  both  in  manners  and  in 
language,  he  knew  that  his  adoption  of  popular  principles 
would  never  confound  him  with  the  populace.  He  seemed  like 
some  baron  of  Runnymede,  a  Pcdadin  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  all  the  more  a  Paladin  from  the  contrast.     Even  as  a 
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^fnend  of  the  people/  he  was  distinguished  for  his  haughtiness; 
he  took  pains  to  show  that  he  used  the  manants  about  him 
only  as  mstruments  and  tools.  And  yet,  if  Lord  Grey  had 
been  born  a  plebeian,  his  speech  would  have  been  rude  and 
licentious,  his  conduct  turbulent  and  seditious ;  he  might  have 
inveighed  at  a  rotunda,  or  belonged  to  a  conspiracy.  There 
was  something  of  Cobbet  in  his  temper.  His  was  na- 
turally a  determined  and  trenchant  character,  a  keen  and  for- 
wird  spirit,  which  carved  out  opportunities  for  itself  in  youth; 
and  in  old  age,  even  so  late  as  1834,  wanted  nothing  but  that 
youth  to  carve  them  out  again.  But  his  superbness  as  a 
<lemagogue  was  rather  an  aid  than  otherwise  to  his  success 
with  the  many.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  there  is  many  a 
democrat  who  would  be  an  aristocrat  if  he  were  only  horn 
one ;  there  is  many  a  Liberal  in  whose  politics  we  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  s{Nte  and  conviction,  nor  be  sure  how  much 
there  may  be  of  pique  at  a  superiority  which  is  established,  how 
much  of  concupiscence  for  honours  which  they  cannot  obtain. 
But  when  a  gentleman  of  old  blood,  great  fortune,  and  great 
station  becomes  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  the  people  early 
attach  to  him  their  confidence,  because  he  has  proved  bis 
sincerity  by  all  that  he  has  abdicated.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the 
chief  among  the  many  causes  of  Lord  Grey's  precocious  and 
extensive  popularity,  at  a  time  when  the  young  and  buoyant- 
hearted  still  fondly  hailed  the  Great  Reformation,  then  en- 
acting in  France,  as  a  deliverance  from  convention  here,  even 
in  its  English  stronghold.  Even  thoughtful  men,  like  Southey 
and  Wiluam  Wordsworth,  were  dreaming  of  a  Pantisocracy. 
But  Mr.  Grey  went  further  than  enthusiasm.  There  was 
something  in  the  resolute  inflexibility  of  his  nature  which  was 
not  revolted  at  the  tyrannical  tragedy  of  1793;  he  wore  coloured 
clothes  when  the  universal  parliament  wore  mourning.  It  was 
the  hereditary  sternness  of  a  Borderer,  to  whom  a  principle 
was  a  feud  to  be  carried  beyond  the  grave.  It  was  ttie  same 
severity  of  character  which  had  eam^  for  his  father,  however 
exaggerated,  so  sanguinary  a  reputation  at  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique. 

But  as  the  terrors  increased,  and  as  the  guillotine  became 
directed  against  those  who  had  first  used  it,  when  Condorcet 
died  from  poison,  P6tion  of  starvation,  and  Vergniaud  on  the 
scaffold;  wnen  the  great  liberal  nobles,  Noailles's,  Montmo* 
nenci's,  Talleyrand's,  De  Liancourt's,  were  reduced  to  the  scanty 
lodging  where  he  lefl  his  cards,  Mr.  Grey's  politics  underwent 
some  change.  He  encased  himself  in  moderation,  but  his 
moderation  was  as  characteristically  adamantine  as  his  zeal. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  at  some  public  dinner,  that  the 
anarchy  in  France  was  so  intolerable,  that  he  should  prefer  to 
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it  a  despotism.  ^  Yes/  said  Home  Tooke,  who  waa  preeenty 
with  admirable  quickness,  *•  'tis  the  EngUsh  way ;  the  An^icaa 
reformeis  rejected  purgatory  and  chose  hell.* 

During  Mr.  Fox's  lifetime,  Mr.  Grey  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  bis  lieutenant  and  successor;  nay,  by  some  who  disliked 
the  inaction  in  which  the  great  statesman  lay  at  St.  Ann's, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  literary  tastes,  among  country 
gentlemen  who  went  to  the  parish  church  and  who  looked  with 
suspicion  at  his  avowed  Unitarianism,  who  never  supped  with 
Mrs.  Bouverie  or  Mrs.  Crewe,  who,  like  true  Englisnmen,  felt 
a  little  ashamed  of  their  leader's  poverty,  and  who  disliked  the 
subscription  to  his  elections;  among  such  men,  and  amonc 
partisans  eager  for  office  and  a  boMer  line,  who  questioned 
the  policy  of  the  memorable  retirement  after  the  vote  upon  the 
assessed  taxes ; — ^by  these  two  classes,  which  form  so  large  an 
element  of  a  party,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Grey  would  have  been 
preferred  to  Mr.  Fox.  His  high  station,  his  old  blood  and 
independent  character  gave  him  the  first  class,  his  adventurous 
and  untiring  opposition  to  government  the  last.  They  did 
not  fb^et  &at  he  joined  the  '  friends  of  the  people,'  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Fox^B  remonstrance  and  example.  '  The  bleak 
and  banen  regions  of  opposition'  were  thus  all  sunshine  .to  him; 
he  was  the  hero  of  Boodle's  in  the  morning,  and  his  evenings 
were  exhausted  in  the  dangerous  blandishments  of  an  intimacy 
with  the  Sheridans.  But  at  length  the  Whigs  attained  office, 
and  the  administration  of  all  the  talents  was  formed.  Mr.  Grey 
became  at  once  per  tofttim,  like  Sir  James  Graliam,  in  our 
own  time,  a  cabinet  minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
and  very  shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
succeeded  him,  both  in  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
die  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department.  Nor,  we  have  high  autho- 
rity for  saying,  were  our  foreign  relations  ever  administered 
with  so  happy,  firm,  and  just  a  hand.  He  had  what  the 
French  call  a  spedaUU  for  his  difficult  fiinctions.  His  natural 
energy  was  always  tempered  by  dignity,  his  courage  enabled 
him  to  remain  suent  where  a  more  susceptible  mimster  would 
have  been  indiscreet ;  he  was  not  given  to  theories  or  views ; 
his  guarded  style,  his  measured  and  weighty  opinions,  his 
solemn  and  stately  eloquence,  his  inflexible  truth  of  character, 
rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  direction  of  an  English 
policy.  Neither  were  his  despatches  worse  received  because 
ne  treated  the  great  European  powers  as  from  equal  to  equal, 
nor  was  he  less  jealous  ot  the  national  dignity,  if  he  bethought 
himself  a  little  too  much  of  his  own  royal  blood,  and  WoodviUe- 
Plantagenet  alUance.  It  was  a  weakness  by  which  a  nation 
rather  gains  than  sufiers,  like  the  pride  of  the  Senators  and  the 
High  Mightinesses  in  the  ancient  oligarchies. 
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Mr.  Grevy  now  some  time  Lord  Howick^  was  called  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  his  father's  death  in  1807.  This  was,  we 
think^  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  country  than  the  loss  of  his 
services  in  office.  But  his  elevation  was  to  give  a  proof  how 
extraordinary  was  his  influence  in  the  Lower  House.  Like  a 
Roman  Emperor  he  nominated  his  own  successor.  It  would 
have  been  bard  to  show  any  other  title  than  the  will  of  his 
kinsman,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  to  the  lead  of  opposition.  But 
it  was  a  great  misfortune,  now  that  we  look  historically  back 
upon  the  miserable  differences  of  1807-8-9,  that  Lord  Grey 
should  have  left  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Canning.  Had  he  stayed  there  longer,  wnen  both 
were  in  high  position,  the  *  experto  credite  quantus'  would  soon 
have  outworn  and  dispelled  that  prejudice.  If  great  men  see, 
think,  speak,  and  communicate  directly,  even  in  hostility,  to- 

f  ether,  uiey  always  end  in  esteem,  and  sometimes  in  friendship, 
t  is  absence,  and  the  small  men,  the  intermediaries,  who  make 
the  mischief.  They  unhappily  succeeded  but  too  well  with  Lord 
Grey  and  Mr.  Canning.  From  the  moment  the  former  left  the 
House  of  Commons  uie  feud  began.  Envenomed  on  the  one 
part  by  sallies  of  wit,  epigram,  lampoon,  on  the  other  by  re- 

fmsals  of  scorn,  defiance,  disdain,  and  hatred.  And  both  suf- 
ered  from  the  feud — ^by  a  common  ostracism  from  power. 
Office  is  undoubtedly  no  measure  of  men's  greatness.  Lord 
Chatham  was  never  for  three  years  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  for  eighteen  years  knocking  vainly  at  the  door 
of  that  Cabinet  over  which  Lord  Liverpool  presided.  Still,  it  is 
a  melancholy  thought  that  the  mere  squabbles  for  the  first 
score  of  years  in  our  country  should  have  thrown  two  great 
men  so  long  back  in  their  claims  on  our  English  af  iWcio.  Twenty 
years  and  more  elapsed  after  Lord  Grey  left  office  before  he 
became  prime  minister ;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  to  wait  nearly  as 
long  beiore  he  also  attained  his  reward.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  our  party  system  tends  to  the  exaltation  of  me- 
diocrity, when  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  Red  Books  to  recall 
all  the  Pratts,  and  Ryders,  and  Jenkinsons,  and  Vansittarts, 
who  sat  in  the  high  places,  to  the  disparagement  of  names 
which  are  still  alive  and  famous.  What  an  administration  might 
we  not  have  had  with  Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Grey  in  the 
Lords,  and  Canning  in  the  Commons  ?  W  hat  blunders  might 
we  not  have  avoided,  firom  Walcheren  to  Vienna? 

But  in  thus  disturbing  the  past  with  a  fancifiil  symmetiy  of 
our  own,  we  are  not  blind  to  those  broad  distinctions  of  charac- 
ter, which  the  merest  sciolist  of  a  metaphysician  must  perceive 
would  always  have  prevented  any  very  intimate  sympathy  or 
concord  between  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Canning 
was  always  a  poet  in  his   politics.      Like  Chateaubriand,  h^ 
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dreamed  dreams^  and  saw  visionsy  even  in  a  Foreign  Office. 
Like  him  he  devised  a  ^reat  scheme  of  universal  progress, — a 
sort  of  Liberal  Holy  Alliance.  He  wrote  like  inspiration,  even 
upon  paper  that  was  tied  with  red  tape.  In  a  word,  he  was  ^  a 
man  m  place,  with  boyhood  at  his  neart.'  Mr.  Grey,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  on  occasions  when  the  imagination  of  the 
many  was  excited,  was  always  practical  and  cold.  After  Tala- 
vera,  Vittoria,  Leipzig,  Waterloo,  there  was  always  a  Bentham- 
ite interrogation  uppermost  in  his  mind,  a  perpetual  cut  bono,  an 
omnipresent  doubt,  which  Congresses  afterwards  took  pains  to 
justify.  Mr.  Canning  had  more  imagination.  Lord  Grrey  more 
judgment  Mr.  Canning  was  more  ornate,  Lord  Grey  more 
simple.  Mr.  Canning's  thoughts  abounded  in  such  lavish  and 
luxuriant  profusion,  that  he  had  to  choose  among  a  thousand, 
and  reject  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  but  he  always  chose 
the  best.  Lord  Grey's  nature  was  so  happy,  that  his  thoughts 
came  to  him  fine,  exquisite,  delicate,  complete,  but  he  could  not 
have  afforded  to  omit,  to  suppress,  to  abate,  to  economize.  Both 
were  correct,  both  classic,  but  Mr.  Canning  was  more  Ionian, 
Lord  Grey  more  Doric.  Mr.  Canning  was  an  Athenian,  bom 
of  the  soil,  and  always  fancying  some  grasshopper  or  other; 
Lord  Grey  was  a  Spartan,  who  looked  as  if  he  for  ever  moved 
among  a  people  of  Helots.  A  speech  of  Mr.  Canning's  was 
like  a  noble  picture,  with  an  heroic  conception,  and  delicate  allu- 
sion, and  glorious  colouring : — ^a  great  man  was  starting  from 
the  canvass,  with  all  the  attributes  of  greatness  about  him, — ^the 
Alexander  of  Apelles.  A  speech  of  Lord  Grey's  was  rather  like 
a  single  figure  of  rare  sculpture— cold,  chaste,  graceful,  so  artful 
that  you  forgot  its  tenuity,  so  rounded  that  its  proportions  gra- 
dually rose  }]pon  you  and  dilated — superb,  majestic,  divme, 
Olympian.  Tneir  conduct  was  as  characteristically  different  as 
their  eloquence.  Mr.  Canning  had  more  passion,  and  acted 
from  impulse — Lord  Grey  had  more  tact,  and  acted  from  prin- 
ciple. The  one  was  all  sallies,  the  other  all  conventions.  Mr. 
Canning  was  quick  to  take  offence  and  quick  to  forgive,  Lord 
Grey  had  little  susceptibiUty,  and  never  forg^ave.  Mr.  Canning 
was  more  wayward,  Lord  Grey  more  straightforward.  Bom 
obeyed  the  laws  of  their. organization.  One  was  more  spiritual, 
the  other  more  material.  Mr.  Canning,  like  many  another  man 
of  genius,  had  '  a  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift,'  he  moved 
by  bounds;  you  never  knew  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  was 
going ;  what  was  his  object  or  who  would  be  his  victim  ?  Mr. 
Grey  was  like  the  old  English  talbot,  a  noble  race,  which  is 
now  extinct,  whom  you  were  always  sure  of,  trained  by  strict 
method  and  acting  by  certain  rule.  Mr.  Canning,  true  Athenian ! 
^ways  evaded  direct  affirmations  and  direct  negations,  Lord 
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Grey  ^ve  emphasis  to  his  Yes,  and  was  not  afraid  of  a  No. 
Both,  nowever,  ivere  alike  in  a  false  position.  Mr.  Canning,  a 
democrat,  proscribing  democracy,  und  sneering  at  Ogden ;  Lord 
Grey,  an  aristocrat,  attacking  aristocracy  and  abolishing  the 
boroughs.  And  this  falseness  of  position  betrayed  itself  in 
characteristic  peculiarity.  It  made  one  more  irritable,  the  other 
more  haughty.  Mr.  Cfanning  formed  a  system  for  himself:  he 
was  passionately  and  exclusiyely  devoted  to  his  own  convictions, 
-^he  could  not  bear  that  his  own  ideas  should  be  crossed  or 
thwarted:  among  aristocrats,  but  not  belonging  to  them,  he 
could  not  aiFord  to  accommodate  or  compromise,  he  dogmatized 
all  the  more  inflexibly,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  that 
he  was  himself  an  Absolutist.  Lord  Grey,  placed  among  the 
people,  laid  less  stress  by  his  opinions,  for  they  were  vulgar  and 
common  to  all ;  but  he  exaggerated  his  aristocratic  pretensions, 
he  magnified  his  quarterings,  he  idealized  his  family,  he  tried 
hard  to  believe  that  there  was  no  blood  in  England  but  his  own. 
From  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  remonstrated  at  the 
dismissal  of  a  Grey,  as  if  it  was  an  outrage  the  whole  country 
must  have  felt,  down  to  its  close,  when  he  deemed  he  honoured 
the  public  service  by  giving  its  places  broadcast  to  the  Greys, 
he  was  almost  fanaticfuly  enamoured  of  his  name.  It  was  thus 
part  of  Mr.  Canning's  nature  to  prefer  isolation,  of  Lord  Grey's 
to  prefer  connexion.  Mr.  Canning  took  pains  to  show  that  he 
was  not  of  others,  nor  as  others ;  Lord  Grey  that  others  were  of 
him  and  from  him.  Mr.  Canning  was  not  satisfied  if  his  suc- 
cess astonished,  the  way  in  which  he  succeeded  must  astonish 
also ;  Lord  Grey  was  contented  if  he  surpassed  others  in  their 
own  line,  and  thereby  conouered  their  admiration.  Mr.  Can- 
ning would  rather  have  suffered  torture  than  say  a  common- 
place. Lord  Grey  continually  said  nothing  more  man  what  was 
in  everybody's  thoughts,  but  he  said  it  incomparably  better. 
Mr.  Canning  was  like  the  Saladin  of  Scott's  tale ;  by  a  species 
of  glamour  and  with  a  miraculous  blade  for  ever  splitting  veils 
asimder,  and  cutting  cushions  in  two ;  Lord  Grey  (with  a  Lord 
Vaux  too  latterly  at  his  side  to  encourage  him)  wielded  a  com- 
mon sword  as  no  other  could  have  wielded  it,  and  dealt  blows 
which  no  other  could  have  dealt.  Mr.  Canning  was  more  uni* 
versal.  Lord  Grey  more  English. 

But  as  we  are  not  contributing  to  a  British  Plutarch,  we  must 
conclude  our  parallel.  Nor  are  we  pretending  to  give  a  sketch 
of  Lord  Grey's  poUtical  career;  our  object  is  to  afford  some 
slight  aids  to  a  judgment  on  his  eloquence  and  character.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  his  public  con- 
duct from  1810  to  1812,  when  power  was  at  his  feet,  and  when 
for  stooping  he  might  have  picked  it  up.     During  that  interval, 
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from  George  the  Third's  derangement  in  October  1810,  down 
to  Mr.  Percevars  assassination  in  May,  1812,  which  Moore  so 
wittily  makes  the  prince  describe — 

*  With  straight-waistcoats  on  him  and  reBtrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  scarcely  can  be.' 

Lord  Grey  might  have  been  Premier  at  any  moment  on  condi- 
tions. But  his  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a  master  than  a 
servant,  of  a  dictator  than  a  minister.  He  wanted  to  school  the 
monarchy  into  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  call  the  dogeship ;  and 
when  through  Sheridan's  duplicity  the  long  course  of  minis- 
terial negotiations  was  at  an  end,  his  speech  was  worthy  of  the 
eighteenth  century — it  was  charged  with  the  old  Whig  spirit, 
the  anti-monarchical  leaven ;  he  even  glanced  '  at  an  influence 
behind  the  throne,'  as  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Temple  might 
have  done.  Queen  Charlotte  was  as  fair  game  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  But  high  and  superb  as  was  his  bearing,  at  this 
conjuncture,  Uke  a  ^eat  lord  determined  to  have  his  own  way, 
or  not  to  move,  it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  smaller  parti- 
sans. Bitter  were  the  reproaches,  and  savage  the  murmurings 
against  the  impracticable  seigneur,  among  the  Tiemeys  and  the 
Creevys,  who  in  his  place  would  have  accepted  on  conditions. 
But  among  these  men,  if  Lord  Grey  was  forced  to  move  and 
act  and  have  his  being,  it  was  with  the  mien  of  Alexander  who 
would  have  accepted  had  he  been  a  Parmenio. 

'The  time  will  certainly  arrive,  when  all  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  had  upon  this  subject  will  be  fiilly  explained 
to  Parliament.  At  present,  and  merely  as  a  key  and  explana- 
tion to  them,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  attempt^  made  to  form  an 
administration,  as  far  as  we  were  included,  were  made  upon  the 
following  terms :— that  we  should  be  morally  certain  that  the 

i principles  which  we  have  maintained  and  acted  upon  through 
ife  would  be  overruled  in  the  cabinet.  Was  this,  I  appeal  to 
the  House,  I  appeal  to  the  country,  a  fit,  a  decent  proposal  for 
us  to  accept  ?  What  is  there  in  my  conduct,  what  is  there  in 
my  life,  which  should  induce  even  a  momentary  belief  that  I 
would  consent  to  d^rade  myself  into  an  instrument,  a  tool  to 
accomplish  the  designs  of  others  ?  Was  it  really  believed  that 
I  should  now  support  measures  I  have  uniformly  and  strenu- 
ously condemned  ?  Shall  I  permit  myself  to  indulge  the  idea 
for  an  instant,  that  any  man  would  dare  to  hope,  that  for  the 
despicable  emoluments  of  oiffice  I  would  barter  the  principles 
that  have  influenced  my  life ;  or  that  I  would  now  at  once 
abandon  those  measures  which  in  my  opinion  are  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  state  ?  My  lords,  I  wish  to  make  no  lofty 
pretensions  to  independence  and  disinterestedness,  I  ask  for 
nothing  but  what  I  have  a  right  to  claim.     My  life  is  before 
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my  country,  and  my  countrymen  shall  be  my  judges.  But  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  friends,  and  a  duty 
to  discharge  to  my  country ;  to  those  friends,  to  whose  steady 
and  honourable  attachment  I  owe  so  much,  and  to  that  country 
whose  misfortunes  and  whose  miseries  I  so  deepljr  deplore. 
There  is  no  man  more  anxious  than  myself,  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  my  honour,  to  outstretch  a  feeble  but  a  ready  hand 
to  save  the  sinking  nation ;  whenever  my  humble  services  are 
called  for  there  is  no  danger  that  shall  appal  me,  no  difficulty 
from  which  I  will  shrink.  Give  me  leave,  however,  my  lords, 
to  remark,  that  I  stand  in  a  situation  in  which  I  am  justified  in 
saying,  that  unless  I  am  called  to  government  consistently  with 
the  principles  I  have  throughout  professed,  unless  I  am  allowed 
to  recommend  measures  in  the  cabinet  which  I  have  recom- 
mended in  the  House,  unless  I  can  continue  to  act  with  that 
honour  which  it  has  been  my  pride  hitherto  to  maintain,  there 
is  no  extremity  of  poverty  which  I  would  not  rather  embrace, 
no  accumulation  ot  calamity  which  I  would  not  rather  endure. 
With  these  sentiments,  my  lords,  I  have  now  little  prospect 
of  being  called  to  the  councils  of  my  sovereign.' 

After  1812,  and  when  the  worse  portion  of  the  Tories  got 
enthroned  in  the  supremacy,  when  tne  Banausic  principle  (we 
must  coin  a  word  from  the  most  expressive  of  languages  to 
express  all  its  intense  vulgarity)  began  to  obtain,  when  the 
rump  of  the  old  Pitt  system  got  well  into  the  saddle.  Lord  Grey 
did  what  might  have  oeen  expected  from  so  high  a  gentleman. 
He  behaved  as  Somerset  and  Godolphin  had  done  before  when 
Harley  was  in  office.  He  opposed  but  not  incessantly,  ang^rily, 
nor  with  constant  faction,  but  in  stately  speeches  and  solemn 
protests.  And  these  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years 
are  worth  a  reference,  were  it  only  to  justify  a  remark  of*^  Mr. 
Rogers,  that  Lord  Grey  is  the  only  politician,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  in  whatever  he  has  said  or  done,  has 
always  spoken  English.  But  they  are  also  worth  a  reference, 
for  the  contrast's  sake,  to  those  who  turn  with  sickness  and  dis- 
gust from  this  page  in  our  annals.  *  The  highest  places,'  says 
one  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  *  are  open  to  two  classes,  eagles 
who  soar,  and  reptiles  who  creep  ;*  and  it  is  well  for  English- 
men to  see  that  the  eagles  still  soared,  when  the  reptiles  had 
crept  into  the  highest  places.  While  a  Vansittart  was  propos- 
ing his  notorious  resolutions,  and  while  a  Westmoreland  presided 
over  our  councils,  it  is  well  that  Lord  Grey's  solemn  and  depre- 
catory attitude,  aloof,  and  protesting,  should  be  there  to  arrest 
the  regards  of  posterity.  It  did  not  pass  unobserved  in  the  eyes 
of  contempora^  greatness.  Lord  Byron,  who,  with  all  a  poet's 
faith,  foresaw  and  believed  in  the  reaction  of  intelligence,  speaks 
of  nothing  in  England  so  favourably  as  of  Lord  Grey,  in  the 
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midst  of  his  fSunily,  a  true  model  and  example  of  the  patrician 
gentleman. 

Lord  Grey's  opposition  was  thus  of  a  nature  not  to  enhance 
or  even  take  advantage  of  all  the  ministerial  abeiirditiesy  dur- 
ing that  long-drawn  imbecility  of  the  Liverpool  administration. 
It  was  less  like  the  systematic  and  oiganized  obstruction  of  our 
English  parliamentary  opposition  than  the  opposition  of  the 
great  liberal  seigneurs  to  the  Restoration  dynasty  in  France. 
There  was  many  a  noble,  with  whom,  as  with  Lord  Grey,  poli- 
litics  were  hereditary  and  traditional,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
in  the  league  against  Henry  the  Third,  and  in  the  Fronde 
against  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  cardinal ;  who  had  lived  in 
provincial  exile  during  the  reign  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis  ;  who 
had  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Maine  during  the  regency ;  who 
had,  with  the  help  of  parliamentary  Jansenism,  occasionally 
beaten  Louis  XV.;  who  had  voted  for  Bailly  with  acclama- 
tions in  1789,  and  whose  first  duty  to  the  crown  seemed  to 
consist  in  always  threatening  and  defying  it.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  La  Rochefoucaulds,  Choiseuls,  de  La  Chatres,  and 
St  Aulaires  after  1815,  in  France;  and  such  too  was  Lord 
Grey's  conduct  after  1816,  in  England.  He  scorned  the  new 
men,  the  new  peers,  the  new  Chamber.  He  rarely  went  there. 
He  disdained  to  mark  his  opposition  to  anything  less  than  Ma- 
jesty. The  Queen's  trial  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  which  he  took 
the  fullest  advants^e  to  measure  himself  against  a  king.  And 
we  suspect  that  George  IV.,  through  the  sick  dreams  of  his 
epicurean  life,  digested  nothing  so  ill  as  Lord  Grey's  constancy 
of  contempt  towards  himself. 

The  prevalence  of  what  we  shall  continue  to  call  the  Banausic 

Crinciple,  was  to  effect  a  change  in  Lord  Grey's  application  of 
is  politics,  if  not  in  his  politics  themselves.  When  the  Ryders 
became  srandees,  and  the  vote  of  a  Pepper  Arden  was  as  good 
as  that  of  a  Devonshire ;  when  the  aristocracy  of  the  robe  already 
threatened  to  swamp  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Grey  began  to  draw 
distinctions.  He  did  not  include  the  new  men,  when  he  spoke 
of  standing  by  his  order.  The  absurd  and  exaggerated  preten- 
sions, too,  of  the  pseudo-aristocrats  did  much  to  increase  his  dis- 
gust. An  exclusive  dignity,  which  the  Shrewsburys  and  Somer- 
sets, the  Newcastles  and  Bedfords,  had  never  ventured  to 
assert,  was  arrogated  by  the  ostentatious  parvenu9j  whom  the 
insanity  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  nation,  had 
hatched  into  so  gaudy  a  corruption.  Their  claims,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  old  Whig  magnates,  were  as  ridiculous  as  the 
pretensions  of  the  servants  in  ^High  Life  Below  Stairs,'  or 
those  of  a  section  of  Anglican  religionaries,  who  would  fain 
make  Leeds  their  Rome,  and  who  claim  for  the  Establishment 
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Ererogatives  which  Rome,  with  all  Christendom  to  back  her, 
ardly  ever  dared  to  assume.  But  the  country  was  with  them, 
the  king  was  with  them,  the  heir  presumptive  was  with  them ; 
and  the  nobleman  of  Brookes's  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  his  cousinhoods  and  his  boroughs  for  aid.  He  was  compelled 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Middle  class,  to  adopt  their  opinions,  to 
compromise  with  their  prejudices,  to  avail  himself  of  tlieir 
energies,  in  order  to  conquer  and  beat  down  the  Plebeian 
Aristocracy  which  governed. 

In  1827  it  could  have  been  Httle  expected  that  the  hour  of 
reti-ibution  was  so  near.  Still  less  could  it  have  been  conceived, 
even  by  tlie  wildest  imagination,  that  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
change  would  be  one  who  mournfully  declared,  while  none  con- 
tradicted him,  that  his  public  career  was  over.  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  named  first  minister.  The  Duke  of  York  was  still 
alive,  to  stimulate  the  hopes,  and  pamper  the  prospects  of  the 
bigots.  But  for  the  veteran  old  Whig  there  was  no  chance. 
The  party  had  almost  to  a  man  deserted.  As,  in  1759,  the 
Tories  and  Jacobites  had  been  dazzled  into  allegiance  by  Lord 
Chatham,  so  the  whole  of  Brookes's  had  been  seduced,  crimped, 
magnetized,  by  Mr.  Canning.  Prime  minister  in  the  meridian 
of  his  life,  wiUi  a  Eim)pean  fame,  with  the  esteem  or  the  fear  of 
the  great  nations,  with  the  intelligence  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  support  him,  with  Ireland,  that  'great  difficulty'  of 
English  statesmen,  no  difficulty  to  liim,  widi  increasing  ma- 
jorities in  the  Commons,  with  just  sufficient  obstacles  in  the 
Liords  to  give  him  the  People,  it  seemed  as  if  his  bold  and  san* 
guiue  temper  might  fail  to  found  a  system,  but  no  one  doubted 
that  his  aaministration  would  be  permanent  and  ^reat.  It  was 
a  fair  spectacle,  like  that  of  the  Knight  in  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  or 
that  of  his  own  namesake  Saint,  to  see  his  glorious  and  heroic 
figure  battling  against  the  calumnies  of  the  day,  and  striking  to 
the  earth  its  brute  and  inarticulate  intolerance.  It  was  a  noble 
and  animating  sight  to  see  him  there  alone,  deserted  by  the 
colleagues  whose  blunders  he  had  saved  from  shame,  abandoned 
by  tlie  voters  whom  he  had  led  to  victory,  and,  by  the  mere 
inspiration  of  his  genius,  creating  friends  out  of  enemies,  col- 
leagues out  of  opponents,  onier  and  a  party  out  of  anarchy  and 
chaos.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Tenth  Satire  so  melancholy, 
as  the  thought  that  in  three  months  all  these  high  and  divine 

aualities  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  No  such  instance  is 
lere  of  a  reverse  in  our  politics.  Not  Sir  William  FoUett's 
recent  and  untimely  death,  nor  Charles  Yorke's,  the  chancellor 
of  a  day,  nor  Charles  Townshend's,  with  the  premiership  within 
his  grasp,  nor  those  six  months  of  successive  ruin,  when  first 
the  I)uke  of  Bern  died,  and  then  when  the  white  stafi*  was  in 
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Bolingbroke's  hand,  the  Queen/ and  afterwards,  when  his  re- 
venge was  ripe,  the  great  monarch  who  had  promised  to  foster 
and  complete  it. 

But  in  those  days  of  1827  there  was  another  spectacle  as 
noble  and  as  stirring,  as  full  of  fair  example  and  illustrious 
incentive.  As  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  Forum  was  full  of  bitterness  and  confusion,  here  and  there 
mieht  have  been  seen  a  senator,  melancholy  and  grave,  standing 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  throes,  and  agonies,  of  the  republic. 
*  like  some  lone  column  of  his  native  Rome.' 

Such  was  the  bearing  of  Lord  Grey.  His  party  had  de- 
serted the  old  colours,  but  it  was  as  fearlessly  as  in  his  youth, 
when  Fox  was  by  to  cheer,  that  he  lifted  up  that  banner  of 
freedom,  which  tmrough  life  he  had  so  rarely  seen  victorious, 
but  which 

*  Still  torn  but  flying, 
Streamed  like  a  thunderstorm  against  the  mni,* 

And  never  was  it  raised  under  more  hopeless  or  melancholy 
auspices.  Sole  and  lonely,  with  the  benches  of  the  opposition 
on  which  he  still  sat  crowded  to  a  majority  by  those  whom  he 
had  always  opposed;  with  the  benches  confronting  him 
thronged  by  those  friends  with  whom  he  had  ever  acted,  with 
that  feeling  of  affection  all  turned  inwards,  which  to  old  men, 
to  whom  new  connections  are  impossible,  is  very  bitter,  with 
that  sense 

'  Of  friends,  once  parted, 
Grovm  single-hearted/ 

which  was  all  the  more  keen  and  intense,  because  a  grave, 
proud  man,  he  did  not  show  it;  it  was  a  sight  to  move  reverence, 
awe,  and  if  such  a  word  may  be  used  of  greatness,  sympathy. 
But  when  at  length  he  rose  to  forbid  the  bans  between  the 
Whigs  and  Mr.  Canning,  when  with  passionate  remonstrance 
he  appealed  to  the  old  traditions,  when  with  savage  mockery 
he  sneered  at  the  reputed  liberalism  of  Mr.  Canning — more 
liberal  forsooth  than  his  late  colleagues  of  administration,  a  fact 
which  could  only  be  known  through  himself,  a  cabinet  minister 
-— fM>  addiiianal  re€Uon  for  trusting  him — ^when,  too,  with  all 
the  hate  which  their  long  political  duel  had  provoked,  he  dashed 
off  a  picture  of  his  great  rival's  career,  from  1809,  downwards, 
darkly  and  powerfully  conceived,  but  executed  with  all  the 
arts  of  a  practised  rhetoric,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
listen  without  something  of  that  glow  when  one  first  reads  the 
Ctesiphon  or  Catiline.  The  opposition  rang  with  applause; 
they  had  been  ill  accustomed  to  cheer  such  eloquence,  and 
their  every  prejudice  was  sei-ved  with  every  stroke  of  the 
flashing  weapon  which  was  so  skilfully  wielded.      But,  as  if 
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their  approbation  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul,  it  was 
with  a  stern  disdain  that  Lord  Grey  turned  round  to  repudiate 
their  connection,  and  to  annihilate  the  growing  hopes  of  so 
great  a  coadjutor.  For  himself,  he  was  alone,  satisned  to  be 
alone  in  his  adherence  to  principles  which  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury he  had  bonie  intact  through  chequered  times,  which  others 
might  abandon,  but  which  were  now  still  dearer  to  him,  because 
they  were  now  his  friends  and  his  supports  in  his  otherwise 
unn*iended  and  unsupported  isolation.  As  for  power,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  convictions,  his  language  was  almost  as 
forlorn  and  melancholy  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  might  be 
to-morrow. 

*  Those  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  my  opinions,  are  aware  that  I  have  for  some  years  been 
withdrawing  myself  more  and  more  from  a  direct  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  country.  As  long,  however,  as  I  do  remain, 
I  am  anxious  to  keep  in  that  situation  in  which  I  can  do  what  I 
consider  the  most  good.  To  take  a  more  active  part  in  public 
business  is  quite  out  of  my  intention.  "  Non  eadem  est  eetas, 
non  mens."  With  the  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  I  concur  in 
most  questions ;  and  to  him  I  wul  on  every  occasion  give  my 
support,  where  I  conscientiously  can ;  but  at  the  same  time  1 
must  declare,  that  I  will  never  shrink  from  opposing  any  and 
every  measure  which  I  cannot  conscientiously  approve.  I  shall 
not,  however,  again  embark  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  politics, 
upon  which  all  my  life,  till  now,  I  have  navigated,  Goa  knows 
with  how  little  success,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  I  have  done  so  with  an  honest  and  ap- 
proving conscience.' 

But  a  little  while,  and  in  three  short  years  the  House  of  Lords 
presented  a  very  different  spectacle.  Fuller  than  it  had  been  on 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  or  the  Queen,  with  the  bar 
thronged  by  the  Commons,  with  the  gallery  crowded  by  the 
People,  a  Minister  was  proposing  the  greatest  measure  since  the 
Revolution.  That  noble  form  was  dilated  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  historic  functions,  that  severely  inteUectual  beauty 
was  radiant  with  exultation.  It  was  the  hour  of  retribution 
upon  the  spurious  aristocracy  who  had  so  long  sat  in  the  high 

f)lace5,  and  done  such  grievous  wrongs  upon  the  People  of  Eng- 
and.  But  Lord  Grey  was  of  too  lofly  and  noble  a  nature  to 
strike  the  foe  whom  he  felt  to  be  falling.  What  can  be  more 
seemly  and  graceful,  more  full  of  the  af  xaipgr^gflrt^,  more  iEschy- 
lean  than  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
It  was  as  if  he  respected  the  old  gods,  though  he  celebrated  the 
new. 

*  Do  I  propose  that  your  lordships  should  be  deprived  of 
any  part  of  your  legitimate  influence?     God  forbid  1      The. 
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respect  due  to  your  rank,  and  the  influence  which  from  property 
you  necessarily  possess,  will  belong  to  you  after  the  passing  of 
this  bill,  as  fully  and  in  as  great  a  degree  as  they  do  now.  The 
peers  of  this  country  have  not,  and  I  thank  Ood  that  they  have, 
not,  any  of  those  exclusive  immunities  or  privileges  which  be- 
longed to  the  old  nobility  of  France.  The  nobility  of  this 
country  are  mixed  and  blended  with  the  people.  They  share  all 
their  burdens,  they  partake  of  all  their  benefits,  they  unite  in 
the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  they  are  landed  proprietors,  they 
live  on  their  estates,  they  perform  their  duty  as  magistrates,  they 
are  known  as  neighbours ;  in  all  these  ways  and  many  others 
they  acquire  esteem  and  confidence,  which  are  given  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  rank  as  in  consideration  of  their  good  con^ 
duct,  and  the  kind  offices  they  bestow  on  all  around  them.' 

But  in  his  reply,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  fifth  morning  of  debate, 
when  attack  after  attack,  and  acciisation  after  accusation,  had 
stirred  up  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  man,  when  we  can  see 
into  his  very  soul,  how  calm  and  serene  it  seems  in  the  midst 
of  that  hot  and  impassioned  atmosphere,  how  grave  and  gentle 
are  the  words  of  the  slandered  statesman. 

'  I  have  Uved  a  long  life  of  exclusion  from  office,  I  had  no 
official  habits,  I  possessed  not  the  advantages  which  official 
habits  confer,  I  am  fond  of  retirement  and  domestic  Ufe,  and  I 
lived  happy  and  contented  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  was 
surrounded  by  those  to  whom  I  am  attached  by  the  warmest 
ties  of  affection.  What,  then,  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have 
induced  me  to  plunge  into  all  the  difficulties,  not  imforeseen,  of 
my  present  situation  ?  What  else,  in  my  declining  years  ? 
•  **  What  else  could  tempt  me  on  these  stormy  seas? 
Bankrupt  of  life,  but  prodigal  of  ease." ' 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  have  we  the  space  to  do  justice 
to  the  unswerving  onwardness,  stout  heart,  and  inflexible  courage 
with  which  Lord  Orey  carried  the  great  measure  to  a  successful 
issue.  Through  opposition,  and  hostility,  and  intrigue,  and 
wavering,  he  held  on  his  high  course.  His  popularity  amon^ 
all  classes,  except  the  spurious  aristocracy  whom  he  conquered, 
was  such  as  no  minister  had  ever  before  obtained.  The  king, 
the  people,  the  middle  class,  all  but  the  few  and  privileged  were 
with  him.  And  even  among  these,  there  were  many  who  could 
not  see  without  some  emotion  the  *  old  man  eloquent,'  who  had 
half  a  century  before  voted  for  Mr.  Pitt's  Reform  Bill,  who  had 
never  varied,  or  flinched,  or  hesitated;  and  who,  on  the  third 
reading  of  his  own  measure,  and  when  it  was  to  pass,  was  so 
affected  as  to  be  obliged  to  sit  down  without  finishing  his 
speech.  *  Those  who  lived  to  see  such  happy  days,  and  to  act 
in  so  glorious  a  scene,  will  perhaps  recall  to  mind  with  some 
tenderness  of  sentiment,  now  he  is  no  more,  a  man,  who  con- 
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tributed  his  mite  to  carry  on  so  good  a  work;  and  who  desired 
life  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  a  King  of  Great  Britain  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  country,  and  a  Patriot  King  at  the 
h^  of  a  united  People/  * 

But  in  contrast  to  these  glowing  words  of  Bolingbrokcy 
which  it  was  the  great  fortune  of  only  two  ministers  since  his 
time  to  fulfil,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  and  Lord  Grey,  in  1832,  the 
last  passage  of  his  public  career  was  full  of  shame  and  sadness. 
We  are  not  about  to  attempt  any  solution  of  the  small  myste- 
ries and  insubordinate  intrigues  which  led  to  Lord  Grey's 
retirement,  in  1834.  It  was  as  if  the  Greek  army,  when  its 
achievements  were  over  and  the  citadel  had  fallen,  had  con- 
spired to  expose  to  derision  the  grave  and  aged  chieftain  by 
whose  prudent  counsels  they  alone  had  prevailed.  But  it  wdfl 
in  future  times  be  a  matter  of  singular  bewilderment  among 
historians,  to  whom  all  the  exclusive  habits  and  oligarchical 
pride  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  Whig  aristocrat  will  be 
things  unknown,  to  believe  that  the  only  reason  for  Lord  Grey's 
resignation  was  because  one  of  his  ofiicials  had  made  advances 
to  remove  Mr.  O'Connell's  disinclination  to  the  Coercion  Bill. 
Strange  was  it,  that  because  some  regard  was  thus  shown 
for  the  opinions  of  one  who  a^eed  with  the  minister  in  each 
and  every  tenet  of  his  Liberalism,  who  had  brought  to  him  a 
numerous  and  formidable  support,  who  had  the  confidence  of 
the  universal  Irish  people,  because  of  this  that  Lord  Grey 
should  thus  have  expressed  his  indignant  reprobation: — 

*  I  need  not  refer  your  lordships  to  what  nas  recently  passed 
in  this  House  on  certain  questions  being  put  and  answered,  when 
I  was  asked,  whether  in  any  communication  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  person  who  is  known  for  the  strong  part  he  takes 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  (I  will  not  stay  to  describe  him  in  any 
other  terms,)  when  I  was  asked,  my  lords,  whether  I  was  a  party 
to  that  communication^!  stated  then,  and  repeat  it  now,  that 
those  communications  were  not  only  made  without  my  concur- 
rence but  without  my  knowledge ;  and  that  if  I  had  been  pre- 
viously apprised  of  them,  there  was  no  power  or  influence  that 
I  possess  which  I  would  not  have  used  to  prevent  them,  for  I 
knew,  as  the  event  itself  has  proved,  that  communications  of 
any  description  whatever^  even  of  the  very  slightest  nature^ 
could  not  safely  be  made  to  that  quarter;  and  I  should  have 
impressed  on  any  member  of  the  government  who  had  proposed 
such  a  communication  to  me,  that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of 
the  government,  and  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
that  any  communication  whatever  should  be  made  to  the  person 
in  question.' 

Superb  language  this — and  such    as   had  better   befitted 
*  Idea  of  aPttriot  King. 
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an  Elizabethan  deputy  iu  speaking  of  an  Iiisiiman,  than 
a  wise  minister  in  reference  to  his  strongest  and  most  powerful 
ally.  But,  as  Lord  Grey  proceeded  in  his  last  speech,  as  he 
went  into  himself  and  told  tne  House  how  his  resolution  to  resign 
had  been  taken  as  far  back  as  the  resignations  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  great  man 
prevailed  over  the  artificial  training  of  the  noble.  How  modest 
are  these  sentiments : — 

'  In  March  last  I  completed  ray  seventieth  year,  and  at  that 
period  of  life,  a  man,  although  he  might  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  office  which  I  hold,  under  ordinary  and  easy 
circumstances,  yet  considering  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
I  felt  that  the  duties  imposed  on  me  were  too  much  for  my 
strength,  and  that  I  should  therefore  be  justified  in  retiring.  On 
receiving  my  noble  friend's  (Althorp's)  resignation,  therefore,  I 
saw  no  alternative,  but  felt  impelled  by  irresistible  necessity  to 
tender  my  own  to  his  majesty  at  the  same  time.  Those  resigna- 
tions have  been  accepted  by  his  majesty,  and  I  now  stand  here, 
discharging  the  duties  of  office  only  till  such  time  as  his  majesty 
shall  be  enabled  to  supply  my  place.  I  trust  that  in  tliis  painful 
statement — ^in  this  last  scene  of  my  political  life — I  may  expe- 
rience your  lordships'  indulgence.  1  have  stated  the  circum- 
stances candidly  to  your  lordships — I  wish  to  disguise  nothing; 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  submit  to  your  lordships'  censure,  if  you 
think  me  in  fault :  but  I  claim  your  lordships'  indulgence,  if  my 
errors  admit  of  excuse.  I  call  on  your  lordships  and  the  public 
for  a  just  and  even  kind  consideration  of  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  I  have  been  placed.  I  came  into  the  govern- 
ment at  a  season  of  great  difficulty,  and  I  never  should  have 
occupied  my  present  situation,  if  1  could  have  persuaded  the 
noble  marquis  near  me  (Lord  Lansdowne)  to  accept  it.  I  may 
have  much  to  account  for  to  j^our  lordships,  and  to  the  country, 
with  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  I  have  discharged  my 
duty :  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  stand  excused  in  your  lordships' 
and  in  my  country's  opinion,  for  any  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples which  I  have  professed,  or  for  any  deviation  from  that  con- 
duct which  became  a  man  of  honour.' 

Of  his  eloquence,  the  few  extracts  which  we  have  given  will 
afford  but  an  imperfect  idea.  Even  in  these  days  of  short-hand, 
the  exclamation  of  iEschines  still  holds  good — '  Ah,  if  you  had 
but  heard  him  ! '  The  Times  or  Hansard  may  represent  ever  so 
faithfully  the  words,  but  these  are  but  little  of  the  orator.  His 
frame,  with  its  thousand  movements,  quick  and  luminous,  the 
myriad  changes  of  expression,  the  lightning  of  the  eye,  the 
vicissitude  of  impulse,  the  smile  or  sneer  opposite,  the  flashing 
gesture  which  retorts,  surely  the  person  is  as  eloquent  as  the 
speech.     Read  Mr.  Canning's  noble  image  of  the  Ship,  or  his 
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appeal  to  the  alarms  of  Europe,  and  then  look  upon  his  stateW 
figure  and  animated  aspect  in  Lawrence's  picture,  and  you  will 
hesitate  to  decide  which  has  done  the  most  m  assistance  of  your 
ideal.  Thus,  too,  of  Lord  Grey,  it  would  be  as  hard  for  those 
who  never  heard  him  to  conceive  his  powers,  with  nothing  but  a 
reported  speech  before  them,  as  to  trace  the  proportions  of  that 
Charles  who  sat  to  Vandyke  and  Bernini  in  the  skeleton  at 
Windsor,  or  the  grandeurs  of  the  Troad  in  the  mimetic  village 
of  Helenus.  But  to  us  who  remember  him,  let  us  try  to  gather 
together  and  recall  some  among  those  attributes  that  irradiated 
and  gave  a  colour  to  speeches,  which  posterity  will  only  be  able 
to  appreciate  from  their  effects.  That  high  and  commanding 
presence,  which  seemed  to  sway  and  dominate  the  House,  that 
solemn  and  beautiful  head,  as  of  a  senator  of  Titian's  looking 
down  in  Venetian  palaces,  severe  and  mournful,  on  the  foreigner 
and  the  money-changer  who  had  so  strangely  come  within  those 
walls ;  those  eyes  full  of  a  becoming  melancholy,  reheved  by  a 
sort  of  disdainful  cynicism  in  the  mouth,  as  though  in  token  of 
a  long  public  Ufe's  experience,  that  lofty  and  me^tative  brow, 
shadowed  by  grey  hairs,  that  broad  bust  and  tall  person,  which 
dilated  broader  and  taller  as  he  spoke,  that  superb  bearing,  with 
all  its  grave  dignity  of  gesture,  that  graceful  attire — ^the  very- 
blue  riband,  all  these — ^we  can  still  see,  as  we  saw  them  when  a 
boy.  We  can  recall,  too,  something  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  young  imagination  was  struck  by  Lord  Grey's  appear- 
ance. He  seemed  to  come  out^  so,  out  of  all  that  lordly  assem- 
bly, to  belong  to  another  generation,  another  school,  another 
age.  It  was  Hke  the  patrician  images  which,  in  the  evil  days  of 
corruption  and  decline,  the  Romans  still  saw  to  recall  the  palmy 
days  of  public  eloquence  and  virtue.  Even  Lord  Grey's  intona- 
tion had  something  of  a  bygone  century :  in  its  slow  and  mea- 
sured clearness,  so  different  from  our  railroad  and  indistinct 
rapidity,  in  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  the  rayiherSy  and 
neythersy  and  obleegeds,  in  the  traditional  euphonism  of  old 
bon-tony — above  all,  in  its  exquisite  and  faultless  melody. 

His  common  tone,  perhaps,  wanted  in  vivacity,  but  it  had  a 
sort  of  latent  pathos,  that  rare,  deep,  almost  tremulous  vibration, 
as  if  it  struggled  with  profound  emotions,  which  contrasted 
tenderly  and  strangely  with  the  severity  of  his  chaste,  cold, 
dignified,  epic  eloquence,  but  which  won  at  once  upon  sus- 
ceptible and  delicate  organizations.  There  is  something  irresist- 
ible in  the  softness  of  proud  men.  *  Nam  saepe  virtus  et 
magnificentia,  in  qua  gravitas,  et  autoritas  est,  plus  proficit  ad 
misericordiam  promovendum,  quam  humilitas  et  obsecratio.'* 
His  voice,  too,  was  so  far  monotonous,  that  it  lent  itself  more 

*  Cic.  de  inrent. 
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willingly  to  pomp  and  solemnityj  than  to  vehemence  or  anima- 
tion. Not  that  Lord  Grey's  replies  were  ever  ineffective,  but 
there  was  in  them  a  mournful  dignity,  rather  than  the  abrupt- 
ness and  personality  of  anger ;  they  had  more  of  the  reproof 
tlian  the  retort,  more  of  the  rebuke  than  the  rejoinder.  He 
always  spoke  as  from  above.  Even  those  who  had  sat  upon  the 
woolsack  he  answered  as  if  he  had  sat  upon  the  throne.  The 
grave  inflections  of  his  voice  in  his  reply  to  one  of  Lord  Ljmd- 
hurst's  keen  attacks  on  the  Reform  Bill,  as  of  a  patrician  who 
had  been  outraged,  are  still  lingering  in  our  ear.  And  in 
relief  to  that  melancholy  calmness,  came  cheers  as  passionate  as 
had  ever  rung  within  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  may  almost 
fancy  we  can  yet  see  the  swarthy  and  Strafford-like  beauty  of 
Lord  Durham,  pale  with  emotion,  with  his  dark  eyes  flashing 
Are  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  chief  and  kinsman. 

We  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  rare  merits  of  Lord  Grey's  voice, 
because,  even  in  a  country  where  the  word  Orator  is  only  in  use 
as  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  a  nickname  haply  for  some  Com- 
missioner of  Bankruptcy,  we  are  singularly  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  if  we  as  absurdly  affect  to  deride  it.  Sir  William 
Follett  was  a  proof  of  this  in  his  parliamentary  success;  jaded  and 
fatigued  with  the  morning's  practice,  and  with  thought  of  the 
morrow  that  was  to  come,  with  the  seeds  of  his  fatal  illness  work- 
ing within  him,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  excellence  of  his  matter 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  charm  and  fascination  of  his  manner. 
Yet  country  gentlemen,  who  were  impatient  at  listening  to 
speakers  like  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
give  you  one  idea  and  suggest  another,  with  every  sentence, 
would  hang  for  hours  unwearied,  if  unimproved,  upon  the  music 
of  his  wor<fe.  Lord  Mahon,  a  critic  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
was  so  struck  by  the  exquisite  harmony  of  his  modulation  as  to 
consecrate  a  note  to  it  in  his  History  of  England.  And  there  is 
many  a  public  man  now  alive  who  enjoys  similar  advantages,  or 
as  the  phrase  has  it,  is  said  to  speak  above  himself^  because  he 
is  possessed  of  *  that  most  excellent  thing  in  man,'  a  good 
voice.  If  Lord  EUenborough  had  only  himself  spoken  the  Som- 
nauth  proclamation  in  that  beautiful  tone  of  his,  we  believe  that 
the  bishops  might  have  cheered ;  and  to  you,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
we  know  by  experience,  we  can  hearken  for  a  whole  evening, 
on  molasses,  for  the  soft,  persuasive,  mellifluous,  flute-like 
clearness  of  your  enunciation.  Yes,  even  in  a  material  age,  we 
still  care  something  about  the  manner.  Suppose  the  most 
passionate  speech  of  O'Connell  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  spoken  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  would  the  frieze  coats  be  stirring,  or  the  hats  be 
in  the  air  ?  And  some  day  or  other,  when  Parliament  shall 
have  been  degraded  into  a  vestry,  and  our  noble  English  lan- 
guage frittered  away  into  a  slang  for  clerks — when  the  mincing, 
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flippant,  and  epicene  tone  which  now  prevails  shall  haye  been 
confirmed,  we  shall  feel  all  the  loss  of  that  voice — the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  grave,  the  most  pathetic,  and  therefore,  like 
sad  music,  awaking  many  a  fine  thought  and  deep  feeling,  the 
most  suggestive,  the  most  finished,  tne  most  artful,  the  most 
natural,  the  most  rhetorical,  that  we  ever  heaixl. 

Of  Lord  Grey's  style,  it  will  be  plain,  after  what  we  have 
said,  that  it  must  lose  greatly  without  the  embellishment  and 
illustration  of  his  voice  and  presence.  But  it  will  always  be 
worth  a  study  for  its  pure  and  classic  lan^age,  for  its  sustained 
spirit,  for  its  sterling  sense,  and  for  a  high  moral  tone,  which 
was  die  reflection  of  high  principle.  It  combined  the  character- 
istics of  two  schools,  which  Cicero  has  described  in  the  Brutus— 
*  Elaborent  alii  levitate,  sBt  equibilitate,  et  puro  quasi  quodam  et 
candido  genere  dicendi.  Ecce  alii  duritatem,  et  severitatem 
quandam  verbis,  et  orationis  auasi  moestitiam  sequuntur.'  The 
elaborateness,  the  polish,  the  oalance,  the  purity,  the  refinement 
of  the  one,  were  all  Lord  Grey's, — the  hardness,  the  severity, 
even  the  sadness,  of  the  other.  The  care  was  indeed  so  great, 
the  vocabulary  so  chaste,  the  diction  so  exquisite,  the  correct- 
ness so  Addisonian,  that  the  style  belonged  rather  to  Anne's 
reign  than  to  William's.  But  it  exaggerated  the  faults  of  that 
period.  Its  Virgilian  elegance  was  always  graceful,  but  it  was 
cold  and  inanimate ;  it  was  too  frequently  deficient  in  breadth, 
strength,  and  passion.  His  argument  was  precise  and  logical, 
but  it  might  nave  had  more  vigour,  more  terseness,  more 
cogency,  more  compression ;  there  was  an  absence,  too,  of  the 
picturesque  apostrophe,  of  the  sudden  burst,  of  the  magnetic 
power,  of  the  rich  illustration,  of  the  blighting  sarcasm,  of  the 
ingenious  flexibility,  of  the  divine  improvisation,  of  much  that 
we  have  heard  or  read  of,  and  admired  in  others.  If  he  had 
added  these  to  all  his  other  Qualities,  he  would  have  been  not 
only  tlie  first  of  modem  speakers,  but  a  perfect  Orator.  As  it 
was,  he  was  the  only  speaker,  we  ever  heard,  to  whom  one 
might  have  given  many  things,  but  from  whom  one  would  have 
taken  nothing  away.  We  would  have  given  him  more  imagina- 
tion, more  invention,  more  wit,  more  humour,  a  philosophy 
larger  and  less  prejudiced,  a  knowledge  of  letters  more  vanous 
and  profound,  a  genius  more  humane  and  spiritual,  but  from  his 
appearance,  voice,  manner,  gesture,  presence,  matter,  we  never 
could  wish  any  thing  away.  There  was  nothing  in  them  that 
was  not  in  complete  keeping,  in  exquisite  proportion,  in  perfect 
harmony,  in  consummate  taste.  He  was,  in  fine,  the  only 
speaker  we  ever  heard,  except  Monsieur  Guizot,  who  realized  to 
us  a  particular  standard  of  rhetoric.  Neither  of  them  were  of 
the  highest;  there  are  many  men  who  attempt  far  higher. 
Lord  JBrougham,  for  example,  and  M.  de  Lamartine; — but  M. 
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Guizot  and  Lord  Grey  were  the  only  speakers  we  ever  heard 
who  seemed  to  us,  in  their  respective  manners,  to  be  perfect 
rhetoricians.  They  might  have  opened  a  school  at  once  at 
Athens;  and  Gorgias  or  Protagoras  might  have  depreciated 
the  styles,  but  not  a  fault  nor  a  flaw  could  they  have  found  in 
the  teachers  of  the  elo<]^uence. 

Of  Lord  Grey's  public  character,  it  is  so  well  known  and  has 
been  so  thorougnly  canvassed,  that  it  seems  almost  su£Bcient  for 
the  satisfaction  of  particular  and  rival  judgments  to  write  his  name. 
It  will  pass  into  a  proverb,  and  represent,  not  a  system  like 
Mr.  Pitt's  or  Mr.  Fox's,  but  an  idea,  which  lasts  longer  than  a 
system.  He  was  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison  of  aristocratic 
politics.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  the  very  soul  of  per- 
sonal honour,  he  was  the  last  type  of  that  old  party  honour 
which  the  Eclecticism  of  our  day  has  now  vrithered  and  de- 
stroyed. He  was,  throughout  his  long  life,  governed  by  rules, 
canons,  punctilios,  precedents  of  consistency  which  are  already 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  Broadstone  of  Honour  or  the  Mores 
Catholici.  He  was  as  sensitively  alive  to  the  honour  of  his 
followers  as  of  his  own;  the  trustee  of  their  character,  and  the 
defender  of  their  faith.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry 
the  principle  of  party,  connection,  that  the  description  given  by 
Lord  Clarendon  of  a  great  Magnate,  would  well  apply  to 
him.  *  His  kindness  and  affection  to  his  friends  were  so  strong, 
that  they  were  so  many  marriages  for  better  and  worse,  and  so 
many  leagues  offensive  and  defensive ;  as  if  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  love  all  his  friends,  and  to  make  war  upon  all  they 
were  angry  with,  let  the  case  be  what  it  would,  ^d  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  was  an  enemy  in  the  same  excess,  and  prose^^ 
cuted  those  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  vrith  the  utmost 
rigour  and  animosity,  and  was  not  easily  induced  to  recon- 
ciuation.' 

Like  the  Gonfalonier  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the  standard, 
with  all  its  alliances,  and  all  its  feuds,  had  been  committed  to 
his  chame,  and  he  determined  to  sustain  it  without  vaiUng  to  a 
foe,  ana  without  a  stain  upon  its  folds.  The  old  Whig  tra- 
ditions were  preserved  by  him  pure  and  intact,  sacred  and  com- 
plete. Their  ^eatest  modem  illustrations  were  of  his  achieve- 
ment. The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  1807,  when  he  was 
Foreign  Secretary ;  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  1834,  when  he 
was  Irrime  Minister;  their  lonj?  and  magnanimous  exile  from 
power,  from  1806  down  to  1830,  for  the  sake  of  emancipation 
and  of  Ireland ;  the  Reform  BiU,  which  he  proposed  in  one 
century  and  which  he  carried  in  another.  Such  were  amone 
the  tnumphs  of  his  magnificent  career.  Rare  trophies,  and 
almost  unexampled  in  one  public  life !  With  Mr.  Canning's 
name,  for  instance,  there  are,  alas !  no  associations  of  success ; 
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his  whole  existence  was  a  fruitless  and  gallant  struggle  for 
justice,  which  was  tardily  obtained — when  he  had  died.  And 
these  great  deeds  were  memorably  carried,  not  by  artifice,  nor 
machination,  nor  state-craft ;  not  by  the  maxims  of  '  the 
Prince,'  here  bowing  to  the  Monarch,  there  bending  to  the 
People,  here  abating  a  principle,  there  compromising  a  truth  ; 
but  by  a  straightforward,  open,  honest,  public-hearted  English 
course  of  conduct.  He  was  die  most  inflexible, — might  we 
not  almost  say, — the  most  virtuous  of  modem  politicians.  His 
epitaph  should  be  written,  '  Here  lies  one  who  never  changed 
an  opinion.' 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  haste,  and  with  a  negligence 
which  at  some  future  period  we  shall  care  to  improve.  But,  in 
a  periodical  which  would  fain  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  more 
Catholic  and  large-hearted  among  our  Engush  Universities,  it 
seemed  to  us  a  gentle  office,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  young  un- 
dertaking, to  oner  to  greatness  an  early  tribute  of  tne  coming 
fame.  *The  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  posterity. 
And  however  awkward  be  the  attempt,  how  faint  soever  tne 
first  voices  of  the  distant  chorus,  they  still  give  the  moral,  and 
assure  the  colour  of  the  sentence. 

We  have  written,  too,  without  hope  or  passion,  without  fear 
or  prejudice.  Or  if  there  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  one  which  might 
persuade  to  judge  harshly  and  speak  unfavourably.  We  have 
not  belonged  to  the  same  army,  nor  worn  the  same  uniform,  nor 
respected  the  same  standard.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  mea- 
sure the  parts  of  the  general  of  an  opposing  army,  by  the 
ribaldry  and  slang  of  one's  own  camp  followers, — ^as  absurd  as 
if  a  Wnig  were  to  judge  Tyrconnell  by  Lillibullero,  or  a  French- 
man take  his  idea  of  Marlborough  from  '  Malbrook.'  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary system,  there  have  been,  perhaps  as  long  as  it  lasts,  there 
may  always  be  two  great  parties.  Wone  but  an  Irishman  can 
believe,  that  the  one  is  absolutely  right,  or  the  other  absolutely 
wrong.  Each,  rather,  has  had  in  its  custody  a  true  faith.  Each 
represents  a  necessity  for  England.  The  creed  of  this  is  love  of 
antiquity  and  abhorrence  of  disorder,  the  creed  of  that,  desire 
for  improvement,  and  detestation  of  oppression.  To  different 
temperaments  each  has  its  particular  charms.  One  of  our 
nortnem  voyagers  has  declared  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
character  oi  his  men,  by  their  habits  during  leisure.  Those 
of  romantic  or  melancholy  disposition  were  wont  to  linger 
at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  interchange  regrets  for  old 
times  and  their  native  land ;  others,  of  bolder  and  more  san- 
guine temper,  would  crowd  about  the  forecastle,  and  stimulate 
each  other  with  hopes  of  new  excitement  and  fresh  adventure. 
Such  as  this  the  dissidence  of  public  men.    The  pensive  and  su- 
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perstitlous,  the  chivalrous  and  formal^  the  rich  and  contented, 
the  timid  and  cautious,  are  alike  natural  Conservatives.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ardent  and  unsettled,  the  visionary  and  the 
optimist,  the  poor  and  persecuted,  cast  themselves  at  once  into 
the  Movement.  Each  party  has  much  to  stir  the  heart,  and 
move  the  imagination.  Each  boasts  its  noble  army  of  martyrs : 
Charles,  Laud,  Strafford,  Falkland,  Derwentwater,  Balmerino,  on 
one  side;  Raleigh,  Hampden,  Vane,  Russell,  Sydney,  on  the  other. 
Each  has  its  goodly  fellowship  of  prophets :  here  the  Nonjurors, 
there  the  Nonconformists.  Each,  too,  has  its  heroic  succession : 
Clarendon  and  Southampton,  Ormonde  and  Bolingbroke, 
Wyndham  and  Mansfield,  Pitt  and  Windham,  Canning  and 
Walter  Scott,  shed  a  lustre  over  this  calendar ;  that  is  adorned 
by  the  names  of  Pym  and  Eliot,  Somers  and  Godolphin,  Fox 
and  Burke,  Romilly  and  Holland.  Among  these  last  names 
Lord  Grey's  will  rank  conspicuous  and  high :  Partisan,  Politi- 
cian, Country  Gentleman,  Patrician,  Minister,  Speaker,  States- 
man, he  was  always  admirable^-a  great  man  who  has  left  a 
great  example. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  S.  K. 
Drummond,  Perpetual  Cui-ate  of  St.  John's^  Brighton. 
Hatchard.     London,  1845. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  provoking  work,  because  it  at  once  reminds 
us  keenly  of  one  of  the  very  principal  desiderata  in  the  theolo- 
gical literature  of  the  day,  and  painfully  impresses  us  with  the 
perception  of  its  total  inadequacy  to  the  office  of  supplying  this 
desideratum.  Few  things  are  more  wanted  than  a  brief  sum- 
mary and  outline  of  Christian  theology,  whether  as  a  manual 
for  msti-ucting  the  young,  or  as  a  sketch  or  chart  which  may 
enable  those  more  advanced  in  years  to  locate  and  harmonize 
their  religious  reading.  But  such  a  work,  not  to  mention  other 
qualifications,  requires  emphatically  a  clear  head ;  while  the  pre- 
sent author,  not  to  mention  other  disqualifications,  is  as  indis- 
tinct and  as  inconsistent  in  his  enunciation  of  doctrine,  as  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  him  misguided  in  his  doctrinal  views 
on  several  of  the  most  important  subjects. 

We  will  give  one  instance  of  this,  not  as  bein^  the  most  sig- 
nal, by  any  means,  that  could  be  found,  but  because  of  the 
fearful  superstition  which  the  author  advocates  in  the  passage 
we  proceed  to  quote : — 

*  If  man  will  be  happy,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  his  sins  are  for- 
given ;  that,  while  he  acknowledges  with  bitter  sorrow  of  heart  what 
an  unworthy  sinner  he  is,  yet  upon  the  authority  of  what  God  has  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible,  he  is  happy  in  the  oisured  confidence  that  God 
hcu,  for  Christ  s  sake,  forgiven  him  all  his  trespasses.*— (p.  6,  7.) 

We  will  take  this  passage  in  illustration  of  both  our  charges; 
first,  of  the  inconsistency;  and,  secondly,  of  the  indistinctness 
with  which  the  author  holds  doctrine.  In  the  very  next  sen- 
tence he  says, — 

*  The  nearer  we  approach  to  God,  and  live  in  obedience  to  the  will, 
and  draw  out  from  the  love,  and  are  submissive  to  the  law  of  God,  in 
that  proportion,  and  in  that  alone,  are  we  happy.* 

Supposing,  then,  a  Christian  daily  growing  in  holiness,  but 
for  that  very  reason  so  deeply  and  increasingly  penetrated  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  that  he  has  not  this  undoubting  be- 
lief of  his  own  personal  forgiveness,  in  regard  to  all  past  sin, — 
is  he  happy  or  unhappy  ?     '  Happiness,'  says  Mr.  Drummond  in 
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one  sentence,  *  is  onl^  proportional  to  holiness : '  *  no  happiness,' 
he  says,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  *  is  attainable,  unless  a  man 
is  satisfied  his  sins  are  forgiven.'  Will  Mr.  Drummond  try  and 
reconcile  these  statements  ?  We  cannot,  of  course,  in  charity 
to  him,  imagine  him  to  mean,  considering  what  examples  on 
the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Christian  history,  that  no  good 
man  had  ever  a  doubt  that  all  his  past  sins  were  forgiven. 

Now,  as  to  indistinctness.  What  is  the  doctrine  Mr.  Drum- 
mond means  to  express  in  the  first  passage  we  quQted  ?  In  a 
work,  the  nature  of^  which  precludes  explanation  and  amplifica- 
tion, clearness  of  statement  is  especially  desirable.  Is  his  doc- 
trine this — ^that  to  all  who  believe  their  past  sins  forgiven,  their 
sins  are  forgiven  ?  or  does  he  mean  that  to  all  believers  all  their 
past  sins  are  forgiven  ?  if  the  latter,  whom  does  he  mean  by 
*  believers  ? '  believers  in  what  ?  Certainly,  in  a  passage  we 
omitted  from  our  quotation,  he  cites  the  Scripture  phrase,  *  all 
who  believe  in  Him,'  and  uses  it  as  referring  simply  to  those 
who  believe  in  their  own  pardon. 

We  wish  Mr.  Drummond,  when  his  work  comes  to  a  second 
edition,  would  try  and  state  plainly  what  he  means  by  these  in- 
distinct and  yet  most  alarming  expressions.  Further,  should  he 
succeed  (which,  however,  we  venture  to  prophesy  he  will  not)  in 
stating  his  doctrine,  we  wish  he  would  express  where  he  finds 
any  thing  like  it  in  the  Prayer-book ;  a  book  which,  so  he  tells 
us,  *  is  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  judicious  mother  for  the  holy 
training  of  all  her  children.' — (p.  21.) 

The  passage  we  have  cited  is  of  course,  from  its  nature,  worse 
in  doctrine  than  will  be  found  in  other  portions  of  this  little 
work ;  but  in  mistiness  of  thought  and  expression  only  on  a 
level  with  the  average  of  the  volume.  One  result  of  this  is  a 
most  perplexing  mixture  of  discordant  theologies — a  phenome- 
non just  now  very  extensively  prevalent. 

We  earnestly  hope  we  misunderstand  the  following  sentences ; 
but  they  certainly  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  on  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

*The  persons  in  Jehovah  are  co-equal  in  all  the  perfections  and 
attributes  of  Godhead ;  but  gradative  or  successive  in  their  respective 
offices  and  operations.' — (p.  29.) 

*  The  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to  be  sent  from  the  Father  and  from 
the  Son  to  guide  the  Church  into  all  truths.* — (p.  29.) 

*  The  revealed  being  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  assitmed  relation- 
ships of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  condescended  to  give  Himself  to  dwell  in  the 
assumed  nature  of  the  God-Man,  Jesus,  the  Christ/ 

We  have  no  space  for  lengthened  remark ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
bear from  entering  our  hearty  protest  against  the  view  implied 
in  the  following :— « 
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*  Cursed  is  that  gain,  cursed  is  that  recreation,  cursed  is  that  health, 
which  is  gained  hj  criminal  encroachment  on  this  Sacred  Day  (Sunday).' 
-(p.  49.) 

Of  course  criminal  encroachment  is  criminal ;  but  the  passage 
implies  that  recreation  and  health  are  not  among  the  princif^ 
objects  (no  one  says  they  are  the  principal  object)  of  the 
Christian  Sunday.  In  proportion  as  such  views  prevail,  either 
on  the  one  hand  a  most  neavy  yoke,  and  hard  to  be  borne,  is 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  our  poor,  who,  Ood  knows,  are  ill 
enough  able  to  bear  their  inevitable  burthens ;  or  else  on  the 
other  hand,  their  conscience  becomes  reckless,  from  the  hard- 
hearted precepts  preached  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  they 
are  tempted  (not  without  guilt  to  themselves,  but  surely  neither 
without  guilt  to  those  who,  under  the  sanction  of  a  mere 
human  tradition,  tempt  them)  to  give  up  all  endeavours  towards 
leading  a  Christian  life. 

We  should  add,  perhaps,  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  and  are  quite  ready  to  suppose  him  a  very 
active  and  zealous  clergyman,  nor  yet  do  we  mean  to  say  that 
this  work  is  at  all  below  the  average  of  current  Protestant 
theology ;  we  rather  suppose,  indeed,  that  it  by  no  means  is  so. 
We  find  in  it  nothing  whatever  to  praise,  except  the  design. 


Stanhope^  a  Domestic  Novel.     By  Joseph  Middlbton,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Saunders  and  Otley.     London,  1846. 

To  be  cleverly  concise  is  a  rare  talent.  A  mere  mediocrity  may 
contrive  to  spin  out  three  volumes  sufficiently  interesting  to 
escape  absolute  condemnation ;  but  it  requires  the  talent  of  a 
Dickens  to  write  one.  The  Author  of  Stanhope  is  not  equal  to 
the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  and  yet,  we  should  say,  he  is  a 
man  of  no  mean  attainments.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  vividly 
sketched,  and  pure  and  exalted  thoughts  are  often  expressed  in 
language  nearly  approaching  to  true  eloquence.  There  is,  too, 
an  earnest  and  well-directed  sympathy  pervading  the  book — ^a 
kindly  and  generous  advocacy  of  tne  poor  and  distressed — ^that 
goes  far  to  disarm  criticism,  and  make  us  forget  faults,  which 
after  all  may  be  the  result  of  inexperience,  in  the  hearty  ad- 
miration we  are  bound  to  accord  to  the  sentiments  of  the  writer. 


Poems.    By  Coventry  Patmore.     Moxon.     London,  1844. 

A  SMALL  volume  of  very  pretty  poems.  We  cannot  better 
recommend  them  to  our  readers  than  by  quoting  the  following 
lines,  rich  in  beautiful  simplicity : — 
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'  I  knew  a  Boft^eyed  lady,  from  a  noble  foreign  land ; 
Her  words,  I  thought,  were  lowest  when  we  walked  out,  hand  in  hand : 
I  began  to  say,  "  God  pleasing,  I  shall  have  her  for  my  bride," 
Bitter,  bitter,  bitter  was  it  to  me  when  she  died. 

*  In  the  street  a  man  since  stopped  me :  in  a  noble  foreign  tongue 
fie  said  he  was  a  stranger,  poor,  and  strangers  all  among. 
I  know  your  thoughts,  yet  tell  you,  world, — I  gave  him  all  I  had. 
But  1 — I'm  much  the  wisest ;  it  is  you,  O  world !  that's  mad. 

'  He  stared  upon  the  proffered  purse ;  then  took  it,  hand  and  all. 
0 !  what  a  look  he  gave  me,  while  he  kept  my  hand  in  thrall  1 
And  press'd  it  with  a  gratitude  that  made  the  blushes  start ; 
For  I  had  not  deserved  it,  and  it  smote  me  to  the  heart.* 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Oh  Dark  are  the  Bowers.  Song;  written  by  Desmond  Ryan,  Esq.; 
composed  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,     Chappell. 

She  never  Loved  but  Me,  Ballad ;  written  by  Desmond  Hyan,  A.B. ; 
composed  by  F.  N.  Crouch.     Chappell. 

Le  Bal  Costumi,  Containing  La  Polonaise,  Le  Minuet  de  la  Cour, 
Le  Minuet  d'Exaudet,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  new  description 
of  the  figures,  by  Mens.  D 'Albert,  as  danced  at  Her  Majesty's  Grand 
Bal  Costume;  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  by  Charles  Coote. 
Chappell. 

La  Redowas,  A  set  of  Valses  a  deux  Temps,  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  figures,  by  Mens.  D 'Albert;  composed  by  Charles  Coote. 
Chappell. 

Life  Yeux  Blem.  Grande  Valse  Brillante ;  composed  by  F.  Burg- 
miiller.     Chappell. 

Fantaisie  Arabe,  Pour  le  Piano  Forte,  sur  un  Air  National,  par 
Fran9ois  Hiinten.     Chappell. 

[A  superior  selection.  The  instrumental  pieces  are  recommended 
bodi  by  fiGLshion  and  merit,  and  the  Ballad,  She  never  Laved  but  Me,  is 
full  of  sweet  sadness.] 

Why  do  the  Flowers  Bloomy  Mother?  Ballad;  the  Words  taken  from 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine;  composed  by  W.  H.  Cooke.  Duff  and 
Hodgson. 

Oh,  why  that  Sigh,  my  Mother  d^ar.  Ballad;  the  Words  by  J. 
Bohn,  Esq. ;  the  Music  by  Edward  L.  Hime.      Duff  and  Hodgson. 

Art  thou  in  Smiles f  Ballad;  the  Words  by  Mrs.  Crawford;  the 
Music  by  F.  N.  Crouch.     Duff  and  Hodgson. 

Art  thou  in  Tears?  IJallad ;  the  Words  by  E.  J.  Gill;  the  Music 
by  F.  N.  Crouch.     Duff  and  Hodgson. 

The  Chimes,  Song ;  dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. ;  the  Words 
by  J.  E.  Carpenter;  the  Music  by  F.  N.  Crouch.     Duff  and  Hodgson. 
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Philip  the  Falconer.  Song;  -written  by  W.  H.  Bellamy,  Esq.; 
cottposed  bj  Edward  J.  Loder.     Duff  and  Hodgson. 

[Mr.  Grouch  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  commendation.  His 
Music,  always  agreeable,  is  often  of  a  very  high  character,  and  is,  more- 
over, admirably  adapted  to  the  Words.  Art  thou  in  Smiletf  and  Art 
thou  in  Tears  f  are  worthy  of  the  composer  of  Kathleen  Mavoumeen, 
and  higher  praise  it  is  impossible  to  accord.] 

Oh!  ask  fne  not  to  Love  again.  Ballad;  written  by  EUza  Cook; 
the  Music  by  W.  H.  Montgomery.     S.  Nelson. 

Gentle  Mother,  Ballad;  written  and  composed  by  George  Linley. 
S.  Nelson.  * 

The  Happy  Bride,  Written  by  E.  J.  Gill;  composed  by  Edward 
Fitzwilliam.     S.  Nelson. 

Ch  Forth  in  Pride,  Written  and  composed  by  Douglas  Thompson. 
S.  Nelson. 

Beautiful  Sunlight!  Cavatina;  written  by  Emily  Elizabeth  Wille- 
ment ;  the  Music  by  S.  Nelson.     S.  Nelson. 

Come  to  my  Fairy  Home.  Cavatina;  written  by  E.  J.  Gill;  com- 
posed by  S.  Nelson.     S.  Nelson. 

[The  first  and  second  on*  our  list  are  certain  to  be  well  received; 
Eliza  Cook's  charming  poetry  is  done  justice  to  by  the  composer,  and 
linley  has  long  been  an  established  favourite.] 


(No.  Ill  will  bepuUi$hed  on  th4  l9t  SeptemUr.J 
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Art.  I. — HUtoire^  Religieusey  Politique^  ei  LUUraire,  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  composee  sur  les  Documents  in6dits 
et  authentiques,  &c.  Par  J.  Cretineau  Joly.  Paris, 
1844. 

Le  Juif  Errant.     Par  Eugene  Sue.     Paris,  1844. 

*  How  shall  I  become  famous  V  once  asked,  in  ancient  times, 
a  desperado  at  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 

'  Go  and  slay  some  man  already  famous,  and  your  name 
shall  be  handed  down  to  posterity  alono-  with  his,'  was  the 
reply.  And  so  Philip  of  Macedon  fell  by  tlie  dagger  of  an 
assassin. 

Doubtless  tlie  hopes  of  fame,  which  cheered  the  author  of 
the  'Wandering  Jew'  in  his  divine  lucubrations,  were  based 
upon  analogy.  The  murderer  who,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
for  ever  known,  stabbed  the  father  of  Alexander,  is  not  unlike 
the  scribbler  of  obscene  stories  who  attacks  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  in  the  hope  of  linking  his  name,  by  right  of  assassina- 
tion, with  their  ancient  reputation, — that  accumulated  renown 
of  diree  hundred  years. 

But  he  has  struck  at  something  seemingly  immortal.  He 
has  struck  at  a  spirit  which  is  now  in  its  second  apparition; 
and  which,  having  suffered  the  body  it  animated  to  descend 
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into  a  temporary  dissolution,  has  re-entered  the  old  tenement, — 
has  raised  it  from  the  grave, — and  henceforth  offers  a  breast, 
vulnerable  certainly,  but  deathless,  to  all  the  knives  of  all  the 
murderers,  be  they  for  fame,  for  hatred,  or  for  bread. 

Now  M.  Eugene  Sue,  it  is  well  known,  is  partly  for  fame, 
but  a  good  deal  for  the  mutton  chop  and  for  a  crust.  Before 
we  dismiss  him  from  our  consideration,  we  would  remark,  that 
his  French  is  not  considered  by  the  higher  critics  of  his  country 
to  be  either  pure  or  elegant,  and  that  nis  chariacters  are  outside 
the  pale  of  criticism,  in  the  work  which  now  engages  our  atten- 
tion ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  common  mortals,  who  do  not 
habitually  n&eet  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  who  even  fear  that  we 
shall  never  have  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  to  that  gen- 
tleman,— since  it  is  impossible,  we  say,  for  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  his  character  is  powerfully  seized  and  faithfully 
rendered  ;  while  we  frankly  confess  that  we  are  equally  incom- 
petent to  pronounce  on  the  other  personages  who  figure  in  the 
tale, — on  a  pair  of  sisters,  such  as  are  certainly  not  to  be  met 
every  day, — on  a  coquette,  such  as  is  very  seldom  seen, — on  an 
old  soldier,  unlike  any  old  soldier,  French  or  English,  we  have 
ever  heard  of, — on  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  the  most  original 
and  charming  keeper  that  Europe  has  enjoyed  for  centuries; 
and  finally,  on  Jesuits,  such  as  Ignatius  Loyola's  constitutions 
never  formed,  nor  his  society  contained.  On  these  original 
beings,: — on  these  original  sketches,  we  can  form  no  opinion, 
they  are  not  within  tne  range  of  common  experience  nor  of 
decent  probability.  The  very  wild  beasts  of  M.  Sue  are  as 
original,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  their  extraordinary  keeper.  Such 
characters  may  be  faithfully  pourtrayed,  even  to  the  wag  of 
their  tails,  the  glance  of  their  red  eyes,  and  the  tones,  articwate 
and  inarticulate,  of  their  voices.  M.  Sue's  *  Wandering  Jew ' 
also  is,  no  doubt,  very  Uke  the  real  wandering  Jew,  and  his 
Jesuit  die  very  image  of  the  Jesuit  he  had  in  his  mind ;  but  we 
are  as  competent  to  say  so  as  to  say  what  manner  of  man  is 
the  man  of^  the  moon, — an  individual  whom  we  recommend  to 
M.  Sue  as  a  hero  for  his  next  romance,  and  whom  we  think  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  he  may  yet  immortalise.  Could  he  not 
obtain  an  introduction  to  that  personi^e  as  easily  as  he  made 
the  ac<juaintance  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew,'  or  of  the  melo- 
dramatic Jesuit?  M.  Sue's  animosity  is  his  bread,  sarcasm  is 
his  dinner,  and  he  sups  on  slander.  Wishing  him  a  good  di- 
gestion, we  will  now  beg  our  readers  to  turn  with  us  to  the  men 
whose  reputations  he  has  assailed. 

Lord  :Bohngbroke  has  called  a  certain  era  in  the  Swedish 
annals  *  a  confused  rhapsody  of  events.'  The  history  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  partakes  not  this  lyrical  character.    It  is 
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ratner  like  an  epic,— connstent  and  Bublime,  full  of  a  sad  and 
solemn  music,  often  tragical,  but  betnitifiil  always. 

We  would  fain  avoid  severity  in  holding  up  the  weaknesses 
of  that  singular  society.  We  must  remember  and  be  on  our 
guard  against,  the  bias  of  our  northern  notions  and  northern 
prepossessions.  We  must  remember,  that  if  individuals  have 
erred  among  the  so-called  Jesuits,  and  if  such  errors  are,  as 
they  are,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  all  our  preconceived  impres- 
sions— ^yet  great  things  have  been  done,  at  great  times,  and  in 
a  great  manner,  by  that  celebrated  religious  corporation. 

Statesmen  and  courtiers,  men  of  letters  of  pure  taste  and  of 
extraordinary  eloouence,  preachers  of  an  eloquence  more  extra- 
ordinary still,  diplomatists  of  a  tact  the  most  refined  and  the 
most  consummate ;  in  fact,  master-minds  in  every  department 
of  intellectual  exertion,  sages,  and  saints,  and  martyrs,  pass  in 
shadowy  procession  before  the  eye  of  an  historian  of  the  Je- 
suits— charming  him  out  of  his  prejudices  by  the  imposing  ma- 
lesty  of  their  characters  and  of  their  deeds.  In  this  reflection 
lies  our  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  swayed  by  popular  prejudices, 
and  that  in  the  brief  and  bird's-eye  view  wnich  we  shall  now 

!>resent  of  the  Jesuit  history,  a  bentting  impartiality  and  truth- 
iilness  may  be  our  rule. 

To  know  the  children,  let  us  know  the  parent.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Luther  wei*e  the  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Luther  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  man ; 
but  he  was  full  of  animal  instincts.  He  represented  them,  acted 
on  them,  inculcated  them,  and  died  reeking  with  them.  He 
was  the  true  materialist,  the  true  sensualist,  Uie  standard-bearer 
of  the  flesh. 

Don  Ignatius  de  Loyola  was  more  extraordinary  still.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Jesuits  have  been  called  the  great  ^' Spiritualists*' 
In  a  corrupt  age,  their  founder  made  a  soul  of  his  body  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years  of  his  angelical  life. 

On  the  one  hand,  what  Luther  often  said  in  the  pulpit,  as 
doctrine,  we  would  not  dare  to  place  on  these  pages,  even  as  a 
quotation ;  no,  not  though  the  three  hundred  intervening  years 
might  now  impart  a  curious,  an  antique,  a  whimsical,  and  a 
raree  air  to  sentiments  so  profligate.  His  moral  sermons  on 
matrimony  teem  with  instances  of  this  terrible  bent 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  casual  saying  of  Don  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  in  the  streets,  in  a  hospital,  to  friend,  to  foe,  to  scoffer, 
was  almost  too  sublime  for  the  pulpit, — so  few  are  the  minds 
*  wound  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument.'  What,  for 
instance,  more  thrilling  to  a  generous  heart,  more  full  of  divine 
music  in  the  ears  of  heroism,  than  his  exclamation  when  the 
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Germanic  College  which,  with  incredible  pains,  he  had  long 
striven  to  found  at  Rome,  was,  at  last,  totally  left  upon  his 
hands, — no  one  aiding,  and  liabilities  beyond  the  resources  of  a 
throne  suddenly  befalling  him  in  his  extreme  poverty; — ^then 
came  all  his  friends ;  and  even  the  hardiest  spints  of  his  brave 
confraternity  surrounded  that  indomitable  man,  and  besought 
him  to  forego  the  college : — 

*  If,'  said  he,  '  this  work  be  abandoned,  I  will  take  it  upon 
my  single  self.  If,  by  ordinaiy  means,  I  cannot  succeed, 
I  will  sell  myself  J  rather  than  disband  my  Germanic  pha- 
lanx/ 

Again,  when  men  censured  the  pains  he  took  to  construct  a 
refuge  for  the  houseless  women  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  telling 
him  that  these  women  would  soon  return  to  their  evil  courses, — 
quoth  the  old  hero  of  Pampeluna,  '  Could  I,  by  the  labour  of 
a  life,  procure  only  one  additional  day  to  be  passed  innocently — 
nay,  could  I  obtain  that  but  a  single  offence  the  less  were  com- 
mitted against  the  Divine  Majesty,  I  should  consider  myself 
more  than  sufficiently  rewarded/  Such  was  the  man  who 
founded  '  the  great  order/* 

When  Luther  had  seen  the  first  sittings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (having  previously  swept  from  the  confessions  of  the  Pro- 
testants all  those  temperate  clauses  which  Melancthon  had  in- 
troduced, in  the  distant  hope  of  some  accommodation,)  he 
poured  forth  many  a  mad  manifesto,  and  many  a  desperate 
volley  of  declamation,  against  that  learned  and  venerable  Chris- 
tian assembly.  He  wrote,  he  spoke,  he  gesticulated,  he  raved, 
he  barked, — ^like  that  dog  which  he  loved  to  represent  himself y 
— and  then  suddenly,  in  1646,  he  fell  ill,  and  slept  in  the  spirit 
in  which  he  had  lived. 

Just  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Don  Ignatius  de  Loyola  had 
seen  his  establishments  and  lieutenancies  arise  in  Constantinople, 
in  Jerusalem,  (where  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans  had  once 
forbidden  him  to  dwell,)  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  in  America,  and 
in  various  places  far  and  near,  his  eye  was  grown  less  bright, 
and  his  brave  heart  tlirobbed  more  feebly  than  of  yore.  He 
had  seen  Laynez,  the  glory  of  his  order,  sway  tlie  Council  of 
Trent  by  the  authority  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  of  virtue. 
He  had  seen  his  society  respected,  honoured,  venerated,  exalted, 
in  every  land,  and  under  every  clime.  He  had  beheld  many 
triumphs,  in  his  old  age,  crown  the  many  labours  of  his  youth ; 
but  his  eyes  were  now  drowsy  with  the  approach  of  the  last 
sleep.  Many  fatigues  and  many  ailments  were  preying  relent- 
lessly upon    Ignatius  de   Loyola.     It  was  a  Friday,  the  last 

*  Macaulay. 
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day  of  July,  in  the  year  1556,  when  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  about  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  noble  Spaniard, 
who  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  apguish,  pronounced  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  died  as  he  had  lived. 

He  left  two  works  behind  him,  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises/ 
and  the  *  Constitutions.'  Of  the  former  work,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  said,  that  it  had  produced  as  many  moral  conversions  as 
it  contained  letters.  Of  the  latter  work,  RicheHeu  declared 
that  it  was  a  mastei'piece  in  point  of  government. 

Thirteen  years  after  Loyola's  death,  his  spotless  life  was  pro- 
nounced happy,  his  soid  was  declared  blessed,  by  Paul  III. 
In  thirteen  years  more  Gregory  XV.  held  him  up  as  a  saint  to 
tlie  veneration  of  the  faithfol.  The  31st  of  July  is  the  festival 
of  his  memory. 

Besides  the  two  celebrated  works  mentioned,  which  Loyola 
left  behind  him,  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  three  other  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,  his  energy,  and  his  devotion.  Two  of 
these,  if  we  may  borrow  the  expression  of  a  great  French 
writer,  may  be  called  books  in  stone, — the  Germanic  College 
and  the  Roman  College.  The  third  was  a  house  of  a  more 
spiritual  nature, — it  was  that  Kving  temple,  that  breathing  ba- 
silica, the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  history  of  that  Society  is  as 
edifying  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints^  but  as  entertaining  as  the 
Arabian  Nights, 

It  is  not  merely  what  Mr.  Stephens  has  described  it, — ^the 
history  of  the  great  conservative  reaction,  which  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which,  in  certain  quarters,  may  be  now 
heard  to  boom^  like  the  tide  coming  home ;  but  it  is  also  the 
history  of  the  mightiest  conflict  which  spirituality  ever  delivered 
to  materialism. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury are  the  respective  sentiments  which  the  followers  of  Ig- 
natius and  of  Luther  evinced  towards  their  two  leaders.  Luther 
was  styled  in  express  terms,  '  a  worse  Pope/  by  his  pious  dis- 
ciples ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  infonning  them  that 
they  were  'in-devilledyper-clevilledyBXid  trans-devilled;'  thereby 
proving  that  he  was  indeed  a  worse  Pope,  inasmuch  as  no  pon- 
tifical censure  ever  said  so  much,  or  spoke  so  coarsely. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ignatius  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  even 
during  life,  by  his  pure  and  zealous  spiritual  children;  while 
the  feelings  witli  which  they  viewed  his  death  lay  too  deep  for 
tears,  and  were  too  holy  for  despondency. 

The  angelical  Aloysius,  Francis  Xavier,  the  conqueror  to 
Christianity  of  whole  nations  and  of  huge  empires,  Francis 
Borgia,  the  lustre  of  whose  canonized  virtue  hides  the  infamy 
of  his  relatives,  the  two  most  terrible  villains,  because  the  two 
boldest  and  ablest  that  ever  lived,— Laynez,  the  intellectual  won- 
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der  of  the  time,  and  many  other  men  of  the  like  mould, — ^were 
certainly  of  that  kind  whose  approbation  was  worth  having. 
Their  approbation  should  outweigh  the  clamours  of  an  undis- 
ceming  and  fanatical  multitude.  They  were  men  whom  no 
prejudice,  however  blind,  would  sink  to  the  level  of  a  Calvin, 
of  a  Luther,  of  a  Beza,  or  even  of  a  Melancthon.  But  Ig- 
natius Loyola  had  far  more  than  their  approbation ;  and  they 
knew  him  well — ^they  knew  him  long.  No  commander  was 
ever  shielded  in  *  the  imminent  and  deadly  breach  *  by  a  bravery 
at  all  so  enthusiastic  as  that  which  watched  the  beck  of  this 
spiritual  chief.  All  other  zeal  for  a  merely  mortal  object  seems 
indifference  by  the  side  of  this  affection,  this  veneration,  this 
rapturous  devotedness.  History  makes  elsewhere  no  mention 
of  the  like. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  pure,  the  brilliant  apostle  of  the 
Indies,  always  threw  himself  on  his  knees  when,  from  the  fer 
Orient,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ignatius. 

Louis  Gonzalez,  who  knew  Loyola  intimately,  declared  his  life 
was  the  living  image  of  the  booK.  of  the  Imitation.  And  here 
we  would  beg  the  reader  to  peruse  that  work,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  and  then  to  measure  the  confidence  which  a 
judicious  mind  must  feel  in  another's  virtue,  before  venturing  to 
bestow  BO  sublime  an  eulogy. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  early  Jesuits  who  felt  thus  towards 
Ignatius.  On  the  morning  when  he  expired,  people  stopped 
each  other  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  state- 
chambers  of  the  great,  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  lazar-houses,  to 
announce  in  mournful  accents  that  '  the  saint  was  dead ! ' 
Where  could  he  cease  who  should  undertake  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  attestations  which  spontaneously  arose 
concerning  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  Don  Ignatius  de 
Loyola?  Bouhours  has  collected  a  few  of  these  attestations. 
The  quarters  from  which  they  proceeded  command  the  respectful 
silence  of  prejudice.  Their  variety  and  number  confound  incre- 
dulity ;  and  their  language  is  too  strong,  too  plain  for  casu- 
istical or  malignant  interpretation. 

We  are  not  writing  the  biography  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  But 
there  is  one  period  of  his  history  over  which  we  would  fein 
pause,  because  the  most  celebrated  of  his  early  associates 
then  for  the  first  time  assembled  around  him.  It  was  the  period 
of  his  Parisian  studies. 

We  can  scarcely  form  an  idea,  in  this  bustling  and  mechanical 
age,  of  the  mania  which  raged  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  theo- 
logical, and  more  particularly  for  controversial,  disquisitions. 
Crowds  would  gather  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  the  sunny 
cities  of  the  south,  to  canvass  some  abstract  spiritual  dogma, 
just  as  crowds  would  assemble  in  our  day  to  see  a  review,— or 
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as  they  have  met  in  Ireland,  to  discuss  the  Repeal  of  the 
Umon,  or  in  both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  for  any  practical 
purpose  of  policy  or  business.  This  taste  was  particularly  pre- 
valent in  Paris,  on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  men  who 
preached,  lectured,  or  wrangled  in  that  city.  A  multitude  of 
silent  Usteners,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  pale  with  attention 
and  excitement,  surrounded  the  chairs  of  such  professors  as 
Buchanan,  Latomus,  Lascaris,  and  many  others  as  famous; 
while  on  the  opposite  hand,  the  emissaries  or  the  prose- 
lytes of  Luther  and  of  Zuinglius,  of  j£coIampadus,  and  of 
Calvin,  scattered  amon^  auditories  not  scanty  or  unimportant 
those  seeds  of  disaffection  and  dissension  which  soon  covered 
the  lace  of  Europe  with  a  harvest  of  wars,  and  nearly  three 
centuries  afterwards  were  perhaps  developed  to  their  crowning 
consequence  in  the  philosophy  of  Femey  and  in  the  French 
Revolution. 

In  this  cavern  of  the  pent-up  winds,  which  were  soon  to  be 
let  loose  and  to  blow  with  sucn  fury  over  Europe,  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  resumed  those  studies  which  at  Barcelona  he  had  begun, 
and  whidi  he  had  continued  at  Alcala.  He  resumed  them  with 
that  indefatigable  energy  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  richest 
proprietor  that  ever  Uvea.  So  powerful  and  so  resolute  was  his 
will,  and  so  patient  withal,  that  every  man  who  came  habitually 
into  contact  with  him,  bowed  sooner  or  later  beneath  its  ascend- 
ant And  as  he  had  a  strong,  clear,  and  capacious  intellect, 
with  an  exceedingly  practical  bent  even  in  its  spirituality,  we 
may  say  that  he  was  expressly  moulded  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence for  authority  and  command.  He  had  one  defect; 
which,  however,  while  it  impaired  his  fitness  for  administration, 
only  imparted  fresh  vivacity  to  his  genius.  His  temperament 
was  naturally  sanguine — his  disposition,  of  fire.  So  far,  nature. 
But  Bouhours  tells  us,  and  indeed  all  his  biographers  are  agreed 
upon  the  point,  that  he  had  so  schooled  and  disciplined  his  im- 
pulses, that  his  very  physicians  pronounced  him  phlegmatic; 
—a  strange  instance  of  self-control !  Such  was  the  founder  of 
the  Jesuits. 

His  early  associates  were  not  less  extraordinary  in  their  se- 
veral manners.  Some  of  them,  one  especially,  possessed  more 
of  what  is  called  genius  than  Loyola ;  though,  on  the  whole, 
not  one  of  them  was,  perhaps,  his  superior  in  general  intellect. 
But,  in  a  fitness  for  the  executive  departments  of  administra- 
tion— in  literary  lore,  in  theological  attainments,  in  personal 
address,  in  eloquence,  in  brilliancy  of  mind,  James  Laynez 
surpassed  his  spiritual  father — surpassed,  perhaps,  every  per- 
sonage of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  an  estimate  of  mere 
intellect,  there  is  only  one  point  in  which  Ignatius  had  an 
advantage  over  this  redoubtable  genius.      Ignatius  must  be 
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esteemed  a  law-giver ;  and  a  law-giver  among  the  first. 
Laynez  legislated  little;  though  in  administration  his  hand 
was  as  skilful  as  that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  generalship, 
and  was  infinitely  more  graceful  and  more  courtly.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  history  to  admit,  that,  while  still  young,  Laynez 
evinced  more  erudition  than  any  bookman  of  the  day ;  at  the 
same  time  that  no  courtier  surpassed  him  in  address,' no  states- 
man in  government,  and  few  orators  in  eloquence.  This  truly 
extraordinary  man  was  among  Loyola's  intimates  during  his 
Parisian  studies. 

At  that  same  moment  there  was  a  young  professor  of  phi* 
losophy  in  the  College  of  Beauvais.  Like  Laynez  and  Loyola, 
lie  too  was  a  Spaniard.  He  sprang  from  an  old,  illustrious 
line,  and  was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  manners  and  in  sen- 
timent. Though  very  inferior  to  Laynez  in  general  brilliancy 
and  power  of  intellect,  and  to  Loyola  in  depth  and  in  capacity 
of  mind,  yet  he  was  certainly  endowed  with  no  common  talents 
and  possessed  of  no  common  attainments.  He  was,  by  nature, 
not  a  little  vain ;  but  brave,  honourable,  and  most  generous. 
He  was  easily  led,  yet  capable  of  leading.  He  was  easily  per- 
suaded, yet  he  was  also  persuasive.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
most  deUcate  appreciation  of  nobleness ;  and  even  in  the  sallies 
of  his  impetuous  youth  was  never  wholly  deserted  by  a  calm 
and  just  discretion.  At  this  epoch  he  was  just  twenty-two 
years  old.  It  was  Francis  Xavier,  the  St.  Paul  of  these  latter 
times,  the  celebrated,  the  spotless  Apostlb  op  thb  Indies. 
He  too  was  a  Jesuit !     Qtsodnam  concepit  ille  tantum  scelus  ? 

Just  of  Xavier's  age  was  Pierre  Lefevre,  or  Peter  Faber,  as 
the  name  has  been  anglicised ;  a  serene  and  brilliant  star  of 
piety  and  of  learning,  moving  in  harmonious  orbit  with  the  con- 
stellations we  have  mentioned. 

Alonzo  Salmeron,  Nicholas  Alonzo  Bobadilla,  a  fiery  but 
gifted  youth,  and  Simon  Rodriguez,  completed  the  number  of 
those  renowned  men, — ^the  first  Jesuits. 

We  have  mentioned  the  excitement  created  in  Rome  by  the 
death  of  Loyola.  Involuntarily  the  beautiful  description  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  close  of  Agricola's  life  recurs  to  our  mind. 
'  Finis  vita  ejus  amicis  tristisj  extraneis  etiam  ignotisque  non 
sine  curd  fuit^  vulgus  qtMque  et  hie  aliud  agens  populuSy  ei 
ventttavSre  ad  domum^  et  per  fora  et  circulos  locuti  sunt,  nee 
quisquaniy  auditd  morte  Agricoke,  aut  Icstatus  est  aut  statim 
ohlitus  est? 

The  Pontiff,  too,  like  Domitian,  though  from  the  very  oppo- 
site motive,  besieged  that  sad  death-bed  with  his  inquiring  mes- 
sengers :  —  *  Ceterttnif  per  omnem  vnletudinem  ejus,  crebritls 
quam  ex  more  principatils  per  nunlios  visentisy  et  libertarum 
primif  et  medicorum  intimi  venire.^ 
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We  dwell  with  complacency  near  the  death-bed  of  a  man 
like  Loyola,  because  we  know  that  it  was  but  the  gate  of  an 
immortal  life ;  a  life  into  which  many  of  his  early  associates 
entered  like  their  leader.  Aloysius  de  Gonzaga, — with  the 
blood  of  a  prince  in  his  veins  and  die  character  of  an  angel  in 
his  soul, — Francis  Borgia,  Francis  Xavier,  and  another  Francis, 
led  a  band  sacred  indeed,  and  not  scanty,  np  the  steep  and 
narrow  way. 

As  the  renowned  book  of  *  Spiritual  Exercises '  was  the 
mould  in  which  these  men  were  cast,  and  out  of  which  they 
came  with  the  startling  and  giant  proportions  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  other  characters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
— ^for  they  were  the  only  men  whose  bark  was  seen  to  sail  up  the 
torrent  and  against  the  tide,  the  only  men  whose  forms  were 
still  visible  above  the  press,  the  throng,  the  shock,  in  that 
awful  struggle  of  the  few  against  the  many, — ^as  the  book,  we 
say,  of  *  Spiritual  Exercises '  was  the  mould  in  which  liiese 
formidable  spirits  were  cast, — ^these,  not  the  only  strong  men  of 
that  age,  but  the  only  strong  men  who  were  hardy  enough  to 
employ  their  Herculean  powers  against  the  brunt  of  the  epoch, 
— against  the  tide-like  prejudices  which  had  burst  every  bank 
and  were  flowing  down  even  towards  the  eternal  city,  and  over 
the  fair  and  hitherto  faithful  land  of  Italy, — against  the  hydra 
of  popular  indignation  and  of  democratic  discontent, — against 
the  many  who  fought,  andybr  the  many  who  fled,  or  who  stood 
stupidly,  supinely  gazing  at  that  seemingly  unequal  contest, — 
as  the  book  spoken  of  was  the  mould  which  formed  those 
matchless  and  heroic  warriors,  let  us  glance,  for  a  moment, 
over  its  more  than  talismanic  pages. 

The  military  mind  of  Ignatms,  as  soon  as  he  had  hunj^  up 
his  knightly  sword  against  the  pillar  in  the  church  of  Old  Mont- 
serrat,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  adieu  to  that  well-loved  blade, 
which  was  never  more  to  blaze  in  his  right  hand  at  the  crisis  of 
battle,  as  soon  as  he  had  torn  himself  from  that  companion 
so  eloquently  mute,  his  military  mind,  we  say,  conceived  the 
design  of  levying  an  army,  a  spiritual  army,  the  general  of 
which  should  be  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Now  the  book  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  is  a  series  of  meditations,  in  which  the  sinner 
is  invited  to  contemplate  two  hostile  generals  summoning  their 
levies  to  the  sustainment  of  a  warfare  which  will  cease  only 
with  the  world.  It  is  supposed  that  you  are  armed — that  you 
are  upon  the  battle  field.  Christ,  on  the  one  side,  invites  you : 
Lucifer  invites  you  on  the  other.  The  two  hostile  banners 
flaunt  the  sky.  The  trumpets  are  calling.  *  Say,  soldier,  under 
whose  banner  will  you  enlist  ? '  An  important  question,  and 
involving  grave  considerations  !  Lucifer  tenders  present  plea- 
sures, which  will  pass  away,  and  which  are  yet  mixed  with  bit- 
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terness  even  while  they  last.  Jesus  Christ  leads  the  way  in 
suffering  as  in  fightiag.  He  asks  not  liis  meanest  follower  to 
bear  half  as  much  as  he  has  himself  endured.  Present  suf- 
ferings he  proffers,  but  which  will  also  pass  away ;  and  which 
even  while  they  last  are  blended  with  ineffable  consolations. 
^  Soldiery  which  side  will  you  choose  ? '  And  those  sufferings, 
blended  ever  with  a  certain  sweetness,  when  at  length  they 
will  have  passed  entirely  away,  must  give  place  to  scenes  and 
to  emotions  less  transitory, — ^to  everlasting  joys,  to  crowns  that 
fade  not,  and  to  triumphs  imfoUowed  by  reaction  !  *  Once 
more,  soldier^  which  side  will  you  choose  ?  ' 

Such  is  this  wonderful  book,  every  line  of  which  developes 
with  still  increasing  energy  that  simple  thought.  The  army 
which  it  was  destined  to  levy,  and  to  place  under  the  command 
of  the  Redeemer,  was  the  society  of  Jesus.  The  motto  of  the 
book  is  ^  Jd  majorem  Dei  gloriam.'  The  same  has  become  the 
motto  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  both  is  the  salvation  of 
souls.     Such  the  book,  and  such  the  Society. 

Redoubtable  indeed  were  the  soldiers  thus  enlisted;   sin- 

fular  men  and  severely  disciplined;  trained  to  laboriousness, 
roken  to  high  enterprises,  mil  of  tact — of  bravery — of  elo- 
quence— of  learning;  then  so  endowed  with  patient  resolution — 
so  sanguine  in  the  fii-st  attempt;  and  yet,  if  the  first  attempt 
fitil,  so  ready  to  go  on  even  to  the  thousand  and  first ;  men  who 
never  pull  down  the  flag  they  have  hoisted — ^who  nail  the  old 
colours  to  the  mast — ^who  can  be  annihilated,  but  not  scared — 
not  driven  from  their  indomitable  purpose.  This  courage  is 
needfiil;  for  every  thing  in  them  has  been  attacked,  even  to 
the  very  name  which  they  bear,  and  which  some  have  dared  to 
call  blasphemous.  The  orig;in  of  the  name  Jesuit  is  this :  when 
the  little  band  of  the  first  followers  of  Loyola  were  deUberating 
what  answer  they  should  return  to  those  who  were  continually 
questioning  them  as  to  their  calling  and  their  institute,  lenatius, 
(says  Orlandinus,)  afraid  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Dommicans, 
the  Benedictines,  the  Franciscans,  and  many  other  religious 
societies,  his  attached,  his  devoted  companions  would  adopt 
their  founder's  name  as  their  designation,  begged  them  to  leave 
in  his  hands  the  decision  of  the  pomt.  They  complied,  unaware, 
perhaps,  of  the  humility  which  dictated  the  request ;  and  Ignatius, 
ever  full  of  military  ideas,  said,  '  As  our  general  is  no  other  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  his  cross  is  our  standard ;  his  law,  even  in  its 
counsels,  our  rule ;  his  name  our  chief  consolation  and  our  only 
hope ;  let  us  tell  men  the  simple  truth — that  we  are  the  little 
battalion  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  title  *  Society  of  Jesus,'  which  has 
been  vulgarized  into  the  shorter  and  more  portable  name  of 
*  Jesuits.      With  regard  to  the  hypocritidd  charge  of  blas- 
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phemy,  we  would  ask  whether,  of  the  two  names  of  the 
Redeemer,  one  is  more  sacred  than  the  other?  and  whether, 
if  the  one  be  not  more  sacred  than  the  other,  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy would  not  equally  militate  against  any  man  who  calls 
nimself  a  Christian  ?  In  what  is  Christ,  the  Anointed,  a  less 
sacred  name  than  Jesus,  the  Sent  ?  How,  then,  is  the  designa- 
tion of  Jesuit  more  blasphemous  than  the  designation  of 
Christian  ?  Besides  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  name  of  Jesuits  was  never  assumed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
but  that  it  was  thrust  upon  them. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  extraordinary  man  who  was  the  founder — ^who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  order,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate 
his  spiritual  descendants. 

Holiness  and  purity  of  life  have  distinguished  the  Sqciety  of 
Jesus  in  an  eminent  degree ;  while  a  bold,  flexible,  and  tenacious 
intellect — bold  in  its  conceptions,  flexible  in  its  choice  of  means, 
and  most  tenacious  in  its  purpose — has,  if  possible,  as  signally 
marked  out  that  Society. 

Their  generals  and  chief  officers  are,  and  always  have  been, 
very  eminent  characters :  prudent,  but  with  more  boldness  than 
men  of  the  world  usually  possess ;  of  the  coolest  and  the  clearest 
heads,  yet  with  hearts  to  which  hardness  has  never  been  im- 
puted ;  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  in  business,  which  they  generally 
transact  in  a  large  spirit,  the  opposite  of  the  penny-wise  spirit. 
Under  these  admirable  leaders,  m  the  high  cause  of  virtue,  on 
the  arduous  battle-bounds  of  morality,  of  purity,  and  of  order, 
both  civil  and  reli^ous,  moves  the  great  army  of  the  Jesuits — 
not  in  numbers,  but  in  eflScacy,  great ;  persuasive  preachers ; 
well-mannered,  yet  truly  hard-working  missioners  ;  men  of 
letters  of  a  pure,  yet  not  cold  taste;  men  of  science  of  an 
eager,  yet  not  dreamy  devotion  to  study ;  men  of  the  world,  yet 
not  worldly.     Such  are  the  Jesuits. 

As  for  tneir  imputed  spirit  of  intrigue,  foes  have  adopted  that 
calumny  as  an  adroit  cry  against  men  who  have  so  often  accom« 
plished  achievements  the  most  extraordinary,  with  means  seem- 
ingly the  most  inadequate.  There  is  something  mysterious  in 
the  great  results  produced  for  the  cause  of  morality  and  of 
evangelical  simplicity  by  a  few  able  men  scattered  over  the 
world  and  devoid  of  all  power — ^nay  by  the  express  obligations 
of  their  state  excluded  from  all  power,  save  only  what  attaches 
to  worth,  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ascendant  of  eloquent  deeds. 
Profligates  and  free-thinkers,  and  those  worse  than  profligates- 
disappointed  mongers  of  deleterious  education — gamblers  in  the 
youthiul  mind,  who  could  never  forgive  the  children  of  Loyola 
for  having  absorbed  public  instruction,  and  for  thus  having 
ousted  others  from  a  profitable  iniquity;  these,  and  such  as 
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these,  have  adopted  the  cry  of  *  Intriguers,^  and  have  pealed 
it  forth  until  it  has  rung  throughout  the  world. 

When  great  things  are  done,  and  the  means  seem  ridiculously 
inadequate,  of  course  it  is  easy  to  persuade  the  world  that  such 
a  result  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  intrigue ;  and  if 
those  who  are  charged  with  intngue  chance  to  have  that  refine- 
ment which  intellectual  pursuits  and  high-bred  courtesy  fail  not 
to  impart,  then  the  imputation  acquires  an  adventitious  plausi- 
bility, and  the  easy,  simple  class  conclude  that  such  men  must 
in  good  truth  be  deep  adepts  in  the  Machiavelian  school. 

The  days  of  such  a  school  are  gone  for  ever.  We  live  in  a 
time  of  broad  daylight.  But  even  if  they  were  not  gone,  still 
the  so-called  Jesuits  are  the  very  last  men  who  would  deserve 
to  be  styled  intriguers.  What  have  they  to  intrigue  for  ?  Power 
and  place  they  are  under  a  vow  not  to  accept ;  authority  and 
command  they  have  forsworn. 

Influence,  admiration,  good-will,  and  the  ascendant  of  pure 
repute  and  of  reverent  consideration,  are  not  to  be  won  by 
intrigue,  but  by  straightforward  integrity  and  manly  candour. 
For  power  and  for  place  men  may  mtrigue;  but  in  order  to 
have  ifi/liience,  they  must  more  or  less  deserve  it.  Power  may, 
at  certain  times,  in  all  countries,  perhaps,  be  acquired  by  favour; 
but  influence  is  surely  the  result  of  public  opinion  and  of  general 
consideration. 

Once  more,  therefore,  what  have  they  to  intriCTie  for  ?  Is  it  in 
order  to  induce  some  prodigal  son  to  return  to  nis  father?  Is  it 
in  order  to  reconcile  a  husband  with  his  wife  ?  Is  it  in  order  to 
make  a  congregation  weep  at  one  of  their  sermons  ?  Is  it  in 
order  to  persuade  the  public  of  every  civilised  country  that  their 
books  are  written  with  Attic  purity,  and  yet  with  something  of 
the  warmth  of  their  chivalrous  founder?  to  convince  men  of 
science  that  they  are  scientific,  men  of  lore  that  they  are 
learned,  men  of  letters  that  they  are  literary  ?  Is  it  in  order  to 
humbug  their  cheated  creditors  into  the  notion  that  they  have 
paid  them,  and  that,  in  money  matters,  men  never  lived  of  a 
more  matchless  punctuality  than  the  Jesuits  ?  Is  it  in  order  to 
force  from  spies,  actuated  by  hate  and  envy,  the  admission  that 
the  purity  of  their  life  is  above  impeachment,  above  suspicion  ? 
Are  these  objects  to  be  intrigued  for?  Can  intrigue  compass 
such  ends  ?  Or,  rather,  must  they  not  be  the  result  of  signal 
superiorit}'  and  of  consistent  ment  ?  Must  not  envy  itself  be 
the  result  of  merit,  when  envy  attaches  itself  to  men  bereft  of 
power  and  invested  merely  with  their  own  deservings  ?  when  it 
follows  them  into  adversity,  and,  like  the  coat  of  Hercules, 
clings  to  them  amid  torture  and  persecution,  with  pauseless, 
respiteless,  pitiless  perseverance? 

If  any  one,  then,  who   personally   knows  the  children  of 
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Loyola,  and  who  has  no  private  spite  against  them,  were  to  call 
them  intriguers,  we  should  be  prepared  to  examine  further  into 
this  silly  alle^tion.  But  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  it  is  only 
those  whose  Knowledge  in  this  matter  is  founded  upon  hearsay, 
or  upon  calumny,  or  upon  Doctor  Johnson's  Dictionary,  (proh 
pudor  !)  or  else  who  have  personal  motives  of  resentment,  that 
talk  of  the  intriguing  character  of  the  Jesuits. 

If  to  be  the  most  candid  of  men,  but  whose  candour  is 
softened  by  an  exquisite  polish ;  if  to  transact  business  in  an 
open,  straightforward,  and  manful  manner ;  if  to  court  inquiry, 
and  to  challenge,  as  a  peculiar  advantage,  a  fair  investigation ; 
if  these  characteristics  be  those  of  intriguers,  then,  indeed,  they 
are  the  most  arrant  intriguers  in  Europe  —  in  the  world  —  in 
modern  or  in  ancient  times. 

Who  that  has  ever,  either  abroad  or  in  this  country,  known 
the  Jesuits,  but  is  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  unrivalled 
mansuetude  of  their  conversation  ?  The  most  attacked  of  men, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  free  fi-om  the  practice  of 
detraction.  This  systematic  refrainment  from  recrimination  in 
persons  so  slanderously  assailed  is  surelv  a  meritorious  charac- 
teristic, and  contrary  to  the  character  of  intriguers. 

Great  themselves,  they  have  also  been  ever  the  educators 
of  great  men ;  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  envious  hate 
borne  towards  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  the  Parisian  University. 
Few  are  aware  what  a  proportion  of  the  illustrious  characters  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years  have  been  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits. 
To  enumerate  the  mere  names  of  those  pupils  would  literally 
require  a  volume. 

Bufibn,  Bossuet,  Conde,  Massillon,  represent  distinct  classes 
of  great  men,  and  stand  almost  at  the  head  of  those  classes. 
They  were  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  Voltaire  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits :  his  irreligion  he  certainly  did  not  get  among  them,  and 
his  talents  came  from  God  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  literary  character  bears  the  impress  of  the  Jesuit  education 
which  that  too  celebrated  man  enjoyed,  and  abused,  and  turned 
at  once  against  the  Jesuits  and  against  his  Maker.  We  speak 
of  the  cool,  chaste,  fastidious,  and  more  than  Attic  purity  of  his 
taste.  This  feature  was  all  their  own.  Let  any  man  read  the 
^ Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs  a  M.  de  Voltaire,^  and  he  will  find 
that  the  author,  whose  pure  brilliancy  outshone  Pascal's,  was 
himself  outshone  by  the  writers  of  that  celebrated  little  book. 
Those  writers,  it  is  known,  were  Jesuits. 

They  were  of  that  Order  to  which  belonged  Bouhours,  a 
biographer  whose  translucent  purity  surpasses  Southey's  spirited 
correctness,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  much  as  Southey  sur- 
passes Alban  Butler.  Southey's  Nelson  is  a  noble  fresco; 
Bouhour's  Saint   Ignace  de   Loyola^   and  Bouhour's  Saint 
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Franfois  Xavier,  are  paintmgs  of  a  colouring  so  life-like,  yet  so 
tender,  that  they  have  deservedly  obtain^  for  their  Jesuit 
author  the  first  place  among  the  biographers  of  a  nation  whose 
biographers  have  been  long  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world. 

A  pure  taste  generally  springs  from  a  cultivated  judgment, 
and  can  hardly  exist  if  that  judgment  does  not  produce  it ;  it  is 
the  frailer  child  of  a  more  robust  parent.  And  here  we  may 
observe  that  the  system  of  education  which  the  Jesuits  pursue 
with  respect  to  their  pupils  is  eminently  calculated  to  foster  and 
develope,  wherever  Providence  has  given  the  seed,  greatness  of 
the  most  diversified  kinds,  and  in  temperaments  the  most  op- 
posed to  one  another. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  chief  principle  of  those  renowned 
instructors — ^that  principle  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  other  teachers — ^has  ever  been  this :  that 
an  opposite  rule  should  govern  the  intellectual,  to  that  which 
governs  the  moral  culture  of  their  pupils.  In  morals,  whatever 
the  young  spirit's  bent  may  be,  towards  good  or  towards  evil, 
the  hand  of  cultivation  lays  the  stress  of  its  anxiety  ever  in  one 
and  the  same  direction — ^diat  of  virtue.  But  in  mere  intellect 
the  bent  may  be  towards  many  attainments,  all  excellent  in 
themselves,  all  allowable  before  God,  and  useful  to  society. 
Bias,  aptitude,  taste,  genius,  may  vary  in  a  thousand  ways,  cdl 
equally  good  in  the  eye  of  morsdlity — ^matters  for  mere  practical 
cakidation. 

The  young  engineer  may  build  plans  of  pasteboard;  the  young 
warrior  may  marshal  his  schoolfellows  in  uneventful  fidds;  the 
young  orator  may  declaim  to  the  trees  in  the  playground ;  the 
young  diplomatist  may  negotiate  a  match  of  cricket,  or  brefdc  up 
a  coalition  for  football ;  the  young  man  of  letters  may  compare 
the  slang  of  one  schoolfellow  to  me  refined  language  of  another, 
imbibing  from  the  contrast  his  first  half-unconscious  ideas  of 
style ;  the  young  man  of  science  may  stare  at  the  stars,  that 
illuminated  volume  of  which  he  has  not  yet  learnt  the  alphabet ; 
various,  in  fine,  are  the  indications  of  the  bent  of  genius ;  and 
who  so  perfect  in  detecting  those  indications  as  the  Jesuit  trained 
and  disciplined  to  that  silent  inquisition  ? 

Cultivating  the  judgment  of  all,  he  directs  the  concentrated 
energies  of  each  in  the  line  towards  whicli  the  intellectual  bias 
Ues ;  convinced  that  instability  never  led  to  great  attainments, 
and  that  the  only  solid  hope  of  excellence  in  any  department  is 
a  jealous  devotion  to  the  studies  which  it  requires.  It  is  only 
the  convergent  rays  which  burn  into  a  focus.  As  judgment, 
however,  may  be  exercised  on  any  subject,  each  student  is 
guided  to  his  own  peculiar  line.  There  the  divergence  of  the 
pupils — ^there  the  convergence  of  their  energies  begin. 

We  have  mentioned  Bouhoursy  the  most  charming  of  buh 
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graphers.  CharleroiX)  the  Jesuit  chronicler  of  Paraguay,  was 
the  most  charming  of  historians — a  little  diffuse,  perhaps,  and 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Herodotus,  but  judicious,  serene,  im- 
partial. 

Alas,  for  the  bright  dream  which  he  narrates  !  The  dream 
which  came  otd  qfthe  ivory  gaieSy  and  swept  with  an  evanescent 
glory  through  ^  the  collied  night '  of  the  American  history ! 
There  was  no  slavery  in  Faraway.  Paraguay,  under  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  the  realization  of  Utopia.  No  murderer 
was  ever  seen  in  Paraguay  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  of 
their  gentle  domination.  No  robber — no  perjurer — no  char- 
latan—no, not  even  a  profligate  vras  heard  of  there  !  For  the 
first  time  in  the  lapse  of  ages  that  the  Gospel  was  practically 
realized  in  any  region  of  the  world,  it  was  by  the  instrumentality 
— ^will  bu^ots  believe  it  ? — it  was  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
slandered,  this  persecuted  society !  For  the  first  time  that  a 
whole  people,  with  all  their  habits,  customs,  and  institutions, 
with  their  entire  polity,  were  truly  and  practically  governed  by 
the  Gospd — for  the  first  time  since  Chnst  appeared  upon  earth, 
that  his  mandates  constituted  the  very  life  and  being  of  any 
state — ^it  was  through  the  toils,  the  bravery,  the  genius,  the 
virtue  of  Jesuit  marWrs,  and  of  Jesuit  saints  !  And  it  was  for 
the  hui  time  also.  And  that  paternal  sway,  that  earthly  para- 
dise, lasted  through  several  generations  !  And  what  were  its 
temporal—- what  its  local  boundaries  ?  In  point  of  time  it  was 
bounded,  at  the  beginning,  by  the  wild  ravages  of  the  buc- 
caneers, who  wasted  all  that  smiling  land  by  dint  of  fire  and 
the  sword ;  it  was  bounded,  at  the  ^id,  by  Fraacia's  reign  of 
horror.  In  point  of  place  it  was  thus  lK>unded : — ^it  had  to- 
wards the  east  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  slave-hunters  from 
St  Paid  s, — their  bloodhounds  bayed,  like  scHne  infernal  knell, 
all  round  the  oriental  fi'ontiers  of  that  garden  of  delight ; 
while  from  the  setting  sun  came  the  Spanish  adventurers  who 
had  succeeded  PizaiTo  in  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  conquests, 
Tliey,  too,  were  hunters  of  slaves.  On  that  side,  also,  rang 
the  infernal  bay  of  the  man-hound.  The  blood  of  the  poor 
Indian  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  when  either  from  the  East  or  from 
the  West,  with  horses  and  dogs,  with  sword  and  with  gun,  the 
buccaneers  of  St  Paul's,  or  the  buccane^^  of  Potosi  came 
suddenly  down,  arrayed  for  the  chase  of  their  fellow  men. 
Then  it  was,  that,  hemmed  in  betwe^i  two  fires,  the  Indians, 
with  their  families,  fled  inwards.  Then  it  was  that  they  grasped 
the  horns  of  the  newly  erected  altars ;  then  it  was  that  tney 
embraced  the  knees  of  their  Jesuit  protectors ;  then  it  was, 
that,  with  mysterious  love  and  veneration,  they  ^zed  on  the 
symbol  of  redemption, — ^as  they  beheld  the  tide  of  ravage 
tun^  backwanb,  and  their  ruthless  pursuers  overawed  and 
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put  to  flight,  like  the  dreadful  spectres  of  a  sick  dream,  by  the 
simple  sight  of  the  cross  ! 

Muratori,  in  his  '  Cristianesimo  felice  del  Paraguai/  cites  the 
stalement  of  Las  Casas,  that  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  the 
Spaniards  had  butchered  twenty  millions  of  Indians  !  While 
they  possessed  it,  they  made  South  America  one  huge  human 
slaughter-house.  Well,  Providence  has  not  now  left  them  a 
footing  in  that  continent !  Has  that  ocean  of  innocent  blood, — 
the  blood  of  the  defenceless,  the  unoffending,  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil,  no  voice  in  the  ears  of  Him  who  has  said, 
*'  Leave  vengeance  tome?'  Is  there  no  retributive  justice  in 
the  degradation  which  has  fallen  upon  unhappy  Spain  ?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  confess  that,  when  we  came  to  the  words 
TWENTY  MILLIONS,  our  cycs  swam,  and  we  could  no  longer 
distinguish  the  dreadful  page.  What !  five  hundred  thousand 
human  beings,  each  year,  for  forty  remorseless  years,  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  and  sent,  in  the  midst  of  their  Paganism,  to  re- 
ceive the  sentence  of  eternity  !  And  that,  too,  amid  a  poor, 
simple  population,  who  had  received  their  murderers  with  the 
gladdest  welcome  !  Well  does  Muratori  add  (he,  whose  eye 
had  scanned  the  universal  annals  of  the  past) : — *  Esempio 
simile  di  crudelta  iniquissima  non  si  legera  di  alcun  paese  o  dt 
alcun  nazion  de'  Gentili :  e  bisogno  vederlo  in  gente  battezzata, 
e  di  professione  Cristiana  I ' 

But  the  Jesuits  would  be  no  parties  to  this  abomination. 
They  protested  a^inst  it — they  preached  against  it — they  died 
to  prevent  it.  Then  their  successors  erected  Paraguay  as  a 
refuge, — a  sanctuary  from  the  inhuman  horrors  of  that  pro- 
tracted slave-hunt.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  little  *  reductions,' 
as  these  sanctuaries  were  called,  been  raised,  than  they  became 
the  objects  of  Spanish  hostility,  of  Spanish  persecution.  The 
Jesuits  thus  created  for  themselves  a  host  of  powerful  enemies, 
— the  sugar-growers,  the  slave-dealers,  the  speculators  in  human 
flesh,  the  gamblers  in  the  blood  of  fellow  men.  These  rich  and 
bustling  foes  ruined  the  credit  of  the  children  of  Loyola  in  the 
mother  country,  and  Spain  was  the  first  among  the  nations  to 
declare  aeainst  an  Order  who  were  so  much  before  their  age. 
For,  ere  Wilberforce  had  ever  raised  his  voice  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  abolition,  a  voice  more  zealous,  for  it  was  against  all 
the  sympathies  of  the  day, — more  eloquent,  more  solemn,  more 

Eersevering,  more  universal, — ^a  voice  which  the  dying  preacher 
equeathed  to  a  successor  worthy  of  him, — a  voice,  not  of  an 
individual  but  of  a  society,  had  addressed  itself  on  the  same 
behalf  to  the  honour  of  men,  to  the  justice  of  thrones,  and  to 
the  heart  of  nations.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  abolitionists. 
In  the  name  of  Nature,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  their  own  chivalrous 
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founder, — ^yes,  even  by  the  memory  of  Don  Ignatius  de  Loy- 
ola, they  swore  they  would  be  no  parties  to  that  abomination 
of  the  slave  trade.  And  among  the  many  illustrious  martyrs 
of  that  order,  there  are  not  wanting  who  died,  merely  because 
they  would  stand  between  the  poor  Indian  and  slavery.  Let 
this  not  be  forgotten.  Let  us  despoil,  let  us  annihilate  the 
Jesuits,  let  us  martyr  them  over  again,  but  let  us  not  forget 
them ; — let  us  not  murder  their  fair  and  matchless  fame  as  well 
as  themselves,  nor  confound,  in  one  tomb,  the  hero  and  his 
glory  ! 

Thus,  at  first,  the  reductions  of  Paraguay  yielded  not  the 
security  which  time,  labour,  and  genius — the  genius  of  a  most 
masterly  government — enabled  them  afterwards  to  afford  to  the 
Indians.  The  buccaneers,  who  extended  their  slave-hunt  even 
as  far  as  Lake  Xaraeyes  and  the  River  of  Amazons,  destroyed 
fourteen  of  the  Jesuit  reductions ;  and  in  one  alone  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Paraguay,  that  of  Guayra,  killed  or  enslaved,  at 
various  times,  five  hundred  thousand  Indians  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  had  received  baptism.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  slaves  w^ere  made  in  the  course  of  five 
years ;  and  when  the  last  hours  of  the  fifth  year  were  striking, 
only  twenty  thousand  of  the  poor  creatm-es  could  be  counted. 
The  rest  had  died  in  the  mines  and  in  the  sugar-beds.  In  Mu- 
ratori's  Paraguay,  chapter  the  seventh,  will  be  found  the  proofs 
of  this  appalling  statement. 

Soon,  however,  the  untiring  energies  of  the  '  Loyolese '  had 
diffused  security,  happiness,  and  civilization  over  that  simny 
and  redundant  land.  It  became  Utopia — ^it  became  Paradise. 
There  was  no  slavery  in  the  charmed  country,  there  was  no 
crime;  the  region  was  blest.  Punishments  were  unknown. 
The  gibbet  of  Faraguay  was  a  ferula, — a  rod  was  the  only  axe. 
Men  were  ordered  to  imprison  themselves  for  half-an-hour  in 
their  own  comfortable  cottages,  or  were  transported  to  some 
lonely  field,  which  they  were  to  till  for  an  additional  hour. 
Meanwhile  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  proverbial ; 
it  was  pointed  to  as  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. Nor  was  this  all :  the  courage,  and  the  miUtary  discipline 
of  these  renowned  reductions,  had  at  length  taught  even  the  law- 
less buccaneers  to  avoid  Paraguay  in  their  slave  hunts,  and  to 
tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Guaranies.  One  remarkable  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  troops  which  the  Jesuits  had,  at  the 
king's  command,  instructed  the  Indians  how  to  raise,  to  organ- 
ize, and  to  discipline,  is  on  record.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  (it  was  in  the  year  1706,)  four  thousand  Para- 
guayan Indians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  stormed  the 
strong  town  of  San  Sacramento,  and  wrenched  that  colony  from 
the  Portuguese.     And,  according  to  Garcia  Ros,  the  order  and 
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management  of  this  expedition,  and  the  deeds  then  performed, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  military  science,  as  well  as 
Christian  gentleness  of  the  children  of  Loyola,  and  on  the  gal- 
lantry and  steadiness  of  the  Indian  troops. 

JEven  previously  to  this  gallant  achievement,  Philip  IV.,  in 
the  year  1649,  rapturously  declared  that  Paraguay  was  the 
bulwark  of  his  American  possessions  against  Brazilian  en- 
croachment. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic, — 
whether  we  look  to  the  justice,  or  whether  we  consider  the  hap- 

Einess  of  the  institution,  Paraguay  was  the  masterpiece  of 
uman  wisdom,  under  an  immediate  protection  from  above. 
Not  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  not  Lord  Bacon's  House  of 
Solomon,  not  Aristotle's  ideal  state,  not  Plato's  golden  dreams, 
not  the  visions  of  the  Perfectibilists,  ever  approached  in  imagi- 
nation what  Paraguay  exhibited  in  reality  and  in  matter  of  fact. 
Paraguay  seems  a  chimera — *  extra  flammantia  mcenia  mundi.' 
We  still  ask  ourselves,  Has  it  been  f  But  it  is  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever.  Spanish  prejudice  against  the  Jesuits,  who,  though 
indeed  opponents  of  the  slave-trade,  were  loyal  subjects  of 
Spain — the  most  loyal  of  her  subjects  ,•  Spanish  intolerance, 
Spanish  avarice,  suspicion  and  bigotry,  have  torn  from  the 
diadem  of  that  once  gneat  kingdom  a  gem,  which,  even  in  the 
blaze  of  intense  glories,  was  not  invisible ; — a  gem  which 
twinkled  uneclipsed  amid  the  radiance  of  a  general  prosperity. 
Spain  has  persecuted  and  cast  off  the  Jesuits ;  but  this  ingra- 
titude has  not  saved  her  from  ruin  and  contempt. 

England  became  the  refuge  of  the  sons  of  Loyola.  And 
yet  this  tolerance,  this  feeling  of  half  unconscious  fraternity  for 
those  who  had  shown  themselves  so  much  before  their  age,  has 
not  abated  England's  fortunes,  nor  hindered  her  from  keeping 
the  first  place  among  the  empires  of  the  earth. 

Paraguay  will  never  be  forgotten.  Amid  the  dark  horrors  of 
American  story,  there  is,  at  least,  one  green  and  pleasant  spot, 
one  garden  of  delight,  for  perpetual  remembrance; — ^but  only 
for  remembrance.  That  garden  has  been  ravaged.  The  flowers 
of  peace  no  longer  bloom  beneath  that  heavenly  sunshine ; — ^the 
tinkling  fountains  lull  no  more  the  labours  of  charity  or  the 
trials  of  religion  to  their  evening  slumbers, — ^in  that  land  of 

fromise,  that  land  of  performance,  of  divine  performance. 
t  is  all  over. 
Before  taking  leave  of  Paraguay,  let  us  not  forget  the  noted 
declaration  of  a  Portuguese  bishop,  who  was  rather  hostile  than 
partial  to  the  great  order.  He  has  avowed  his  conscientious 
conviction,  that  among  the  thousands  of  human  beings  who 
lived  in  every  ^ricultural,  and  even  in  every  mechanical  com- 
fort, under  the  paternal  sway  of  the  Jesuits,  no  single  mortal 
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ofience  was  committed  against  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  year.  Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
must  that  state  of  society  have  been  of  which  any  man,  valuing 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-creatures,  could  dare  to  pronounce 
so  unheard-of  an  encomium  ? 

Of  what  county,  of  what  town,  of  what  village,  parish,  iamily, 
in  this  great  empire,  could  any  respectable  and  competent  wit* 
ness  be  found,  who  would  venture  to  say  that  he  oelieved  so 
much,  or  half  so  much  ? 

And  now  among  the  lovers  of  virtue,  are  there  no  friends, — 
is  there  not  one  brave  and  generous  friend, — on  account  of 
ancient  glory, — on  account,  especially,  of  this  magnificent 
Christian  recollection, — for  the  sake,  we  say,  of  more  than  the 
virtue  of  primitive  times,  brought  down  from  heaven  into  these 
latter  centuries,  and  planted  amid  the  wilds  of  South  America, 
— is  there  no  one  among  the  lovers  of  virtue,  why  then  among 
the  enthusiasts  of  poetry,  among  the  dreamers  of  Utopia,  among 
even  the  haters  or  the  slave-trade, — who  will  make  a  stand  for 
the  first  pure  and  generous  opponents  of  that  execrable  traffic, 
opponents,  not  for  the  hire  of  popularity  or  of  place,  but  at  the 
coit  of  fortune  and  the  lo98  of  life  f — is  there  really  no  one  who 
will  shield  in  adversity  and  vindicate  from  merciless  slander  this 
wronged,  this  outraged,  this  great,  this  illustrious  Society  of 
Jesus  ? — In  what  are  they  the  worst  of  men,  that  they  should  be 
the  outcasts  and  horror  of  the  world? — ^  Quodnam  concepere 
illi  tantum  scelus?^ 

In  July,  1720,  Alonzo  del  Pozo  Sylva  sent  to  the  king  of 
Spain  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits 
in  South  America;  and  though  this  sketch  was  written  by  a 
man  of  grave  temperament,  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  un- 
connected with  the  Society,  a  bishop  who  had  every  best  and 
most  authentic  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  who  was  then 
called  on  to  furnish  important  evidence  to  a  king ;  his  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  simple  in  its  style,  coldly  and  quietly  com- 
posed, contains  such  statements,  rising  one  above  the  other  in 
strangeness  and  sublimity,  that  reall}r  it  looks  more  like  a 
panegyric  on  beings  fabled  by  imaginative  enthusiasm,  than  the 
sober  account  of  most  undoubted  facts.  If  ever  truth  was 
stranger  than  fiction,  it  was  so  in  Paraguay,  and  in  all  the 
Jesuit  career  of  South  America. 

That  a  layman  should  stand  aghast  at  the  wonders  of  evan- 
gelical charity,  would  not  be  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
notice, — ^much  less  to  deserve  citation.  But  that  a  bishop,  and 
a  Catholic  bishop,  who  had  passed  his  life  not  merely  m  the 
perusal  of  the  feats  of  Christian  heroism,  but  in  the  actual 
contemplation  of  its  achievements, — ^liay,  who  had  risen  to  his 
then  eminence  through  the  scenes  of  Apostolic  enterprise,  an 
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eye-witness  at  once  and  an  actor, — for  such  a  man  to  declare 
that  neither  experience  nor  imagination  had  prepared  him  for 
the  spectacle  which  the  virtues  of  the  Jesuits  presented,  is  a 
testimony  so  grave  and  so  authentic,  that  we  have  only  to  adore 
in  silent  astonishment  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence, — 
which  has  permitted  such  men  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  un- 
relenting contumely,  a  persecution,  hard  for  men  of  honour  to 
bear,  hard,  most  hard  to  bear,  a  persecution  unappeasable,  in- 
genious,— which  prizes  more  the  extinction  of  a  just  glory,  than 
even  the  gains  of  unrighteous  and  bloody  spoliation. 

In  1767  issued  from  Buenos  Ay  res  the  royal  mandate 
which  recalled  the  Society  out  of  Paraguay.  Sad  indeed  were 
the  Indians ;  and  Francia's  wolfish  tyranny  soon  showed  them 
they  had  reason.  But  bigotry,  envy,  and  the  interests  of  the 
slave-trade  triumphed  over  genius,  chivalry,  and  relirion.  Six 
years  afterwards,  that  same  ungrateful  Spanish  mrone,  for 
which  the  Jesuits  had  won  and  kept  this  matchless  possession, 
and  from  which  Francia  immediately  tore  it  for  ever  when  they 
had  departed, — caballed  with  other  equally  short-sighted  powers, 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Friends  of  Order.  As  the 
Jesuits  passed  through  Buenos  Ayres,  they  must  have  been 
reminded  by  many  a  work  which  their  own  hands  had  made, 
of  the  instability  of  human  gratitude,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
fickleness  of  princely  affection. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  indeed  a  ludicrous  town  as  De  Garay 
re-constructed  it.  The  houses  were  of  mud.  Yet,  the  pro- 
verbial cheapness  of  that  dirty  material  could  not  induce  those 
civilized  Spaniards  to  allot  more  than  one  story  to  each  edifice. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  houses  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  a 
window,  enjoyed  but  one,  and  were,  in  so  far,  highly  privileged. 
Most  of  the  habitations  had  literally  no  windows  at  all.  The 
door  served  to  admit  at  once  the  light  of  heaven  and  a  friend. 

In  this  dignified  position  was  Buenos  Ayres,  when  a  poor 
Jesuit,  charged  to  superintend  the  consti-uction  of  the  College 
Church,  arrived.  History  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  this 
humble  child  of  Ignatius.  Conscious  of  his  merit,  and  anxious 
to  give  it  all  to  his  beloved  Society,  he  announced  himself 
simply  as  a  Jesuit ; — his  oum  name  he  paraded  not.  Yet  to 
this  man  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  its  earliest  and  its  noblest  decorations.  He  it  was 
who  held  up  bricks  and  tiles  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  Buenos 
Ajres; — initiating  moreover  the  enlightened  mhabitants  in  the 
mysteries  of  lime.  Two  other  Jesuits,  Italians,  one  a  good 
architect,  the  other  a  good  mason,  (for  every  profession  and. 
most  handicrafts  have  had  representatives  m  that  Society,) 
having  finished  the  College  Church,  built  a  church  for  the  less 
skilful  Fathers  of  Mercy,  and  another  for  the  equally  helpless 
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religious  of  St.  Francis :  after  which  they  constructed  the 
portal  of  the  cathedral.  These  works  do  not  suffer  in  estima- 
tion when  compared  to  the  most  elaborate  structures  in  the  old 
world. 

Then  the  Fathers  proceeded  inwards,  up  the  Plate  to  Paraguay. 
That  region  was  gradually  assuming  the  face  of  a  celestial  Para- 
dise, 'the  Jesuits,  in  navigating  the  great  rivers  of  the  land — 
those  immemorial  hi^h-roads  of  nature — perceived  that  when, 
for  pious  relaxation,  they  raised  a  canticle,  or  intoned  a  sacred 
melody,  dusky  forms  would  steal  from  out  the  forests  of  palm- 
tree  or  of  cedar,  and  throng  with  rapt  faces  to  the  banks.  Then 
the  boat  would  stop ;  the  missioners  would  seize  the  propitious 
moment;  would  explain  what,  and  in  whose  praise,  they  had 
been  singing ;  would  tell  the  Indian  that  the  song  was  of  his 
Creator — nay,  of  his  Redeemer  too.  The  barbarian's  touched 
heart  would  bear  witness  that  it  had  within  it  a  voice  speaking 
in  unison ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  wild  life  he  would  fall  on  his 
knees  before  the  true  God,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
Loyola  would  feel  rewarded  by  that  delicious  spectacle  for  every 
toil,  every  angmsh,  every  danger,  for  shame,  for  sorrow,  and  for 
persecution. 

Of  all  professions,  that  of  a  Christian  missioner  is  universally 
considered  the  noblest,  the  most  subUme.  Now  is  it  not  unrea- 
sonable that  the  most  detested,  the  most  abused,  the  most  per- 
secuted of  mankind,  should  be  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
Christian  missioners  which  is  esteemed  by  the  other  portions  as 
the  most  illustrious ;  which  is  admitted  to  have  done  more  for 
the  Gospel,  and  often  with  less  means,  than  all  the  rest 
together  ? 

The  French  pretend  to  be  enthusiastic  for  Bossuet.  Let  the 
admirers  of  that  celebrated  bishop  look  at  page  459,  tome  iv., 
Des  CEuvres  de  Bossuet,  edition  1772,  where  they  wiU  find  that, 
in  the  peroration  of  his  third  Sermon  on  the  Circumcision,  he 
apostrophizes  the  Jesuits  in  terms  of  extraordinary,  unmixed, 
and  most  eloquent  eulogy. 

Let  the  admirers  of  Voltaire  listen  to  what  was  once  wrung 
from  that  infidel's  mouth,  against  his  most  notorious  prejudices, 
by  the  imperious  power  of  truth.  In  tome  65fne,  edition  de 
1831,  des  CEuvres  completes  de  Voltaire,  corresptmdance,  will 
be  found  these  words.     We  translate  literally : — 

'  What  did  I  see  during  seven  years  spent  by  me  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits  ?  I  saw  a  life  the  most  laborious  and 
the  most  frugal,  the  hours  all  divided  between  the  cares  which 
they  bestowed  on  us  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  austere  pro- 
fession. I  appeal  to  thousands,  educated  like  myself,  whether 
this  was  not  so ;  and  I  am  therefore  in  perpetual  astonishment 
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that  people  can  accuse  such  men  of  teaching  a  depraved 
morality. 

The  admirers  of  Lord  Bacon  will  find,  in  the  ^  De  dignitatm 
et  Augmentis  Scientiarutny  these  words,  more  valuable  than 
Voltaire's : — 

'  The  most  beautiful  portion  of  ancient  discipline  has  been 
somehow  revived  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits.  I  cannot  witness 
the  application  and  ability  of  these  masters  in  cultivating  the 
minds  and  forming  the  morals  of  the  young,  without  remem- 
bering the  words  of  Agesilaus  on  Phamabazus  :  ^^  Being  what 
thou  arty  is  it  passible^  alas,  that  tee  do  not  number  thee  amongst 
usT' 

We  will  pass  over  the  reiterated  and  earnest  suffrages  of  great 
CathoKc  dignitaries,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  in  favour 
of  the  order;  we  will  pass  over  the  attestation,  solemn  and 
emphatic,  which  even  the  Papal  See,  so  slow  to  praise,  has,  by 
the  mouths  of  many  successive  sovereign  pontiffs,  bofne  to  the 
virtues  and  the  merits  of  this  society ;  we  will  pass  over  even 
that  singular  and  exceptional  commendation  which  the  venerable 
Synod  of  Trent  offered  to  them,  at  the  time  that  it  was  cen- 
suring, not  indeed  the  faithy  but  the  conduct^  of  some  other 
members  of  the  great  Uatholic  family ;  we  will  pass  over  all 
these  considerations.  There  is  one  still  graver.  The  Order 
of  Jesuits  enjoys  the  unshared  and  unprecedented  credit  of 
having  been,  not  once,  but  twice,  established. 

When  the  united  entreaties  of  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon, 
comine  from  four  potent  thrones,  and  backed  by  the  clamours 
of  a  dangerous  and  then  almost  universal  party — that  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  had  procured  those  entreaties  by  intrigues  and 
intimidation,  overwhelmed  the  better  judgment  of  Clement 
XIV. ;  and  when  that  pontiff,  with  a  reluctant  heart,  yielded  at 
last,  as  a  mere  measure  of  expediency,  the  suppression  of  his 
throne's  best  props — ^what  was  the  result  in  Europe?  what 
everywhere  ?  Was  morality  the  better  ?  Was  loyalty  quickened  ? 
Was  literature  improved  ?  Were  public,  were  domestic  virtues, 
diffused  and  strengthened  ?     No ! 

In  twenty  years  the  French  Revolution  showed  the  Bourbons 
the  value  of  that  policy  of  theirs.  We  ask  again,  what  followed  ? 
Revolution^  we  say — anarchy  ;  a  revolution  and  an  anarchy  pre- 
vented fi'om  being  universal  only  because  the  Spirit  survived  the 
Body  of  the  Great  Departed.  When  Voltaire  and  the  other 
anti-monarchical,  anti-social,  and  anti-Christian  conspirators, 
were  planning  the  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions, 
Voltaire  declared  openly  —  and  he  had  reason  to  know  the 
J^uits  well  —  that,  while  they  were  suffered  to  survive  in 
Europe,  society,  thrones,  and  religion  could  neither  be  sapped 
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nor  overthrowai  What  Voltaire  said  his  associates  believed; 
and  what  they  believed  they  acted  on.  The  Jesuits  were 
suppressed. 

But  they  have  been  revived.  Of  no  other  religious  order  can 
it  therefore  be  for  certain  known — known  as  a  matter  of  proof, 
trial,  experiment — that  its  suppression  would  prove  the  reverse 
of  bendicial  to  the  interests  of  literature,  morality,  and  of 
society.  Such  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  those 
orders ;  aod  it  is  ours.  But  the  case  of  the  Jesuits  is  different. 
That  their  non-existence  would  be  no  public  benefit,  that  their 
suppression  would  be  a  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
ordeTf  is  not  merely  a  matter  for  pious  belief,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  bodies ;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  experiment,  a  matter  of 
£9^if  a  matter  of  tested  certainty.  The  suppression  has  been 
tried ;  it  has  been  proved  injurious ;  it  has  been  annulled.  The 
measure  has  not  merely  been  scanned;  it  has  been  weight  in 
the  balance,  and  found  wanting. 

We  know  well — for  an  occasionfd  personal  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  this  great  order  (that  advantage  which  Chesterfield  so 
prized)  has  not  been  denied  us — we  know  well  that  those  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  most  hurt  by  these  remarks  are  the  Jesuits 
themselves.  Their  humiUty  is  well  known  to  us ;  but  that  shall 
not,  and  ought  not  to,  prevent  us  from  contributing  this  feeble, 
but  at  least  nearty  blow  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

Lord  Mountcftshel  assured  the  public  a  short  time  ago  that 
O'Connell  is  probably  a  Jesuit,  and  that  the  Parisian  Parlia^ 
ment  and  University  have  stigmatized  all  Jesuits  as  unchristian. 

It  is  not  from  the  Parisian  University  that  Catholics  accept 
their  doctrines,  nor  is  the  Parliament  of  Paris  competent  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  manner  in  which  the  British 
Parliament  ma^^  be  esteemed  competent  by  Lord  Mountcashel 
to  dictate  to  his.  At  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  the  Jesuits  were 
treated  as  perhaps  no  reUgious  order  were  ever  before  treated  at 
an  (Ecumenical  Council.  It  was  almost  with  veneration  that 
the  Council  bowed  before  them ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  then  assembled  make  an  especial  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  both  as  regards  the  purity  of  their  morals 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  their  teachment;  a  declaration  which,  as 
if  on  set  purpose,  stands  side  by  side  with  the  reprobation  ful- 
minated, not  indeed  against  the  faith,  but  against  the  conduct  of 
certain  other  sections  of  the  Church. 

Now,  even^  French  Catholics  will  back  the  Council  of  Trent 
against  fifty  universities  of  Paris,  as  far  as  faith  and  morals 
are  concerned. 

This  is  the  simple  fact :  the  University  spoken  of  could  never 
forgive  the  Jesuits  for  having  monopolised  all  the  voluntary 
instruction  in  France.     On  a  clear  stage,  with  no  favour,  as  we 
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have  before  remarked,  the  University  had  been  feirly  beaten. 
Its  only  remaining  resource  was  to  drive  its  successiul  rival  from 
Paris  and  from  France ;  and  if  in  truth  the  Catholic  Church 
shared  the  dislike  which  that  University  bears  towards  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits  would  be  the  first  to  bow  to  the 
venerable  censure.  Did  they  not  do  so  in  1773  ?  Were  they 
disposed  towards  rebelliony — t/ie  world  has  not  yet  seen  a  seces- 
sion equal  to  what  they  could  most  easily  accomplish. 

Yes,  be  it  fearlessly  said,  even  in  the  teeth  of  that  Parisian 
University  which  can  never  forgive  the  Jesuits  for  having  ab- 
sorbed instruction  in  France,  as  long  as  a  fair  field  for  general 
competition  was  allowed;  be  it  fearlessly  said,  they  were  an 
order  great  in  past  times — ^history  avouches  it ;  great  at  present 
— we  ourselves  behold  it.  They  are  intellectual  always ;  con- 
siderable in  science,  eminent  in  Uterature,  conspicuous  in 
morality,  sublime  in  their  hope,  their  charity,  and  their  faith ; 
they  are  the  forlorn  band  who  gained  a  great  day ;  they  are  a 
section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  tliough  but  a  section,  they 
have  numbered  within  their  pale  more  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
than  have  appeared  in  all  the  opposing  Protestant  sects  and 
schisms  throughout  the  world ;  they  have  educated  more  great 
men  than  half  the  universities  of  Europe  together,  in  an  equal 
space  of  time;  they  have  furnished  more  Christian  martyrs, 
since  their  origin,  than  all  the  other  religious  orders  combined  ; 
they  were  the  first,  the  generous,  the  unbought  opponents  of  the 
slave-trade,  rewarded  for,  and  allured  to,  that  opposition,  not  by 
place  or  by  popularity,  but  by  persecution,  by  degradation,  and 
by  death;  they  are  at  this  day  venerated  and  loved,  as  their 
spiritual  ancestors  before  them  were  venerated  and  were  loved, 
by  all  who  know  them,  and  who  value  order  and  faith,  who 
value  morality,  virtue,  and  the  stability  of  states ;  they  have  ever 
been  the  terror  and  the  detestation  of  free-thinkers,  of  Jacobins, 
and  of  anarchists ;  they  are  honourable  on  account  of  their 
friends,  but  on  account  of  their  enemies  they  are  venerable. 


Art.  II. — Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil.     By  N.  P. 
Willis.     5  vols.     London,  1845. 

We  do  not  always  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  picture  by  its  accu- 
racy of  delineation,  nor  do  we  invariably  try  the  worth  of  an 
artist  by  his  truthfulness.  So,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  if  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  that  Mr.  Willis  has  drawn  with  a  pencil 
over  free,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  this  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  diminish  the  mterest  a  series  of  portraits  from  real 
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life  wiU  ever  excite.  We  consider  not  whether  the  food  be 
wholesome,  so  that  it  be  palatable.  Of  such  a  novel  Sams  and 
Ebers  must  order  extra  copies. 

Still  Mr.  Willis  can  never  attain  high  rank  as  a  novelist. 
Epigrammatic  and  witty ;  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  clever  chroni- 
cler ;  with  all  these,  and  other  more  exalted  characteristics,  his 
pencil  must  be  confined  to  sketching ;  but  as  a  magazine  writer 
none  can  claim  precedence.  Happy  the  editor,  mrice  happy 
the  publisher,  who  can  secure  his  contributions. 

Mr.  Willis  appears  aware  of  this ;  for  in  his  preface  he  frankly 
acknowledges  the  origin  of  these  stories,  and  the  rambling  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  written. 

*  The  author  presents  all  the  tales  which  follow  as  a  parcel  of 
fragments — chance  views  of  life  which  have  crossed  his  ob- 
servation ;  each  one,  though  a  true  copy  of  a  part,  conveying, 
of  course,  no  portion  of  the  meaning  and  moral  of  a  whole. 
Their  lack  df  what  an  English  critic  cleverly  calls  the  "  ponderous 

goodness  of  a  didactic  purpose"  must  be  balanced,  if  at  all,  by 
leir  truth  to  life ;  for  they  have  been  drawn  mostly  from  im- 
pressions freshly  made,  and  with  no  record  of  what  they  were 

a  part  of Most  of  the  stories  are  illustrative 

of^the  distinctions  of  English  society.  As  a  republican  visiting  a 
monarchical  country  for  the  first  time,  and  traversing  the  barriers 
of  different  ranks  with  a  stranger's  privilege,  the  author's  cu- 
riosity was  most  on  the  alert  to  know  how  Nature's  nobility 
held  its  own  against  nobility  by  inheritance,  and  how  heart  and 
judgment  were  modified  in  their  action  by  the  thin  air  at  the 
summit  of  refinement.  Circumstances,  slight  in  themselves, 
furnished  hints  for  the  storied  illustrations  of  the  distinctions 
that  interested  him ;  and  he  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent these  together,  as  bearing  upon  those  relations  of  aristo- 
cratic life  which  first  interest  republican  curiosity  abroad.' 

Now  we  shall  not  stop  to  ask  how  far  '  a  true  copy  of  a  part, 
conveying,  of  course,  no  portion  of  the  meaning  and  moral  of  a 
whole,'  can  at  all  pretend  to  the  truth  of  life ;  it  is  alien  to  our 
purpose.  We  have  read  this  book  for  amusement  more  than 
edification,  and  we  venture  to  say  nine  out  of  ten  will  do  the 
same ;  but,  like  ourselves,  they  will  find  instruction  where  they 
least  expected  to  discover  it. 

'Leaves  from  the  Heart-book  of  Ernest  Clay'  is  the  first, 
and  incomparably  the  best,  tale  in  these  miscellaneous  volumes. 
Ernest  Clay  is  a  young  and  fashionable  author ;  he  has  written 
a  novel,  he  writes  for  the  *New  Monthly\^t  the  rate  of  a 
'guinea  a  page,'  weprs  patent  leather  boots,  is  'human,  hand- 


some, and  "liable  to  debt.'     Mr.  Clay  is  loved  by  Lady  Mildred 
-,  h€f  is  loved,  too,  (these  'fashionable  authors'  are  fasci- 
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natiag  men,)  by  Eve  Oore,     Let  us  introduce  these  ladies  to 
die  reader. 

*  Lady  Mildred  was  a  widow  of  two  years'  weeds,  thirty-two,  and 
of  a  certain  kind  of  talent,  which  will  he  explained  in  the  course 
of  this  story.  She  had  no  personal  charms,  except  such  as  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  lady-likeness — ^indispensably  necessary,  for 
that  very  reason,  to  any  control  over  the  fancy  of  a  man  of  ima- 
gination. Her  upper  lip  was  short  enough  to  express  scorn,  and 
her  feet  and  hands  were  exquisitely  small.  Some  men  of  fancy  would 
exact  these  attractions,  and  a  great  many  more;  but  without  these 
no  woman  ever  secured  even  the  most  transient  homage  of  a  poet 
She  had  one  of  those  faces  you  never  find  youiself  at  leisure  to  cri- 
ticise, or  rather  she  had  one  of  those  syren  voices  that,  if  you  heard 
her  speak  before  you  had  found  leisure  to  look  at  her  features,  you 
had  lost  your  opportunity  for  ever.  Her  voice  expressed  the  presence 
of  beauty  as  much  as  a  carol  in  a  tree  expresses  the  presence  of  a 
bird ;  and  though  you  saw  not  the  beauty,  as  you  may  not  see  the 
bird,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  it  was  there.  Yet,  with  all  this  en- 
chantment in  her  voice,  it  was  the  most  changeable  music  on  earth ; 
for  hear  it  when  you  would,  if  she  were  in  earnest,  you  might  be 
sure  it  was  the  softened  echo  of  the  voice  to  which  she  was  replying. 
She  never  spoke  first.  She  never  led  the  conversation.  She  had  not 
(or  never  used)  the  talent  which  many  very  common-place  women  have, 
of  giving  a  direction  to  the  feelings,  and  controlling  even  the  course  of 
thought,  of  superior  men  who  may  admire  them.  In  every  thing  she 
played  a  second.  She  was  silent  through  all  your  greetings,  through 
all  your  compliments ;  smiled  and  listened,  if  it  were  for  hours,  ^1 
your  lighter  spirits  were  exhausted  and  you  came  down  to  the  true 
undertone  of  your  heart ;  and  by  the  first-struck  chord  of  feeling  and 
earnest  (and  her  skill  in  detecting  it  was  an  infallible  instinct)  she 
modulated  her  voice,  and  took  up  the  strain ;  and  from  the  echo  of 
your  own  soul,  and  the  flow  of  the  most  throbbing  vein  in  your  own 
heart,  she  drew  your  enchantment  and  intoxication.  Her  manners 
were  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  character.  Her  limbs  seemed  always 
enchanted  into  stillness.  When  you  gazed  at  her  more  earnestly,  her 
eyes  gradually  drooped,  and  again  her  enlarged  orbs  brightened  and 
grew  eager  as  your  gaze  retreated.  With  her  slight  fore-finger  laid 
upon  her  cheek,  and  her  gloved  hand  supporting  her  arm,  she  sat  stir- 
less  and  wrapt ;  and  by  an  indescribable  magnetism  you  felt  that  there 
was  not  a  nerve  in  your  eye,  nor  a  flutter  toward  change  in  the  expres- 
sion of  your  face,  that  was  not  linked  to  hers,  nerve  for  nerve,  pulsation 
for  pulsation.  Whether  this  charm  would  work  on  common  men  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  for  Lady  Mildred's  passions  were  invariably  men  of 
genius. 

'  You  may  not  have  seen  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Mildred ;  but  you 
have  seen  girls  like  Eve  Gore.  There  are  many  lilies,  tiiough  each 
one,  new  found,  seems  to  the  finder  the  mirade  of  nature.  She  was  a 
pure,  serene-hearted,  and  veiy  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.  Her  life 
had  been  hitherto  the  growth  of  love  and  care,  as  the  lily  she  resembled 
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IB  the  growth  of  sunshine  and  dew ;  and,  flower-like,  all  she  had  ever 
known  or  felt  had  turned  to  spotless  loveliness.  She  had  met  the 
gifted  author  of  her  favourite  romance  at  a  coimtrj-house  where  they 
were  guests  together;  and  I  could  not,  short  of  a  chapter  of  meta- 
physics, tell  you  how  natural  it  was  for  these  two  apparently  uncon- 
genial persons  to  mingle  like  drops  of  dew.  I  will  merely  say  now, 
diat  strongly-marked  as  seems  the  character  of  every  man  of  genius, 
his  very  capability  of  tracking  the  mazes  of  human  nature  makes  him 
the  very  eameleon  and  Proteus  of  his  species ;  and  that  after  he  has 
assimOated  himself  by  turns  to  every  variety  of  mankind,  his  masks 
never  fall  off  without  disclosing  the  very  soul  and  type  of  the  most 
infJEmtine  simplicity.  Other  men's  disguises,  too,  become  a  second 
nature ;  those  of  genius  are  worn  to  their  last  day  as  loosely  as  llie 
mantles  of  the  gods. 

'  The  kind  of  man  called  '*  a  penetrating  observer,"  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Clay  in  London  circles,  and  had  afterwards 

seen  him  rambling  through  the  woods  of Park  with  Eve  Gore, 

natural,  playful  sometimes,  and  sometimes  sad,  his  manners  the  reflex 
of  hers,  in  his  fine  sympathy  with  her  character  and  attractions^-^one 
of  these  shrewd  people,  I  say,  would  have  shaken  his  head  and  whis- 
pered, **  Poor  girl,  how  little  she  understands  him ! "  But  of  all  the 
wise  and  worldly,  gentle  and  simple,  who  had  ever  crossed  the  patk  of 
Ernest  Clay,  the  same  child-like  girl  was  the  only  creature  to  wnom^e 
appeared  utterly  himself — for  whom  he  wore  no  disguise — to  whose 
plummet  of  simple  truth  he  opened  the  seldom-sounded  depths  of  his 
prodigal  and  passionate  heart.  Lady  Mildred  knew  his  weaknesses 
and  his  genius ;  Eve  Gore  knew  his  better  and  brighter  nature.  And 
both  loved  him/ 

The  brilliant  author  of  ^Coningsby'  is  the  only  living  writer 
who  is  able  to  dash  off  truer  sketches  than  these ;  and  we  can- 
not better  express  our  admiration  of  the  easy  grace  with  which 
Mr.  Willis,  at  times,  handles  his  pencil  than  by  thus,  even  dis- 
tantly, comparing  him  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  Who  sat  for  Lady 
Mildred  we  care  not  to  inquire;  how  often  Mr.  Willis  di'ank 
wine  with  the  original  of  Eve  Gore  is  beside  the  jpurpose. 
Could  we  believe,  as  has  been  insinuated,  that  he  had  been  a 
spy  at  the  hospitable  board  of  dther,  it  is  true  we  would  be  the 
very  last  to  tolerate  the  base  espionage ;  but  these  volumes  tell 
no  tale  of  such  misbehaviour ;  and,  to  say  truth,  we  think  there 
is  here  a  freedom  from  that  excessive  license,  that  piquant  per- 
sonality, which  several  of  our  own  ^orfy-writers  indulge  in  un- 
censured.  Glance  at '  Young  Love,'  only  turn  over  the  pages  of 
'  Self,*  if  you  doubt  the  assertion.  This  much,  at  all  events,  can 
be  said  for  Mr.  Willis :  liis  satire  is  rarely,  if  ever,  ill-natured ;  his 
ridicule  seldom  unjust ;  and  his  opinions  are  for  the  most  part  as 
candidly  expressed  as  they  would  appear  to  be  carefully  tormed. 

Oor  next  extract  is  invested  witn  real  interest  It  speaks  of 
the  influence,  the  renown,  the  pregtige^  that  surround  the  man 
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of  letters  even  in  this  age  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold;  and  it 
breathes  a  large-hearted  Catholicity  we  are  especiaUy  pleased  to 
recognize. 

'  Five  hundred  pounds  for  your  romance,  a^id  a  welcome  to  all  the 
best  houses  and  costliest  entertainments  of  England — a  hundred 
poimds  for  your  poem,  and  the  attention  of  a  thousand  eager  admirers. 
These  are  some  of  the  "  lengthening  shadows  "  to  the  author  s  profits 
which  the  author  does  not  reckon,  but  which  the  world  does.  To  the 
rest  of  mankind  these  are  "  chattels "  priced  and  paid  for.  Twenty 
thousand  a  year  would  hardly  buy  for  Mr.  Clay,  simple  and  uncele- 
brated, what  Mr.  Clay,  author,  etc.,  has  freely  with  five  hundred.  To 
whose  credit  shall  the  remaining  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  be 
set  down  ?  Common  people,  who  pay  for  these  things,  are  not  be- 
lievers in  fiairy  gifts.  They  see  the  author  in  a  station  of  society  un- 
attainable except  by  the  wealthiest  and  best  bom,  with  all  that 
profuse  wealth  could  purchase  as  completely  at  his  service  as  if  the 
bills  of  cost  were  to  be  brought  in  to  him  at  Christmas ;  and  besides  all 
this,  (once  more  '*  into  the  bargain,*')  caressed  and  flattered  as  no 
"  golden  dulness  "  ever  was  or  could  be.  To  rate  the  revenue  of  such 
a  pampered  idol  of  fortune,  what  man  in  his  senses  would  inquire 
merely  into  the  profits  of  his  book ! ' 

Many  a  reader — may  we  not  say  many  a  fair  reader  ? — will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  following : — 

'  Genius  is  the  lord  of  the  world.  Men  labour  at  the  foundation  of 
society,  while  the  lowly  lark,  unseen  and  little  prized,  sits,  hard  by,  in 
his  nest  on  the  earth,  gathering  strength  to  bear  his  song  up  to  the 
sun.  Slowly  rise  basement  and  monumental  aisle,  column  and  archi- 
trave, dome  and  lofty  tower;  and  when  the  cloud-piercing  spire  is 
burnished  with  gold,  and  the  fabric  stands  perfect  and  wondrous,  up 
springs  the  forgotten  lark,  with  aiiy  wheel  to  the  pinnacle,  and  stand- 
ing poised  and  unwondering  on  his  giddy  perch,  he  pours  out  his 
celestial  music  till  his  bright-footing  trembles  with  harmony.  And 
when  the  song  is  done,  mounting  thence,  he  soars  away  to  fill  his 
exhausted  heart  at  the  fountains  of  the  sun,  the  dwellers  in  the  towers 
below  look  up  to  the  gilded  spire  and  shout— not  to  the  burnished 
shaft,  but  to  the  lark — lost  from  it  in  the  sky. 

*  "  Mr.  Clay ! "  repeated  the  last  footman,  on  Mrs.  K.'s  flower-laden 
staircase. 

*  I  have  let  you  down  as  gently  as  possible,  dear  reader ;  but  here 
we  are  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  May  Fair. 

'  Pardon  me  a  moment !  Did  I  say  I  had  let  you  down  ?  What 
pyramid  of  the  Nile  is  piled  up  like  the  gradations  between  complete 
msignificance  and  the  effect  of  that  footman  s  announcement  ?  On  the 
heels  of  Ernest,  and  named  with  the  next  breath  of  the  menial  s  lips, 
Came  the  bearer  of  a  title  laden  with  the  emblazoned  honours  of 
descent.  Had  he  entered  a  hall  of  statuary,  he  could  not  have  been 
less  regarded.  All  eyes  were  on  the  pale  forehead  and  calm  lips  that 
entered  before  him ;  and  the  blood  of  the  warrior  who  made  the  name, 
and  of  the  statesmen  and  nobles  who  had  borne  it,  and  the  accumulated 
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honour  and  renown  of  centuries  of  unsullied  distinctions — all  these 
concentrated  glories  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polished  and  discrimi- 
nating circle  on  the  earth,  paled  before  the  lamp  of  yesterday,  burning 
in  the  eye  of  genius.  Where  is  distinction  felt?  In  secret,  amid 
splendour?  No !  In  the  street  and  the  vulgar  gaze?  No  !  In  the 
bosom  of  love  ?  She  only  remembers  it.  Where,  then,  is  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  of  homage — the  delirious  draught  for  which  brain,  soul,  and 
nerve,  are  tasked,  tortured,  and  spent — ^where  is  it  lifted  to  the  lips  ? 
The  answer  brings  me  back.  Eyes  shining  from  amid  jewels,  voices 
softened  with  gentle  breeding,  smiles  awakening  beneath  costly  lamps — 
an  atmosphere  of  perfume,  splendour  and  courtesy— these  form  the 
poet's  Hebe,  and  the  hero's  Ganymede.  These  pour  for  ambition  the 
draught  that  slakes  his  fever — these  hold  the  cup  to  lips,  drinking 
eagerly,  that  would  turn  away,  in  solitude,  from  the  ambrosia  of  the 
gods. 

*  Clay*8  walk  through  the  sumptuous  rooms  of  Mrs.  K  was  like 

a  Roman  triumph.  He  was  borne  on  from  lip  to  lip — ^those  before 
him  anticipating  his  greeting,  and  those  he  left  stiU  sending  their 
bright  and  kind  words  after  him.     He  breathed  incense.* 

The  mere  utilitarian  will  smile,  the  eager  railway  speculator 
will  laugh  outrighty  at  what  they  will  call  a  mawkish  senti- 
mentality ;  and  be  it  so.  Let  them  thus  sneer,  for  their  satire  is 
as  heavy  as  the  metal  with  which  their  existence  is  identified. 
Let  them  chafe  and  fret  at  this  preference  of  the  intellectual 
before  the  material,  for  they  are  utterly  impotent ;  wealth  is  not 
power ;  gold  may  bribe  for  the  hour,  but  talent  is  necessary  for 
the  government  of  nations.  Wealth,  omnipotent  in  Lombard 
Street,  must  be  content  with  the  second  place  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  In  every  civilized  country  it  must  be  so.  And  the 
nobility  of  birth,  even,  is  less  respected  than  the  nobility  of 
Nature. 

In  another  part  of  these  volumes  the  author  tells  us  that, 
*  flirtation  is  a  circulating  library,  in  which  we  seldom  ask 
twice  for  the  same  volume,'  talks  about  reading  women  like 
books,  and  parting  with  them  as  easily.  Truly,  Mr.  Willis, 
your  sentiments  are  of  the  strangest;  and  as  for  Mr.  Ernest 
Clay,  verily  such  a  compound  of  inconsistencies  was  never  before 
imagined.  The  *  Saints '  denounced  Ernest  Maltravers,  loud 
was  the  puritanical  clamour  against  Godolphin,  earnest  the 
Evangelical  cautions  to  beware  of  the  fascinations  of  Henrietta 
Temple,  but  what  will  they  say  of  this  free  penciller  ?  Surely, 
Exeter  Hall  must  condemn  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Clay. 

A  few  pages,  and  we  are  in  Italy — 

*  Vesuvius  was  burning  with  an  almost  smokeless  flame  when  Clay 
stood  again  in  the  night  air,  and  every  object  was  illuminated  with  the 
clearness  of  a  conflagration.     At  the  first  glance  around  he  fancied  he 
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saw  figures  gliding  behind  the  lurid  body  of  a  pine  opposite  liie  window, 
but  in  tbe  next  moment  the  curtain  again  parted,  and  Julia  Beverley, 
wrapped  in  a  doak,  stood  beside  him  on  the  verandah. 

'  "  Stand  back  I "  she  said  as  he  endeavoured  to  place  his  arm 
around  her.  "  I  have  more  than  one  defender  within  call,  and  I  must 
speak  to  you  where  I  am.     Will  you  listen  to  me,  Ernest?" 

'  Glay*s  breast  heaved ;  but  he  folded  his  arms  and  leaned  against 
the  slender  column  of  the  verandah  in  silence. 

•  **  Were  it  any  other  person  who  had  so  far  forgotten  himself,"  she 
continued,  "  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say, — I  can  never  love  you. 
and  leave  my  privacy  to  be  defended  by  my  natural  protector.  But 
I  wish  to  show  you,  Ernest,  not  only  that  you  have  no  hope  in  loving 
me,  but  that  you  have  made  me  the  mischievous  woman  I  have 
become.    From  an  humble  wife  to  a  dangerous  coquette,  the  change 

may  well  seem  startling — but  it  is  of  your  working I  never 

answered  the  letter  you  wrote  me It  awoke  me  to  a  new 

existence,  for  it  first  made  me  aware  that  I  could  ever  be  the  theme 
of  eloquent  admiration.  I  had  never  been  praised  but  in  idle  compli- 
ment, and  by  those  whose  intellects  I  despised ;  and  though  as  a  girl  I 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  I  was  slighted  and  imappreciated,  I  yielded 
gradually  to  the  conviction  that  the  world  was  right,  and  that  women 
sung  by  poets,  and  described  in  the  glowing  language  of  romance,  were 
of  another  mmild.  I  scarce  reasoned  upon  it.  I  remember,  on  first 
arriving  in  Italy,  drawing  a  comparison,  favourable  to  myself,  between 
my  own  beauty  and  the  Fomarina's,  and  the  portraits  of  Laura  and 
Leonora  D'Este ;  but  as  I  was  loved  by  neither  painters  nor  poets,  I 
accused  myself  of  presumption,  and,  with  a  sigh,  returned  to  my 
humility.  My  life  seemed  more  vacant  than  it  should  be,  and  I  some- 
times wept  from  an  unhappiness  I  could  not  define ;  and  I  once  or 
twice  met  persons  who  seemed  to  have  begun  to  love  me,  and  appre- 
ciate my  beauty  as  I  wished,  and  in  this  lies  the  history  of  my  heart 
up  to  the  time  of  your  writing  to  me.     That  letter,  Ernest ." 

'  "  You  believed  that  I  loved  you,  then  ?  "  passionately  interrupted 
her  listener.  "  You  now  know  that  I  loved  you !  Tell  me  so,  I 
implore  you ! " 

'  **  My  dear  poet,"  said  the  self-possessed  beauty,  with  a  smile 
.  expressive  of  as  much  mischief  as  frankness,  **  let  us  be  honest.     You 

never  loved  me !     I  never  believed  it  but  for  one  silly  hour ! 

Your  very  brilliant  letter  awoke  me  from  the  most  profound  lethargy 
by  which  beauty  such  as  mine  was  ever  overtaken.  A  moment's 
inventoiy  of  my  attractions  satisfied  me  that  your  exquisite  description 
(writteu,  I  have  since  suspected,  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  done, 
nevertheless,  with  the  fine  memory  and  graphic  power  of  genius,)  was 
neither  femciful  nor  over-coloured,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
fek  beautiful.  You  are  an  anatomist  of  the  heart ;  and  I  may  say  to 
you  that  I  looked  at  my  own  dark  eyes,  and  fine  features  and  person, 
with  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  a  blind  beauty  restored  to  sight, 
and  beholding  herself  in  a  mirror.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  love 
for  the  writer  of  this  magic  letter  should  have  been  the  inevitable 
flequel.  But  I  am  here  to  avert  the  consequences  of  my  coquetry,  and 
I  will  be  frank  with  you.     I  forgot  you  in  a  day ! " ' 
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Again  the  scene  shifts,  and  Ernest  Clay  is  found  in  the  sick- 
room of  Blanch  Beanfin.  They  had  met  in  London  society,  he 
had  paid  his  tribute  to  the  dazzling  girl,  and  she  had  loved  him 
in  return.  Her  heart  was  broken ;  and  now,  with  her  minutes 
of  life  numbered,  she  requests  an  interview  with  him  who  is  still 
her  sole  object  of  worldly  adoration.  The  following  remarks 
are  so  replete  with  truth  and  genuine  feeling,  that  although 
reasonable  limits  are  already  exceeded,  we  will  make  no  apology 
for  extracting  them  without  curtailment. 

*  This  is  but  a  sketch — ^but  an  outline  of  a  tale  over  true.  Were 
there  space,  were  there  time  to  follow  and  traverse  the  thread  of  its 
mere  mournful  incidents,  we  might  write  the  reverse  side  of  a  leaf  of 
life  ever  read  partially  and  wrong — the  life  of  the  gay  and  unlament- 
ing.  Sickness  and  death  had  here  broken  down  a  wall  of  adamant 
between  two  creatures  eveiy  way  formed  for  each  other.  In  health 
and  ordinary  regularity  of  circumstances,  they  would  have  loved  as 
truly  and  deeply  as  those  in  humbler  or  in  more  fortunate  relative 
positions ;  but  they  probably  would  never  have  been  united.  It  is  the 
system,  the  necessary  system  of  the  class  to  which  Clay  belonged,  to 
turn  adroitly  and  gaily  off  every  shaft  to  the  heart ;  to  take  advantage 
of  no  opening  to  affection ;  to  smother  all  preference  that  would  lead  to 
an  interchange  of  hallowed  vows;  to  profess  insensibility  equally 
polished  and  hardened  on  the  subject  of  pure  love ;  to  forswear  mar- 
riage, and  make  of  it  a  mock  and  an  impossibility.  And  whose  handi- 
work is  this  unnatural  order  of  society  ?  Was  it  established  by  the 
fortunate  and  joyous— by  the  wealthy  and  untrammelled,  at  liberty  to 
range  the  world  if  they  liked,  and  marry  where  they  chose,  but  pre- 
ferring gaiety  to  happiness,  and  lawless  liberty  to  virtuous  love  ?  jN^o, 
indeed !  not  by  these  I  Show  me  one  such  man,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
rare  perversion  of  common  feeling— a  man  who  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  cold  and  eccentric.  It  is  not  to  those  able  to  marry 
where  they  will,  that  the  class  of  Ijondon  gay  men  owe  their  system  of 
mocking  opinions.  But  it  is  to  the  companions  of  fortunate  men — 
gifted  like  them  in  all  but  fortune,  and  holding  their  caste  by  the 
tenure  of  forsworn  ties — abiding  in  the  paradise  of  aristocracy,  with 
pure  love  for  the  forbidden  fruit !  Are  such  men  insensible  to  love  ? 
Has  this  forbidden  joy — this  one  thing  hallowed  in  a  bad  world — ^has 
it  no  temptation  for  this  gay  man?  Is  his  better  nature  quite  dead 
within  him?  Is  he  never  ill  and  sad  where  gaiety  cannot  reach 
him  ?  Does  he  envy  the  rich  young  lord,  (his  friend,)  everything  but 
his  blushing  and  pure  bride  ?  Is  he  poet,  or  wit,  or  the  mirror  of 
taste  and  elegance,  j^t  incapable  of  discerning  the  qualities  of  a  true 
love ;  the  celestial  reilaement  of  a  maiden  passion,  lawful  end  fearless, 
devoted  because  spotless,  and  enduring  because  made  up  half  of 
prayer  and  gratitude  to  her  Maker  ?  Does  he  not  know  the  distinctions 
of  deling,  as  he  knows  character  in  a  play?  Does  he  not  discriminate 
between  purity  and  guilt  in  love,  as  he  does  in  his  nice  judgment  of 
honour  and  taste?  Is  he  gaily  dead  to  the  deepest  and  most  elevated 
cravings  of  nature-- 2or»,  passionate,  single-hearted,  and  holy?  Trust 
me,  there  is  a  bitterness  whose  depths  we  can  only  fathom  by  refine- 
ment !     To  move  among  creatures  embellished  and  elevated  to  the  last 
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point  of  human  attainment,  lovely  and  unsullied,  and  know  yourself  (as 
to  all  but  gazing  on  and  appreciating  them)  a  pariah  and  an  outcast ! 
to  breathe  their  air,  and  to  be  the  companion  and  apparent  equal  of 
those  for  whose  bliss  they  are  created,  and  to  whom  they  are  offered 
for  choice,  with  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  a  ^den — (the  chooser  and 
possessor  of  the  brightest,  your  inferior  in  all  else) — to  live  thus ;  to 
suffer  thus,  and  still  smile  and  call  it  choice,  and  your  own  way  to 
happiness — ^this  is  mockery  indeed  !  He  who  now  stood  in  the  death- 
room  of  Blanch  Beaufin  had  felt  it  in  its  bitterest  intensity ! 

***  Mr.  Clay  ! — Ernest!"  said  the  now  pale  creature,  breaking  the 
silence  with  a  strong  effort,  for  he  had  dropped  on  his  knee  at  her  side 
in  ungovernable  emotion,  and,  as  yet,  had  but  articulated  her  name — 
**  Ernest !  I  have  but  little  time  for  anything — least  of  all  for  disguise 
or  ceremony.  I  am  assured  that  I  am  dying.  I  am  convinced,"  she 
added  firmly,  taking  up  the  watch  that  lay  beside  her,  "  that  I  have 
been  told  the  truth,  and  that  when  this  hour-hand  comes  round  again 
I  shall  be  dead.  I  will  conceal  nothina.  They  have  given  me  cor- 
dials that  will  support  me  one  hour;  ana  for  that  hour — and  for  eter- 
nity— I  wish,  if  I  may  be  so  blest — if  God  will  permit — ^to  be  your 
wife  ! " The  vicar  joined  their  hands  with  the  solemn  adjura- 
tion, *'  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder ;" 
and  Clay  rose  from  his  knees,  and  pressing  his  first  kiss  upon  her  lips, 

strained  her  passionately  to  his  heart The  physician  sprang 

forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  pulse.  She  fell  back  upon  her  pil- 
lows, and,  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips  and  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her 
long  and  drooping  lashes,  lay  dead.* 

We  must  turn  rapidly  the  few  concluding  *  leaves '  of  this 
*  Heart-book/  Ernest  Clay  kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  early  love, 
and  Eve  Gore — the  beautiful  and  the  trusting — forgives  the  in- 
constancy of  the  past,  forgets  all  but  that  she  is  loved. 

We  cannot  even  glance  at  the  remaining  tales ;  nor  are  they, 
in  our  opinion,  deserving  of  that  lengthened  notice  which  we 
have  felt  bound  to  accord  to  the  first  of  the  series,  not  so  much 
from  respect  for  the  reputation  of  the  author,  as  from  love  for  the 
sentiments  therein  enunciated. 

The  greatest  of  our  novelists,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  Night  and  Morning*,  thus  defines  the  proper 
purpose  of  fiction :  '  To  interest,  to  please,  and  sportively  to  ele- 
vate— to  take  man  from  the  low  passions,  and  the  miserable 
troubles  of  life,  into  a  higher  region,  to  be^le  weary  and  selfish 
pain,  to  excite  a  generous  sorrow  at  vicissitudes  not  his  own, 
to  raise  the  passions  into  sympathy  with  heroic  struggles — and 

*  The  new  edition  of  this  beautiful  noyel  has  just  appeared  in  the  collected  works 
of  Sir  B.  Bulwer  Ljtton ;  and  we  cannot  even  thus  casually  allude  to  the  writings 
of  this  master-spirit  of  the  age,  the  creator  of  that  generous  and  ennobling  feeling 
now  animatinff  the  youth  of  our  nation,  without  expressinf^  a  hope  that  his  brilliant 
pen  may,  ere  long,  be  again  actively  employed  in  the  aei  vice  of  Catholic  humanity 
and  social  reformation.  In  an  eany  number  we  shall  review,  at  length,  this  valuaUe 
republication^ 
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to  admit  the  soul  into  that  purer  atmosphere  from  which  it 
never  returns  to  commonplace  existence,  without  some  remem* 
brancesy  yearnings,  and  associations,  which,  fitly  cherished, 
leave  it  more  acute  in  contemplation,  and  more  resolute  in  deed/ 
Now,  weighed  in  this  righteous  balance,  Mr.  Willis  will  be  found 
wanting.  He  appears  careless  of  the  moral,  reckless  of  the  ef- 
fect of  his  writings,  so  that  he  can  fill  up  the  required  and  or- 
thodox number  of  pages.  And  we  regret  this  the  more,  because 
he  is  not  wanting  in  real  ability,  his  language  is  full  and  vigor- 
ous, his  style  engaging,  his  manner  pleasantly  gossiping,  his 
subjects  always  well  selected ;  but  he  never  permits  him^f  to 
soar  above  a  very  respectable  mediocrity :  he  fritters  away  a 
talent,  which,  except  in  the  pages  of  some  fashionable  magazme, 
can  hardly  hope  for  that  exalted  distinction  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Willis  desires, — nay,  more,  well  and  fairly  deserves. 


Art.  hi. — Recueil  des  LeHres  de  Marie  Stuari^  Betne  SEcone, 
Par  Ls  Prince  Albxandrb  Labanoff.  7  tome,  8vo. 
Londres,  1845. 

Letters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  selected  from 
the  Recueil  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart.  By  Prince 
Labanoff.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction, 
by  William  Turnbull,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  1  vol.  8vo. 
London,  1845. 

No  historical  personage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  much  as 
that  age  abounds  in  iUustrious  names,  has  acquired  a  greater 
celebrity  than  Mary  Stuart  She  owes  this  no  less  to  the 
interest  attached  to  her  personal  character,  than  to  the  great 
European  crisis  at  which  she  appeared;  the  re]>resentative  in 
this  island  of  one  of  the  two  great  antagonistic  principles  which 
then  agitated  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  in  their  conflict  with 
each  other  produced  results  unprecedented  for  their  importance. 
The  motber  of  our  present  race  of  kings,  the  most  oeautifiil 
woman  of  her  age,  and  the  most  unfortunate,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  poets  and  painters  as  well  as  the  his- 
torians and  philosophers  of  all  countries  have  rendered  homage 
to  the  memory  of  this  unhappy  princess,  by  investing  her  with 
a  degree  of  interest  greater  tnan  that  which  we  attach  to  any 
female  name  of  modem  annals,  but  not  greater,  assuredly,  than 
she  deserves. 
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This  collection  of  Mary's  letters,  by  far  the  most  complete 
which  has  been  yet  given  to  the  public,  has  occupied  Prince 
LabanhofF  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  He  has,  during  that 
time,  examined  the  archives  of  most  of  the  capitals  in  Europe, 
from  Rome  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  London  to  Petersburg. 
He  has  had  access  to  numerous  private  libraries  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
several  hundred  original  letters,  which  he  now  publishes  for  the 
first  time.  This  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature 
discloses  many  interestii^  particulars  respecting  the  early  cha- 
racter and  disposition  otthe  queen,  and  her  various  employ- 
ments during  her  long  captivity.  The  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  conspiracy  is  also  fully  detailed,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  by  that  nobleman  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  has  been  found  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can. If  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  curious  document  may  be 
relied  on,  this  conspiracy  was  of  a  much  more  formidable 
nature  than  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  modem  historians. 
There  is  appended  to  this  memorial  a  list  of  six^-five  of  the 
principal  English  nobility,  of  whom  no  less  than  K>rty  are  said 
to  be  favourable  to  Norfolk's  design,  while  nineteen  are  neutral, 
and  only  six  opposed  to  it.  If  the  numbers  here  are  not  very 
erroneously  stated,  it  amply  accounts  for  the  rigour  with  which 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  treated  their  illustrious  prisoner. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  loudest  of  Mary's  detractors  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  her  character.  *  The  most  amiable  of  women,'  as 
Hume  calls  her,  using  that  term  in  the  French  sense,  she  un- 
questionably was;  possessing  as  she  did,  along  with  the  rarest 
(]^uaUties  of  mind  and  person,  that  warmth  of  heart  and  con- 
siderate regard  for  others  which  charms  in  every  rank  of  life, 
but  in  the  nighest  is  irresistible.  Mary  gave  early  proofs  of  a 
superior  mind: — ^in  her  tenth  year,  we  find  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  writing  to  her  mother,  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland, 
in  the  following  terms.  '  The  said  lady,  your  daughter,  has  so 
grown,  and  increases  daily  in  dignity,  goodness,  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  that  she  is  the  most  perfect  and  accomplished  in  all 
thin^  honourable  and  virtuous  as  is  possible,  and  there  is 
nothing  such  to  be  seen  at  present  in  this  kingdom,  whether  in 
a  noble  or  other  child,  of  whatever  humble  or  middling  quality 
she  may  be.  And  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  that  the  kin^  takes 
such  pleasure  in  her,  that  he  spends  liis  time  well  in  chatting 
with  her  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  she  is  as  able  to  entertain 
him  with  pleasant  and  rational  conversation  as  a  woman  of 
five-and-twenty.'  (Recueil,  i.  8.)  Again,  two  years  afterwards, 
while  informing  the  queen  dowager  of  the  protracted  illness  of 
Madame  de  Parrois,    Mary's  governess,  the  cardinal  writes, 
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*  I  am  much  displeased  to  see  the  aueen,  your  daughter,  at  her 
age,  without  anybody  about  her,  altnough  she  is  so  prudent  and 
virtuous  that  it  is  impossible  that  she  could  conduct  herself 
more  wisely  or  more  honourably  if  she  had  a  dozen  governesses.' 
(Recueil,  i.  34.)  He  adds,  *  I  give  you  every  assurance,  madam, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  modest  than  the  queen, 
your  daughter,  and  also  very  devout.  She  rules  the  king  and 
the  queen.'     (Ibid.  36.) 

Mary's  marriage  widi  Francis  the  Second,  was  disapproved 
of  by  ue  ablest  of  the  French  politicians.  They  foresaw  that 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  Scotland,  would  not  only 
leave  that  country  the  prey  of  faction,  but  that  the  Scots, 
always  jealous  of  foreign  influence,  would  obey  unwillingly  a 
delegated  authority,  and  that  in  the  end  this  match  would 
probably  be  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  between  the 
two  countries,  which  it  was  intended  to  cement.  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  although 
thepremature  deaui  of  Francis  averted  the  anticipated  evil. 

Tne  world  has  been  too  apt  to  overlook  Mary's  excellent 
abilities  in  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty  and  sufferings. 
Although  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  conducted 
herself  with  a  degree  of  firmness  and  discretion  which,  if  we 
did  not  derive  our  information  from  her  opponents,  would  be 
scarcely  credible.  The  English  ambassador,  Throckmorton, 
had  an  interview  with  her  at  this  time,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining her  sentiments  regarding  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and 
the  course  she  intended  to  pursue  respecting  them.  '  I  mean 
to  constrain  none  of  my  subjects,'  she  promptly  replied,  'though 
I  could  wish  that  they  were  all  as  I  am;  and  i  trust,  they  shall 
have  no  support  to  constrain  me ! '  ♦  These  were  wise  resolutions, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mary  ever  depailed  from  them. 
M'Crie,  indeed,  in  nis  able  but  prejudiced  life  of  Knox,  declares 
that  Mary  came  to  Scotland  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
reducing  ner  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  a  resolution 
in  which  she  adhered  with  pertinacity  to  the  end  of  her  life.f 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  sweeping 
assertion.  That  she  was  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  in  wnich 
she  had  been  educated,  is  true,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  her  character  which  most  unbiassed  minds  will  admire ; 
Dut  that  she  ever  sought  to  restore  that  religion  in  Scotland  by 
means  of  violence,  nowhere  appears.  The  violence,  indeed, 
after  her  arrival  in  that  country,  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
reformers;  witness  the  rudeness  and  insolence  of  Knox,  and 
the  coarse  revilings  to  which  she  was  subjected  from  the  pulpits 


•  Keitb,  p.  165. 

t  M*Cric*i  Life  of  Knox,  Vol.  2,  p.  22. 
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of  Edinbui^h,  when  she  attempted  to  introduce  among  her 
subjects  any  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.  If  Mary  had 
been  the  blind  zealot  which  her  enemies  have  represented  her 
to  be,  matters  would  have  very  soon  been  pushed  to  extremities 
between  the  court  and  the  reformers.  But  in  all  her  transac- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  that  party,  the  queen  displayed  so 
much  moderation  and  good  sense,  that  she  disarmed  the  hos- 
tility of  all  excepting  Knox,  over  whose  savage  temper  even  her 
charms  and  address  were  unavailing. 

Notwithstanding  the  gross  insults  to  which  Mary  was  exposed 
from  this  fierce  disciple  of  Calvin,  the  first  four  years  of  her 
residence  in  Scotland  were  passed  not  unhappily.  Her  govern- 
ment, during  that  time,  may  on  the  whole  be  pronounced  to 
have  been  successful;  she  won  the  nobles  by  ner  spirit  and 
address,  and  the  people  by  her  affability  and  kindness.  After 
years  of  fierce  dissensions,  Scotland  began  to  taste  the  blessings 
of  peace  under  the  rule  of  a  young  princess  who  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  girlhood.  A  spectacle  so  novel  and  so  pleasing 
could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  admiration,  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  the  young  queen  and  her  people,  if,  amid  the 
host  of  suitors  who  then  thronged  around  her,  her  choice  had 
fallen  on  one  who  was  worthy  to  share  her  crown.  Her  love 
for  DaiTiley  ruined  all. 

The  favours  which  she  lavished  on  this  most  unworthy  object, 
show  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  career  the  fondness  of  the 
woman  overcame  the  prudence  of  the  queen.  Up  to  the  time 
of  this  ill-fated  marriage,  her  conduct  both  in  public  and  private 
appears  to  have  been  unexceptionable.  The  malignity  of  faction 
and  the  unwearying  research  of  sectarian  zeal,  have  failed  to 
attach  any  reproach  on  the  early  history  of  Mary;  and  when 
we  consider  her  youth  and  inexperience,  her  early  widowhood, 
and  the  difiiculty  of  the  task  she  was  called  on  to  perform,  this 
circumstance  speaks  conclusively  as  to  the  excellence  of  her 
qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired.  Darnley  was  in  everyway 
unfitted  to  be  the  husband  of  such  a  queen.  With  the  vanity  of  a 
coxcomb,  and  the  dissimulation  of  a  courtier,  he  possessed  a 
temper  at  once  so  fickle  and  so  violent,  that  it  was  impossible 
either  to  rule  or  obey  him.  Without  talents,  without  accom- 
plishments, except  such  as  displayed  to  advantsige  his  handsome 
person,  as  incapable  of  real  affection  as  he  was  unworthy  of 
inspiring  it,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  to  the  last 
degree,  yet  the  credulous  dupe  of  every  one  who  knew  how  to 
flatter  his  outrageous  vanity — such  was  the  man  who  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  amiable  princess  of  her  age. 

Nothing  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  Darnley  except  his  youth. 
He  was  only  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage;  Mary  was  in 
her  twenty-third  year.    The  young  king  gr^w  giddy  with  his 
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fortune,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to  his  own  merit  Not 
content  with  neglecting  the  generous  sovereign  who  had  raised 
him  to  a  throne,  not  content  with  spending  ms  nights  in  gross 
debauchery,  he  aspired  very  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  the 
crown  matrimonial^  which  by  the  law  of  Scotland  would  have 
invested  him  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  regal  power.  The 
display  of  all  this,  base  ingratitude  must  have  deeply  wounded 
the  warm  and  affectionate  heart  of  the  queen ;  but  her  feelings 
were  soon  destined  to  receive  an  outrage  from  the  same  quarter 
unparalleled  in  atrocity :  we  need  not  add  that  we  allude  to  the 
murder  of  Rizzio. 

That  person,  about  whose  character  there  is  still  a  considerable 
degree  of  doubt,  managed  at  this  time  the  whole  of  the  queen's 
foreign  correspondence.  That  he  possessed  talents  is  certain, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  queen  is  equally  so, 
but  that  an  improper  intimacy  at  any  time  existed  between  them, 
is  a  supposition  which  no  writer  of  authority  has  ventured  to 
sanction*.  The  Italian  secretary  had  favoured  Darnley's  suit 
with  the. queen,  but  he  opposed  the  claim  of  the  young  king  to 
the  crown  matrimonial,  as  well  from  regard  to  the  interest  of  his 
mistress  as  to  his  own,  for  he  could  reckon  with  far  more  cer- 
tainty on  the  favour  of  the  queen  than  on  that  of  her  vain  and 
vacillating  husband.  Daiiiley,  no  less  vindictive  than  ungrateful, 
began  to  consider  the  secretary  as  the  sole  obstacle  between 
him  and  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  The  nobles,  envious  of 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  adventurer,  inflamed  the  resentment  of 
the  kin^  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  for  this  purpose  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  queen  of  infidelity  with  her  secretary. 
Morton,  who  combined  the  refinement  of*^  Italian  perfidy  with 
the  daring  ambition  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  Ruthven,  who 
represented  the  rude  intractable  baron  of  the  feudal  age,  were 
the  chiefs  of  this  confederacy,  the  result  of  whose  intrigues  ter- 
minated with  Rizzio's  murder. 

The  account  which  Mary  herself  has  left  us  of  this  foul  trans- 
action differs  in  several  material  particulars  from  that  of  Hume 
or  Robertson.  The  narrative  of  both  of  these  historians  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Damley  entered  the  queen's  apartment  alon^ 
with  the  other  conspirators,  who  immediately  commenced  their 
work  of  blood.  According  to  Mary,  who  detsols  tlie  circumstance 
wilh  great  clearness,  her  husband  entered  the  room  alone,  and 
having  sat  down  by  her  side,  began  to  converse  familiarly  with 
her.  On  the  appearance  of  the  conspirators  moreover  he 
affected  ^orance  of  their  purpose,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it.     The  following  is  Mary's  narrative  contained  in  a  letter 

*  The  authority  of  Buchanan,  who  alone  mentions  thii  fact,  has  been  rejected  by  all 
subsequent  histonMis* 
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addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.     We  give  it  in  her 
own  words : — 

'  Upon  the  9th  day  of  March  instant^  we  being  at  even  about 
seven  hours  in  our  cabinet  at  our  supper,  sociated  with  our 
sister  the  Countess  of  Ar^le,  our  brother  tiie  commendator  of 
Halyrud  House,  laird  of  Creich,  Ardiur  Erskin,  and  certain 
other  our  domestick  servitors,  in  quiet  manner,  especially  by 
reason  of  our  evil  disposition,  being  counselled  to  sustean  our- 
selves with  flesh,  having  also  then  past  almost  to  the  end  of 
seven  months  in  our  birth* ;  the  king  our  husband  came  to  us 
in  our  cabinet  and  placed  him  beside  us  at  our  supper.  The 
Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Lindsay^  with  their  assistors  bodin  in 
warlike  manner,  to  the  number  of  eight  score  persons  or  thereby, 
kept  and  occupied  the  whole  entry  of  our  palace  of  Halyrud 
House,  so  that  as  they  believed  it  was  not  possible  to  any  person 
to  escape  forth  of  the  same.  In  the  meantime  the  Lord  Ruthven 
had  in  like  manner  with  his  complices,  took  entry  perforce  in  our 
cabinet,  and  there  seeing  our  secretary,  David  Rizzio,  among 
others  our  servants,  declared  he  had  to  speak  with  him.  In  this 
instant  we  required  the  king  our  husband,  if  he  knew  anything 
of  that  intreprise,  who  denyed  the  samyne.  Also  we  com- 
manded the  Lord  Ruthven,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  avoyd 
him  forth  of  our  presence ;  declaring  we  should  exhibit  the  said 
David  before  the  lords  of  parlament,  to  be  punisht,  if  in  any 
sorte  he  had  offended.     Notwithstanding  the  said  Lord  Ruthven 

Eerforce  invadit  him  in  our  presence,  (he  then  for  safeguard 
aving  retired  him  behind  our  back,)  and  with  his  complices  cast 
down  our  table  upon  ourself,  put  violent  hands  in  him,  struck 
him  over  our  shoulders  with  wninzlards,  one  part  of  them  stand- 
ing before  our  face  with  bended  daggs,  most  cruelly  took  him 
forth  of  our  cabinet,  and  at  the  entry  of  our  chamber  give  him 
fifty-six  strokes  virith  whinzlards  and  swords.  In  doing  whereof, 
we  were  not  only  struck  with  great  dreadour,  but  also  by  sundrie 
considerations  were  most  justly  induced  to  teke  extreme  fear  of 
our  life.  After  this  deed  immediately  the  said  Lord  Ruthven 
coming  again  in  our  presence,  declared  how  they  and  their 
complices  foresaids  were  highly  offended  with  our  proceedings 
and  tyranny,  which  was  not  to  them  tolerable ;  how  we  was 
abused  by  the  said  David,  whom  they  had  actually  put  to  death, 
namely  in  taking  his  counsell  for  maintenance  of^  the  ancient 
religion,  debarring  of  the  lords  which  were  fugitive,  and  enter- 
taining of  amity  with  foreign  princes  and  nations,  with  whom 
we  were  confederate/  &c.,  &c.     (LabanhofF,  i.  p.  346.) 

This  statement  of  Mary  relative  to  the  entrance  of  Damley,  is 
corroborated  in  the  account  of  this  transaction  contained  in  the 

*  Mary  was  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
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archives  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  original,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation, 
is  addressed  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis  : — 

'  On  the  9th  of  March,  while  the  queen  was  at  supper  with 
the  Countess  of  Argyle,  her  natural  sister,  and  David  Rizzio, 
the  king,  who  had  supped  earlier  than  usual,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  saluting  the  queen  sat  down  beside  her.  The  queen 
asked  him  why  he  had  supped  earlier  than  usual ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her,  adding  that  he  feared 
she  was  unwell,  and  taking  her  hand  caressingly  as  he  spoke. 
At  this  moment  the  conspirators  entered  the  cabinet  by  the 
secret  staircase,  by  which  the  king  had  gained  admittance.  The 
queen  asked  why  they  came  into  her  presence  at  such  an  hour 
and  so  armed ;  and  turning  to  my  Lord  Ruthven,  who  had  been 
dangerously  ill,  and  who,  it  was  currently  reported,  on  that  very 
day  was  at  the  point  of  death,  said  to  him,  ''  My  lord  I  had 
intended  to  have  visited  you  in  your  chamber,  having  heard  of 
your  grievous  malady ;  and  you  are  thus  armed — wnat  is  the 
meaning  of  this?"  To  this  Ruthven  replied,  "  It  is  true, 
madam,  that  I  have  been  very  ill ;  but  I  am  now  well  and  I 
have  come  to  oflFer  you  my  services."  "  What  service,"  rejoined 
the  queen,  with  a  smile  of  surprise,  ''  can  you  perform  for 
me  at  this  hour?"  "  We  want  that  gallant,"  said  Ruthven, 
pointing  to  Rizzio ;  "  we  will  not  be  nuied  by  a  servant,"  and 
exclaiming,  "  Come  forth,  gallant,"  he  moved  towards  him. 
The  queen  perceiving  this  rose  indignantly  from  her  seat, 
threatening  them  for  their  audacity,  and  denouncing  them  as 
traitors.  The  king,  however,  seizing  upon  her  person,  held  her  so 
firm  that  she  could  not  move,  while  David  took  refuge  close  to 
her,  calling  at  the  same  time  on  the  king  not  to  allow  him  to 
be  murdered  in  his  presence,  and  reminding  him  of  his  many 
fiuthfiil  services.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  besought  them  to 
spare  him  for  the  love  of  her,  or  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit 
of  her  womb,  promising  that  if  the  secretary  had  done  aught 
amiss  she  would  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished 
according  to  his  deserts.  But  all  was  in  vain/  &c. — (Labanhofi*, 
vii.  p.  93.) 

What  a  picture  of  the  times  do  these  letters  exhibit.  The 
Judas-Uke  behaviour  of  Damley,  affecting  the  tenderest  regard 
for  his  queen,  when  about  to  attempt  to  fix  a  stain  upon  her 
honour  oy  the  perpetration  of  an  unheard-of  outrage;  the 
ferocity  of  Ruthven,  who,  although  suffering  from  a  mortal 
disease,  which  carried  him  off  very  shortly  afterwai*ds,  had  risen 
from  a  sick  bed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  the  chief  part  in  the 
tragedy,  —  are  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
crime.     No  wonder  that  this  crowning  act  of  violence  completely 
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alienatefd  Mary's  affections  from  the  king;  she  would  neither 
have  been  a  queen  nor  a  woman  if  she  could  have  overlooked  it. 

Exactly  eleven  months  after  Rizzio's  death,  viz.  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1567,  Daml^  was  murdered  at  the  Kirk  of  Field. 
The  question  of  Mary's  guilt  in  this  mysterious  afiair  is  still 
involved  in  doubt.  The  gross  provocation  she  had  received 
from  her  husband,  and  her  supposed  attachment  to  Bothwell, 
who  was  unquestionably  the  principal  actor  in  that  afiair,  have 
appeared  to  her  enemies  sufficient  grounds  for  branding  her 
with  this  crime.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  examine  at 
len^  the  whole  of  the  evidence  upon  which  this  charge  rests,  but 
at  tne  same  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  most 
material  portion  of  that  evidence,  upon  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  question  almost  entirely  depends. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  allude  to  the  celebrated  casket 
of  letters,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell, 
and  which  were  produced  at  the  conference  at -York,  after 
Mary's  flight  into  mgland.  Primd  facie  these  documaits  wear 
an  aspect  so  suspicious,  that  the  concurrence  of  many  circum- 
stances is  requisite  to  convince  us  of  their  genuineness.  We 
must  consider  the  time  and  place  where  they  were  produced,  and 
the  parties  both  who  produced  and  who  pronounced  upon  their 
authenticity,  and  unless  we  are  satisfied  upon  these  points  we 
ought  assuredly  not  to  admit  tiiem  as  the  productions  of  this 
deeply-injured  queen. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  time.  We  must  remember  that  the 
conference  at  York  had  lasted  some  weeks,  and  that  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  rebels  had  advanced  no- 
thing against  Mary  which  she  did  not  satisfactorily  answer. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  proved  something  more  against  their 
queen,  they  stood  convicted  before  the  world  of  reodlion.  It 
was  necessary  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  Ae  success  of 
their  plans,  to  make  out  a  case  against  Mary ;  and  having  failed 
to  do  so,  the  letters  in  question  are  dragged  in  to  their  aid, 
after  all  their  attempts  to  aestroy  her  character  had  failed.  Why 
were  these  letters  not  produced  at  first?  a  world  of  usdess  ne- 
gotiation would  then  have  been  saved.  True,  replied  the  com- 
missioners, but  they  weme  anxious  to  spare,  as  tar  as  possible, 
the  character  of  the  queen.     And  who  were  tiiese  high-minded 

Eersons  ?  Murray,  who  had  so  oflen  appeared  in  arms  against 
is  sister;  Morton,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  Damley's 
murder;  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Buchanan,  two  of 
Mary's  bitterest  enemies.  These  were  the  persons  who  affected 
a  tender  regard  for  Mary's  reputation,  after  they  had  dethroned 
ahd  imprisoned  her,  and  compelled  her,  by  threats  of  actual 
violence,  to  abdicate  her  crown. 
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Again,  from  whose  custody  did  tiiese  documents  oome? 
Prom  that  of  Morton,  the  most  crafty  and  unscrupulous  man 
of  the  age,  familiar  with  murder,  and  therefore  not  above  the 
suspicion  of  forgery.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  latter 
crime  was  one  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that  turbulent  period. 
Various  instances  are  recorded,  both  of  Morton  and  Murray 
halving  tampered  with  pubUc  documents,  and  we  know  that  the 
handwriting  of  the  queen,  which  was  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct,  could  be  imitated  without  difficulty.  She  informs  us 
of  this  fact  herself,  and  her  account  is  confirmed  by  various 
unquestionable  authorities.  It  appears  that  the  handwriting  of 
Mary  Beaton,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  her  mistress* ;  and  Camden  states,  as 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  Maitland,  one  of  the  hostile  commis* 
fiioners,  be  it  remembered,  frequently  counterfeited  the  queen's 
handf. 

Lastly,  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  without  once  submitting 
these  famous  documents  to  the  inspection  either  of  Mary  or  any 
of  her  commissioners,  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine.  The 
decision  of  such  a  tribunal  is  of  no  avail  in  establishing  the 
auth^iticity  of  these  writings,  but  their  refusal  to  allow  docu- 
ments alleged  to  be  forged  to  be  inspected,  either  by  the  accused 
party  or  her  advisers,  is  a  circumstance  which  materially  in- 
creases our  suspicions  respecting  them.  Mary  and  her  com- 
missioners frequently  demanded  that  ihey  should  be  furnished 
with  copies  of^  these  papers,  and  this  most  reasonable  request 
was  invariably  denied,  a  fact  which  is  unaccountably  omitted  by 
Robertson,  and  is  barely  mentioned  by  Hume. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  these  letters  being  proved  to  have 
emanated  from  Mary,  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  their 
audtentidty  would  be  insufficient,  in  a  criminal  court,  to  con- 
vict an  individual  of  the  most  worthless  character.  How  much 
more  proof  do  we  require  to  satisfy  us  of  the  guilt  of  one,  the 
whole  tenor  of  whose  previous  as  weO  as  subsequent  conduct 
give  th^  lie  to  such  enormous  imputations  ? 

It  may  be  contended,  indeed,  that  Mary's  marria^  with  the 
man  whom  the  public  voice  had  branded  as  her  husband's 
murderer,  confirms  our  worst  suspicions  respecting  her.  This 
would  b^  true  if  she  Was  a  free  agent  at  the  time  of  her  mar« 
riage  with  Bothwell,-^a  fact,  however,  which  is  by  no  means 
well  established.  That  daring  profligate,  who  was  by  ho  means 
deficient  eiliier  in  talent  or  udrero,  had  gained  the  consent  of 
eil  the  principal  nobility  to  hss  marriage  with  the  queen  before 
he  seized  her  person.    Of  what  avail  would  Mary's  opposition^ 

•  Jebb,  Vol.  2,  p.  244. 
t  Camden,  p.  I4a 
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without  trooDB  and  without  foreign  support,  have  been  against 
this  formidable  confederacy  ?  But  even  viewing  her  motives  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  her  consent  to  this  precipitate  match 
can  hardly  be  defended.  An  ordinary  woman,  indeed,  might 
have  given  way  to  fear  under  the  circumstances,  but  Mary  was 
possessed  both  of  spirit  and  resolution  enough  to  have  resisted 
this  scandalous  union,  if  she  had  been  determinedly  opposed 
to  it. 

However  this  may  be,  her  allied  love  for  Bothwell  does  not 
appear  to  rest  on  any  unquestionable  authority.  The  French 
ambassador,  Le  Croc,  a  man  of  undoubted  integrity,  informs  us 
that  when  he  waited  upon  her  on  the  evening  of  her  marriage, 
he  found  her  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  that  she  repeateSy 
told  him  she  longed  for  death.  This  might  be  dissimulation, 
although  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  of  Le  Croc's 
experience  could  have  been  tnus  deceived :  but  there  is  another 
important  circumstance  bearing  on  this  point,  which  has  not 
been  adverted  to  by  any  of  oui*  more  celebrated  historians.  It 
appears  that  Bothwell's  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  a  young, 
handsome,  and  accomplished  woman,  whom  he  had  divorc^ 
previously  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  reside  in  his  house  as  formerly  *.  If  Mary  had 
been  bhndly  attached  to  Bothwell,  as  her  enemies  contend, 
woidd  she  have  permitted  this  ?  All  our  experience  of  human 
passions  contradicts  such  a  supposition.  The  queen  was  sensi- 
tive, proud-spirited,  strong  in  her  affections,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  reasonably  jealous ;  and  if  she  had  loved  Bothwell, 
we  may  feirly  infer  that  she  would  have  contrived  some  pretext 
for  removing  from  her  court  so  dangerous  a  rival. 

The  indifference  with  which  she  abandoned  Bothwell  to  his 
fate,  after  so  short  a  union,  and  the  silence  she  observes. respect- 
ing him  in  her  correspondence,  say  Uttle  for  the  strength  or  her 
attachment  to  that  bold  bad  man.  The  only  allusion  made  to 
him  in  the  collection  before  us,  relates  to  the  declaration  which 
it  is  said  he  made  on  his  death-bed,  exculpating  Mary  from  all 
share  in  Damley's  murder.  Bothwell,  it  will  be  remembered, 
perished  in  a  Danish  prison,  after  leading  for  ten  years  the  life 
of  a  furtive  and  an  outlaw.  Mary,  on  mis  occasion,  writes  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  as  follows : — ^  Information  has  been 
received  here  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  that 
before  his  decease  he  made  an  ample  confession  of  his  crime, 
and  declared  himself  the  guilty  author  of  the  assassination  of 
the  late  king,  my  husband,  of  which  he  expressly  acquitted  me, 
testifying  to  my  innocence  on  the  peril  of  his  soul's  damnation ; 
and  since,  if  this  be  true,  this  testimony  would  be  of  the  greatest 

•  Keith,  p.  417. 
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value  to  me  a^inst  the  false  calumnies  of  my  enemies,  I  beg  of 
you  to  investigate  the  truth  by  all  means  possible.  ITiose  who 
were  present  at  this  declaration,  which  was  afterwards  signed 
and  sealed  by  them  in  the  form  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  are 
Otto  Braw,  of  the  castle  of  Elcembro;  Paris  Braw,  of  the 
castle  of  Vascut;  Mr.  Oallunstame,  of  the  castle  of  Fulken- 
ster ;  the  Bishop  of  Skonen,  and  four  magistrates  of  that  town. 
If  De  Mouceamx,  who  has  formerly  trafficked  in  that  country, 
would  make  a  voyage  thither  to  mquire  more  particularly,  I 
would  be  glad  to  employ  him  for  the  purpose,  and  to  furnish 
money  for  his  travelling  expenses.* — (Laban.  iv.'330.) 

This  singular  document,  it  is  said,  was  forwarded  by  the 
Danish  court  to  Elizabeth,  and  destroyed  by  her  orders.  Frince 
LabanhoiF  informs  us,  however,  that  he  has  discovered  a  copy, 
and  that  he  will  publish  it  in  a  succeeding  volume.  We  shall 
look  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  diis  important  paper, 
which,  if  authentic,  will  materially  assist  in  removing  the  suspi- 
cions which  rest  on  Mary.  A  man  in  Bothwell's  situation,  a 
prisoner  and  an  exile  at  the  point  of  death,  could  have  no  in- 
terested motive  for  making  such  a  declaration.  The  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  the  desire  to  remove  the  effects  of  that  guilt, 
by  rendering  justice  to  the  innocent,  are  the  usual  inducements 
which  impel  men  to  speak  the  truth  under  such  circumstances. 

The  historical  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
immediately  before  his  execution,  declared  that  Bothwell,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  had 
assured  him  that  Mary  approved  of^  the  design ;  but  that  being 
unable  to  furnish  him  vnm  any  proof  of  the  queen's  assent  by 
writing  or  otherwise,  and  mistrusting  Bothwell's  word,  he  had 
refused  to  take  a  part  in  that  enterprise*.  The  confession  of 
Bothwell,  if  obtained,  will  coincide  with  this  statement. 

But  however  questionable  Mary's  conduct  may  have  been 
afler  her  fatal  marriage  with  Darnley,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  her  behaviour  during  the  twenty  years  of 
unparalleled  misfortunes  which  afterwards  awaited  her.  The 
magnanimity  which  she  displayed  in  exile  and  imprisonment 
have  gone  far,  indeed,  to  efface  the  memoiy  of  her  errors.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  before  us  relates  to 
the  latter  period  of  Mary's  history,  and  nearly  all  her  letters 
written  from  her  various  prisons  in  England,  to  persons  of  every 
rank,  bear  the  impress  of  a  strong  and  well-cultivated  mind. 
Great  constancy  of  purpose,  an  astonishing  degree  of  self- 
reliance  under  difficulties,  and  an  unswerving  attachment  to 
her  relij^on,  are  the  leading  features  throughout  the  graver  por- 
tions of  her  correspondence,  while  these,  again,  are  relieved  by 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
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innumerable  traits  of  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition,  her  con- 
siderate regard  for  those  around  her,  and  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit 
which  even  during  the  most  rigorous  periods  of  her  imprison- 
ment appears  never  to  have  forsaken  her. 

On  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  after  her  flight  from  the  fatal 
field  of  Langside,  she  thus  hastily  describes  her  situation  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine : — 

'  The  queen  has  sent  me  hither  a  little  linen,  and  provides 
me  with  one  dish.  The  rest  I  have  borrowed,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  any  more.  You  will  participate  in  this  disgrace.  Sandy 
Clerk,  who  was  in  France,  on  behalf  of  this  false  bastard,  (the 
Regent  Murray,)  boasts  that  you  will  neither  provide  me  witli 
money  nor  meddle  in  my  affairs.  God  tries  me  severely;  how- 
ever, rest  assured,  that  I  shall  die  a  Catholic.  God  will  relieve 
me  from  these  miseries  very  soon ;  for  I  have  endured  injuries, 
calumnies,  imprisonment,  famine,  cold,  heat,  flight,  not  knowing 
whither,  ninety-two  miles  across  the  country,  without  stopping 
or  alighting — and  then  I  have  had  to  sleep  upon  the  ground, 
and  drink  sour  milk,  and  eat  oatmeal  without  bread,  and  have 
been  three  nights  like  the  owls,  without  a  female  in  this  country, 
where,  to  crown  all,  I  am  little  else  than  a  prisoner.  And,  m 
the  meanwhile,  they  demolish  all  the  houses  of  my  servants, 
and  I  cannot  aid  them ;  and  they  hang  their  owners,  and  I  can- 
not compensate  them ;  and  yet  they  all  remain  faithful  to  me, 
abhorring  these  cruel  traitors,  who  have  not  three  thousand 
men  at  their  command;  and,  if  I  had  support,  the  one  half 
would  assuredly  leave  them.  I  pray  that  God  may  send  relief 
when  it  pleases  Him,  and  that  he  may  give  you  health  and  long 
life. 

*  From  Carlisle,  this  21st  of  June, 

'  Your  humble  and  obedient  niece, 

^  Marie  R.'» 
Elizabeth  appears,  at  first,  to  have  been  much  perplexed  as 
to  the  couree  she  should  adopt  towards  the  fonnidable  rival 
who  had  so  unwisely  placed  herself  in  her  power.  Her  notions 
of  the  royal  prerogative  led  her  at  first  to  view,  as  a  dangerous 
precedent,  the  violence  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  in  imprisoning 
and  deposing  their  queen,  and  she  even  expressed  sympathy  for 
Mary's  situation,  in  a  manner  which  some  have  believed  to  be 
genuine.  She  appears,  however,  to  have  formed  no  plan  of 
conduct,  except  to  guard,  with  the  utmost  vigflance,  the  person 
of  her  prisoner,  and  to  await  the  progress  of  events.  After  the 
fruitless  result  of  the  commission  at  York,  Mary  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  in  whose  custody  she 
remained  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  years.    That  nobleman 

•  Liib«ihoff;ii.  p.  118. 
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invariably  treated  his  illuBtrious  prisoner  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  her  rank  and  her  misfortunes,  and  during  this  period  of  her 
Gaptivity  Mary  was  allowed  many  indulgences  which  were  after- 
wards denied  her.  She  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
given  way  to  idle  despondency,  for,  besides  her  extensive  cor- 
respondence, she  appears  to  have  had  various  occupations. 
While  at  the  castle  of  Sheffield,  she  writes  as  follows,  to  La 
Motte  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador  in  London : — 

*  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell  you,  except  that  all  my  exercise 
is  to  read  and  work  in  my  chamber ;  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
yon,  since  I  am  allowed  no  other  exercise,  to  take  the  trouble, 
m  addition  to  that  which  you  have  already  taken  on  my  ac- 
count, for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  to  send  me 
four  ounces,  more  or  less,  of  the  same  crimson  silk  which  you 
sent  me  some  time  since,  and  similar  to  the  pattern  whicA  I 
now  forward  to  you.  I  beg  you  will  choose  it  for  me  as  fine 
as  the  pattern,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the  first  conveyance,  with 
eight  ells  of  crimson  taffeta  for  lining.  If  I  do  not  get  it  soon 
my  work  must  stand  still,  for  which  I  shall  be  vexed,  as  what  I 
am  working  is  not  for  myself.* — (LabanhofF,  iv.  1 19.) 

Mary  was  also  very  fond  of  birds.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  she  writes — *  Je  prendrais  pl6sir  de  nourrir  en  casge, 
oomme  je  lays,  de  tous  les  petits  oiseaux  que  je  pais  trouver. 
Ce  sont  des  passe  temps  de  prisonnidre.' — (id.  iv.  183.) 

Besides  these  occupations,  she  undertook  the  more  important 
charge  of  educating  a  grand  pauehter  of  her  noble  keeper, 
Elizabeth  Pierpoint,  whom,  as  a  child,  she  seems  to  have  loved 
much.  To  this  young  lady  she  thus  writes  with  her  own  hand, 
on  13th  September,  1683  :— 

*  Darling,  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  the  pretty  presents, 
for  which  1  thank  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
so  well ;  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  remain  with  your  fatner  and 
mother  this  season,  since  they  wish  you  to  do  so,  for  the  climate 
and  the  season  are  so  disagreeable  here  that  I  am  already  very 
sensible  of  the  change  of  the  air  of  Worksop.  Remember  me 
to  your  father  and  mother  very  kindly,  and  to  your  sister,  and 
to  all  my  acquaintances,  if  there  are  any  there.  I  shall  cause 
your  black  dress  to  be  made  and  sent  to  you  there,  as  soon  as 
1  have  the  trimming,  for  which  I  have  written  to  London.  I 
have  not  time  to  say  more  at  present,  except  to  send  you  as 
many  blessings  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  praying  God  that 
his  may  be  extended  to  you  and  yours  for  ever. 

'  In  haste,  this  13th  September, 

*  Your  very  affectionate  mistress  and  best  friend, 

*  Marie  R.' 
Addressed — *  To  my  well-beloved  bed-fellow,  Bess  Pierpoint.' — 
(Laban.  v.  370.) 
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Mary,  however,  was  unfortunate  in  most  of  her  attachments. 
Her  ^well-beloved  bed-fellow'  seems  to  have  ill  repaid  her 
kindness.  In  a  letter  written  from  Chartleyy  about  six  months 
before  her  death,  in  alluding  to  this  young  lady,  after  stating 
that  she  had  been  '  browght  up  my  bed-fellow,  and  at  borde^ 
euer  sithence  she  had  foure  years  of  age,  so  carefully  and  ver- 
tewously,  I  trust,  as  if  she  had  bene  my  owne  dawghter,*  she 
adds,  '  but  to  be  playne,  I  wold  be  the  rather  quitt  of  her,  for 
that  I  see  too  much  of  her  grandmother's  *  nature  in  her  be- 
haviour every  way,  notwithstanding  all  my  paynes  for  the  con- 
trarye,  and  therefore  now  wold  be  sorry  to  naue  her  bestowed 
upon  any  man  that  I  wish  good  unto.' 

Among  the  numerous  appeals  to  Elizabeth's  generosity  with 
which  these  volumes  abound,  the  following  may  be  given  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  Mary's  style.  She  is  earnestly  seeking  a 
personal  interview  with  the  English  queen. 

*  My  good  sister,  be  better  advised ;  take  heart,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  but  what  is  yours,  and  at  your  command.  -  I 
think  that  I  should  satisfy  you  in  ail,  were  I  to  see  you.  Alas ! 
be  not  as  the  serpent,  wnich  closes  the  ear ;  for  I  am  not  an 
enchanter,  but  your  sister  and  natural  cousin.  If  Caesar  had 
not  disdained  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  monitor,  he  would  not 
have  fallen.  Wherefore  ought  the  ears  of  princes  to  be  closed, 
since  they  paint  them  so  long  ?  signifying  that  they  should  hear  all 
and  consider  well  before  they  reply.  I  am  not  of  the  nature  of 
the  basilisk,  and  less  of  the  cameleon,  to  change  you  to  my 
appearance,  even  were  I  as  dangerous  and  wicked  as  they  say; 
and  you  are  sufficiently  armed  with  firmness  and  justice,  which 
I  beg  from  God,  and  that  He  may  give  you  grace  to  make  good 
use  of  it  with  a  long  and  happy  life.  — (Lab.  ii.  134.) 

In  corresponding  with  ner  partisans  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  evade  the  vi^ance  of  Walsingham,  to  employ  various 
devices.  *  The  foUowm^  instructions  to  one  of  her  adherents, 
explains  one  of  her  modes  of  secret  communication. 

*  By  the  carriers  I  find  it  no-wise  safe  to  write,  unless  all 
other  means  fail;  in  which  event,  the  best  and  most  secret 
writing  is  with  alum,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  clear  water  four- 
and  twenty  hours  before  you  wish  to  wnte ;  and,  to  read  it,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  dip  the  paper  into  a  basin  of  clear  water, 
the  secret  writing  appears  white,  very  easily  read  until  the  paper 
becomes  dry  again.  You  can  in  this  way  write  on  white  taffeta, 
or  white  cloth,  especially  lawn ;  and  that  it  may  be  known  be- 
tween us  when  there  is  anything  written,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  from  the  piece  of  taffeta  or  lawn  a  small  piece  out  of  one 
of  the  corners.'— (Id.  v.  402.) 

*  The  CouDtets  of  ShreTrabury. 
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It  is  altogether  immaterial  to  inquire  how  far  Mary  was  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracies  of  Norfolk  and  Babington,  for  being 
unjustly  detained  a  prisoner,  she  was  perfectly  justified  morally^ 
as  well  as  legally,  in  attempting  to  effect  her  liberation  by  any 
means  in  her  power.  Lord  Brougham  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion* observes  with  some  surprise,  that  this  has  not  been  re- 
marked either  by  Robertson  or  Hume;  but  the  obvious  truth 
of  this  position  could  scarcely  have  escaped  either  of  those 
historians,  and  their  silence,  as  it  appears  to  us,  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  an  admission  of  the  fact.  It  is  equally  clear  that  she, 
as  a  foreign  princess,  could  not  be  amenable  to  an  EngUsh  act 
of  parliament,  unless  she  was  a  voluntary  resident  in  England. 
Some  doubts  have  been  raised  upon' this  point,  but  they  are  of 
no  weight  whatever.  Maiy,  then,  was  the  victim  of  a  state 
policy,  the  moraUty  of  which  deserves  to  be  reprobated  no  less 
than  its  unprecedented  barbarity. 

It  is  impossible  to  condemn  m  language  too  strong  the  con- 
duct of  Elizabeth  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dark  transaction. 
The  impatience  with  which  she  longed  for  the  death  of  her 
victim,  and  which  is  so  apparent  through  the  veil  of  dissimula- 
tion and  hypocrisy  in  which  she  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
world,  betrays  her  character  in  its  true  light.  Tne  accident  of 
this  princess  having  become  the  champion  of  the  reformation 
in  this  island,  has  acquired  for  her  a  degree  of  popularity  which 
she  assuredly  will  not  retain  in  future  ages,  rossessed  of  a 
masculine  sagacity,  indeed,  but  wanting  in  all  the  virtues  which 
adorn  her  sex;  a  magnanimous  princess  in  her  professions,  a 
deceitful  tyrant  in  her  heart;  munificent  to  those  who  could 
minister  to  her  vanity  or  ambition,  but  destitute  of  generosity, 
compassion,  and  natural  affection.  That  she  had  long  medi- 
tated Mary's  murder  is  now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  design  she  betrayed  all  the  relentless 
nature  of  her  father,  combined  with  a  spirit  of  hjrpocrisy  and 
meanness  which,  in  the  annals  of  England  at  least,  is  altogether 
unmatched. 

Mary  was  fully  aware  of  the  impending  blow.  The  increasing 
rigours  of  her  confinement,  by  wnich  Elizabeth  hoped  to  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  her  rival  without  the  opprobrium  of  a 
public  execution,  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
who  succeeded  Shrewsbury  in  his  task  of  keeper,  received 
orders  to  treat  her  with  such  strictness  that  her  health  rapidly 
declined.  While  writing  upon  this  subject  to  the  French 
ambassador,  from  Tutbury,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1585,  she 
remonstrates  on  the  following  instance  of  her  keeper  s  severity : — 

*  Moreover,  among  the  other  innovations  here,  I  must  com- 

*  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  Letten  in  the  Reign  of  Geofge  III 
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plain  by  you  to  the  queen,  my  good  sister,  that  the  said  Paulet 
would  not  permit  me  some  days  ago  to  send  a  few  small  alms, 
according  to  my  means,  to  the  poor  of  this  village,  which, 
indeed,  I  cannot  but  impute  to  a  very  strange  severity,  it  being 
a  pious  work,  and  which  no  Christian  should  reprobate,  and  in 
which  the  said  Paulet  might  so  proceed,  making  my  man  be 
attended  by  such  of  his  servants  and  solcUers  as  he  might  wish, 
or  by  the  constable  of  the  village,  as  that  thereby  there  should 
be  neither  fault,  nor  ground  of  suspicion;  so  that  the  safety  of 
his  charge  being  thus  seen  to,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  hinder  me  in  a  Christian  work,  which  might,  during 
my  sicknesses  and  sorrows,  tend  to  my  consolation  and  do  no 
injury  to  any  one  whatever.  You  will  if  you  please  make 
remonstrance  of  this  in  my  name  to  the  said  queen,  my  good 
sister,  beseeching  her  to  command  Paulet  not  to  use  me  in  this 
manner,  there  not  being  any  criminal  so  poor,  vile,  and  abiect, 
to  whom  this  permission  is  ever  by  any  law  denied.' — (Laban. 
vi.  172.). 

About  six  months  before  her  death  we  have  a  pleasing  proof 
of  that  buoyancy  of  heart  which  no  circumstances  could  depress^ 
Morgan,  one  of  her  adherents  in  Paris,  had  warned  her  that 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger ;  she  replied  in  the  following 
characteristic  terms : — 

'  I  thanke  you  for  your  advertisements  upon  the  bruit  g^ven 
out  of  our  death,  to  take  heade  it  be  not  hsiBtened  by  indirect 
or  extraordinary  means;  and  so  I  will,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
who  I  prayse  him  continually,  hath  not  yett  sett  me  so  low  but 
that  I  am  able  to  handle  my  crossbow,  for  killing  of  a  deere, 
and  to  gallopp  after  the  howndes  on  horseback,  as  this  after- 
noone  I  entende  to  do  within  the  limittes  of  this  park,  and  cold 
iiher  wherey  if  it  were  permitted,  God  Ahnightye  preserve 
you.'— -(Laban.  vi.  426.). 

Very  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter  she  was  removed  to 
Fotheringay,  and  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Elizabeth's 
commissioners.  The  only  imprudence  which  Mary  committed 
on  her  trial,  was  her  receding  from  her  original  resolution  of 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  her  judges;  not  uat  such  a  defence 
would  have  saved  her^  for  she  was  distinctly  informed  that  if 
she  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  plead,  the  court  would  proceed  to 
trial  without  receiving  her  plea;  but  by  acknowledging  the 
jurisdiction   of  her  judges  she  gave  a  colour  of  justice  to 


their  proceedings,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  ex- 
hibited. It  was  Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  who,  by  his 
artful  suggestions,  induced  Mary  to  abandon  the  ground  she 
had  first  taken,  by  representing  to  her  that  her  obstinate  refusal 
to  appear  before  the  commissioners  would  be  construed  by  the 
world  as  an  admission  of  her  guilt,  whereas,  if  she  proved  her- 
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self  innoeenty  none  woaM  rejoice  more  than  her  judges.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  woman  in  Mary's  position^  without  a 
friend  or  adviser  of  any  description^  should  have  yielded  to 
these  specious  arguments. 

Mary,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  never  appeared  to  greater  advant- 
age dian  in  the  fatal  hall  of  Fotheringay.  The  calmness  of  her 
demeanofor,  and  the  indignant  eloquence  with  which  she  repelled 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies,  filled  the  spectators  with  admira- 
tion of  that  noble  spirit  which  twenty  years  of  captivity  and 
suffering  had  not  depressed*.  Vain  indeed  were  such  appeals, 
but  they  afforded  another  striking  instance,  if  any  were  wanting, 
of  tiiie  great  qualities  of  this  inmappy  queen.  Elizabeth,  very 
shortly  after  her  condenmation,  attempted  to  persuade  Paulet, 
her  keeper,  to  put  her  to  death  privately.  Her  letter  to  that 
personage  is  couched  in  the  following  strange  terms: — 

'  Amias,  my  most  fidthful  and  careful  servant,  God  reward 
thee  treblefbld  for  the  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  dis- 
charged. If  you  knew,  my  Amias,  how  kindly,  beside  most 
dutinilly,  my  grateful  heart  accepts  and  praises  your  spotless 
endeavours  and  fiadthful  actions,  performed  in  so  dangerous  and 
crafty  a  charge,  it  would  ease  your  travail  and  rejoice  your 
heart;  in  whMm  I  charge  you  to  carry  this  most  instant  thought, 
that  I  cannot  balance  in  any  weight  of  my  judgment  the  value 
that  I  prize  you  at,  and  suppose  no  treasure  can  countervail 
such  a  raith.  And  you  shall  condemn  me  in  that  fiEiult  that  yet 
I  never  committed,  if  I  reward  not  such  desert;  yea,  let  me 
lack  when  I  most  need  it,  if  I  acknowledge  not  such  a  merit, 
non  omnibus  datum.' 

She  dares  not  name  the  crime  she  is  wooing  her  faithful 
servant  to  commit  The  vague  language  which  Shakspeare  puts 
into  Ae  mouth  of  King  John,  when  persuading  Hubert  to  murder 
his  nejAew,  bean  a  singular  resemblance  to  this  letter : — > 

*  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 

We  owe  thee  much !    Witlun  this  wall  of  fiesh 

There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditot, 

And  m&  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love ; 

And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntazy  oath 

lives  in  uds  bosom  dearly  cherished.' 

Paulet,  a  determined  enemy  of  Mary,  but  an  honest  man, 

*  Kespectififf  the  cfaaige  of  oonspiring  to  aKattinate  Elifabeth*  the  obaerrcd, 
•  I  would  dbdain  to  puroluae  all  that  w  most  valuable  upon  varth  by  the  aaiaiitination 
of  the  meanest  of  the  human  race ;  and  worn  out  as  I  am  with  cares  and  sufferings, 
the  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not  so  inviting  that  I  should  ruin  mj  soul  in  order  to 
obtain  it  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  nor  to  the  duties  of  religioB, 
and  it  is  my  nMure  to  be  more  inclined  to  the  devotion  of  Esther  than  to  the  swoid 
of  Judith.  If  ever  I  have  given  consent,  by  my  words,  or  even  by  mjr  thoughts,  to 
any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England,  iar  from  declining  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  I  shall  not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God.*    (Camden,  p.  519. ) 
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refused  to  take  the  hint,  upon  which  Walsingham  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  queen,  somewhat  sharply.  *  We  find/  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Paulet, '  by  a  speech  lately  made  by  her  Majesty, 
that  she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for 
her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  have 
not  in  all  this  time  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  life  of 
the  Scots'  queen,  considering  the  ^eat  peril  she  is  hourly  sub- 
ject to,  so  long  as  the  said  queen  shall  live/  * 

The  final  reply  which  Paulet  returned  to  these  nefarious  pro-, 
posals,  must  have  proved  a  severe  rebuke  to  Elizabeth's  haughty 
spirit. 

*  Your  letter  of  yesterday,'  he  writes  to  Walsingham, 
*  coming  to  my  hand  this  day,  I  would  not  fail,  according  to 
your  directions,  to  return  my  answer  with  all  speed,  which  I 
shall  deliver  unto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind, 
in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  living  to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in 
which  I  am  required,  by  direction  of  my  most  gracious  sove- 
reign, to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  law  forbiddeth.  My 
goods  and  life  are  at  her  majes^'s  disposition,  and  I  am  ready 
to  lose  them  the  next  morrow  if  it  shall  please  her.  But  God 
forbid  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  conscience,  or 
leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  poor  posterity,  as  shed  blood  with- 
out law  or  warrant.' t 

Marv,  meanwhile,  prepared  for  the  fate  which  she  well  knew 
awaited  her.  We  cannot  refiuin  from  quoting  the  last  letter 
she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  so  justly  admired  for  its 
simplicity  and  dignity.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'MADAM, — I  thank  God,  with  all  my  heart,  that  it  has 
pleased  him,  through  your  means,  to  put  an  end  to  my  weari- 
some pilgrimage  upon  earth.  I  have  no  wish  that  it  should  be 
prolonged,  having  experienced  but  too  much  adversity ;  I  have 
only  to  entreat  your  majesty,  that  as  I  can  look  for  no  fkvour  at 
the  hands  of  certain  zealous  ministers  who  hold  the  first  rank  in 
England,  you,  at  least,  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  following 
requests : —         • 

'  First,  I  ask  you  that,  as  I  cannot  hope  for  a  burial  in  Eng- 
land according  to  the  Catholic  rites  observed  by  the  ancient 
kings,  your  predecessors  and  mine,  and  as  in  Scotland  the 
tombs  of  my  ancestors  have  been  violated,  when  my  enemies 
shall  have  been  satiated  with  my  innocent  blood,  my  body  may 
be  removed  by  my  servants  to  some  consecrated  ground,  and 
there  interred.  I  desire  that  it  may  be  conveyed  to  France, 
where  the  ashes  of  the  queen,  my  much  honoured  mother, 
repose,  so  that  this  poor  frame,  which  has  never  tasted  peace, 
may  find  it  at  length,  when  the  soul  has  departed  from  it. 


•  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  819. 
t  Ibid. 
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'  Secondly,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  from  the  apprehensions  I 
entertain  of  the  tyranny  of  those  in  whose  custody  you  haye 

E laced  me,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to  death  in  any  secret  place, 
ut  in  the  sight  of  my  attendants,  and  other  persons,  who  may 
bear  witness  to  my  faith  and  obedience  to  the  true  church,  and 
defend  my  memory  from  the  calumnies  which  my  enemies  might 
otherwise  circulate  against  me. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  ask  that  my  domestics,  who  have 
served  me  in  my  misfortunes  with  so  much  constancy,  may  be 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested  whithersoever  they  please,  and  to 
enjoy  the  small  legacies  which  my  poor  means  will  place  at 
their  disposal. 

'  I  conjure  you,  madam,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  our 
near  relationsnip,  by  the  memory  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  our 
ccHnmon  ancestor,  and  by  the  tide  of  queen,  which  I  still  bear 
with  me  to  the  death,  not  to  deny  me  these  most  reasonable 
demands,  and  to  assure  roe,  by  one  word  of  your  hand,  that 
they  shall  be  complied  with.  I  shall  then  die  as  I  have 
lived,'  &c. 

To  this  letter  Elizabeth  returned  no  answer.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Mary  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  she 
expresses  her  feelings,  apparently  without  reserve.  Her  devot- 
edness  to  her  religion  is  more  evidently  expressed  in  this  letter, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  which  she  ever  wrote,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  personage  td  whom  it  is  addressed.  Her 
anxiety  respecting  her  servants  is  another  strong  feature  in  this 

Eroduction,  and  exhibits  her  character  in  its  most  favourable 
ght.  The  letter  is  as  follows : — 
*  My  good  cousin,  who  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  on 
earth,  I  bid  you  farewell,  being  about  to  suffer  death  in  a 
manner  which  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our  race,  or 
to  any  person  of  my  rank;  but  God  be  praised,  my  good 
cousin,  for  I  am  useless  to  the  world,  and  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  his  church,  living  in  the  condition  in  which  I  now  am ;  and 
I  hope  that  my  deaui  will  bear  witness  to  my  constancy  in  the 
faith,  and  my  readiness  to  die  for  the  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church  in  this  unhappy  island.  For,  al- 
though none  of  our  blood  has  ever  yet  been  shed  upon  a  scaf- 
fold, be  not  ashamed,  my  friend,  for  the  judgment  of  heretics 
and  enemies  of  the  church,  who  have  no  jurisdiction  over  me, 
an  independent  queen,  is  edifying  before  God  to  the  children  of 
his  church.  All  the  members  of  our  house  have  been  persecuted 
by  this  sect;  witness  your  ^ood  father,  with  whom  I  nope  to  be 
received  in  mercy  by  the  just  Judge.  I  recommend  to  your 
kindness  my  poor  desolate  servants,  the  discharge  of  my  debts, 
and  that  you  will  fulfil  the  requests  which  you  will  hear  from 

t2 
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my  poor  attendants,  eye-witnesses  of  my  fate.  Pray  for  the 
soul  of  your  poor  cousin,  depriyed  of  all  aid«and  counsel  except- 
ing that  of  Uod,  who  gives  me  strength  and  courage  to  defy 
alone  so  many  wolves  thirsting  for  my  life;  the  glory  he 
to  Him ! 

*  You  may  give  credit  to  that  which  will  be  told  you,  by  a 
person  who  will  present  you  with  a  ruby  ring  from  me,  for  I 
rely  upon  him  delivering  the  message  with  which  I  have  charged 
him,  more  especially  as  regards  my  poor  servants.  I  recom- 
mend this  person  to  you  on  account  of  his  sincerity  and  honesty, 
which  well  fit  him  for  some  place  of  trust. 

*  I  have  suffered  much  during  the  last  two  years  and  more, 
but  it  has  been  in  a  great  cause.  God  be  praised  for  all,  and 
may  he  give  you  grace  to  persevere  in  the  service  of  the  church 
while  you  live  !  May  this  honour  never  depart  from  our  houBe, 
who,  men  as  well  as  women,  are  ever  prompt  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  quarrel  of  the  faith — ^all  worldly  considerations  cast 
aside.  For  myself,  I  consider  myself  bound,  both  on  the 
father  and  the  mother's  side,  to  sacrifice  my  life  on  this 
behalf,  and  I  will  not  degenerate  from  the  race  whence  I  have 
sprung.' — (Laban.  vol.  vi.  464.) 

Hume  remarks  that  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  Mary 
displayed  a  degree  of  bigotry  which  she  did  not  previously  exhibit; 
but  this,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Her  bigotry,  however,  as  displayed 
in  the  above  letter,  is  that  of  an  elevated  nature.  Her  language  is 
not  dark  and  vindictive,  but  chivalrous  and  glowing  such  as 
Loyola  might  have  used.  It  is  not  this  species  of  lofly  enthu* 
siasm,  but  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  oppression, 
which  has  produced  results  so  disastrous  to  mankind. 

The  letter  above  quoted  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  November, 
but  Mary's  sentence  was  not  carried  into  execution  until  the 
8th  of  February  in  the  following  year.  The  last  letter  she 
wrote,  addressed  to  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  was  written  on 
the  morning  of  that  day — ^it  is  thus  expressed : — 

*  Having  thrown  myself,  with  the  permission  of  God,  for 
my  sins,  as  I  believe,  into  the  arms  of  this  queen,  my  cousin, 
in  whose  kingdom  I  have  suftered  much,  and  spent  nearly 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  at  length,  by  her  and  tier  estates, 
condemned  to  death;  and  having  demanded  my  papers,  of 
which  they  have  deprived  me,  in  oitler  that  I  mignt  make  my 
testament,  that  request  has  been  denied  me,  as  well  as  permia^ 
sion  to  write  a  detailed  account  of  my  imprisonment,  and  the 
desire  which  I  expressed  that  my  body  should  be  intended  in 
your  kingdom,  where  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  queeop,  yow 
sister  and  most  ancient  ally. 
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'  To-day,  after  dinner^y  I  have  receiyed  notice  that  I  am  to 
be  executed  as  a  criminal^  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  not  now  time  to  detail  to  you  all  that  has  passed ;  but 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  believe  my  physician  and  the  rest  of 
my  desolate  attendants  you  will  hear  the  truth,  and  God  be 
praised  that  I  despise  death,  and  declare  with  my  latest  breath 
that  I  am  innocent  of  every  crime.  The  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  which  God  has  given  me  to  this 
crown  are  the  two  points  of  my  condemnation,  yet  they  will  not 

Sennit  me  to  say  that  I  die  for  my  religion,  although  they  have 
eprived  me  oi  my  almoner,  whom  they  will  not  allow  to  be 
present  at  my  dei^,  or  even  to  receive  my  last  confession. 
They  have  even  insisted  upon  me  receiving  consolation  from  a 
minister  of  their  faith.  The  bearer  of  this  and  his  companions, 
who  are  most  of  them  your  subjects,  will  describe  to  you  my 
conduct  in  the  last  scene  of  my  life. 

'  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  entreat  you  as  the  most 
Christian  King,  my  brother-in-law  and  ancient  ally,  who  have 
ever  protested  that  you  loved  me,  that  you  will  now  give  proof 
of  your  sincerity,  as  well  from  charity  as  for  the  peace  of  my 
conscience,  by  recompensing  my  distressed  attendants,  which 
without  your  aid  I  cannot  do ;  and  likewise  that  you  will  cause 
TOtiyers  to  be  offered  up  for  a  queen  who  once  was  named  most 
Christian,  and  who  dies  in  the  true  faith,  deprived  of  all  she 
once  possessed.  I  recommend  to  you  my  son  according  to  his 
deserts,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  his  conduct.  I  have  taken  the 
Kberty  of  sending  to  you  two  precious  stones,  with  my  sincerest 
wishes  that  you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  life.  You  will 
receive  them  as  the  last  gift  of  your  most  affectionate  sister-in- 
law,  who  takes  this  means  of  testifying  her  dying  love  to  you. 
Once  more  I  recommend  my  servants  to  your  care.  Be  pleased 
to  order  that  part  of  what  is  owing  to  me  may  be  applied  on 
behalf  of  my  soul,  and  that  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
at  my  death  to-morrow  I  shall  pray  for  you,  you  will  cause  the 
reouisite  masses  to  be  performed. 

^  Wednesday,  two  o  clock  in  the  morning.' 

He  must  be  a  very  ignorant,  or,  indeed,  a  very  heartless  man, 
who,  unmoved,  can  read  this  letter.  We  should  not  envy  him 
either  his  historical  information  or  his  natural  disposition.  Poor 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  so  fair  in  person,  so  graceful  in  manner, 
in  attainments  so  accomplished,  in  language  so  eloquent,  in  blood 
so  illustrious,  who  can  read  this  your  last  most  tender  appeal  to 
the  kindliness  of  other  days,  and  not  regret  that  he  did  not  Uve 
in  the  age  when  you  were  martyred,  to  draw,  in  your  defence, 
the  swora  at  once  of  justice  and  of  sentiment ! 

*  ThM  letter  vim  begun  late  in  the  evening  previouft  to  her  eiecution. 
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Mary  was  mindful  to  the  last  of  her  early  friends.  The  bril- 
liant country  and  the  admiring  Court  in  which  her  girlhood  had 
fleeted,  rushed  back  to  her  mind  when  she  was  about  to  mount 
the  scaffold ;  and  while  her  words  were  full  of  pathos,  they  were 
full  of  dignity  too.  She  was  true  to  others,  but  not  false  to  her- 
self. She  was  faithful  at  once  to  her  religion  and  to  her  heart. 
She  was  a  lady  ever.     She  was  queenly  to  the  end. 


Art.  IV. — Legends  of  the  Isles,  and  other  Poems.     By 
Charles  Mackay.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1846. 

We  are  beginning  to  distinguish  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  cry 
that  there  are  no  poets  in  our  day.  There  are  many  no  doubt 
who  still  adhere  to  the  assertion  that  the  age  of  Poetry  is  past  and 
that  mankind  is  fast  mer^g  into  materialism ;  who  afiirm  that 
Speculation  has  superseded  Song,  and  that  in  this  era  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  the  poet's  occupation  is  gone.  Such  dog- 
matists argue  that  railroad  shares  and  railroad  investments  have 
induced  a  spirit  of  calculation,  a  grand  pecuniary  Excitement 
which  is  essentially  the  parent  oi  matter-of-fact,  and  which 
menaces  the  utter  extinction  of  the  ideal.  *  Fuit  Ilion'  is  their 
creed.  Poetry  (say  they)  is  defunct ;  the  Imaginative  has  found 
a  sepulchre  in  the  Share-market,  and  its  requiem  is  heard  in  the 
busy  hum  of  Bartholomew  Lane.  Enthralled  by  the  despotism 
of  gain,  they  feel  no  sense  of  bereavement ;  they  have  no  leisure 
to  mourn  their  loss ;  they  have  no  time  for  tears ;  and  thus  its 
grave,  which  hath  no  being  save  in  their  vain  belief,  remains 
unhonoured  and  unwept.  They  regard  the  poet's  frenzy,  in  the 
present  day,  as  an  inconsistent  and  incomprehensible  idiosyncracy, 
a  species  of  modified  lunacy ;  and  surveying  him  with  a  com- 
passionate glance,  as  the  victim  of  a  chimeera,  which,  however  it 
might  charm  a  past  generation,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  this, 
are  ready  to  exclaim — 

'  Oh  curas  hominum  !  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  1 
Quis  leget  hsec  ?  * 

Others  looking  back  to  the  luminaries  of  the  past  age,  in  whose 
light  the  merit  of  their  own  is  for  them  eclipsed,  vent  their  dole- 
ful Jeremiads  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  'As  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country,'  so  with  them  a  poet  hath 
none  in  his  own  era.  No  greater  insult  to  the  present  genera- 
tion can  possibly  be  devised  than  this  retrospective  regret ;  and 
the  poet  may  well  weary  in  a  vocation  which,  despite  his 
highest  efforts,  he  feels^  is  disparaged  by  his  cotemporaries,  ena- 
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moured  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  Past,  and  bigoted  in  their 
contempt  for  the  Present.  If  aught  could  cmench  the  ardour 
of  the  votaries  of  Song,  it  is  surely  this.  Posterity,  indeed, 
with  a  more  discriminating  perception,  may  pay  the  same 
posthumous  honours  to  them,  as  their  cotemporaries  render  to 
the  departed  great  of  the  preceding  era ;  but  what  is  fame  save 
to  the  living  ?  its  music  will  be  unheard  and  unheeded  by  death. 
But  we  feel  an  exulting  conviction,  that  nothing — neither 
'  brain-clogging '  commerce,  nor  the  contempt  of  coeval  men — 
can  ever  extinguish  or  subdue  this  divine  art,  in  which,  from 
the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  in  every  century,  and  in  every 
clime,  the  spirit  of  poetry  has  delighted  to  '  wreak  itself  upon 
expression,' — ^in  which  the  highest,  the  most  inspired  emanations 
of  intellect  have  fouud  'a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  It  may 
dwindle  and  fade  for  a  season ;  yet  until  earth  shall  pass  away, 
it  will  assuredly  rise  again  in  a  great  and  glorious  resurrection. 

But,  as  we  commenced  by  observing,  we  are  gradually 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  the  age  of 
poetry  is  past.  If  we  needed  any  farther  corroboration  of  this, 
we  nught  faid  it  in  the  volume  before  us,  '  The  Legends  of  the 
Isles.'  We  hail  it  as  a  refatation  of  the  creed  of  our  sceptical 
materialists.  The  author,  Mr.  Mackay,  has  with  much  good 
taste  and  judiciousness  of  selection  chosen  a  region  for  his  muse 
invested  with  all  the  charm  of  old  romance,  and  one  in  which,  de- 
spite its  ample  materials  for  song,  he  has  not  we  believe  been 
forestalled  by  any  of  his  tunefal  brethren.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it 
is  true,  in  his  povel  of  the  '  Pirate,'  has  endowed  these  northern 
shores  with  a  wild  and  immortal  fascination.  His  legends  of 
the  stout  old  Norsemen,  who,  in  the  days  of  yore,  scoured  the 
seas,  the  mighty  Monarchs  of  the  main,  wanted  but  the  charm 
of  poetry  to  complete  the  spell  which  surrounds  the  memoiy  of 
the  ancient  Sea  kings.  This  consummation  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Mackay,  and  his  strains  are  worthy  of  his  theme.  His 
style  is  remarkably  chaste  and  effective,  devoid  of  all  mere- 
tncious  ornament  and  possessing  a  bold  and  forcible  simplicity, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  commemoration  of  those  pnmitive 
heroes.  The  first  from  which  we  shall  extract  a  specimen  is 
the  '  Sea  King's  Burial.'  There  is  something  in  this  powerful 
and  romantic  legend  that  reminds  us,  in  its  descriptive  vigour, 
of  Coleridge's  '  Antient  Mariner.'  The  reader  will  observe 
how  effective  is  the  abrupt  break  in  the  metre  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  two  short  lines  in  each  stanza. 

The  old  Norse  champions,  in  order  that  their  death  might  not 
be  unworthy  of  their  lite,  had  their  bodies  laid  in  a  ship,  which 
was  sent  forth  with  its  sails  set  and  slow  fire  burning  within 
it.  They  thus  perished  as  they  had  lived  on  their  ocean- 
home : — 
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'  And  still  upon  the  deck. 
While  the  stonn  about  him  rent» 
King  Balder  paced  about 
Till  his  failing  strength  was  spent. 
Then  he  stopped  awhile  to  rest — 
Crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
And  looked  upwards  to  the  sky 
With  a  dim  but  dauntless  eye : 
And  heard  the  tall  mast  cr«ik. 
And  the  fitful  tempest  speak 
Shrill  and  fierce,  to  the  mliows, 

Bushing  firae; 
And  within  himself  he  said, 
I  am  coming,  oh  ye  dead ! 
To  join  you  in  Valhalla, 

O'er  the  sea. 


>  So  blow,  ye  tempests,  blow, 
And  my  ^irit  shall  not  quail ; 
I  have  fimji^t  with  many  a  foe, 
I  have  weath^ed  many  a  gale ; 
And  in  this  hour  of  delath. 
Ere  I  yield  my  fieetin^  breath ; 
Ere  the  fire,  now  burning  slow, 
Shall  come  rushing  from  below ; 
And  this  worn  and  wasted  frame 
Be  devoted  to  tiie  fiame ; 
I  will  rabe  my  voice  in  triumph. 

Singing  fi!^ee; 
To  the  mat  All-father*6  home, 
I  am  driving  throuah  the  i9am, 
I  am  sailing  to  Valhalla, 

O  er  iJm  ( 


*  So  blow,  ye  stormy  winds — 
And  ye  flames  asoend  on  high ; 
In  the  easy,  idle  bed 
Let  the  slave  and  coward  die ! 
But  give  me  the  driving  keel. 
Clang  of  shields,  and  flashing  steel ; 
Or  my  foot  on  foreign  ground. 
With  my  enemies  around ! 
Happy  I  happy,  thus  I'd  yield 
On  the  deck  or  in  the  field, 
My  last  breath  shouting  on 

To  victory! 
But  since  this  has  been  denied. 
They  shall  say  that  I  have  died 
Without  flinching,  like  a  monarch 

Of  the  sea/ 
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'  St.  Columba,  or  the  Counting  of  the  Isles/  is  another  beau- 
tifiil  poem,  embodying  the  ancient  superstition,  long  cherished 
by  the  credulous  islanders,  that  the  oaint  was  yearly  wont  to 
summon  the  old  Norse  chieftains  from  their  resting-places  in  the 
grave;  and,  amid  this  ghostly  company,  to  number  the  isles. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  whole :  the  issuing  of 
the  spectral  thanes  from  their  grim  repose  exhibits  an  ima^native 
power  and  vigour  of  delineation  that  few  passages  in  me  lan- 
guage have  excelled.  We  extract,  however,  the  enumeration  of 
me  Saint  in  preference,  as  containing  the  pith  of  the  legend. 
Its  quiet  beauty  will  find  its  way  to  every  heart  capable  of 
appreciating  it. 


*  He  craved  a  blessing  on  the  Isles, 

And  named  them,  one  by  one, — 
Fair  western  isles  that  love  the  glow 

Of  the  departing  sun. 
From  Arran  looming,  in  the  south, 

To  northern  Orcades, 
Then  to  lona  back  again, 

Through  all  those  perilous  seas, 
Three  nights  and  days  the  Saint  had  sailed. 

To  coimt  the  Hebrides. 


'  He  loved  them  for  Iona*8  sake, 

The  isle  of  prayer  and  praise, 
Where  Truth  and  Knowledge  found  a  home, 

When  &llen  on  evil  days. 
And  now  he  blessed  them,  each  and  all. 

And  prayed  that  evermore, 
Plenty  and  peace,  and  Christian  love, 

Might  smile  on  every  shore ; 
And  that  their  mountain  glens  might  be 

The  abiding  places  of  the  free. 


*  Then,  as  he  ceased,  kings,  abbots,  earls, 

And  all  the  shadowy  train. 
Hose  from  their  knees,  and  choral  songs 

Be-echoed  loud  again — 
And  then  were  hushed — the  lights  burned  dim, 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  Saint  and  all  the  ghostly  choir 

Dissolved  in  mist  away : 
Aj^rial  voices  sounding  still 

Sweet  harmonies  horn  Duni's  Hill. 
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'  And  every  year  Golumba  makes, 

While  yet  the  summer  smiles. 
Alone,  within  his  spectral  boat. 

The  circuit  of  the  isles  ; 
And  monks  and  abbots,  thanes  and  kings. 

From  vault  and  chamel  start, 
Disburied,  in  the  rite  to  bear 

Their  dim,  allotted  part ; 
And  crave,  upon  their  bended  knees, 
A  blessing  on  the  Hebrides.* 

Mr.  Mackay  is  neither  spoilt  bj^  the  servile  imitation  or  the 
delirious  vagaries  of  extravagant  hcence  which  form  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  in  which  poetical  empirics  are  inevitably  engulfed. 
He  never  passes  the  narrow  Rubicon  which  divides  the  Sublime 
from  its  antithesis,  the  Ridiculous,  nor  on  the  other  hand  ever 
descends  into  the  grovelling  bathos  of  common-place.  Too 
many  of  those  whose  names  might  otherwise  swell  the  annals  of 
song,  in  fixing  their  poetic  standard,  trammel,  in  their  admiration 
and  study  of  their  model,  the  originality  of  their  own  free 
thought,  and  thus  cramped,  subside  into  mere  slavish  copyists. 
From  this  Mr.  Mackay  is  exempt ;  we  may  trace,  indeed,  a  slight 
rythmical  similarity  between  one  or  two  of  his  legends,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ceases ;  his  versification  is  neither  controlled  by  the  hackneyed 
shifts  of  mimetic  artifice,  nor  his  style  debased  by  sycophantic 
servility.  In  his  '  Invasion  of  the  Norsemen,'  his  forcible  strain 
harmonises  to  perfection  with  the  bold  predatory  spirit  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers ;  while  he  depicts  with  equal  effect  the 
universal  glow  of  patriotism  that  sent  forth  the  martial  Scots  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  their  father-land.  We  cannot  for- 
bear a  quotation : — 

*  Wives  had  no  endearment  for  a  laggard  lord, 
Maidens  had  no  love  look,  and  no  kindly  word 
For  the  lover,  who  was  slow 
To  march  out  against  the  foe. 
Even  maids  themselves  put  on 
Coat  of  mail,  and  habergeon ; 

Threw  the  snood  off  for  the  helmet,  left  the  distaff  for  the  spear, 
To  die  for  sake  of  Scotland,  with  a  sire  or  lover  dear.' 

The  patriotic  bravery  of  the  Scottish  host  repels  the  Norwe- 
gian invaders,  and  the  sudden  rout  is  very  finely  described.  Our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  elegadce  and  correctness  of 
the  simile  in  the  last  line. 
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•  Harr  fell  deadly  woanded  by  the  Gom3m*8  blade, 
.  Batho  fled  to  seaward,  faint  and  sore  dismayed ; 

While  Loke,  with  mortal  wound. 

Fell  exhausted  on  the  ground ; 

And  Hingst  sank  down  to  rest 

With  the  death-shaft  in  his  breast : 
.  When  a  sudden  panic  seized  on  the  whole  Norwegian  foe, 

And  they  fled  like  flying  dust  when  the  Norland  tempests  blow.* 

The  others  are  equally  deserving  of  praise ;  in  truth  we  have 
not  for  many  a  day  perused  a  book  with  more  genuine  admiration 
and  pleasure,  than  the  '  Legends  of  the  Isles,  nor  one  which  we 
can  with  greater  confidence  commend  to  the  approval  of  all 
lovers  of  true  poesy.  Of  the  other  songs  and  poems  which 
accompany  them,  some  have  been  already  acknowledged  as 
public  favourites,  and  are  here  merely  republished.     Such   is 

*  Tubal  Cain,'  a  beautifiil  combination  of  graceful  and  imagina- 
tive thought,  with  felicitous  and  striking  expression.  The 
'  Voice  of  the  Time'  is  also  a  very  impressive  poem,  conveying  a 
stem  and  solemn  admonition  to  those  whose  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing  for  that  voice.     There  is  something  in  this  and  in  the 

*  Cry  of  the  People'  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  this  Genera- 
tion, something  which,  in  its  kindly  sympathies  with  the  Multitude, 
and  its  extended  compassion  for  the  poor,  shadows  forth  more  of 
the  poet  of  the  age  than  anything  we  could  point  to.  The  giant 
progress  of  Opimon  is  thus  descnbed : — 

*  The  voice  of  Opinion  has  grown, 
Twas  yesterday  changeful  and  weak. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  boy  ere  his  prime. 
To*day  it  has  taken  the  tone 

Of  an  orator  worthy  to  speak, 

Who  knows  the  demand  of  the  time : 
And  to-morrow  'twill  sound  in  Oppression's  cold  ear 
Like  the  trump  of  the  seraph,  to  startle  our  sphere.* 

Well  would  it  be  for  those  men  of  high  condition,  who  rule 
affairs  of  state,  and  who  in  the  arbitrary  arrogance  of  authority 
contemn  the  omnipotent  movement  of  opinion^  would  they  listen 
to  the  impressive  warning  of  Mr.  Mackay. 

*  Be  wise,  O  ye  rulers  of  earth ! 
And  shut  not  your  ears  to  the  yoice^ 
Nor  allow  it  to  warn  you  in  vain ; 
True  freedom  of  yesterday  s  birth 
Will  mar;  h  on  its  way  and  rejoice. 
And  never  be  conquered  again. 

The  day  has  a  tongue — ay,  the  hours  utter  speech. 
Wise,  wise  i^ll  ye  be,  if  ye  learn  what  they  teach/ 
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Our  space  will  aot  adaiit  of  further  «xtraclB.  We  trust  that 
we  have  both  said  and  quoted  enough  to  concrince  our  Fttuders, 
that  Mr.  Mackay  possesses  poetic  attainments  of  a  true  and  ex- 
alted character,  wnich  will  long,  we  hope,  enrich  our  oatioQal 
Hippocrene,  and  rescue  the  age  &om  the  prosaie  ban  whieh  it  has 
incurred  by  the  dicta  of  those  who,  their  heads  and  hearts  fiiU  of 
railway  speculations,  believe  not  in  its  poetry,  and  depreciate  its 
literature. 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara  in  the  pears  1843 
— 1846,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Cap- 
tain Conolfy.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolpf,  D.D.,  L.L.I). 

8vo.,  2  vols.     London,  1845. 

We  believe  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  human  being  so  hard- 
hearted and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  not 
to  have  felt  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest  in  the  result  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Dr.  Wolflf.  The  bravest,  however,  who  were  competent 
to  judge  of  the  difficulties,  and  who  knew  the  many  perils  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed,  had  many  misgivings  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  stout-heartedness  which  would  be  necessary  to  one 
who  would  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  objects  wnich  be 
had  in  view;  while  the  most  sanguine  could  hardly  hope  that  the 
bold  philanthropist  would  ever  return  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  dan- 
gers and  his  deeds.  Happily,  Eneland  has  welcomed  back  the 
adventurous  traveller,  though  enfeebled  by  toil  and  sickness,  and 
disappointed  in  the  dear  object  of  his  heart,  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  Stoddart  and  Cooolly.  These  had  been  foully  murdered 
by  the  fiendish  cruelty  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  whose  name 
ou^ht  to  be  held  up  to  execration  and  abhorrence  wherever  the 
claims  of  humanity  are  acknowledged  or  mercy  is  respected;  and 
we  trust,  by  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Wolff,  the  atrocities  of  that  blood-stained  miscreant  will  be 
known  and  appreciated,  and  that  retributive  justice  will  yet  reach 
him,  even  in  the  strongholds  of  his  cruelty. 

The  interest  connected  with  the  return  of  Dr.  Wolff  was  great 
indeed,  and  its  sincerity  was  proved  by  the  deep  attention  with 
which  he  was  heard  by  the  crowd  which  tiironged  Exeter  HaU, 
and  which  listened  hour  afler  hour  to  the  first  account  which  he 
gave  of  his  joumeyings.  It  has  been  further  shown  in  the  fate 
of  this  book,  the  wh^e  impression  of  which  was  sold  in  a  few 
days,  while  the  utmost  impatience  existed  for  the  publication  of 
a  second  edition,  which  has  just  appeared.  We  trust,  too,  though 
it  is  an  object  which  he  himsdf  has  never  had  in  ^ew,  that  fit>m 
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some  of  the  many  sources  which  are  open,  means  will  be  found 
to  enable  the  weary  wanderer  to  sit  down  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  competence  and  peace.  One  who  has  dared  and 
done  so  much,  and  laboured  so  zealously  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  die  Saviour  amid  the  nations  of  the  misbelievers,  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  any  anxiety  about  a  worldly  recompence. 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  book 
before  us,  we  will  gratify  our  readers  with  a  short  account  of 
the  chequered  life  of  our  author. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  bom  at  Weilersbach,  in 
Bavaria,  *  began  life,'  he  says,  *  as  one  of  the  dispersed  people 
of  God.  At  an  early  period  I  received  pure  Christianity  in  the 
schools  of  the  enlightened  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count  of  Stolberg, 
the  well-known  poet,  celebrated  Greek  scholar  and  statesman ; 
next  irom  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Johannes 
Michael  Sailer,  Print  at  Vienna,  Bolzano  at  Prague,  and  the 
writings  of  Penelon,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet.'  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  youthful  student  must  have  been  a  little  con- 
fused with  the  mysticism  and  anti-mysticism  of  the  first  and  last 
of  the  above  three  writers.  He  was  soon  after  introduced  to  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  and  Cardinals  Litta  and  Ostini ;  and  entered  first  tne 
CoUegio  Romano,  and  afterwards  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome. 
Here,  however,  he  heard  sentiments  and  saw  practices  against 
which  his  conscience  revolted.  The  natural  straightforwardness 
of  his  character  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  any  mental  reserva- 
tion respecting  such  things,  or  be  silent  about  them.  He  protested 
openly  against  them,  and  was,  naturally  enough,  soon  oanished 
from  Rome  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Litta.  Differences  of 
opinion,  however  wide,  have  not  made  him  forgetful  of  the  kind- 
nesses which  be  had  received,  and  he  speaks  of  these  persons 
with  becomii^  gratitude,  and  confesses  himself  indebted  to  the 
Propaganda  for  many  excellent  things.  On  quitting  the  imperial 
city  he  retired  to  Vai-Saint  in  Switzerland.  Here  the  want  of 
unity  between  his  opinions  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  became  more  confirmed ;  and  he  continued  for 
a  brief  period  like  many  persons  in  all  churches,  members  of  her 
communion  without  believing  to  the  full  all  her  doctrines.  In 
1819  he  came  to  Cambridge,  studied  Persian  and  Arabic  under 
Profbseor  Lee,  learned  theology  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
and  became  a  mcmbor  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Soon  his  missionaiy  labours  commenced ;  for  five  years,  from 
It '21  to  1626,  he  was  occupied  among  *the  dispersed  of  his 
people,'  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Krimea, 
Georgia  and  the  Ottoman  empire.  For  four  years,  fVom  1826 
to  1800,  his  labouns  v  ere  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Hol- 
land and  the  Mediterranean.  From  1831  to  1834  we  find  him 
again  in  the  East,  traversing  Turkey,  Persia,  Turkistaun,  Bok- 
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hara^  AffghaniBtaun,  Cashmeer,  Hindustaun,  and  the  Red  Sea* 
Idolatry  and  misbelief  beset  him  in  his  joumeyings  at  eveiy. 
step,  yet  'rarely  has  my  step  fallen  where  I  did  not  trace  Chris- 
tianity. In  Egypt  I  found  the  Kopts ;  in  Palestine  the  Maro- 
nitesy  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Armenian  Catholics ;  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  Merdeen,  Masool,  Arbel,  and  Bagdad,  I  met 
the  Jacobites,  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  and  Roman  Catholics; 
in  Asia  Minor,  at  Trebizond,  Bayazid,  Shooshe  in  Karabagh, 
again  Armenians ;  at  Tiflis,  the  Georgians.  Again,  how  singu- 
larly did  I  find  in  these  regions  the  same  great  differences  of 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism  that  exist  among  ourselves." 

All  travellers,  both  grave  and  gay,  have  spoken  of  the  un- 
changed customs  of  the  East ;  and  have  mentioned  those  habits 
as  fixed  or  permanent  which  elsewhere  vary  with  the  varying 
course  of  time,  but  few  have  brought  together  a  more  pleasing 
combination  than  our  traveller.  For  instance :  '  the  snepherd 
precedes  his  sheep,  and  his  sheep  follow  him ;  the  judges  sit  un- 
der the  gate;  the  disciples  of  the  learned  pour  water  on  the 
hands  of  their  masters ;  the  Jews  swear  by  uie  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan,  by  their  beards ; 
the  bride  is  awakened  by  the  screams  of  other  women,  exclaim- 
ing, "  the  bridegroom  cometh ; "  torches  are  carried  before  her  at 
midnight;  the  war  about  wells,  as  in  the  time  of  Moses  and 
Jacob,  still  subsists  in  Yemen ;  the  lamentations  over  a  nurse 
are  also  continued ;  the  names  of  people  are  still  given  to  indi- 
cate the  events  of  the  period ;  the  king  bestows  a  name  signifi- 
cative of  his  employ  on  his  minister ;  the  lepers  sit  outside  the 
gates  of  cities;  bad  vines  are  called  vines  of  Sodom;  holy  places 
are  approached  by  putting  the  shoes  from  off  the  feet ;  the  scarf 
is  wrought  on  botn  sides;  the  Rechabite  plants  no  vineyard, 
sows  no  seed,  lives  in  tents ;  the  Derveesh,  like  the  Nazarite  of 
old,  still  makes  vows  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  beard ; 
barren  women  still  perform  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  and  this 
state  is  held  in  abhorrence,  as  in  ancient  time ;  Armenian  women 
vow,  like  Hannah  if  old,  that  if  they  receive  a  son,  he  shall  be 
devoted  to  God ;  cities  of  refuge  for  the  shedder  of  blood  una- 
wares, still  subsist,  and  the  person  guilty  of  blood  must  flee  with 
his  family,  like  the  first  murderer,  to  other  places.' 

It  was  in  Cawnpore  that  he  first  met  with  Lieutenant  Conolly. 
When  in  Khorassaun,  in  1831,  he  heard  at  Meshed  from  the 
Jews  that  an  English  traveller  had  preceded  him  there,  by  the 
name  of  Arthur  Conolly.  He  was  described  as  a  man  who  lived 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  of  religion.  '  The  moment  I  arrived  he 
took  me  to  his  house,  and  not  only  showed  me  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality, but  as  I  was  at  that  time  short  of  money,  he  ^ve  me 
every  assistance  in  his  power;  and  not  only  so, — he  revised  mv 
journal  for  me  with  the  most  unaffected  kindness.     He  also  col- 
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lected  the  Mohammedan  mullahs  to  his  house,  and  permitted 
me  not  only  to  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  religion,  but 
gaye  me  the  most  substantial  assistance  in  combating  their  ar- 

fuments.  ConoUy  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  deep  Scriptural 
nowledge ;  a  capital  textuary ;  and  I  bless  God  that  he  enjoyed 
that  comfort  in  his  captivity,  that  inward  light,  when  the  iron  of 
tyranny — in  his  case  as  in  that  of  holy  Joseph — entered  into  his 
soul.'  They  met  a^in  in  England  in  1838,  and  renewed  their 
friendship.  '  When  I  reflect  on  our  past  intercourse,  it  brings 
with  it  the  pleasing  reflection  that  tne  spiritual  element  was 
mainly  dominant  in  it ;  that  we  were  together  to  become  daily 
holier  and  better  men ;  that  our  hands  did  not  join  in  deeds  of 
iniquity,  but  were  upraised  to  God  our  Maker  and  Saviour/ 

In  1836  our  traveller  again  set  forth,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  visited  Malta,  Cairo,  Suez,  Abyssinia,  Bombay  and 
the  United  States.  He  reached  England  in  1838,  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  the  University  of 
Dublin  having  previously  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  while  that  of  D.D.  had  been  given  him  by  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  College  of  St.  John's,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Lord  Lorton  had  also  appointed  him  an  honorary  chaplain. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  of  Manchester, 
the  incumbency  of  Linthwaite  near  Huddersfield  in  Yorkshire 
was  procured  for  him, '  where  I  had  the  princely  income  of  241. 
per  annum,  collected  by  pew  rents.'  The  smallness  of  income 
and  the  exposed  situation,  which  was  equally  injurious  to  the 
health  of  Lady  Geor^ana  and  himself,  induced  him  to  leave 
Linthwaite  after  a  residence  of  two  years.  He  then  became  the 
curate  of  High  Hoyland  near  Wakefield,  and  speaks  of  the  time 
passed  in  that  viUajge  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  But  his  income 
falling  short  of  his  expenses,  debt  ensued.  Application  in  his 
favour  was  then  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  his  diocesan,  who 
kindly  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  foreign  chaplaincy. 
After  quitting  High  Hoyland,  he  resided  for  a  while  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey.  While  here  he  addressed,  in  the  Morning  Herald  of 
July  2nd,  1843,  a  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  in  which 
he  s^s,  '  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  report  of  their  (Stoddart 
and  ConoUy)  having  been  put  to  death  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
much  more  so  by  the  source  from  which  the  report  originated/ 
We  suppose  the  doctor  means,  not  that  the  report  itself  was 
doubtful,  but  that  the  truth  of  the  report  was  so,  and  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  is  not  mentioned,  we  can  form 
no  judgment  about  it.  In  this  letter  he  ofiers  to  accompany  any 
officer,  or  to  take  the  journey  alone,  his  expenses  being  paid, 
without  one  farthing  as  compensation.  On  the  next  day  he 
received  a  letter  from  Captain  Grover,  stating  that  he  would 
provide  the  necessary  funds,  and  on  the  day  following  an  inter- 
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view  took  place  in  which  the  plans  were  more  fully,  and  as  far 
as  the  gallant  captain  is  concerned,  most  grandiloquently  dis- 
cussed. Lady  Georgiana,  from  whom  the  project  was  at  first 
concealed,  did  not  enter  very  warmly  into  it,  and  till  something 
more  definite  was  arranged,  accompanied  the  doctor  to  Bruges, 
where  they  took  up  their  residence. 

In  page  73,  vol.  i.,  the  following  statement  is  put  forth : — *  The 
circumstances  connected  with  these  officei's  I  found  to  be  the 
following.     Colonel  Stoddart  was  on  a  direct  mission  from  the 

fovemment  to  Bokhara.  Captain  Conolly  on  a  mission  to 
Lhokand  and  Khiva  from  the  Indian  government,  and  fiirther 
he  was  instructed  to  aid  and  assist  Colonel  Stoddart  in  Bokhara, 
and  had  strict  injunctions  that  Colonel  Stoddart,  in  his  political 
capacity  there,  was  empowered  to  claim  his  services  at  way 
period.  The  inaccuracies  in  this  must  be  pointed  out.  Colonel 
Stoddart  was  not  on  a  direct  mission  from  the  government  to 
Bokhara.  He  was  sent  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  her  Majesty's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of^^  Persia,  to  Herat^  in  July,  1838,  to 
demand  from  the  Persians  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  that 
place;  from  Herat  he  was  to  proceed  to  Bokhara  with  the 
numane  object  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Ameer  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-dealing  of  his  people,  but  without  the  shghtest 
authority  as  a  British  envoy,  or  an  accredited  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment able  in  its  name  to  make  a  treaty.  Captain  Conoliy 
was  sent  to  Khokand,  but  not  to  Khiva,  and  his  visit  to  Bokham 
was  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  perfidious  Ameer  himself. 
These  are  not  points,  perhaps,  of  great  importance,  unless  they 
are  made,  as  they  have  been  in  another  instance,  grounds  of  the 
most  unjustifiable  accusations  against  the  government. 

While  at  Bruges,  awaiting  the  result  of  Captain  Grover's 
efforts,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  7\mes  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  these  officers  on  the  authority  of  Mimammed  Saieh, 
son  of  the  principal  casee  of  Herat,  having  also  the  official  signa- 
ture of  Colonel  Sheil,  charge  d'affaires  at  Teheraun.  This  state- 
ment, though  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  English  government, 
and  to  numerous  others  deeply  interested  in  wishing  it  UBtrue, 
was  not  so  to  Dr.  Wolff,  who  in  a  letter  to  Captain  firover  fixwn 
Bruges  gives  the  reasons  for  his  own  increduUty.  And  verily 
such  reasons  as  we  feel  sure  would  convince  those  only  who  were 
determined  to  believe  the  contrary.  '  If  such  an  event,'  writes 
the  doctor,  *  had  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  containing 
a  population  of  180,000  inhabitants,  he  would  not  have  heard 
the  story  of  their  heads  having  been  cut  off  by  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutioners alone,  but  by  the  loud  expressions  of  indignation  of 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants ;'  ^  the  mullahs  who  are  all  power- 
ful would  have  deposed  the  Ameer ;'  '  if  the  Ameer  suspects  a 
person  strongly,  he  either  gets  him  poisoned  secretly  distant  from 
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Bokhara,  or  strangled,  for  they  do  not  cut  off  heads  with  a 
knife.'  Now  we  can  easily  imagine  the  Bokharese  far  too  fond 
of  their  own  heads  to  indulge  in  any  expressions  of  indignation 
at  any  act  of  their  sovereign.  Indeed  Dr.  Wolff  himself,  voL  i. 
p.  326,  tells  us  that  the  passive  obedience  of  the  people  is  ex- 
treme. Whatever  crime  or  cruelty  the  king  of  Bokhara  com- 
mits,  the  people  simply  observe,  *  This  was  an  act  of  the  king/ 
*  Who  can  fathom  tne  heart  of  a  king?'  Such  people  are  not 
likely  to  rise  into  any  loud  expressions  of  indignation,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  a  couple  of  infidels,  as  they  would  call 
them.  We  will  make  no  remark  upon  the  mullahs  of  Bokhara 
deposing  their  king,  but  refer  to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance 
that  the  mode  of  putting  to  death  was  not  bv  the  knife,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wolff's  previous  knowledge,  but  by  strangling.  But 
sorely  a  change  in  the  mode  by  which  a  capricious  tyrant  de- 
stroys his  victims,  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  statement 
which  had  obtained  credence  with  men  fully  as  competent  to 
judge  of  its  truth  as  Dr.  Wolff  himself.  The  doctor  again 
alludes  to  this  change  from  the  cord  to  the  knife,  when  he  was 
about  to  visit  this  hospitable  king,  and  in  evident  fear  for  his 
life,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  '  Strangling  I  learnt  also  was  abandoned  by 
the  present  king,  that  was  one  comfort,  for  I  have  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  hanging.'  An  antipathy  we  apprehend  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  worthy  doctor. 

In  the  meantime  the  formation  of  a  committee  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  public  meeting  were  in  progress ;  and  after  one  or  two- 
letters  from  Bruges,. in  which  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
doubts  as  to  the  officers  being  alive,  and  a  farther  strong  ex- 
pression of  disbelief  of  Saleh  Muhammed's  statement  on  account 
of  its  drcumslantialiip,  the  doctor  arrives  in  England  to 
attend  the  proposed  public  meeting.  All  of  course  went  off 
well,  and  our  adventurous  traveller  left  Southampton  for  Gib- 
raltar in  the  Iberia,  October  14th,  1843.  About  tlie  same  time 
that  all  this  was  passing  in  England,  a  letter  was  written  by 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  of  Cabul  celebrity,  from  Meerut,  September 
11th,  1843,  containing  the  following  passage  : — 

*  The  last  authentic  intelligence  was  contained  in  two  letters  from 
Arthur  Conolly  himself,  to  his  brother  John,  then  a  hostage  in  Cabul, 
in  the  summer  of  1842,  in  which  he  drew  a  melancholy  pictui'e  of  their 
situation  in  a  prison  at  Bokhara.  For  four  months  they  had  had  no 
change  of  raiment ;  their  dungeon  was  in  a  most  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some state,  and  teemed  with  vermin  to  a  degree  that  rendered  life  a 
burden.  Stoddart  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  his  body  was  covered 
with  putrid  sores.  The  king  was  always  described  to  us  by  the  Affgbans 
as  a  mad  and  merciless  tyrant,  being  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  all  around  him  trembled  for  their  lives.  This 
picture  of  him  may  be  overcharged)  but,  if  true,  it  is  almost  destruc- 
tive of  hope.* 
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There  was  also  another  passage,  expressive  of  utter  disbelief 
of  the  statement  of  Salen  Muhammed.  More  than  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  that  letter,  the  two  gallant  officers 
had  been  foully  murdered,  and  the  account  given  to  Colonel 
Sheil  was,  in  all  important  particulars,  true.  Saleh  Muhammed 
had  not,  indeed,  witnessed  the  execution,  but  he  had  seen  the 
graves,  and  one  of  the  executioners  had  offered  to  procure  the 
heads  of  the  victims.  Nothing,  however,  we  believe,  would 
have  satisfied  the  doctor ;  he  has  the  wandering  foot  as  weU  as 
the  philanthropic  heart,  and  we  verily  believe  that  he  would 
arise  from  his  bed  at  any  hour,  to  start  off  for  any  place,  if  he 
was  persuaded  that  by  his  personal  exertion  he  could  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature.  This  needs  no  other  confirmation  than 
his  own  labours  now  before  us.  But  we  wish  to  show,  as  we 
proceed,  that  there  never  was  any  reasonable  hope  that  these 
officers  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  doctor^s  departure,  and 
that  all  who  were  competent  to  judge  calmly,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  And  this  we  do 
without  any  wish  to  detract  from  the  kind  heart  and  bold  con* 
duct  of  the  doctor,  but  from  an  honest  desire  that  no  blame 
should  be  thrown  upon  such  as  thought  differently,  and  that 
those  who  looked  upon  the  communication  of  Saleh  Muham- 
med as  worthy  of  credit,  should  not  be  considered  as  indifferent 
to  human  life,  because  their  calm  and  sober  judgment  was  not 
changed  by  tiie  enthusiastic  and  boiling  ardour  of  the  doctor 
and  his  friends.  We  will,  however,  proceed.  The  Iberia 
reached  Gibraltar  on  the  20th  of  October.  The  doctor  landed 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
the  Archdeacon^  and  the  Secretary,  Major  Wilbraham;  this 
latter  gentleman  had  been  in  Persia,  and  knew  Colonel  Stod- 
dart.  He  also  was  inclined  to  believe  Saleh  Muhammed's  re- 
port, and  so,  indeed,  must  have  been  tlie  Archdeacon,  otherwise 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  invitation  to  stay  one 
or  two  months.  On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  Malta.  We  give 
some  of  the  details,  during  the  doctor's  brief  stay,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  gossip  which  every  now  and  then  varies  the  tale  of  his 
journeyings  t— 

'  Scarcely  had  I  arrived  on  shore,  when  numbers  of  the  Maltese 
exclaimed,  "Come  sta  Signore?  Come  sta  la  Signora  Qeorgiana?*' 
It  \ms  quite  touching.  As  I  passed  Mrs.  Kilbum*6  shop,  I  went  first 
of  all  to  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  **  Who  ever  thought  that  I  should  see 
you  again?  how  is  Lady  Georgiana?  and  how  is  Drummond,  (my 
son)?  You  are  going  on  a  glorious  errand!"  I  inquired  her  age: 
"  How  old  are  you,  Mrs.  Kilbum  ?"  "  Seventy  six.**  I  replied,  "  You 
may  live  twenty  years  more !  Good  bye.**  I  then  went  in  the  carriage 
to  Miss  Hamilton.  When  I  arrived,  I  sent  in  my  card.  I  imagined 
that  I  should  find  a  lady  bowed  down  by  age,  and  that  she  would 
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tioarcelj  remember  me ;  but  she  came  nmning  to  meet  me,  looldng 
better  than  she  ever  did  when  I  saw  her  eight  years  ago.  '*  I  never 
thought  to  see  you  again  1 "  she  exclaimed ;  **  now  will  you  eat  a  good 
beefsteak  with  me,  and  drink  the  best  glass  of  ale  you  ever  tasted  in 
your  life,  and  pears  which  Mr.  Frere  sent  me  from  his  garden  only 
yesterday."  So  I  sat  down,  and  then  I  said,  '*  I  saw  your  sister,  Lady 
George  Seymour,  only  last  July,  at  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby*s,  when  your 
sister  complained  that  you  had  entirely  given  up  your  relations,  and 
that  you  never  write  to  them."  She  replied,  **  Poor  people,  writing  is 
such  a  great  trouble  to  me ;  but  I  threaten  them,  after  all,  with  a  visit 
of  mine  one  of  these  days :  I  am  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age ;  as 
well  as  ever :  there  is  no  such  a  place  as  Malta."  **  I  have  learnt  that 
you  have  ten  covrs."  *'  Yes,  I  have  a  little  farm,  and  here  you  see  my 
garden,  the  whole  of  which  does  not  cost  me  thirty-two  pounds  per 
annum."  I  reminded  her  of  having  promised  me  a  kiss  when  I  came 
back  from  my  journey.  She  replied  that  I  could  not  expect  such  a 
thin^  from  such  a  young  girl  as  herself.  She  reminded  me  of  our 
evemnff  party  at  Miss  Leech's,  where  we  met  the  American  who 
chewed  the  cud,  but  it  was  still  to  be  ascertained  whether  he  divided 
the  hoof  or  not' 

The  kindness  which  he  here  met  with  was  extreme ;  ^ovemor^ 
admiral^  in  shorty  every  one  vied  in  showing  him  cirilitiesy  and 
in  expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  in  his  undertaking.  Mr. 
Frere  gave  the  substantial  assistance  of  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  Iteria  reached  the  Pirasus  on  the  29th  of  October.  At 
Athens  the  same  attention  and  civilities  awaited  him,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  introduced  him  to  King  Otho  and  his  queen. 
*  His  Majesty  is  a  tall,  meagre-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in 
Greek  costume.  Her  Majesty  is  really  a  most  beautiful  and 
lovely  queen— *the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  queen.  When  I  ap- 
proached her,  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  her  lovely  hands,  she 
Hastened  to  put  off  one  of  her  gloves,  and  I  then  kissed  it.' 
Our  traveller  had  an  hour's  conversation  with  each,  and  we 
wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  give  the  substance  which  is 
related.  A  more  sin^ar  dialogue  we  have  rarely  perused.  A 
dinner  at  Mr.  Leeves ,  the  EngUsh  chaplain,  made  the  doctor 
too  late  for  the  sailing  of  the  Iberia,  and  the  passage  must  have 
been  lost,  but  for  the  prompt  kindness  of  Sir  James  Stirling, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  steamer  Vesuvius  to  proceed  wiSi 
faim  to  Syra,  where  the  Iberia  was  to  stay  twelve  hours.  The 
missing  traveller  rejoined  his  vessel,  hailed  by  the  cheers  of  the 
ship's  crew  and  passengers,  and,  after  touching  at  Smyrna, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
Three  weeks  were  consumed  before  the  letters  of  introduction, 
which  the  doctor  requested,  could  be  obtained.  Not  from  any 
unwillin^ess  to  grant  them,  but  from  a  want  of  expedition  in 
the  public  offices  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  time,  however, 
wag  passed  agreeably  enough,    in   visiting,   discussions,  and 
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preadiings.  To  enumerate  the  persons  ^ho  actively  bestirred 
themselves  in  forwarding  his  views,  or  who  showed  him  the 
most  marked  personal  attention,  would  be  to  mention  the  names 
of  eveiy  one  connected  with  every  embassy,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chief  oflScers  of  the  Sultan  himself.  Deep  was  the  debt 
of  gratitude  incurred  by  Dr.  Wolff,  and  deeply,  we  believe,  he 
feels  it     All  the  letters  that  he  asked  for,  and  even  more,  were 

fiven  to  him ;  while,  to  the  kings  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  the 
ultan  wrote  with  his  own  hand*  The  accounts  relative  to 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  of  the  most  conflicting  kind ;  and 
of  a  confidential  conversation  which  Dr.  Wolff  nad  witli  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  on  the  subject,  he  can  only  speak  negatively, 
it  'was  not  discouraging.'  The  kindness  of  this  gentleman, 
and  of  his  lady,  is  mentioned,  as  it  deserves,  in  the  very  highest 
terms,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Grover.  *  Sir  Stratford  and  Lady 
Canning  acted  like  parents  to  me.*  On  the  24th  of  November, 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Mettemich,  with  despatches  for 
Trebizond  and  Erzroom.  These  were,  of  course,  given  by  the 
ambassador  with  the  two-fold  object  of  investing  him  with  the 
authority  of  a  government  courier,  and  of  saving  the  expense  of 
the  journey,  which  would  be  at  the  public  cost.  On  tne  27tb, 
he  arrived  at  Trebizond,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  au* 
thorities.  The  Austrian  Vice-consul,  Signor  Ghersi,  stated  to 
him,  '  that  eight  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  had  just  arrived,  who 
said  that  both  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  alive :  the  first,  they 
said,  under  the  name  of  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  commanded  the 
artillery,  and  that  Conolly  acted  under  him  as  his  Kiaya.'  This 
report  could  not  have  imposed  upon  Dr.  Wolff,  and  we  think 
he  ought  to  have  told  us  so.  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  as  we  shall 
find  hereafter,  was  a  person  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  of  infamous  celebrity.  He  and  his  office  were  known  to 
our  traveller  in  1832,  when  he  was  also  forewarned  against 
him.  *When  I  arrived  at  Cabul,  in  1832,  I  met  wilS  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  and  in  conversation  he  told  me,  "  when  you 
come  to  Peshawr,  be  on  your  guard  against  a  person  there  who 
calls  himself  the  Vizier  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Khan ;  his  name 
is  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  a  great  rascal,  who,  if  he  can  do  any 
harm  to  an  EngUshman,  he  will  do  so,  for  he  knows  that  we 
look  with  contempt  upon  him."  Therefore,  on  my  arrival  at 
Peshawr,  I  never  came  near  him,  but  saw  him  only  for  one 
moment,  when  he  called  upon  me  in  the  company  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Khan.'— (Vol.  i.  pp.  336,  367.)  '  When  I  was 
there  (Bokhara)  in  1832,  the  Goosh-Bekee  procured  him 
(Abdul  Samut  Khan)  service  with  the  Ameer,  in  order  to  teach 
the  soldiers  military  discipline.  The  Ameer  made  him  a  Khan, 
and  nominated  him  his  Nayeb  (lieutenant).' — (lb.  p.  337.)  The 
only  kind  of  explanation  of  the  report  as  a  false  one,  is  voL  i. 
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p.  289.  *  The  Samut  Khan  mentioned  by  Ghersi,  the  Consul 
of  Trebizond,  as  being  Colonel  Stoddart,  was,  I  found,  not  a 
correct  statement.  Samut  Khan  is  a  Persian  employed  in  the 
artillery,  and  called  "  Frankee,"  by  the  people  of  Bokhara.  I 
found  also  that  the  other  European  young  man  with  him  was 
not  ConoUy,  but  Giovanni,  an  ItaKan  watch-maker,  made 
prisoner  by  the  King  of  Bokhara  at  Khokand,  and  brought  to 
Bokhara.  This  Italian  had  turned  Mussulman,  which  pro* 
bably  led  some  persons  to  believe  him  to  be  identical  with 
Colonel  Stoddart.'  This  confused  and  almost  unintelligible 
passage  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  too  great  haste  in 
which  the  work  has  been  put  together.  At  Trebizond,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  the  amount  of  4400  piastres,  fort^-four 
?[>unds,  which  sum  was  thought  sufficient  to  carrv  him  to 
abreez.  The  doctor  frequently  alludes  to  his  bad  horseman- 
ship. As  a  comfort  and  protection,  his  Turk,  Omar,  walked 
always  near  him.  *  When  the  horse  stumbled  in  the  least,  and 
I  cried  out,  he  immediately  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Sarar  yok,  Beyk  Zadeh."  No  danger.  Son  of  the 
Bey.'  At  Erzroom,  which  was  reached  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, the  same  kindness  awaited  him ;  and,  as  he  was  totally 
unprovided  with  clothing  suitable  to  the  season.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams supplied  him  with  snow-clothes. 

*  I  was  clothed  by  Colonel  Williams^s  kindness  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  in  an  aba,  trousers  made  immensely  large,  a  waistcoat  and  coat 
of  the  same.  The  coat  is  precisely  the  form  of  a  shooting  jacket ;  over 
this  a  large  loose  coat,  sleeves  and  body  entirely  lined  wim  fur  of  wolf's 
skin ;  thus  I  was  a  Wolff  in  wolfs  clothing ;  round  my  waist  a  large 
woollen  shawl ;  on  my  feet,  first  of  all,  some  thick  worsted  stockings, 
light  boots  lined  with  fiir,  over  all  large  leather  boots  like  the  Horse- 
guards,  that  came  up  to  my  hips ;  attached  to  my  fur  coat  was  a  hood 
to  draw  over  my  fur  cap  when  travelling,  and  a  large  pair  of  fur  gloves 
sewn  to  my  coat  With  all  this  my  friends  believed  me  to  be  snow- 
proof.' 

From  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, we  conclude  that  the  doctor  was  not  very  attentive  to  his 
own  personal  comfort. 

'You  will  find  your  sheep-skin  *' sleeping-bag"  in  the  saddle-bag; 
pray,  my  dear  doctor,  do  not  forget  to  put  your  feet  into  it.' 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  ought  not  to  be 
omitted. 

*  With  regard  to  your  last  question,  I  have  not,  and  shall  not,  ask  or 
allow  any  person  to  club  with  me.  I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  a  British 
officer,  to  assist  in  every  possible  manner  to  forward  your  most  praise- 
worthy and  courageous  attempt  to  release  or  discover  the  fate  of  my 
brother  officers — for  recollect  we  are  all  brothers  in  the  army.* 
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At  last,  after  a  long  delay>  the  doctor  moyes  onward  on  the 
27th  of  December,  escorted  by  Colonel  Williams  for  six  miles, 
and  attended  by  two  ^  stately  cavasises'  of  the  pasha,  who  paid 
all  his  expenses  to  Persia,  and  a  Servian  senrant,  Michael.  So 
bad  were  the  roads,  and  so  inclement  the  weather,  that  the  day's 
joiuney  was  only  seven  miles  to  a  village  called  Kerujak; 
^  where  we  slept  in  the  stable  of  a  kind-hearted  Turk :  but  the 
stables  in  Turkey  have  elevations  made  on  purpose  for  travellers, 
where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  kicked  by 
the  horses,  and  these  elevated  places  are  pretty  clean/  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  follow  the  daily  route  of  the  doctor,  as  the 
incidents  afford  but  little  interest.  At  Khoy  ^  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  same  house  where  I  slept,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
house  was  burnt  down ;  but  I  slept  so  soundly  from  being  tired 
out  by  the  journey  and  cold  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till 
the  morning,  when  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  I  was  in- 
formed of  it/  On  the  13th  of  January  he  arrived  at  Tabreez, 
where  the  news  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  ^  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  mere  repetitions  of  accounts  in  CMignani  and  other 
European  newspapers,'  (p,  179,  vol.  i) ;  and  yet  (p.  184),  we 
find,  '  At  this  place  I  arrived  at  the  complete  demonstration 
that  the  account  on  which  government  relied  was  untrue,'  &c. 
'  I  found  here  the  Times,  Herald,  Post,  and  Chronicle,  all  which 

?3ipers  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that  they  circulate  in  Tabreez.' 
he  doctors  memory  here  appears  to  fail  him  a  little;  'At  this 
place,'  he  says,  *  I  received,  tor  the  first  time,  the  communica- 
tion from  Lieutenant  Eyre,  already  given;'  but  in  p.  87  we  read, 
*  No  reply  could  of  course  be  given  to  the  letter,  which  arrived 
in  England  after  I  had  started,  and  reached  me  at  Constantino- 

Sle/  On  the  19th  of  January  ^  the  Armenians  celebrated  their 
Lhatshauran,  i.  e.,  the  washing  of  the  cross,  in  which  they  em*' 
ploy  Mohammedan  soldiers  to  fire  salutes.  This  is  a  wondemil  al-* 
teration  of  the  Osmanlies.  By  the  way,  on  that  occasion,  in  which 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Greeks  unite  in  the  festivity,  my  Per- 
sian (jy.  Servian,  p.  173)  servant,  Michael,  became  so  drunk  as 
to  be  mcapable  of  doing  anything ;  and  when  I  reproved  him 
for  it,  after  he  got  sober,  he  coolly  repUed,  **What  should  one 
do  ebe  on  ^uch  a  grand  day!'"  TTie  following  day  Michael 
vfras  so  drunk,  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  himseu  on  nis  horse; 
he  was  directed  to  dismount  and  give  up  the  money  with  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  did  so,  but  was  so  lost  to  all  decency 
that  he  struck  the  doctor,  and  was  of  course  immediately  dis^ 
missed.  The  3rd  of  February  brought  our  traveller  on  his  peri- 
lous journey  as  far  as  Teheraun.  Here  he  first  became  ac- 
auainted  with  Colonel  Shiel,  and  as  he  is  the  only  English  gen- 
eman  of  whom  Doctor  Wolff  does  not  speak  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified approbationj  we  will,  in  justice  and  fairness,  relate  the 
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colonel's  conduct  towards  the  doctor,  and  tlien  impartially  ex- 
amine the  charges  brought  against  him ;  leaving  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusion.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  Colo- 
nel Shiel  is  when  the  doctor  was  about  fifty-six  miles  from  Te- 
heraun,  and  wrote  to  petition  that  five  horses  might  be  sent  to 
him,  as  those  he  had  were  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  With 
unhesitating  promptitude  his  wishes  were  complied  wita.  *  The 
horses  sent  most  kindly  by  Colonel  Shiel  (his  own  horse  for  my-r 
selO  arrived,  vnth  a  kind  letter  from  him  inviting  me  to  take  a 
room  in  the  British  Embassy/  (Vol.  i.  p.  206.)  On  his  arrival, 
^Colonel  Shiel  at  once  assured  me  that  he  would  give  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power  in  order  to  reach  Bokhara  in  safety,' 
(p.  207.)  In  p.  213,  we  read, '  Colonel  Shiel's  notion  of  keeping 
the  ambassador  of  Bokhara  as  a  hostage  for  my  return,  I  thought 
very  good.  I  could  not  but  wish  that  a  different  idea  had  been 
entertained  of  Colonel  Shiel  by  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly  Com- 
mittee. I  was  received  hy  him  with  unaffected  kindness  and 
hospitality.'  'Colonel  Shiel  was  kind  enough  to  introduce  me 
to  his  maiesty,'  (p.  214) ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  introduc- 
tion the  ^hah  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Bokhara.  '(Lionel 
Shiel  rendered  me  most  effectual  aid,'  (p.  210).  <  On  my  depar- 
ture from  Teheraun,  Colonel  Shiel  could  scarce  conceal  nis  grief 
at  losins  me :  he  gave  me  some  presents  for  the  King  of  Bokhara, 
consistmg  of  a  watch,  See. ;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  accompany 
me  out  of  the  town,'  (p.  227).  Vol.  ii.  p.  165,  we  have  a  'Kind 
communication'  from  Colonel  Shiel,  authorizing  Doctor  Wolfi' 
to  draw  upon  him.  *  To  Colonel  Shiel  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  all  these  notices,  and  for  the  following 
cautious  and  well-timed  epistle,'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  168).  Now  we  ask, 
with  tolerable  confidence,  whether  conduct  like  this  shows  any 
carelessness  or  indifference  about  the  object  of  Doctor  Wolff^ 
mission  ?  Colonel  Shiel,  we  must  remember,  believed  that  Stod- 
dart and  Conolly  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  he  counter- 
signed the  statement  of  Saleh  Muhammed,  which  statement  in 
aU  essential  particulars  proved  too  true.  And  though  the  doctor 
had  many  discussions  at  Teheraun  with  persons  relative  to  the 
fiite  of  his  friends,  we  have  no  account  of  any  conversation 
vrith  Colonel  Shiel  on  the  subject,  or  any  inquiries  into  the 
ground  of  his  belief.  *  Colonel  Shiel  was  the  only  person  of 
whom  I  yet  had  heard  up  to  this  period  who  appeared  to  be 
convincea  of  their  death,  but  he  had  sent  no  one  to  ascertain 
the  fact,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  186).  This  latter  circumstance  is  again  al- 
luded to,  (p.  219,)  'I  do  not  think  Colonel  Shiel  was  to 
blame,  though  from  his  vicinity  it  might  seem  that  he  could 
easier  arrive  at  the  truth — for  aU  the  Persians  have  such  a  hor* 
ror  of  Bokliara  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  go  there  even  for  a  ihousamd  tamauM.'    What  Colonel 
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Shiel  could  do  we  find  he  had  done,  viz.,  '  he  had  sent,  two 
months  before  my  arrival  at  Teheraun,  a  ^hulam  of  the  embassy 
to  AssafF-ood-Dowla,  at  Meshed,  requestmg  that  his  excellency 
would  send  an  express  messenger  to  Bokhara  with  letters  to  the 
Ameer,  in  order  that  the  Ameer  might  surrender  to  him  the 
bones  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  in  case  they 
were  dead,  and  their  persons  in  the  event  of  their  being  alive. 
Now  I  must  say  if  such  a  thing  had  been  done  immediately  on 
the  imprisonment  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly, 
with  the  terror  that  the  Ameer  feels  at  the  very  name  of  the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla,  such  a  measure  would  certainly  have  saved 
their  lives.     Therefore  as  I  am  now  in  England,  and  reflect  on 
these  points  more  coolly,  I  cannot  but  blame  Colonel  Shiel  for 
having  delayed  the  adoption  of  so  strong  a  measure  until  I  was 
en  route,  and  when  he  knew  I  was  en  route.     My  readers  will 
have  observed  that  I  speak  of  Colonel  Shiel  with  all  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  to  him,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  his  personal  kind- 
ness to  me ;  but  still  a  portion  of  his  conduct,  with  regard  to 
these  gentlemen,  will  always  remain,  I  fear,  somewhat  myste- 
rious.'—(Vol.  i.  p.  220.)     We  cannot  but  think  that  when  Dr. 
Wolff  reflects  more  coolly  on  the  above  passage,  and  on  one  or 
two  others  which  relate  to  Colonel  Shiel,  he  will  regret  their 
publication.     We  judge  from  the  doctor's  book  alone,  and  in  it 
there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  Colonel  Shiel 
knew  of  the  imprisonment  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly;  neither 
can  we  discover  any  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  the 
mere  name  of  the  AssafF-ood-Dowla  would  strike  terror  into  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara.    The  dates,  too,  of  the  same  event,  vary 
in  the  doctor's  own  account.     '  For  Colonel  Shiel,  as  I  men- 
tioned, had  sent  three  months  {two  months,  p.  219,)  before  my 
arrival  at  Teheraun,  an  express  ghulam  to  Meshed,  requesting 
the  Assafi*-ood-Dowla  to  send  on  a  man  to  Bokhara,  and  to 
demand  the  bones  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly/— 
(p.  236.)    These  discrepancies  may  or  may  not  be  of  conse- 
quence, but  they  ought  not  to  exist  where  tney  form  the  found- 
ation of  so  serious  an  insinuation. 

*  It  gives  me  particular  pain  to  utter  one  word  of  censure  of  Colonel 
Sheil,  who  received  me  most  kindly  at  Teheraun ;  but  I  must,  from  a 
regard  to  truth,  state  that  his  retired  and  distant  manner  operates  as  a 
check  to  the  Persians,  and  even  Europeans,  in  their  approaches  to 
him.  It  is  quite  different  from  what  I  witnessed  at  Teheraun  from 
Sir  Henry  Willock,  in  1825,  and  from  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Sir  John 
McNeill,  in  1881 .  At  that  time  the  British  Embassy  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  great  men  of  Persia ;  but  now  it  is,  as  the  French  gentlemen  in 
Persia  expressed  themselves,  **  L  ermitage  des  Anglais."  In  illustration, 
I  supply  the  following  aoecdote.  Khosrow  Khan,  one  of  the  chief 
eunuchs  of  the  King  of  Persia,  whom  I  liad  frequently  seen  in  the 
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company  of  Sir  Heniy  WUlock  and  Sir  John  McNeill,  called  on  me  at 
the  last  visit  but  one  to  Teheraun,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Bokhara. 
On  his  leaving  me,  just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  house,  he  looked 
back  and  said,  "  Oh !  here  formerly  my  friends  Willock  Saib,  Ousely 
Saib,  M*Neill  Saib,  Campbell  Saib,  were  living ;  and  then  I  considered 
the  British  Embassy  my  home ;  but  now  I  am  a  stranger  here.**  Two 
things  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Colonel  SheU :  1st,  he  is  exceedingly 
bilious,  and  has  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  which  may  preclude  conven- 
tionality ;  2nd,  the  present  prime  minister,  Haje  Mirza  Agasee,  is  very 
jealous  of  the  English,  and  does  not  like  Persians  to  visit  the  British 
Embassy.*    (Vol.  i.  p.  291.) 

Nowy  we  think  that  the  second  reason  given  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  Persians  from  Colonel 
Shiel's  house,  without  calling  in  the  excuse  of  gout,  &c. ;  we 
know  the  Persians  quite  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that  if  the 
king's  prime  minister  does  not  approve  of  their  visiting  any 
particular  place  or  person,  they  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
m^  him  by  acting  contrary  to  his  vrishes.  And  as  to  Khosrow 
Khan,  and  his  lamentations,  we  find  the  whole  explained  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  197,  where  we  are  told,  that  being  out  of  favour  with 
the  Haje,  he  is  out  of  favour  with  the  king ;  we  need  not  be 
surprised  after  being  told  this,  that  he  is  a  stranger  at  the  Em- 
bassy, Dr.  Wolff  feels  annoyed  that  the  letter  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  the  King  of  Bokhara,  and  some  documents  of 
ConoUy,  were  not  given  up  to  him ;  but  surely  Dr.  Wolff  must 
see  that  such  documents  were  the  property  of  the  government 
alone,  and  that  no  private  individual  could  have  any  just  claim 
to  them ;  we  reeret,  as  we  said  before,  that  Dr.  Wolff  should 
have  expressed  himself  as  he  has  with  respect  to  Colonel  Sheil. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  speak  of  gratitude,  when  he  adopts  such  a 
strange  way  of  showing  it. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  In  spite  of  doubtful  rumours,  the 
doctor  was  determined  to  proceed  *  to  Bokhara — ^to  Bokhara 
was  my  firm  resolve ;  and  even  if  the  Ameer  should  tell  me  they 
were  dead,  I  was  determined  to  demand  their  bodies,  to  put 
them  in  camphor,  and  carry  them  with  me  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  London ;  at  all  events,  I  determined  to  see  their 
bodies.'  Neither  of  these  determinations,  however,  not  even 
the  latter,  which  did  not  present  quite  so  many  difficulties  as 
the  former,  was  accomplished.  On  February  14th  he  leaves 
Teheraun  and  proceeds  towards  Bokhara,  his  troubles  bein^ 
greatly  increased  by  the  villany  of  Dil  Assa  Khan,  who  had 
been  sent  with  him  to  aid  him  on  the  journey.  The  repetition 
of  the  various  contradictory  rumours  respecting  the  fate  of 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  would  only  weary  our  readers  if  we  were 
to  transcribe  them,  but  our  traveller  evidently  begins  to  cnter- 
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isi]x  serious  doubts  as  to  their  existence,  and  thinks  more  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  their  death  and  of  demanding  their 
bones,  than  he  does  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  claim  them 
living ,  From  Ratifah,  '  annoyed  with  every  inconvenience  that 
the  Knavery  of  Dil  Assa  Khan  could  throw  in  my  way,  I 
reached  Jehar-Joo.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  both  amused  and 
annoyed  by  that  fool  and  knave,  Ameer  Sarog,  That  silly 
fellow,  though  above  sixty  years  of  age,  was  daily  weeping  and 
lamenting  his  disappointment  in  loye.  He  said,  '  I  have  three 
wives,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  fourth,  and  I  could  have  succeeded 
in  marrying  her  if  my  other  wives  had  not  intiigued,  and  if  the 
parents  of  that  beautiful  woman  had  not  demanded  such  a  sum 
for  her.  I  at  last  shall  be  obUged  to  hang  myself.  Dil  Assa 
Khan,  and  the  villains  that  accompanied  him,  took  from  me  by 
force  the  tea  and  sugar,  and  provisions  which  I  had  taken  with 
me  from  Meshed,  and  sold  them  to  the  people  of  the  caravan. 
They  compelled  me  to  give  them  money  for  purchasing  sheep 
and  other  victuals,  which  they  pocketed.'  Here  he  received  a 
most  serious  warning  from  some  Jews;— 'Joseph Wolff,  Joseph 
Wolff,  Joseph  Wolff,  you  are  a  son  of  death  as  soon  as  you 
enter  Bokhara.  For  God's  sake  do  not  enter,  there  is  still  time 
to  retrace  your  steps.'  Not  deterred  however  by  this,  he  goes 
on.  From  Mowr  to  Bokhara  '  I  was  dressed  in  full  canonicals, 
being  determined  never  to  lose  sight  of  my  position  as  mullah, 
on  which  alone  my  safety  depended.  I  also  kept^  the  Bible 
open  in  my  hand ;  I  felt  my  power  was  in  the  book,  and  that 
its  might  would  sustain  me.  At  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
shouts  of -'selaam  aliekoom'  (peace  be  with  you,)  rung  in  his 
ears.  Before  his  interview  with  the  king,  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains came  to  ask  whether  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  mode 
of  selaam.  It  was  that  the  shekawl  (minister  of  foreign  affairs) 
was  to  take  hold  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  doctor  was  to  stroke 
his  beard  three  times,  and  three  times  bow,  saying  each  time, 
'Allah  Akbar,'  (God  is  the  greatest,)  'Salaamat  Padishah,' 
(Peace  to  the  king).  *  On  being  asked  if  I  would  do  so  three 
times,  I  said,  thirty  times  if  necessary.'  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  when  the  introduction  took  place,  'I  bowed  repeatedly, 
and  exclaimed  unceasingly,  Peace  to  the  king,  until  his  majesty 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  of  course  eJl  the  rest  standing 
round  us.  His  majesty  said.  Enough,  enough,  enough.'  His 
majesty  it  appears  remarked,  '  What  an  extraordinary  man  this 
Englishman  is,  in  his  eyes,  and  his  dre^^fl,  and  the  book  in  his 
hand.'  His  black  gown  and  red  hood  he  thus  explains  to 
the  chamberlain,  who  interrogated  him  on  the  subject.  'The 
black  colour  indicates  that  I  mourn  over  my  dead  friends,  and 
the  red  colour  indicates  that  I  am  ready  to  give  my  blood  for 
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my  faith.'  After  a  short  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  ameer's 
nayeby  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  from  whom  he  learned  the  fate  of 
Stoddart  and  ConoUy. 

The  former  had  been  put  to  death,  according  to  the  nayeb'a 
account,  for  having  treated  his  majesty  and  his  officers *with 
indignity  and  contempt;  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  am- 
bassador from  England,  without  credentials;  for  having  said 
that  letters  would  arrive  from  the  queen  of  this  country,  within 
a  certain  space  of  time,  which  statement  was  not  fulfilled ;  and 
finally,  for  having  embraced  and  afterwards  abjured  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith ;  and  that  Conolly  was  his  companion  in  death 
for  having  excited  the  khans  of  Khiva  and  Khokand  to  make 
war  upon  the  king  of  Bokhara.  That  Colonel  Stoddart,  know- 
ing the  customs  of  the  east,  and  above  all  the  character  of  the 
man,  if  he  deserves  the  name,  in  whose  power  he  was,  should 
have  refused  to  dismount  from  his  horse  at  the  approach  of  the 
ameer;  that  he  should  have  drawn  his  sword  upon  the  chamber- 
lain, in  the  royal  presence,  and  have  kicked  another  high  official 
out  of  his  house,  are  charges  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
That  both  he  and  Conolly  suffered  wretchedness  ana  misery, 
with  every  horror  that  a  merciless  tyrant  and  his  agents  could 
inflict,  is,  we  fear,  too  true;  and  death  at  last  must  have 
been  welcome,  as  a  release  from  sufferings  intolerable  to  be 
borne.  The  real  cause  of  their  death  wul  in  all  probability 
never  be  known.  The  disasters  in  Affghanistan  had  no  doubt, 
for  the  time,  removed  some  of  the  dread  of  the  English  name, 
and  the  desire  to  throw  contempt  upon  an  authority  once 
deemed  irresistible,  may  have  had  its  weight  with  the  ameer 
and  his  servants.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  speculate  upon  the 
conduct  of  men  who  appear  to  be  destitute  of  every  principle 
which  usually  influences  members  of  civilized  society,  who  are 
in  the  continual  practice  of  the  most  disgusting  depravity,  and 
who  openly  indulge  in  not  only  unspeakable,  but  in  almost  in- 
conceivable vices.  We  know  that  I)r.  Wolff  has  given  to  his 
fnends  such  accounts  of  the  inefiable  profligacy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bokhara,  and  their  king,  that,  did  we  not  feel  assured 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  we  might  almost 
wonder  at  the  long-suffering  of  our  God,  in  not  visiting  a  race 
so  horrible  with  a  punishment  more  severe  than  befel  the 
devoted  cities  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  subject  which  we  do  not 
wish,  which  indeed  we  dare  not  dwell  upon. 

Dr.  WolfTs  mission  was  now  accomplished,  the  truth  of  the 
statements  which  he  had  heard,  but  which  he  was  so  unwilling 
to  believe,  was  all  confirmed,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  who 
came  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  had  good  reason  to  tremble  for 
his  own.  At  length  permission  was  ^ven  him  to  depart,  and 
afler  dangers  and  toils,  but  still  with  the  cheering  sympadiy  of 
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friends,  he  again  reached  the  country  of  his  adoption.     With 
a  becoming  propriety,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  returning 

Sublic  thanks  to  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  men,  for  his 
eliverance  from  peril,  at  the  church  of  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Worthin^n ;  and  hastened  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
account  of  his  wanderings  and  his  dangers.  That  the  eager 
demand  to  know  what  he  had  undergone,  should  have  caused 
the  appearance  of  the  book  before  time  was  given  to  digest  and 
arrange  the  materials,  is  a  matter  of  regret;  but  public  curiosity 
is  somewhat  exacting  and  will  be  satisfied. 

We  believe  that  the  moral  effect  of  Dr.  Wolff's  mission,  even 
if  no  immediate  result  be  visible,  will  have  a  powerful  future 
influence  upon  the  tyrants  of  the  east.  It  will  teach  them  what 
they  at  present  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  human  life  has  a 
value;  and  that  above  all,  the  blora  of  an  Englishman  will  not 
be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  ground  unheeded,  but  will  call  aloud 
for  inquiry  and  for  vengeance;  and  we  tixist  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  lesson  can  be  enforced.  It  will  show  that  distance 
and  danger  are  disregarded  when  there  is  a  prospect  that  a  life 
may  be  saved  by  enduring  the  toil  and  daring  the  peril.  These 
are  not  trifling  or  unimportant  things.  Dr.  Wolff  deserves,  and 
we  believe  he  has  the  tnanks  of  the  civilized  world,  for  what  he 
has  done;  he  may  be  assured  that  his  sufferings  will  not  be 
without  their  results,  and  the  blood  of  Stoddart  and  Conoliy 
will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain. 


Art.  VI. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.J  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School^  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,.  M.A.    2  vols.    London,  1844, 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  Life  of  Arnold  has  been  suf- 
ficiently discussed  already.  And  so,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem.  Articles,  several  of  them  written  with  great  power 
and  abilitVy  have  appeared  thereon  in  most  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals :  and  men  in  general  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do  that 
justice  to  the  dead  which  they  denied  to  the  living.  Yet  we 
would  fiiin  say  a  few  words,  while  his  memory  is  still  fresh 
among  us—- ere  it  has  lost  the  charm  of  present  interest,  and  be- 
come wholly  a  thin^  of  the  past.  It  may  be  that  a  gleam  of 
new  light  will  be  uirown  thereby  on  the  proportions  of  his 
mind — at  any  rate  his  is  a  character  on  which  it  is  ever  good  to 
dwell :  the  lesson  of  his  walk  and  conversation  can  scarcely  be 
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repeated  too  often ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  recording  his 
praise  is  in  itself  a  high  honour. 

Some  things  we  have  lost  by  the  fact  of  our  putting  our  hand 
to  the  work  so  late.  It  would  now,  for  instance,  be  most  super^ 
fluous  to  go  through  in  detail  the  story  of  hid  life — ^if  indeed  that 
task  were  ever  necessary,  after  the  able  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  executed  in  Mr.  Stanley's  own  delightful  narrative.  And 
herein  we  may  seem  not  to  have  lost  much.  There  were  not 
many  incidents,  even  of  a  private  nature,  to  chequer  Arnold's 
course  through  the  world :  the  Memoir  bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  Correspondence;  yet,  from  that  very  reason,  it  has 
freater  attractions  for  those  wno  know  that  the  real  springs  of 
uman  affairs  are  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  so 
naturally  turn  from  the  stage  without,  and  the  pageants  there 
exhibited,  to  regard  the  part  enacted  behind  the  scenes.  Pass- 
ing over  his  schoolboy  and  undergraduate  career,  we  see  Arnold 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  cast  among  a  body  of  men,  most  of  them  des- 
tined in  no  small  degree  to  influence  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  age — himself  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  number.  One 
might  almost  think,  in  fact,  that  this  college  had  acquired  by 
prescription  the  right  of  educating  champions  for  the  arena  of 
religious  controversy:  among  its  members  are  to  be  found 
nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  schools  at  present  existing 
within  the  Church — ^the  mention  of  the  two  extreme  parties  at 
once  suggests  the  names  of  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Whately  and  Hampden  on  the  other ;  while 
the  via  media  of  Anglicanism,  from  its  very  title,  is  inseparably 
associated  with  Dr.  Jelf.  When  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  consist,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  a  biographical  account  of  the  Society  of  Oriel ;  it 
was  from  their  common  room  that  there  came  forth  that  voice 
which  shook,  and  is  now  shaking  the  contemporary  mind,  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  distant  regions  of  the  West ;  and  posterity  will  gaze  on  its 
walls  as  on  the  habitation  of  a  spirit  only  less  powerful  than  that 
which  three  hundred  years  before  sent  forth  its  appeal  from  the 
cloister  of  Wittenberg. 

Arnold  belonged  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  society — he  was 
not  present  at  the  wondrous  birth ;  but  he  beheld  while  there, 
though  perhaps  without  much  of  prophetic  foreboding,  some  of 
the  preparations  for  it,  and  lived  to  witness  and  lament  its  con- 
sequences. The  saying  of  the  Persian  noble,  quoted  by  him  so 
often,  may  be  regarded  not  inaptly  as  the  motto  of  his  whole 
life,  ixfiiarn  diirfi  voXKol  ffoviovra  vip  fAJiiivoi  H^arieiv,  For  the 
first  few  years  after  his  leaving  Oxford,  the  public  mind  was  but 
slowly  recovering  from  that  state  of  apathy,  that  bUnd  idolatrjr  of 
existing  tilings  for  die  sole  reason  of  their  existence,  into  which 
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it  had  been  thrown  by  a  natural  recoil  from  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Accordingly  we  find  Arnold  loud  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  Toryism — *  principles  which  few  men  would  be 
able  to  bear,  if  they  were  obliged  fully  to  develop  them.'  At 
the  same  time  he  cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  move- 
ment already  begun  in  the  contrary  direction.  '  Cobbett's  books 
can  do  nothing  but  harm,  so  bad  is  their  spiriti  and  so  evident 
their  unfairness/  (vol.  i.  66);  the  evil  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  in 
Church  and  State,  is  encouraged  by  the  language  of  those  one- 
eyed  men,  the  political  economists,  about  national  wealthy  kc, 
(p*  67);  and  in  one  of  his  journals  (vol.  ii.  p.  365)  he  complains 
of  the  modem  Liberals,  as  wanting  in  '  sound  moral  sense  and 
deep  principle*'  He  hails  the  opening  of  the  question  of  Roman 
Catnolic  emancipation  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction :  he  gives 
to  the  world,  in  a  pamphlet,  his  views  of  me  great  points  therein 
involved,  and  is  shocked  to  find  so  unfavourable  a  reception  ac- 
corded to  them  ;-^'  as  to  the  principles  ...  it  is  a  matter  of  un- 
feigned astonishment  to  me,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a 
Christian  should  think  them  bad,  or  should  not  recognise  in 
them  the  very  principles  of  Christianity  itself,'  (vol.  i.  231).  The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  is  a  bright  oasis  in  the  gloomy  waste 
of  public  afbirs, — *  a  most  blessed  revolution,  spotless  beyond 
all  example  in  history,'  (p.  243);  and  the  impending  Reform 
Bill  is  characterised  as  'a  safe  and  necessary  measure;'  still, 
however,  he  feels  that  the  movement  for  good  is  purely  acci- 
dental, and  proceeds  from  no  right  impulse,  which  may  furnish 
a  guarantee  for  its  continuance :  *  the  aspect  of  the  thnes,'  writes 
he  to  Mr.  (now  Justice)  Cderidge,  (p.  267,)  *  is  really  to  my 
mind  awful :  on  one  side  a  party  profaning  the  holiest  names  by 
the  lowest  principles,  and  the  grossest  selfishness  and  ignorance, 
' — on  the  other,  a  party  who  seem  likely  momov  homZ  iaa^BeUf  who 
disdain  and  renounce  even  the  very  name  of  that,  whose  spirit 
their  adversaries  have  long  renounced  equally.'  The  Reform 
Bill  carried^  a  cry  rose  up  uirough  the  land  for  Church  reform. 
Some  such  measure  he  believed  to  be  the  only  way  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Establishment;  but  the  schemes  proposed 
seemed  to  him  *  not  only  insufficient,  but  of  a  wrong  kind  :  and 
at  length,  impressed  witn  the  fear  that  these  various  inconsiderate 
attempts  would  ^  end  in  destrojring  the  greatest  instrument  of 
gocial  and  moral  good  existing  in  the  country,'  he  again  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  embodying  his  own  opinions :  '  I  hung  back 
fts  long  as  I  could,  till  the  want  was  so  urgent  that  I  sat  down 
to  write,  because  I  could  not  help  it:'  'it  can  do  no  harm,  even 
if  it  does  no  good.'  What  followed  shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's own  words : — *  The  storm  which  had  been  gathering  for 
some  time  past,  now  burst  upon  him — beginning  in  theological 
and  political  opposition,  but  gradually  including  within  its  sweep 
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every  topic,  personal  or  professional,  which  could  expose  him  to 
obloquy,  and  continued  to  rage  for  the  next  four  years  of  his 
life.'  *  Dissenters  objected  to  the  attacks  of  his  pamphlet  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  their  sectarian  narrowness ;  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment  to  its  supposed  latitudinarianism ;  its  ad- 
vocacy of  large  reforms  repelled  the  sympathy  of  many  Conser- 
vatives ;  its  advocacy  of  the  importance  of  religious  institutions 
repelled  the  sympathy  of  many  Liberals/  (pp.  296,  294).  For 
himself,  however,  he  cared  but  little — pained  as  he  was  by  the 
alienation  of  many  dear  friends,  and  the  presence  '  of  hopeless 
bigotry  in  minds,  oU  ifuu-ra  ixfn  :'  what  grieved  him  most  was 
the  view  thereby  aiForded  him  of  the  prospects  of  the  Church. 
*  The  state  of  Europe  is  indeed  fearful ;  and  that  of  England,  I 
verily  think,  worst  of  all.  What  is  coming,  none  can  foresee,  but 
every  symptom  is  alarming ;  above  all,  the  extraordinary  dearth 
of  men  professing  to  act  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  being  fana- 
tics,' (p.  307).  The  latter  part  of  this  extract  prepares  us  for  the 
manifestation  of  a  new  object  of  his  alarm.  He  looked  abroad, 
and  at  length  began  to  see  signs  of  a  real  and  effectual  troubling 
of  the  waters ;  he  may  have  mought,  for  a  brief  space,  that  his 
voice  had  indeed  been  heard,  and  that  all  would  yet  be  well ; 
what  was  therefore  his  horror  when  there  gradually  appeared  a 
movement,  stronff  and  vigorous,  but  in  a  quarter  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  had  long  l^en  the  region  of^his  hope^^-^^n  attempt 
to  roll  the  stream  back  towards  its  source-^to  look  with  stedfiut 
earnestness,  not  before,  but  behind  I  The  ^  anti-advance  principle ' 
was  there  developing  itself  in  his  sight,  and  that  not  in  the  slug- 
gish  quiescence,  the  vis  inertim  of  Toryism,  but  in  an  actual  re- 
trograde motion,  impelled  by  all  the  force  and  determination 
which  powerful  intellect  and  self-sacrificing  devotedness  could 
bestow.  Not  to  progress  had,  in  truth,  become  most  practically 
to  retreati  ^  I  cannot  say  how  I  am  annoyed,'  says  he,  so  early 
as  October,  1833,  *  by  these  extravagances  .  .  .  biecause  if  these 
things  do  produce  any  effect  on  the  clergy,  the  evil  consequences 
to  the  nation  are  not  to  be  calculated :  for  what  is  to  become  of 
the  Church,  if  the  clergy  begin  to  exhibit  an  aggravation  of  the 
worst  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  only  stripped  of 
that  consistency  which  stamps  even  the  errors  of  the  Komish 
^stem  with  something  of  a  character  of  greatness  ?'  (p.  329). 
These  things  did  produce  an  effect  on  the  clergy,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  from  tiiat  time  we  find  Arnold's  uioughts  mainly 
occupied  in  endeavours  to  counteract  them.  He  interested  him- 
self deeply  in  the  Hampden  controversy  of  1836,  beholding  in 
it,  as  he  did,  a  re-enactment  of  the  various  historical  scenes  of 
persecution,  '  the  nonjurors  reviling  Burnet — the  Council  of 
Constance  condemning  Huss — the  Judaizers  banded  together 
against  St.  Paul.'     Meantime  he  found  little  real  sympathy 
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from  the  Liberal  party — ^he  formed  a  comiexion  with  the  London 
University,  but  broke  it  off  in  consequence  of  his  inability,  after 
repeated  efforts,  to  gain  that  prominence  for  religious  instruction 
which  he  felt  to  be  indispensable.  But  it  was  i^ainst  *  New^ 
manism,'  as  he  called  it,  that  he  most  struggled,  as  the  more 
formidable  danger.  His  correspondence,  for  the  next  few  years^ 
is  full  of  that  £l-enCT08sing  subject.  The  pre&ce  to  his  *  Ser- 
mons on  Christian  life,  its  Course,  Hindrances,  and  Helps,* 
published  in  1841,  bears  directly  upon  it.  Nor  did  he  trust 
merely  to  negative  warfare.  The  great  engine,  in  his  view,  was 
the  realization  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church— and  for  this  end  he  was  anxious  to  lay  before  the 
public  his  own  thoughts  on  Church  and  State,*— a  treatise  on 
the  Christian  sroxircxn,  in  the  old  Greek  sense.  Year  by  year, 
however,  he  became  more  sensible  of  his  own  isolation — ^the 
position  of  affairs  in  Eneland  seemed  desperate,  while  he  saw 
himself  to  be  utterly  without  power  to  retard  the  crisis.  The 
divisions  of  the  Church  began  to  appear  irreparable — ^her  restor- 
ation all  but  impracticable.  A  ray  of  light  dawned  at  last — ^but 
it  was  not  till  the  evening  time.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  was 
evidently  turning  in  his  favour.  The  Professorship  of  Modem 
History  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it  with 
joy,  having  long  set  his  heart  on  a  similar  appointment,  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  the  power  which,  of  all  others,  he  wished  to 
possess — ^that  of  influencing  the  mind  of  his  own  University* 
in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  journal,  written  when  his  forty- 
seventh  year  was  within  two  days  of  its  completion,  he  prays^ 
that  he  may  yet  be  ^  permitted  to  take  part  in  that  ereat  work," 
the  regeneration  of  tne  Church.  The  next  mommg  he  was 
dead. 

Looking  upon  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  a  Luther  or 
a  Calvin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  call  his  life,  humanly  speakings 
most  imperfect.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  was  not  merely  the 
writer  on  things  theological,  the  deviser  of  schemes  for  moral 
and  social  restoration, — he  had  another  and  a  less  obtrusive 
life,  yet,  as  it  were,  twin  to  the  former.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he 
engaged  at  once  in  the  work  of  education,  and  pursued  it  during^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life, — ^nine  years  with  private  pupils  at 
Laleham,  and  the  next  fourteen  as  head-master  of^  Rugby* 
Some  interesting  memorials  of  his  earlier  labours  are  given  by- 
Mr.  Price,  a  former  pupil,  and  afterwards  an  assistant  master* 
His  teaching  in  the  latter  and  much  wider  sphere  is  recorded 
with  truthful  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself,  and  amply- 
attested  by  the  all  too  short  experience  of  many,  who  bear  it 
written  on  their  hearts,  and  ever  as  they  grow  up  are  diffusing; 
its  leavening  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  advancing  i^e.  The 
'  Sermons '  above  alluded  to  were  preached  not  to  men  but  tOi 
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boys :  it  was  among  the  young  that  he  toiled  all  day,  as  in  his 
Lord's  vineyard :  their  welfare  he  made  his  immediate  object, 
and  suffered  no  anxiety  for  earthly  promotion,  no  care  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  world  without,  to  divert  or  distract  his  atten- 
tion. We  will  gladly  return  to  the  contemplation  of  his  cha- 
racter in  its  proper  completeness,  as  '  the  apostle  and  hero  of 
schoolmasters,'  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  exliibited  more  at  large 
his  views  on  those  general  questions  which  have  occupied  the 
men  of  all  times — his  services  in  the  several  fields  of  theology, 
morals,  politics,  and  history — if,  indeed,  we  can  reg*ard  any  of 
these  separately,  and  not  as  blended  one  with  another  in  that 
great  harmony  which  subsisted  to  his  mind  between  the  future, 
the  present,  and  the  past. 

Every  man  bears  within  his  mind  some  ruling  idea,  the  ante- 
cedent substratum  of  all  his  thoughts,  the  mould  into  which  his 
opinions,  ethical  and  political,  are  cast,  the  point  of  view  from 
wliich,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  looks  on  the  various  subjects 
presented  to  his  notice.  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  put  promi- 
nently forward  in  all  that  he  says  and  does — on  the  contrary, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  easily  be  passed  over  by  a  superficial 
observer — ^he  may  even  be  so  far  unconscious  of  it  himself,  that 
if  asked  to  name  it,  he  would  not  at  once  hit  upon  the  right 
one,  but  perhaps  assign  some  other — yet  its  existence  is  not 
therefore  to  be  doubted — nay,  rather,  it  is  thereby  proved  more 
surely :  '  In  these  matters,'  to  borrow  the  language  of  Hooker, 
'  it  Cometh  no  otherwise  to  pass  than  in  sundry  me  works  both 
of  art  and  also  of  nature,  when  that  which  hath  greatest  force 
in  the  very  things  we  see  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes 
not  seen.'  Fail  to  perceive  this,  and  the  character,  as  a  whole, 
must  be  unintelligible — once  succeed  in  detecting  it,  and  instead 
of  a  confused  medley  of  notes,  you  have  a  clear  and  most  ex- 
pressive symphony.  And  so  it  is  with  Arnold :  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  seems-to  have  come  into  the  world  possessed  by  a 
great  idea,  the  groundwork  whereon  rest  the  bulwarks  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature — an  idea  implied  rather  than  dwelt 
on  in  his  writings,  yet  requiring  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  thoroughly  it  entered  into  every  part  of  his 
teaching.  What  that  was,  may  best  be  shown  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  (Kingdom  of  Christ,  i.  130,)  who  is  speaking  of 
it  as  a  leading  feature  in  the  mind  of  Protestantism.  '  The 
Reformer,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  Divine  Will, 
and  looking  upon  the  Bible  as  containing  the  revelation  of  that 
will,  had  no  such  delicate  feeling,  (he  had  before  mentioned  the 
refusal  of  the  Quakers  to  connect  ordinary  human  relations  with 
the  relation  between  the  heart  of  man  and  its  divine  Teacher.) 
The  common  earth  was  God's  creation,  kings,  fathers,  and  hus- 
bands had  been  appointed  by  Him,  and  were  spoken  of  in  His 
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word :  the  whole  economy  of  His  kingdom  had  been  transacted 
through  their  means.  The  Papists  had  treated  the  world  as  the 
devil's  world,  with  their  "Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not :"  bat 
there  was  no  safety  in  such  abstinence:  the  security  was  in 
serving  God  with  a  clean  heart,  and  giving  Him  thanks  for  His 
gifts.  Such  was  the  Reformation  feeling,  wherein  we  must  per- 
ceive indications  of  a  high  truth,  which  might  lead  to  a  deliver- 
ance from  sensuality  or  materialism,  or  might  be  perverted  into 
them.'  Here,  then,  is  the  key-note  of  Arnold's  mind — a  vivid 
realization  of  the  fact,  that  the  world  is  God's  creation,  which 
Christ  came  to  redeem.  This  it  was  that  dictated  his  views  of 
ecclesiastical  polity — ^this  was  the  characteristic  of  his  system  of 
Scripture  exegesis — on  this  are  based  his  doctrinal  or  ethical 
statements — this  imparted  to  his  politics  their  predominant 
colouring,  sympathy  with  the  lower  orders — ^this  made  him 
love  with  such  intense  fondness  the  study  of  history,  as  the 
record  of  God's  ways  in  His  world  :  this  gave  to  the  character 
of  the  man  that  practical  Aristotelian  tone,  the  energy  of  com- 
mon life,  which  was  everywhere  so  conspicuous  in  nim — ^this 
was  the  secret  of  his  passionate  admiration  of  e>ctemal  nature : 
this  animated  his  labours  in  that  lesser  world,  the  school — ^this 
quickened  his  domestic  affections :  this,  in  short,  in  all  its  as- 
pects, was  the  great  truth  which  he  was  raised  up  to  proclaim, 
and  to  which  even  his  errors  bear  witness  most  strongly.  The 
tendencies  of  his  mind  were  essentially  subjective,  as  distin* 
guished  from  personal  subjection,  that  is,  not  to  himself,  but  to 
mankind  in  general :  this  he  believed  to  be  the  true  standard, 
and  to  this  he  referred  every  thing :  while  the  very  fact  of  his 
pursuing  it  as  an  end  so  exclusively,  often  debarred  him  from 
that  full  realization  of  it  which  he  might  have  attained  by  taking 
a  wider  range. 

Its  application  to  the  problem  of  Church  and  State  will  be  at 
once  seen.  It  led  him  to  the  belief,  *  sanctioned  by  some  of  the 
^eatest  names  in  English  theology  and  philosophy,  by  Hooker 
in  his  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  in  later  times  by  Burke,  and  in 
part  by  Coleridge — that  the  object  of  the  State  and  the  Church 
was  alike  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  that  as  the  State 
could  not  accomplish  this  unless  it  acted  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Church,  nor  the  Church,  unless  it  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  the  State  and  the  Church 
m  their  ideal  form  were  not  two  societies,  but  one;  and  that  it 
is  only  in  proportion  as  this  identity  is  realized  in  each  particular 
country,  that  man's  perfection  and  God's  glory  can  be  established 
on  earth.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  206.)  The  process  whereby  this  view 
was  evolved  from  his  primary  idea,  and  followed  out  into  detail, 
would  be  some  such  as  the  foUowinj^: — The  world  is  God's 
world.     The  present  States  system  of  Christendom  is  the  seat 
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of  Ood's  presence,  and  is,  in  idea,  if  not  in  actual  matter  of 
fact,  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  Christ--consequentIy  the  real 
9r«Xi<,  and  the  only  one  for  Christian  men ; — ^the  whcde  economy 
is  complete — there  is  the  visible  commonwealth,  the  centre  of 
unity  for  ail  the  members,  the  regular  authority,  the  means  of 
Cbnstian  Ufe,  and  access  to  God :  a  fuDy  constituted  kingdom, 
lacking  no  extraneous  additions,  no  other  or  more  perfect 
society,  nothing  but  the  realization  of  its  own  idea.  This  is  ttie 
Catholic  Church,  if  any  thing  now  can  be  so !  What  place,  then, 
can  there  be  for  an  interior  and  less  comprehensive  body,  claim- 
ing for  itself  the  position  and  duties  of  \he  Church  ?  Who  are 
yoo,  that  talk  to  us  of  a  Visible  Church :  who  call  the  members 
of  the  Christian  State  members  of  some  more  exdusive  com- 
monwealth, the  Laity  and  the  Faithful,  as  if  they  had  a  or^v; 
better  and  higher  than  the  civil  nriy^q :  who  bid  them  look  to  an 
order  of  men  within  the  commonwealth,  even  to  yourselves, 
when  they  want  spiritual  powers  and  blessings,  and  not  to  the 
authorities  of  the  State  ?  What  God  has  cleansed,  you  are 
calling  common — ^the  world,  under  the  Gospel,  is  holy  and 
Christian,  you  are  calling  it  profane  and  secular :  you  are  build- 
ing up  a  priesthood,  and  drawing  men  away  from  their  true 
home  and  city,  pretending  to  give  them  what  they  have  already. 
Here  is  Antichnst  destroying  the  Church,  the  so-called  interior 
kingdom  of  Christ  setting  up  itself  against  the  Christian  world. 
Such  a  train  of  reasoning  may  easuy  be  verified  from  many 
parts  of  Arnold's  writings  :— 

'  Bothe*s  first  position,  that  the  State  and  not  the  Church  (in  the 
cmnmon  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term^  is  the  perfect  form  under 
which  Christiaoity  is  to  be  developed,  enturely  agrees  with  my  notions.* 
—(Vol,  ii.  p.  104,) 

•  With  this  notion  of  a  perfect  Church,  two  things  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent— ^first,  the  destroying  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  through 
the  varied  talents  and  habits  of  the  several  members  of  the  society, 
and  substituting  in  the  place  of  it  a  system  in  which  a  very  few  should 
be  active  and  the  great  mass  passive :  secondly,  the  taking  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  human  life  out  of  its  control,  by  a  pretended  distinction 
between  spiritual  things  and  secular;  a  distinction  utterly  without 
foundation,  for  in  one  sense  all  things  are  secular,  for  they  are  done  in 
time  and  on  earth ;  in  another,  all  wings  are  spiritual,  for  they  affect 
us  morally,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  and  so  tend  to  make  our 

spirits  fitter  for  the  society  of  God,  or  of  his  enemies To 

the  first  we  owe  Popery  in  all  its  shapes,  Romanist  or  Protestant ;  the 
second  is  the  more  open  form  of  Antichrist,  which,  by  its  utter  disso- 
luteness, has  gone  £ar  to  reduce  countries,  nominally  Christian,  to  a 
state  of  lawlessness  and  want  of  principle  worse  than  the  worst  hea- 
thenism.'— {Fragment  on  the  Church,  pp.  12,  13.) 

*  The  State,  having  the  sovereign  power,  and  also,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
allows,  having  a  mord  end  paramount  to  all  others,  is  at  once  fit  to  do 
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the  ¥rork  of  the  Church  perfectly,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  Christiaa : 
nor  can  it  abandon  its  responsibility,  and  surrender  its  conscience  up 
into  the  hands  of  a  priesthood  who  have  no  kno\?ledge  superior  to  its 
own,  and  who  cannot  exercise  its  sovereignty.* — {Lectures  on  Modem 
History,  p.  66.) 

His  anticipations  of  the  blessedness  which  would  follow  such 
a  consummation  have  found  an  eloquent  exponent  in  Mr. 
Stanley : — 

'  Whenever  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  strongest  earthly  bond 
should  be  identical  with  the  bona  of  Christian  fellowship, — that  the 
highest  earthly  power  should  avowedly  minister  to  the  advancement  of 
Christian  holiness — that  crimes  should  be  regarded  as  sins — ^that 
Ghristiaiiity  should  be  the  acknowledged  basis  of  citizenship — that  the 
region  of  political  and  national  questions,  war  and  peace,  oaths  and 
punishments,  economy  and  education,  so  long  considered  by  good  and 
bad  alike  as  worldly  and  profane,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  very 
sphere  to  which  Christian  principles  are  most  applicable — ^then  he  felt 
that  Christianity  would  at  last  have  gained  a  position,  where  it  cuuld 
cope,  for  the  first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power  of  evil — that  the 
unifulfilled  prophecies,  so  long  delayed,  would  have  received  their 
accomplishment :  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would  have  indeed 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.' 

No  one  wiU^  we  thinks  deny  the  exceeding  beauty  and  general 
truthfulness  of  such  a  vision^  or  maintain  that  it  is  not^  in  some 
sense,  an  adecmate  expression  of  what  we  mean  when  we  pray 
daily,  in  our  Xord's  own  words,  *  Thy  kingdom  come.'  On 
looking  back,  however,  from  the  gloriousness  of  the  end  to  the 
means  proposed  for  its  attainment,  the  first  feeling  must  surely 
be  one  of  disappointment.  Those  who  believe  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  State  to  be,  in  idea,  one  body,  are 
told  that  in  order  to  realize  the  identity,  they  must  give  up  that 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  prize  most  highly,  as  the 
special  token  of  God's  presence  among  them,  the  existence  of  a 
divinely  constituted  order,  through  whom,  as  through  a  channel, 
spiritual  life  is  diffused  over  the  whole  framework  of  the 
Church.  This  notion  has  been  confirmed  by  tiie  language  held 
by  men  whose  views  differ  most  widely  from  Arnold  s — affirm- 
ing that  his  theory  of  Church  and  State,  in  whatever  way  re- 
garded, is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  representa- 
tive priesthood.  Yet  the  fact  that  it  was  this  theory  which 
satisfied  the  mind  of  Hooker  might  at  least  have  suggested  a 
doubt  how  far  such  premises  necessarily  lead  to  such  conse- 
quences— knowing,  as  we  do,  that  he  most  assuredly  did  recon- 
cile the  advocacy  of  the  one  with  the  rejection  of  the  other. 
We  would  make  our  first  battle-ground  on  the  threshold,  and 
join  issue  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  identity.  Here  the  author 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  will  come  to  our  aid.     '  The  Church 
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and  the  commonwealth  are  personally  one  society,  which  society 
being  termed  a  commonwealth,  as  it  liveth  under  whatsoever 
form  of  secular  law  and  regiment,  a  Church,  as  it  hath  the 
spiritual  law  of  Jesus  Christ :  forasmuch  as  these  two  laws  con- 
tain so  many  and  so  different  oflSces,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
appointed  in  it  some  to  one  charge,  and  some  to  another,  yet 
without  dividing  the  whole,  and  making  it  two  several  impaled 
societies.' — (Book  viii.  c.  i.  4.)  There  is  a  deep  import  in  the 
words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  if  we  are  careful  to  trace  in  the 
unity  of  the  person,  yet  duality  of  the  natures,  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  an  analogy  to  that '  difference  of  accidents,  yet  not  imply- 
ing a  difference  of  subject,'  which  He  has  willed  to  exist  in  His 
kingdom  on  earth.  '  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead 
into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God:'  that  is, 
not  by  carnalizing  the  Church,  but  by  spiritualizing  the  State. 
*  One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of 
person :'  not  by  endowing  a  priesthood  with  temporal  power,  or 
appointing  civil  rulers  to  minister  in  holy  things,  but  by  viewing 
the  body  as  the  same,  though  under  different  aspects — possessed 
of  two  distinct  sets  of  functions,  yet  still  one,  even  *  as  the  rea- 
sonable soul  and  flesh  is  one  man.'  Such,  too,  is  evidently 
Burke's  meaning,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Arnold,  {Mod.  Hist. 
p.  68,)  *  An  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  a  Christian 
commonwealth  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  idle  and  a  fanciful  specula- 
tion. An  alliance  is  between  two  things  that  are  in  their  nature 
distinct  and  independent,  such  as  between  two  sovereign  states. 
But  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  the  Church  and  the  State  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  integral  parts  of  the 
same  whole.*  The  sense  of  the  word  *  identity '  having  been 
thus  cleared  up,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  follow  our  a^xi 
through  all  its  conseauences,  or  show  that  the  same  body  may 
be  subject  in  temporals  to  civil  authorities,  and  in  spirituals  to 
an  ecclesiastical  order,  without  impairing  tlie  essential  idea  of 
oneness.  Here,  however,  comes  in  Arnold's  objection,  above- 
mentioned,  to  the  distinction  taken  between  things  secular  and 
religious.  '  Christianity  not  being  a  B^nauiia  or  ritual  service, 
but  extending  to  every  part  of  human  life,  the  rulers  of  Christ- 
ians, qua  Christians,  must  rule  them  in  all  matters  of  principle 
and  practice.' — (Zi/fe,  vol.  i.  p.  343.)  Now,  in  a  certain  sense, 
this  IS  of  course  most  true,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  must  be  thoroughly  Christian,  not  half  spiritual,  half 
secular,  heated  at  one  part  of  the  day,  chilled  at  another :  but 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  appliances  and  means  which  shall 
enable  us  to  lead  such  a  life?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 'not 
content  ourselves  with  a  constant  course  of  self-sustaining 
action  :  we  have  stated  times  at  which  we  intermit  the  work,  in 
order  to  seek  more  undividedly  for  assistance  in  carrying  it  on  ; 
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we  have  a  ritual  service,  a  real  6^s%$ia — ^we  attend  upon  the 
various  means  of  grace — ^we  place  ourselves,  in  a  more  special 
manner,  within  the  region  of  spiritual  influences — ^Arnold  him- 
self distinguishes  our  duties  and  affections  towards  God,  and 
our  duties  and  affections  towards  men,  (vol.  ii.  p.  24,)  which  he 
makes  equivalent  to  Algernon  Sidney's  two  great  points  of  vital 
importance,  reUgion  and  politics — and  this  being  conceded,  the 
argument  in  favour  of  none  but  temporal  rulers,  drawn  from  the 
duty  of  Christianizing  our  whole  Ufe,  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
Every  one  must  see  how  the  act  of  a  people  met  to  call 
upon  God  in  prayer,  differs  from  its  act  when  it  assembles 
to  deliberate  on  its  own  national  well-being — joined  aj3  they 
may  be  by  the  same  pervading  spirit  of  a  desire  for  His 
glory — and  where  the  acts  ai>e  so  palpaUy  distinct,  is  there 
any  thing  strange  in  the  appointment  of  different  persons 
for  the  direction  of  each?  At  one  pole  of  the  Gnristian 
sphere  stand  the  clergy,  at  the  other  the  king;  the  functions 
of  the  one,  (to  adopt  Arnold's  omtu  language,)  being  primarily, 
spiritual,  as  done  more  immediately  before  God ;  and  seconda- 
rily, temporal,  as  done  in  the  world :  those  of  the  other  conduc- 
ing first  to  the  reUef  of  men's  estates,  and  afterwards,  by  that 
very  means,  to  God's  glory.  Between  these  two  opposite  points 
lies  the  whole  province  of  ordinary  life,  as  it  were  a  debataUe 
ground,  a  sort  of  harmonious  blending  or  synthesis  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  a  ladder  on  which  men,  like  angels,  are  seen  as- 
cending and  descending,  receiving  spiritual  grace  from  above 
throum  Christ's  ordinances,  and  going  forth  in  that  strength  on 
their  daily  course,  to  perform  the  work  enjoined  them  as  subjects 
and  as  citizens. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  How  comes  it,  if  this  view  is  so  plain, 
that  Dr.  Arnold  should  have  failed  to  embrace  it  at  once  ?  In 
reply  we  may  borrow  his  own  language,  {Mod.  Hist.  67,)  on  the 
moral  theoiy  of  a  state : — '  It  seems  to  me  to  be  cme  of  those 
truths  which  in  themselves  command  general  assent,  and  that 
the  opposition  to  it  is  mostly  an  afterthought,  originating  solely 
in  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  which  it  is  supposed  practically  to 
involve.'  The  difficulty  here  was  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  as 
a  channel  of  spiritual  influence,  *  an  error  not  merely  speculative, 
but  fraught  with  all  manner  of  mischief,  idolatrous,  and  demo- 
raliung,  destructive  of  Christ's  church,  injurious  to  Christ  and 
to  his  Spirit,  the  worst  and  earliest  form  of  Antichrist.'  {Frag- 
ment on  the  Churchf  p.  19.)  Those  who  have  a  deep  conscious- 
ness, derived  from  early  teaching,  and  confirmed  by  experience, 
of  the  blessings  of  our  Christian  priesthood,  will  necessarily  be 
startled  at  hearing  such  words  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  They  feel  confident  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, some  delusion ;  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
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what  they  have  been  all  their  lives  believing  as  a  most  precious 
truths  is  a  figment  and  a  lie.  They  desire  to  know  what  he  un- 
derstands himself  by  the  thing  against  which  he  protests  so 
sti*on£ly.  He  replies,  ^  Suppose  that  the  worshipper  has  a  right 
belief  concerning  God,  and  knows  what  he  desires  to  ask  of  God, 
the  act  of  prayer  on  his  part  is  complete ;  but  if  it  be  said  that 
his  piaver  must  be  offered  to  God  by  another,  and  that  other- 
wise God  will  not  accept  it,  then  here  is  the  exact  notion  of 
priesthood.  It  ceases  to  be  priesthood,  and  becomes  teaching 
or  assistance,  if  the  act  on  the  worshipper's  part  cannot  be  mo- 
rally or  reasonably  complete  without  the  aid  of  another,'  (Froff- 
ment,  p.  16.)  They  will  say,  this  assistance  is  the  very  thic^ 
we  need ;  we  must  still  say,  m  Elihu's  words,  Teach  us  what  we 
shall  say  unto  Him,  for  we  cannot  order  our  speech  by  reason  of 
darkness ;  Christ  is  indeed  risen  upon  us,  but  our  eyes  are  holden, 
that  we  should  not  know  Him.  God's  Spirit  works  by  means, 
such  a  means  is  here  furnished  by  the  presence  of  one  con- 
secrated to  His  service  in  a  more  especial  manner,  and  called 
to  follow  him  more  nearly ;  and  why  should  we  refuse  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  and  seek  to  obtain  the  blessing  some  other 
way?  His  office  is  not  to  'complete  Christ's  work,  and  re- 
concite  to  God  those  whom  Christ  had  left  alienated/  (pp.  18, 
19.)  We  hold  most  firmly  that  Christ  has  made  one  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  world — but  we  require  to  apply  the  benefits 
of  his  sacrifice — to  make  it  subjective  as  well  as  objective — not 
only  true  in  itself,  but  also  true  to  us.  The  priesthood  is  not  vica- 
rious, but  representative ;  it  is  a  figure  of  Christ  not  as  absent, 
but  aA  really  present,  its  members  are  called  '  ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  Whether  these 
mysteries  are  the  sacraments,  or,  as  maintained  in  the  '  Frag- 
ment,' (p.  29,)  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  matters  but  little :  they 
are  allowed  to  be  something  entrusted  to  the  stewardship  of  a 
narticular  order  of  men,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  argument. 
In  the  same  way  they  would  meet  his  objections  to  the  part 
assigned  to  the  priest  in  the  Christian  ceremonies.  '  In  all  the 
acts  of  life  into  which  it  was  the  desim  of  Christianity  to  bring 
God  and  Christ,  the  priest  is  altogether  excluded — for  what  is 
real  and  moral  repels  him — and  m  order  to  make  himself  of 
importance,  he  must  raise  what  is  shadowy  and  ceremonial  into 
the  place  of  what  is  real  and  moral  ....  But  in  Christianity 
his  task  was  hard,  because  even  in  its  very  ceremonies  the  es- 
sence was  something  real  and  moral.  When  Christians  met 
together  and  receiv^  the  bread  and  wine  of  their  common 
livmg  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  such  an  act  had  a  real 
tendency  to  strengthen  and  confirm  their  souls,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  made  such  a  communion  a  constant  means  of  grace  to 
those  who  partook  of  it  ...  .  But  the  priest  says  "  Not  so : 
it  is  -not  yom*  common  faith  and  purpose  to  celebrate  the  com- 
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munion :  it  is  not  the  fact  of  Christ  having  died  and  risen 
again  which  can  bring  Him  to  you  or  you  to  Him :  I  must  in- 
terpose and  pronounce  certain  words  over  the  bread  and  over 
the  cup/"  {Fragment y  pp.  19,  20,  21.)  It  is  most  true,  they 
would  answer,  the  functions  of  the  priest  of  the  old  covenant 
were  shadowy  and  ceremonial.  Even  then,  however,  as  might 
be  ai^ed  from  the  very  word  *  shadowy,'  ceremonial  observ- 
ances had  respect  to  something  beyond  themselves — some 
moral  and  spiritual  end — ^and  therefore  they  were  ordained  of 
God  as  being  the  fittest  means  to  that  end.  Surely  the  priest 
in  those  days  was  not  an  essential  evil,  withdrawing  men's 
minds  from  the  reality  and  fixing  them  on  the  form  alone, — 
and  if  not  then,  wherefore  should  he  be  so  now,  when,  as  is 
expressly  admitted,  in  our  very  ceremonies  the  essence  is  some- 
thmg  real  and  moral  ?  Does  not  the  analogy  here  laid  down 
between  the  Jewish  rites  and  our  own  rather  show  that  what  was 
efficacious  in  the  less  will  be  yet  more  efficacious  in  the  greater? 
Such  an  argument  urged  against  the  latter,  will  be  at  least  equally 
valid  against  the  former.  The  priest  does  not  deny  the  efficiency  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  and  the  communicant's  feith  therein, — on  the 
contrary,  he  affirms  it  most  positively,  and  on  that  ground  makes 
his  declaration,  that  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  virtue  of  thetitone- 
ment  are  made  the  channels  of  our  Lord  s  body  and  blood,  which 
are  thus  verily  and  indeed  received  by  the  faithful.  And  this  is 
expressly  put  forward  by  the  framers  of  the  communion  service, 
in  the  vanous  prayers  and  confessions  which  precede  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements. 

A  dark  and  fearful  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  mankind  is  that  which  tells  of  the  offences  and  occasions  of 
stumbUng  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  practice,  whether  of 
an  age  or  of  an  individual, — ^if,  indeed,  sucn  occasions  can  be 
disentangled  from  the  context  of  events,  and  are  not  rather 
woven  tnroughout  into  its  thread.  '  It  is  impossible  but 
that  ofiences  will  come;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.'  And  thus  the  very  name  of  priest  has 
been  a  cKavia^it  to  many  who  have  seen  in  result  the  sin  of 
men  bearing  it  unworthily,  and  have  thus  concluded  that 
it  must  needs  be  fraught  with  essential  evil.  With  tenfold 
force  would  such  a  view  present  itself  to  a  mind  Hke  Arnold's, 
richly  dowered  with  the  stores  of  historical  precedent,  and 
instinct  with  a  quick  moral  sense  to  mark  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  voice  of  the  past.  At  once  he  must  have  recurred  to 
dark  mediaeval  scenes,  as  the  time  when  the  principle  struck 
deepest  root  and  bore  fruit  most  abundantly,  and  gene- 
ralizing from  that  and  similar  specimens,  he  obtained  a 
notion  of  a  priesthood,  arising  in  the  earliest  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, gradually  revealing  itself  as  tilings  grew  riper,  and 
finally  developed  in  the  period  before  the  Reformation.  •  His 
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very  knowledge  proved  detrimental  to  his  search  after  truth, 
operating  as  it  did  upon  an  intellect  constitutionally  averse  from 
abstract  speculation,  and  looking  more  to  phenomena  than  to 
ideas;  and  thus  he  mistook  the  counterfeit  for  the  real,  the 
notion  of  a  vicarious  for  that  of  a  representative  priesthood. 
How  wide  a  difference  there  is  between  the  two,  amounting,  in 
fact,  to  the  whole  question  between  Romanism  and  the  ortho- 
dox faith, — how  baleful  the  consequences  of  the  one  !  and  how 
salutary  those  of  the  other !  has  been  most  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  to 
which  those  anxious  for  further  information  cannot  do  better 
than  refer.  Thus  did  Arnold  pluck  up  the  wheat  along  with  the 
tares,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  destroy  a  false  theory,  take  away 
the  true  also.  In  himself  he  may  have  felt  but  little  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  step.  If  ever  Uiere  was  a  man  competent 
from  the  fulness  of  tiis  own  spiritual  nature,  as  from  an  un- 
failing fountain,  to  supply  the  want  of  ordained  means  of 
grace,  that  man  was  Arnold ;  his  notion  of  being  able  by  a 
personal  act  of  faith  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  an 
ordinary  meal,  when  considered  with  reference  to  him,  ceases  to 
appear  extravapmt.  Even  as  we  have  read  of  other  holy  men, 
whose  minds  have  invested  with  a  sacramental  character  the 
commonest  acts  of  life,  or,  it  may  be,  have  perceived  in  them 
qualities  really  inherent,  though  concealed  from  the  more  carnal 
eye.  .  But  all  men  are  not  Arnolds — ^all  men  have  not  attained 
to  that  high  stage  of  Christian  growth,  which,  by  its  gift  of  an 
intense  realizing  power,  emancipates  the  soul  from  the  necessity 
of  forms.  The  greater  part  need  all  the  assistance  which  the 
Gospel  supplies,  to  appropriate  its  blessings,  and,  if  deprived  of 
this,  they  will  probably  either  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  or 
pass  into  a  habit  of  presumptuous  irreverence,  which,  instead  of 
making  common  things  sacred,  treats  sacred  things  as  common, 
and  thus,  like  the  daring  profanity  of  the  Corinthians,  draws 
down,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  wrath  of  God.  Even  Arnold 
himself,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  unavoidably  a  suf- 
ferer from  his  self-inflicted  loss.  We  are  pained  by  meeting  in 
his  writings  such  passages  as  the  following  {Fragment ^  p.  82): — 
*  If  we  do  not  know  enough  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  wisdom 
ip  not  to  be  sained  by  bodily  exercise,  nor  charity  by  eating 
any  particular  kind  of  food,  then  we  have  no  grounds  for  know- 
ing or  belipving  any  thing.'  A  sceptic  might  extend  the  argu- 
ment, and  assert  that  all  grounds  of  certain  belief  were  taken 
away,  if  we  did  not  know  enough  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
no  CTace  can  ever  have  been  conferred  by  the  imposition  of 
hands— or  that  all  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  even  His  incarna- 
tion contradicted  the  ordinary  laws  of  God's  providence,  and 
mHs  be   «toDce  denied,  if  we  would  not  lose  our  grasp  qf  all 
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truth  whatsoeyer.  Thus  Arnold  opened  the  door  for  the  most 
unscrupulous  rationalism — ^while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lost  the 
good  which  a  belief  in  spiritual  influences  confers,  as  a  vantage- 
ground  of  assault  on  the  dark  places  of  the  human  heart  His 
love  for  the  world  was  crippled,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  by 
its  exclusive  subjectiveness.  He  could  not  enter  fully  into  the 
glorious  language  of  Keble — 

*  Even  so,  who  loves  the  Lord  aright, 
No  soul  of  man  can  worthless  find : 
All  will  be  precious  in  his  sight, 

Since  Christ  on  all  hath  shined : 
But  chiefly  Christian  souls :  for  they, 
Though  worn  and  soiled  with  sinful  clay, 
Are  yet,  to  eyes  that  see  them  true, 
All  glistening  with  bi^tismal  dew/ 

Christian  Year,  Second  Sunday  aft.  Trin, 

He  would  scarcely  appreciate  the  discrimination — he  would 
ask,  doubtless,  what  the  baptized  gained  beyond  the  fact  of 
Christ  having  shone  upon  them,  which  is  stated  to  be  common 
to  all  ?  In  a  word,  he  did  not  see  that  no  subjective  labour 
can  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  things  objective,  as  in 
some  sort  ministering  to  it — and  so  while  he  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  former,  he  thereby,  ipso/acto,  hmdered  it  from 
becoming  perfect.  We  have  the  more  confidence  in  the  ti*uth 
of  our  views,  because  he  seems  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  have  regarded  them  with  less  severity.     '  In  his  latest 

studies  of  Church  history he  was  also  much  struck 

with  the  indications  which  these  epistles  (those  of  St.  Cyprian) 
seemed  to  him  to  contain,  that  the  Church  had  been  corrupted 
not  so  much  by  the  Judaic  spirit  of  priesthood,  as  by  the  Gren- 
tile  spirit  of  government,  stifling  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility.'— {Life,  vol.  ii.  268,  9.)  This,  which  took  place  in 
his  last  year,  contrasts  so  curiously  with  his  statement  in  the 
Fragment  (p.  24),  that  the  principle  of  government  is  a  ^ood 
and  necessary  one,  even  in  its  excess,  wmle  that  of  priest£ood 
is  wholly  false  and  mischievous — as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that  his  views  would  have  undergone  a  total  change,  had  the 
span  of  his  life  been  lengthened  out.  He  would  have  seen  that, 
so  far  from  the  priestly  system  being  one  '  in  which  vital  heat 
was  to  be  maintained,  not  by  the  even  circulation  of  the  blood 

through   every  limb but  by  external  rubbing  and 

chafing  (Fragment,  p.  12);  that  it  was  precisely  throu^  the 
channel  of  the  priesthood,  as  through  arteries,  that  spiritual 
grace  was  communicated  to  all  the  members,  external  rubbing 
and  chafing  being  then  only  required  when  the  arteries,  from 
natural  imperfection,  refused  to  do  their  work ;  in  other  words. 
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when  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  was  injured  by  the  unworthiness 
of  her  ministers. 

Could  the  stumbling-block  of  the  priesthood  have  been  re- 
moved, there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  thing  which  could 
have  hindered  his  embracing  Church  principles  in  all  their  ful- 
ness. In  different  parts  of  his  letters,  he  contains  of  being 
called  '  Low  Churcn/  asserting  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
for  High  Church  and  no  priest-<-end  shows  that  the  controversy 
of  the  *  Newmanites '  with  him  was  very  different  from  that  witn 
their  other  opponents,  as  he  did  not  thmk  lightly  of  the  Church, 
but  wished  to  honour  it  as  hi^y  as  they  could  do,  and  quar- 
relled with  them  on  that  very  ground,  that  their  views  totally 
destroyed  its  true  idea.  In  one  of  the  Sermons  on  Christian 
Life,  its  course,  &c.,  he  distinctly  lays  down  the  truth,  which 
every  one  must  admit  to  exist  de  facto,  whatever  may  be  the 
opimon  of  its  title  de  jurCy  that  in  the  course  of  Christian 
education,  the  Church  teaches,  and  the  Scripture  confirms. 
Thus,  too,  we  may  account  for  his  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
details  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  believing  him  not  to 
have  adopted  them  as  mere  ornaments  for  a  structure  of  his 
own,  in  the  spirit  of  eclecticism,  as  has  been  supposed  by  a 
writer  who,  with  all  his  brilliancy  and  pictorial  power,  has 
utterly  failed  to  grasp  Arnold  s  character,  but  to  have  embraced 
th^u  as  precious  parts  of  that  whole,  of  which  he  was  permitted 
to  gain  but  a  Pisgah  view— details,  which  we  cannot  ^ve  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanley :-— '  Such  (to  make  mtelligible 
by  a  few  instances,  what,  in  general  language,  must  be  obscure) 
was  his  desire  to  revive  the  order  of  deacons,  as  a  link  between 

the  clergy  and  the  laity his  wish  for  the  restoration  of 

Church  discipline,  which  never  can,  and  never  ou^ht  to  be, 
restored,  till  me  Church  puts  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  her 
powers  by  the  clergy,  ana  which,  though  it  must  oe  vain  when 
opposed  to  public  opinion,  yet,  when  it  is  the  expression  of  that 
opinion,  can  achieve  any  tnine.'  {Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  liii.  416.) 
Such  was  his  suggestion  of  the  revival  of  many  *'  good  prac- 
tices, which  belong  to  the  true  Church  no  less  than  to  the  cor- 
rupt Church,  and  would  there  be  purely  beneficial: — daily 
Church  services,  frequent  communions,  memorials  of  our  Chris- 
tian calling,  presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses  and  way-side 
oratories ;  commemorations  of  holy  men  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries; the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically 
taught ;  religious  orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds, 
and  imder  different  rules,  delivered  only  from  the  snare  and  sin 
of  perpetual  vows.' — {Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  Ivi. ;  Life^  p.  205.) 
How  strongly  the  need  of  most  of  these  restorations  is  now 
beginning  to  be  felt,  we  need  not  say! — the  revival  of  the 
diaconate  in  particular,  as  a  means  oif   bringing  the  middle 
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classes  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chorch,  is  a  point 
to  ivhich,  with  more  or  less  of  difference  on  matters  of  detaif, 
all  parties  are  pressing : — ^meantime,  nothing  renders  the  even- 
tual success  of  such  efforts  more  probable  than  the  fact  tha 
they  were  approved  by  an  original  inquirer  like  Arnold,  who 
certainly  had  no  antecedent  bias  in  their  favour. 

Passmg  from  his  views  on  Church  government,  we  shall  find 
no  field  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  mind  developed 
itself  more  fully  than  in  his  Theory  of  Scripture  Exegesis.  We 
might  refer  to  the  various  sermons  scattered  throughout  his 
works — ^to  the  volume  on  Interpretation,  recently  pubhshed — to 
the  Essay  on  the  same  subject,  in  an  earlier  volume — but  we 
will  rather  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Price,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stanley  {Lijef  i.  195)  has  described  Dr.  Arnold  as  an 
*  exegetical  divine.' 

'  The  excellence  of  his  method  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : 
I.  He  had  a  very  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might)  wonder- 
ful discernment  from  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in  the  human  element 
of  Scripture ;  and  the  recognition  of  these  two  separate  and  most  dis- 
tinct elements, — the  careful  separation  of  the  two,  so  that  each  shall 
be  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  determined  on  its  own  principles, — 
was  the  foundation,  the  grand  characteristic  principle  of  his  ex- 
egesis  And  his  object  was  not,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religious  truths,  but  to  study  its 
contents  themselves — to  end,  in  short,  instead  of  beginning,  with  doc- 
trine  He  recognised,  in  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  the  use 

of  a  human  instrument— language ;  and  this  he  would  ascertain  and 
fix,  as  in  other  authors,  by  the  same  philological  rules.  Further,  too, 
the  Bible  presents  an  assemblage  of  historical  events,  it  announces  an 
historical  religion ;  and  the  historical  element  Arnold  judged  of  his- 
torically by  the  established  rules  of  history,  substantiating  the  general 
veracitv  of  Scripture,  even  amidst  occasiond  inaccuracies  of  detcol,  and 
proposing  to  himself,  for  his  special  end  here,  the  reproduction,  in  the 
language  and  forms  belonging  to  oiur  own  age,  and  therefore  familiar 
to  us,  of  the  exact  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  gone  by.  ...  In  the  Bible,  he  found  and  ackxiow- 
ledged  an  oracle  of  God — a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation  made 

to  man,  an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit Only  it  is  veiy 

important  to  observe  how  this  fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order,  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  He  came  upon  it  historically,  he  did  not 
start  with  any  preconceived  theory  of  inspiration ;  but  rather  in  study- 
ing the  writings  of  those  who  were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  to 
the  world,  he  met  with  the  fact,  that  they  claimed  to  be  sent  from  God, 

to  have  a  message  from  Him,  to  befilled  with  His  Spirit II.  But 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit  of  Amold*B  exegesis: 

it  took  a  still  higher  range God*s  dealings  with  any  particular 

generation  of  men,  are  but  the  application  of  the  eternal  truths  of  His 
Proridence  to  particular  circimistances,  and  the  form  of  that  i^plica 
tion  has,  at  different  times,  greatly  varied.     Here  it  was  that  Arnold's 
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most  characteristic  eminence  lay.  He  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the 
true  x^^^H^f  the  very  spiritual  gift  of  y^itn?,  having  an  insight  not 
only  into  the  actual  form  of  the  religion  of  any  single  age,  but  into  the 
meaning  and  substance  of  God*s  moral  government  generally;  a  vision 
of  the  eternal  principles  by  which  it  is  guided ;  and  such  a  profound 
understanding  of  their  application,  as  to  be  able  to  set  forth  God*s 
manifold  wisdom,  as  manifested  at  divers  times,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  opposite  kind ;  nay,  still  more,  to  reconcile  with 
His  unchangeable  attributes  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  at  which 
infidels  had  sco£fed,  and  which  pious  men  had  read  in  reverential 
silence.'    (pp.  197—200.) 

Mr.  Price  goes  on  to  specify  *  God's  command  to  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the  nations 
of  Canaan/  as  vindicated  in  this  way,  *  by  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  commands  were  given,  and  their  reference 
to  the  moral  state  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ' — 
and  we  might  point  to  the  Sermons  on  Phinehas  and  Joel,  in 
the  new  volume  above  mentioned,  as  most  valuable  examples  of 
this  kind  of  exposition,  showing  how  the  cases,  involving  a 
similar  principle  m  the  present  day,  will  generally  be  such  as  in 
all  accidental  points  are  totally  unlike  their  parallels  in  the 
Jewish  history.  Such  a  method  of  interpretation,  at  once  most 
reverential  and  most  philosophical,  must,  on  no  account,  be 
confounded  with  that  adopted  in  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews; 
both,  indeed,  alike  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  course  of  action 
pursued,  and  deny  that  it  can  be  taken  literally,  and  followed 
out  by  Christians — ^but  the  one  evades  the  difficulty  by  stig- 
matizing parts  of  the  Scripture  language  as  *  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive,' and  explaining  away  others,  throwing  the  blame  of  deeds 
of  blood  on  those  who  are,  *  with  superstitious  reverence,  one 
and  all  called  the  saints  of  the  Ola  Testament' — the  other, 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  science,  truly  so  called,  sees  at  once  that 
one  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  another — that 
the  thing  to  be  regarded  is  not  the  material  form,  so  to  say,  of 
an  action,  but  its  animating  spirit ; — the  one  can  tend  only  to 
the  notion  of  the  early  heretics  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  a  God  of  evil — ^the  other  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,  and  shows  that  His  dealings  with  His  people,  though 
varied  from  time  to  time  in  accidental  circumstances,  have  been 
essentially  ever  the  same.  Arnold's  love  of  the  world,  as  God's 
world,  led  him  to  see  that  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  in  Luther's 
phrase,  the  History  of  Histories ;  or,  to  use  Augustus  Hare's 
comparison,  the  exhibition  not  only  of  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
but  of  the  works  which  guide  those  hands ;  and  consequently, 
that  here  was  the  especial  field  for  true  historical  inquiiy,  sur- 
passing all  othei*s  at  once  in  intrinsic  nobleness,  and  in  rich 
promise  of  success,  as  being  itself  the  pattern  of  what  must  be 
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done  for  all  history.  Nor  are  such  assertions  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence as  these  the  only  triumphs  of  his  method ;  he  could 
take  a  common  precept,  applicable,  as  one  would  think,  solely 
to  a  single  case,  or  class  of  cases,  and  bring  it  to  bear  witn 
equal  force  upon  another  quite  distinct — ^witness  his  Sermon  in 
Vol.  V.  on  Christ's  warning  to  the  young,  where  he  applies  our 
Lord's  words  about  the  ensnaring  nature  of  riches  to  the  tempta* 
tions  of  those  ^  who  are  young  and  at  school.' 

After  beholding  so  great  a  result,  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
to  take  any  exceptions  against  the  process ;  yet  there  are  one 
or  two  things  in  the  account,  as  given  by  Mr.  Price,  which 
appear  to  call  for  a  remark,  as  encumbering  the  method  with 
some  inconsistency,  both  in  speculation  arid  in  practice.  Arnold, 
it  is  said,  did  not  go  to  the  Bible  with  a  view  of  establishing 
cei-tain  religious  truths.  But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
his  position  noticed  above,  that  the  Church  teaches,  and  the 
Scripture  confirms?  or  with  what  must  have  been  the  actual 
process  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  faith,  beginning 
with  the  instruction  received  in  his  childhood,  and  bringmg  his 
mind  so  prepared  to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God?  He 
could  not  have  divested  himself  of  these  prepossessions,  with  a 
view  to  impartiality.  He  knew  better  than  to  affect  any  such 
false  position  as  that  of  seeming  as  tliough  he  had  never  learnt 
that  which  had  been  taught  him — to  do  so  would  have  been 
simply  impossible.  Further  on  we  find  '  he  did  not  start  with 
any  preconceived  theory  of  inspiration ;  but  rather  in  studying 
the  writings  of  those  who  were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach 
His  Gospel  to  the  world,  he  met  with  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
to  be  sent  from  God,  to  have  a  message  from  Him,  to  be  filled 
with  His  Spirit'  And  yet  the  expression  of  this  very  sentence, 
if  taken  according  to  the  natural  construction,  is  decisive  against 
the  fact  laid  down.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  the  writings  of 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  God;  consequently,  unless 
the  words  are  meant  to  be  a  mere  jejune  announcement  of  a 
fact,  he  believed  in  their  commission  before  he  found  it  for  him- 
self in  their  writings.  At  any  rate,  we  may  ask,  how  else  came 
he  to  study  the  Bible  at  all  ?  Did  he  merely  take  it  up  as  he 
took  Thucydides,  without  any  more  expectation  of  finding  the 
claim  of  a  divine  commission  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ?  If 
any  previous  expectation  be  admitted,  the  assertion  contained  in 
the  sentence  is  destroyed.  Had  it  merely  been  affirmed  that  he 
came  to  the  Bible  with  a  general  impression  on  his  mind,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  truth,  and  inform  himself  of  the  precise  details, 
*  searching  the  Scriptures  whether  those  things  were  so,'  the 
statement  would  have  been  consistent  with  itself,  and  with 
universal  practice.  A  rumour  of  a  fact  is  brought  to  our  ears, 
and  we  hasten  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  from  some  one 
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who  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  chief  authority;  whereas,  had  we 
been  left  in  utter  ignorance  till  we  should  meet  with  this  person, 
the  meeting  might  never  have  taken  place.  We  might  have 
passed  him  by  altogether,  or,  if  thrown  into  his  company,  failed 
to  elicit  the  news  in  the  course  of  conversation,  as  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  expect  it. 

From  Dr.  Arnold's  metJiod  of  interpretation  to  his  doctrinal 
and  ethical  teaching  is  an  easy  step.  Near  the  passages  quoted 
above,  Mr.  Price  observes,  *  Indeed  doctrine,  in  the  strict  sense, 
doctrine  as  pure  religious  theory,  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in  scien- 
tific articles  and  creeds,  never  was  his  object.  Doctrine,  on  its 
practical  and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on  religious  feeling  and 
character,  not  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  disclosure  of  spi- 
ritual or  material  essences  as  they  are  in  themselves,  was  all 
that  he  endeavoured  to  find,  and  all  that  he  believed  could  be 
found  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture.'  (p.  198.)  Now,  if  it  be 
merely  meant  that  doctrines  are  less  frequently  set  down  definitely 
in  the  Bible  than  left  to  be  gathered  by  implication,  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  it  is  true  enough,  amounting  m  fact  to  a  truism, 
no  one  will  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  discover- 
able in  the  word  of  God,  toiidem  verbis ;  but  if  it  be  intended 
that  doctrine,  such  as  is  embodied  in  creeds  and  articles,  is  in  no 
way  taught  by  Scripture,  we  woidd  ask,  what  view  then  are  we 
to  take  of  the  doctrine  of  creeds  and  articles ;  is  it  true,  though 
independent  of  Scripture  ?  or  is  it  false,  a  mere  human  device  ? 
The  one  alternative  might  be  embraced  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  (I) 
the  other  by  a  Dissenter,  To  this  inability  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  direct  dogmatic  statements  is  to  be  charged  much  of  his 
indecisive  language  with  regard  to  *  Unitarianism.'  He  speaks 
of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed  as  having 
arisen  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  must  be  the  guilt  involved  by  any  error  respecting  it.  So 
m  a  letter  to  Mr,  Smith,  he  says,  (vol.  i.  314,)  '  Whatever  they 
may  think  of  His  nature,  I  never  meant  to  deny  the  name  of 
Christian  to  those  who  truly  love  and  fear  Him.'  On  the  other 
hand,  he  tells  a  parent  holding  Unitarian  opinions,  (vol.  i.  234,) 
*  My  difficulty  with  your  son  is  not  one  which  I  feel  as  a  church- 
man but  as  a  Chnstian ;  and  goes  only  on  this  simple  prin- 
ciple, that  I  feel  bound  to  teach  the  essentials  of  Christianity 
to  all  those  committed  to  my  care ;  and  with  these  the  tenets  of 
the  Unitarians  alone,  among  all  the  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom, 
are  in  my  judgment  irreconcileable.'  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  his  own  mind,  and  closely  connected  with 
his  love  of  the  world,  as  God's  world,  was,  m  Mr.  Stanley's 
words,  *  the  peculiar  feeling  of  love  and  adoration  which  he  enter- 
tained towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  peculiar  in  the  distinctness 
and  intensity  which,  as  it  characterized  almost  all  his  common 
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impressions,  so  in  this  case  gave  additional  strength'  and  meaning 
to  those  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  not  only  Hid  work  of 

redemption,  but  himself  as  a  living  Friend  and  Master it 

was  to  him  a  thought  of  perhaps  more  than  usual  comfort  to  feel 
that  *•  our  God'  is  'Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  imaee  of  the  in- 
visible God/  and  that  '  in  Him  is  represented  all  tne  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known/  (Vol.  v.  222 ; 
Lifcy  pp.  31,  32.)  It  would  seem  as  if  this  intensity  of  k)ve, 
instead  of  moving  him  to  indignation  against  an^  attempt  to 
derogate  from  the  Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  led  huu  to  esteem 
any  amount  of  honour,  however  niggardly,  paid  to  Him,  as 
so  far  a  step  in  the  right  way ;  thus  establishing  a  preced^t 
which  might,  with  no  unjustifiable  straining,  be  so  construed  as  to 
include  even  Mahometans.  This  wavering,  as  we  have  said,  no 
doubt  arose  from  his  having  surrendered,  as  a  thing  of  compara- 
tively Uttle  worth,  the  permanent  safeguard  of  definite  creeds; 
another  instance  of  the  ultra-subjective  tendency  of  his  mind, 
striving  to  make  itself  independent  of  objective  truths,  and 
weakening  its  own  efficacy  thereby.  Coleridge  says  weU  and 
boldly,  *•  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  can  I  call  Unitarians  and 
Socinians  believers  in  Christ :  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of 
whom  I  have  read  or  know  anything.'  (J^ahle  Talk,  p.  56.)  The 
wrong  is  not  condemned  simply  because  it  is  intellectual  error^ 
but  because  it  cannot  be  consistently  maintained  without  s[Hritual 
ruin,  just  as  Arnold  himself  tells  us,  that  the  moral  fault  of  un- 
belief is,  that  a  man  can  bear  to  make  so  great  a  moral  sacrifice 
as  is  implied  in  renouncing  God.'  (Vol.  i.  283.)  Any  attempt  to 
sever  the  intellectual  from  the  moral  part  of  Socinianism^  as  truly 
held,  seems  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  labour,  to  say  nothijug  of  its 
necessarily  latitudinarian  tendency.  A  reference  to  Archdeacon 
Manning's  magnificent  University  Sermon  on  Trinuty  Sunday 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  furtlier  remarks  on  the  ob- 
jective truths  taught  in  the  Athanasiau  creed. 

Arnold's  ethical  teaching,  as  put  loith  in  his  sermons,  was 
rather  Aristotelian  than  Platonic.  It  partook  thoroughly  of  the 
character  of  the  man ;  plain,  hearty,  straightforward,  noble  in 
the  very  nakedness  of  its  simplicity,  enforcing  the  religion  of 
common  life,  sanctifying  and  pervading  eveiy  thmg  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  There  is  in  it  the  same  disUke  of  abstract  truth 
which  he  showed  in  theory ;  it  has  been  objected  to  him  with 
justice,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  set  a  sufficient  value  on 
contemplation  and  sacred  retirement;  his  leanings  were  all 
towards  the  active  and  practical,  which,  as  we  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  the  priesthood,  needs  the  aid  of  something  more 
especially  spiritual  at  times  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  it.  He 
judged  too  much  of  others  by  his  own  standaixl.  The  way  in. 
which  he  speaks  of  the  '  Newmanites'  is  curiously  characteristic;. 
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their  'want  o{  common  honesty'  is  made  the  chief  point  of  attack. 
In  hi8  post  as  head-master  he  acted  in  the  same  manner.  With 
much  quickness  in  the  perception  of  charactei'^  he  was  occa* 
sionally  misled  by  a  hasty  impression — bold  himself  and  fearless 
in  his  encounter  with  evil,  he  did  not  always — ^we  speak  from 
experience — make  sufficient  allowance  for  those  who  had  as  yet 
scarcely  begun  to  look  the  enemy  in  the  face ;  he  forgot  the  words 
which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah.  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

*  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's  voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the 
voice  of  God  only,'  were  a  most  hard  saying  for  those  who  in 
many  cases  wanted  not  only  moral,  but  physical  courage  to  obey 
them.  And  yet  we  would  not  overlook  the  good  done  Dy  setting 
up  so  lofty  a  standard  even  when  it  was  felt  to  be  at  present  un- 
attainable ;  it  operated  as  a  sort  of  first  principle,  whence  boys 
might  deduce  particular  rules,  and  apply  them  to  the  different 
modifications  of  their  own  circumstances ;  and  indeed  tliere  was 
something  ennobling  in  that  awful  goodness,  imparting  as  it  were 
of  necessity  a  share  of  its  own  nature  to  all  around  it.  And  so 
the  moral  stature  of  his  writings  has  a  bold  majesty  about  its 
proportions,  which  strikes  the  beholder  at  once ;  the  truth  of  his 
precepts  is  perceived  by  a  sort  of  immediate  intuition ;  theirs  is 
an  axiomatic  dignity  which  can  neither  be  strengthened  nor  im- 
paired by  arguments ;  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  to  turn  from  the 
generality  of  modem  controversialists  to  his  vnritings,  is  like 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  after  the  fumigated 
yapours  of  an  Italian  church.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  January  last,  amidst  a  general  admiration  of  Arnold's 
character,  fixes  on  this  very  point  as  an  object  of  attack,  that  he 
vnshed  to  Christianize  the  whole  atmosphere  of  common  life. 
His  motive  in  introducing  a  prayer  before  commencing  his  morn- 
ing's work  with  the  Sixth  Form,  to  avoid  the  sense  of  recoil 
which  he  had  observed  on  one  occasion  when  passing  from  the 
death-bed  of  one  of  the  boys  to  ordinary  school  business,  and 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  school  business  was  not  made  suf- 
ficiently a  religious  work,  is  there  objected  to  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce fanaticism  by  rarefying  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  too 
much,  and  making  persons  morbidly  anxious  to  do  every  thing 
in  a  peculiarly  Christian  spirit.     How  the  Apostle's  exhortation, 

*  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God,'  can  escape  a  similar  charge ;  what  there  is  in  the  one 
precept  which  is  not  equally  in  the  other,  we  confess  we  cannot 
see.  It  is  idle  for  us  as  Christians  to  endeavour  to  separate 
ordinary  morality  from  the  Christian  rule  of  life ;  to  inquire,  as 
has  been  done,  whether  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  is  independent 
of  the  will  of  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of 
natural  conscience  with  reference  to  the  heathen  world,  whether 
or  not  it  was  connected  with  die  retrospective  influence  of  the 
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atonement  of  Christy  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world — ^we  know  that  for  us  the  one  law  has  merged  in  the  other, 
the  divine  as  it  were  lapping  round  and  encircling  the  human,  the 
manhood  taUen  into  Grod^  so  that  nothing  can  be  binding  on  us 
as  men  which  is  not  equally  binding  on  us  afi  Christians.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  necessity  on  this  showing,  for  each 
person  to  examine  the  Scriptures  critically,  study  ue  variooB 
readings,  &c.,  will  have  little  effect  on  those  who  value  the  in- 
structions received  in  their  childhood,  their  creed  and  their 
catechism,  and  are  assured  on  testimony  equal  to  that  produced 
for  any  historical  fact  that  God  has  in  every  age  provided  for 
himself  a  witness  for  the  truth.  Besides,  it  may  be  retorted  on 
those  who  advance  it  bv  asking,  whether  they  are  not  under  die 
same  obligation  not  to  follow  meir  own  guide,  the  law  of  natnral 
morality,  tiU  they  have  proved  its  existence  demonstrably,  and 
demolished  the  theories  of  those  who  deny  the  notion  of  a  coa- 
science,  and  make  virtue  and  vice  mere  synonymes  for  pleasure 
and  pain. 

A  similar  censure  is  passed  by  the  same  reviewer  upon  that 
wish  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  to  have  nistory  written  upon  Christian 
principles,  so  often  expressed  throughout  his  writings.  The  sap- 
posed  fenatical  tendency  of  such  a  plan  is  the  thin^  condenmed; 
It  is  ureed  that  there  are  few  who  in  that  case  could  be  trusted  to 
write  history  at  all ;  it  is  insinuated  that  the  result  would  be  to 
dis^st  men  with  Christianity,  thus  vulgarized,  and  in  fiict  to 
make  them  infidels.  But  is  not  this  virtually  to  imply  that 
Christianity  and  truth  are  different  things,  that  while  the  latter 
may  and  ought  to  guide  the  pen  of  the  historian,  the  former  nuist 
be  allowed  no  such  influence  ?  It  would  really  seem  that  the 
reviewer's  notion  of  Christianity  could  not  be  the  same  as  Arnold's, 
the  History  of  Rome  he  does  not  allow  to  have  been  written  on 
the  Christian  plan,  but  quotes  it  as  an  instance  of  Arnold's  theory 
being  contradicted  by  his  practice.  Yet  surely  Arnold  did  ac- 
complish, so  far  as  he  went,  all  that  he  had  proposed  to  himself; 
*  to  make,'  as  he  says  (Life,  vol.  i.  192,)  *  my  history  the  veiy 
reverse  of  Gibbon  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  whole  spint 
of  his  work,  from  its  low  morality,  is  hostile  to  religion,  without 
speaking  directly  against  it — so  my  greatest  desire  would  be,  in 
my  History,  by  its  high  moral  and  its  general  tone,  to  be  of  use 
to  the  cause,  without  actually  bringing  it  forward.'  To  write  a 
history  on  Christian  principles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
copious  references  to  Scripture;  such  a  practice  would  rathtf 
argue  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  facts  truly  told,  to  set  forth 
God's  history,  a  doubt  whether  the  operations  of  Providence  in 
the  world  do  not  require  some  further  vindication  than  that  which 
they  themselves  supply.  The  '  high  moral  tone'  was  in  Arnold's 
eye  only  the  result  of  writing  upon  Christian  principles.    He  ob- 
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jecied  to  non-Christian  histories  just  as  Coleridge  objected  to 
Napier's  Peninsular  War,  as  undermining  the  moral  sense.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  daneer  of  men,  who  profess  to  write  Christian  his- 
tories, distorting  mcts  to  bring  out  their  own  views,  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come ;  but  the  same  men  would  be  equally  unfit 
to  write  any  history  at  all:  if  when  taking  the  higher  ground 
they  would  foil  in  love  of  truth,  th^  would  be  equally  deficient 
when  taking  the  lower.  Christiamty,  be  it  remembered,  does 
not  make  men  uncandid,  it  only  gives  those  who  are  already  the 
slaves  of  prejudice,  an  opporttmity  of  displaying  the  spirit  of 
prepossession  more  fully. 

Arnold  then  regarded  all  history  as  essentially  Christian  ground, 
in  fact,  as  the  ground  which  a  Christian  writer  would  most 
gladly  occupy.  He  spoke  of  it  as  '  simply  a  search  after  truth, 
where,  by  oaily  becoming  more  familiar  with  it,  truth  seems  for 
ever  more  within  your  grasp,'  (i.  p.  186.)  He  beheld  in  it,  as 
we  have  hinted  in  our  remarks  on  his  exegesis,  the  record  of 
God's  dealings  with  his  creatures  in  all  ages — his  grand  idea, 
that  the  world  was  in  truth  God's  world,  here  founa  fiill  satis- 
faction. What  Coleridge  says  of  the  Herodotian  history,  that 
its  object  was  not,  like  that  of  Thucydides,  merely  to  enforce 
particular  principles,  but  to  represent  the  grand  harmony  of  the 
laws  of  Providence,  is  most  true  of  history,  as  viewed  by  Arnold. 
Whether  he  was  correct  in  his  historical  theory — whether  Mr. 
Ward  is  right  in  charging  it  (in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  '  British 
Critic')  with  shallowness,  and  preferring  that  of  M.  Comte, 
which  draws  principles  from  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  appeals 
to  history  only  in  verification ;  or  whether  neither  of  the  two 
theories  be  separately  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  whole  truth, 
are  points  on  which  we  cannot  enter,  demanding,  as  they  would 
do,  an  entire  article :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  to  point  to 
what  Arnold  has  confessedly  done  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
History  of  Rome,  produced  without  Niebuhr's  aid,  and  to  the 

i'ustice  there  rendered  to  the  character  of  Hannibal — and  to  the 
ectures  on  Modern  History,  with  their  broad  general  views,  rich 
veins  of  newly-opened  thought,  and  numerous  achievements  of 
successful  pioneering.  Nor  must  we  forget  his  edition  of 
Thucydides,  which  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  and 
geographical,  than  as  a  philological  effort,  though  he  gradually 
overcame  the  objections  which  he  had  entertained  against  verbal 
criticism  as  such,  only  wishing  to  distinguish  between  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  usage,  and  not  claiming  for  tne  latter  the  right  due 
only  to  the  former,  of  causing  the  alteration  of  all  passages 
which  militate  against  it.     (Vol.  i.  241,  242.) 

Were  it  only  to  complete  our  view  of  Arnold  as  an  historian, 
we  must  proceed  to  speak  of  him  as  a  politician.  His  views,  he 
says,  (i.  p.  180,)  came  to  him,  '  not  from  reading  the  Morning 
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Chronicle^  or  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  from  reading  the 
Bible^  and  Aristotle,  and  all  history.'  Each  contemporary  event, 
as  it  rose  before  him,  seemed  to  bring  along  with  it  the  recol- 
lection of  some  pai*allel  case  in  past  time — it  was  only  another 
exemplification  of  some  ereat  principle,  the  true  understanding 
of  which  was  necessary  m  order  to  deal  with  all  cases.  What 
was  the  general  aspect  of  his  political  opinions  is  well  known. 
He  was  a  Radical,  yet  in  his  Radicalism  we  find  much,  very 
much  to  excite  our  sympathy.  With  him,  to  borrow  Mr.  Stanley  s 
language,  (i.  182,)  '  popular  principles  and  democracy,  (when 
he  used  these  words  in  a  good  sense,)  were  not  the  opposition  to 
an  hereditary  monarchy  or  peerage,  which  he  always  valued  as 
precious  elements  of  national  life,  but  were  inseparably  blended 
with  his  strong  belief  in  the  injustice  and  want  of  sympathy 
generally  shown  by  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders ;  a  belief 
which  he  often  declared  had  been  first  brought  home  to  him 
when,  after  having  as  a  young  man  at  Oxford  held  the  opposite 
vieW;i  he  first  began  seriously  to  study  the  language  used  with 
regard  to  it  by  ot.  James,  and  the  Old  Testament  prophets.' 
Thus  he  writes  to  his  nephew,  in  1831,  (i.  p.  267,) — *  When  I 
speak  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  bearing  nard  upon  the  poor, 
I  always  mean  the  whole  class  of  gentlemen,  and  not  the  nobility, 
or  great  landed  and  commercial  proprietors.  I  cannot  think 
that  you  or  I  suffer  from  any  aristocracy  above  us,  but  we  our- 
selves belong  to  a  part  of  society  which  has  not  done  its  duty 
to  the  poor,  although  with  no  intention  to  the  contrary,  but 

much  the  reverse Above  all,  in  writing  to  the  lower 

people,  my  object  is  much  more  to  improve  them  morally  than 
politically;  and   I  would,   therefore,   carefully  avoid  exciting 

S>litical  violence  in  them.'     His  belief  was  in  short  the  same  as 
ertram's  in  Miss  Barrett's  noble  poem — 

*  This  age  shows,  to  my  thinking,  still  more  infidels  to  Adam, 
Than  directly,  by  profession,  simple  infidels  to  God.' 

This  most  unselfish  feeling  it  was  which  guided  his  pen 
throughout :  this  made  him,  in  1830,  writing  to  his  sister,  sketch 
out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in  those 
troublous  days  :  *  If  they  read  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Amos, 
and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar 
state  of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination  only  or 
chiefly,  but  they  denounced  oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown 
properties,  ana  grinding  the  labourers  to  the  smallest  possible 
pittance ;  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish  high-church  party  for 
countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth 
things  to  please  the  aristocracy.  If  the  clergy  would  come 
forward  as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhorting 
peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  denounc- 
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ing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  carelessness 
which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that  they  are 
brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the 
state/  (i.  p.  269.)  This  it  was  which  led  him  to  em|Drace  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
masses;  witness  his  letters  to  Mr.  James  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  the  second  volume.  This  too  formed  the  subject  of 
many  of  his  exhortations  to  the  school :  intercourse  with  the 
poor  was  joined  by  him  with  the  influences  of  home  as  the 
great  softener  of  the  hardness  of  school-boy  nature ;  almsgiving 
he  recommended  as  benefiting  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  Pfemesis,  which  keeps  ever  in 
mind  the  woe  pronounced  against  the  rich ;  and  well  do  we 
remember  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  once  repeated  and 
commented  upon  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *  If 
ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards  and  not  sons.'  And  this  must  ever  make  his 
memory  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  Generation — they  may 
not  agree  in  the  melancholy  view  which  he  took  of  the  prospects 
of  England ;  they  may  regret  that  he  left  behind  him  no  definite 
scheme  for  effecting  tne  object  which  lay  so  close  to  his  heart ; 
but  they  will  reverence  him  as  one  who  stood  like  his  own 
Abdid  amidst  a  self-seeking  age ;  and  while  all  Reformers,  as 
well  as  anti- Reformers,  appeared  to  desire  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment above  all  things— dared  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
strove  in  his  own  sphere  to  strike  off  the  aristocratic  fetters 
which  bind  the  Church,  that  it  might  become  indeed  a  kingdom 
for  the  poor,  and  thus  by  moulding  the  vrill  of  those  over  whom 
he  had  mfluence,  prepared  them  for  at  length  attaining  the  way. 
Yet  was  not  the  world  of  England  Arnold's  true  voxtg,  he  had 
another,  a  microcosm  of  his  own ;  which  he  swayed  at  his  own 
good  pleasure,  and  on  which  he  has  left  the  indelible  impress  of 
his  rule.  *  Our  little  commonwealth  here,'  he  writes  of  the 
school,  (i.  p.  346,)  '  goes  on  very  quietly,  and  I  think  satis- 
factorily. 1  have  happily  more  power  than  Lord  Grey's  govern- 
ment, and  neither  Radicals  to  call  for  more,  nor  Tories  to  call 
for  less,  and  so  I  can  reform  or  forbear  at  my  own  discretion.' 
It  is  not  for  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  system ;  his  views  of 
'the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster'  being  *to 
get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects;'  his  utter  recklessness  of  public 
opinion  so  long  as  he  felt  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  success 
of  his  labours  at  Rugby ;  his  endeavours  to  take  hold  of  the 
independent  current  of  general  feeling  which  always  must  exist 
in  a  large  school,  and  without  subduing  it  into  a  slavish  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  masters,  guide  it  boldly  and  openly  into 
the  channel  of  good :  his  method  of  disciphne,  treating  with 
contempt  the  notion  that  flogging  can  be  a  degradation  to  those 
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who  have  not  shrank  from  degrading  themBelves,  yet  cherishing 
and  encouraging  '  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys^  as  individuals^  to  escape  from  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  their  age,  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of 
principle ; '  the  stress  which  he  laid  on  the  institution  of  the 
Sixth  Form,  as  a  body  standing  midway  between  the  rest  of  the 
school  and  the  masters^  enjoying  the  influence  which  the  people 
always  accord  to  ^  one  of  themselves/  and  elevated  by  the  sense 
of  responsibiUty  which  necessarily  is  attached  to  the  possession 
of  power ;  his  course  of  instruction^  vindicating  the  study  of  the 
classics  against  the  assaults  of  utilitarianism^  yet  giving  increased 
weight  to  modem  histoij  and  modem  languages ;  his  care  to 
create  and  keep  alive  an  mtellectual  interest  among  the  boys,  as 
being  closely  connected  with  moral  advancement;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  '  encouraged,  above  all  others,  a  mere  plodding 
boy;'  the  Christian  character  which  he  imparted  to  the  daily 
work,  judmng  heathen  writers  and  historical  facts  on  trae  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  carrying  out  at  Rugby  his  idea  of  a  Church 
state,  where  there  should  be  nothing  secular  as  distinguished 
from  spiritual ;  his  pastoral  office,  in  uie  services  of  the  school 
chapel,  the  weekly  sermon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  boys  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  Con- 
firmation; all  these  points  have  been  brought  forward  so 
prominently  in  the  cnapter  in  Vol  I.  on  School  Life  at 
Kugby,  that  any  further  notice  of  them  on  our  part  would  be 
worse  than  superfluous.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  fiunous  Ideal,  has 
taken  Rugby  as  the  ejuunj^e  of  a  pattern  Protestant  school, 
shown  that  it  is  yet  many  removes  from  perfection,  and  argued 
thence  that  our  Church  is  incompetent  to  supply  a  r^Uy 
Christian  education.  The  general  truth  of  his  facts  we  frilly 
admit;  the  deficiencies  which  he  [>oints  out  in  public  schools  wre 
mostly  real;  we  want  a  more  efficient  Christian  training,  a  more 
complete  r^dization  of  the  pastoral,  and  may  we  not  say,  sacer- 
dotal relation  in  which  a  master  stands  to  his  pupil.  We  want, 
too,  a  better  accommodation  of  the  system  to  individual  character 
•something  which  shall  exemplify  the  troth  of  variety  in  unity, 
by  reconciling  the  peculiar  treatment  of  peculiar  taouperaments 
with  the  general  course  of  school  routine ;  the  frame-work,  in 
short,  requires  to  be  endowed  with  yet  greater  elasticity,  nor  is 
it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  one  sense,  Dr.  Arnold's  woric 
as  a  schoolmaster  is  as  incomplete  as  his  History  of  Rome.  But 
if  we  look  back  at  the  state,  not  only  of  Ru^by,  (which  used  to 
be  spoken  of  as  producing  *  blackguards,')  but  of  other  schook, 
before  Arnold  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  education,  and 
then  read  Mr.  Stanley's  chapter  on  the  Rugby  system,  accom- 
panied, as  it  is,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moberry,  testifying  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  example  of  Arnold's  reformation  has 
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wrought  upon  the  whole  educational  tone  throughout  the  land, 
we  shall  then^  and  only  then^  be  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of 
those  fourteen  years ;  we  shall  see  them  to  have  embraced  the 
first  act  of  the  drama  of  improvement,  a  period  at  once  complete 
in  itselfy  and  yet  the  begmning  of  a  mighty  and  progressive 
regeneration.  Mr.  Ward  admits  that  the  work  done  at  Rugby 
was  necessary  as  a  preliminary  work ;  and  knowing  how  much 
there  was  to  do  and  to  undo,  and  how  brief  was  the  span  of 
the  life  devoted  to  it,  can  we  say  that  Arnold  has  not  achieved 
all  that  was  to  have  been  expected,  even  from  a  man  Uke  him  ? 
Those  who  see  most  clearly  the  extent  of  the  ground  yet  to  be 
traversed,  will  appreciate  most  fully  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
overcome,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the  record  of  his  labours 
before  them ;  they  will  be  the  first  to  confess  that  every  attempt 
at  advancing  fiirther,  if  meant  to  be  successfiil,  must  be  made 
in  Arnold's  spirit.  Truly,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Stanley  said,  (i.  p.  93,) 
'  From  one  end  of  the  school  to  the  other,  whatever  defects  it  , 
had  were  his  defects;  whatever  excellencies  it  had  were  his 
excellencies.  It  was  not  the  master  who  was  beloved  or  dis- 
liked for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the  school  which  was 
beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  master;  whatever  pecu- 
liarity of  character  was  impressed  on  the  scholars  whom  it  sent 
forth,  was  derived,  not  fi*om  the  genius  of  the  place,  but  from 
the  genius  of  the  man.  Throughout  the  whole,  whether  in  the 
school  itself,  or  in  its  afler  effects,  the  one  image  that  we  have 
before  us  is  not  Rugby,  but  Arnold.' 

Of  the  man  Arnold  we  know  that  we  have  given  no  portrait; 
we  have  indeed  said  something  about  the  various  fields  m  which 
his  mind  exercised  itself,  and  the  character  which  they  assumed 
under  him ;  but  every  one  who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  him,  will  say  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  called  a  sufficient 
picture.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  pointed  out  the 
leading  idea  of  his  mind,  and  traced  its  influence  in  some  sort 
throum  the  various  things  by  which  his  name  will  be  known 
hereafter.  We  are  aware  that  we  mi^ht  yet  have  extended  our 
list,  and  shown,  for  instance,  how  his  method  of  intei7)reting 
prophecy  was  the  result  of  this  comprehensive  and  world-wide 
feelmg ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having  given  the 
clue,  and  leave  the  task  of  applying  it  to  others.  A  few  more 
touches  only  would  we  add,  before  we  lay  down  the  pencil. 
Arnold's  mind  was  most  truly  set  forth  in  his  bodily  tempera- 
ment. With  the  spirit  of  evil  he  ever  seemed  to  wrestle  as  with 
a  personal  enemy,  scarcely  more  ghostly  than  corporeal.  *  No 
direct  instruction  could  leave  a  livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at 
moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which  passed 
over  his  fece  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or 
of  Csesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had 
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just  been  committed  in  his  very  presence/  (i.  136).  On  the* 
other  handy  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  constitationai 
buoyancy  which  existed  along  with  all  this  sternness ;  the  live* 
liness  of  his  non-official  address ;  his  deep  enjoyment  of  the  cup 
of  domestic  pleasure;  his  passion  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
spearing  and  han^ng  on  a  gallows;  his  enthusiastic  love  for 
external  nature,  which  formed  only  a  part  of  his  stroi^  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  all  around  him.  We  stay  not  to  defend  him 
a^inst  the  charge  of  being  too  joyous — ^the  melancholy  tone  of 
his  political  anticipations,  the  severity  of  his  moral  discipline, 
his  perception  of  the  Christian  idea  of  Nemesis,  will  at  once 
refute  any  such  notion ;  indeed,  the  very  expressions  which  he 
himself  uses,  calling  his  happiness  ^  awful'  and  'startling,'  show 
of  themselves,  appearing  as  they  do  in  the  very  tenor  of  the 
indictment,  that  he,  if  any  one,  endeavoured  to  realize  to  him- 
self the  impressive  warning  of  his  favourite  poet  :— 

'  Bethink  thee  what  thou  art  and  were, 
A  sinner  in  a  life  of  care.* 

His  inaptitude  for  metaphysical  speculations,  the  same  want 
of  a  subtle  perception  in  intellectual  matters,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  not  seldom  evident  in  his  practice  when  he  had  a 
complicated  piece  of  boy-nature  to  deal  with,  the  change  which 
his  style,  like  those  of  Bacon  and  Burke,  underwent  as  he  grew 
older,  reversing  the  ordinary  course  and  passing  from  poverty 
to  richness,  the  singular  dispensation  by  which  the  tastes  of 
boyhood,  such  as  fondness  for  works  of  imagination  and  even 
the  mere  elegancies  of  poetry,  were  reserved  for  his  more 
mature  years;  all  these  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would 
obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  what  Arnold  really  was. 

Equally  conscious  too  are  we,  that  we  have  done  tittle 
towards  estimating  the  real  amount  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished for  his  own  and  future  generations.  Our  general 
opinion  may  however  be  gleaned  from  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  We  think  that  his  praise  is  rather  that  of 
having  broken  ground  successfiilly  in  many  quarters  than  of 
having  at  all  exhausted  the  capabilities  of  any.  Were  we  asked 
to  assign  him  a  niche  in  Carlyle's  temple,  we  should  call  him 
the  hero,  as  educator,  not  only  of  youth,  to  which  honour  no 
one  can  dispute  his  title,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  But  we 
will  rather  claim  him  for  a  calendar  of  our  own — a  new  gallery 
of  the  exceUent  of  the  earth — a  real  martyrology :  we  would 
enrol  his  name  among  that  noble  army  which  nas  witnessed 
from  time  to  time  for  principles  too  perfect  for  the  age,  and 
reAised  to  purchase  fame  by  taking  a  lower  tone,  and  aiming  at 
less  questioned  objects.  The  ancients  did  well  in  sketching  out 
the  story  of  Curtius,  who  threw  himself,  as  Rome's  most  pre- 
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cious  treasure^  into  the  gulf,  and  thus  caused  its  mouth  to  dose. 
The  blood  of  tnartyrs  has  ever  been  the  seed  of  the  Church; 
and  so  every  principle  which  has  been  established  before  men, 
as  it  were,  m  their  own  despite,  has  cost  the  life  (we  mean  as 
regards  worldly  prospects,)  of  some  great  and  good  man.     The 
howlins  of  the  winds  of  prejudice  has  only  been  appeased  by 
an  Iphigenia  sacrifice.    Martyr  spirits  are  rare  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  so  amon^  us  now.    There  are  scarce  any  who  will 
dare  to  tell  out  boldly  what  they  feel  to  be  truth ;  the  tempta- 
tions are  so  abundant  to  reserve  it,  and  modify  it,  and  dole  it 
out  in  small  and  scarcely  perceptible  fraCTients,  men  think  they 
should  be  doing  wron^  to  throw  away  lul  at  once  their  chances 
of  influencing  Uie  wond ;  they  will  act  with  cautious  discretion 
till  they  ^in  the  world's  ear  effectually;  but  if  ever  that  time 
comes  it  is  not  till  they  have  lost  their  own  love  for  truth,  from 
being  accustomed  to  keep  it  so  long  in  the  background,  having 
forgotten  themselves  that  which  they  wished  to  impress  upon 
others.    Thus  they  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  not  liaving  the 
fiadth  which  looks  beyond  immraiate  conse(]^uences,  and  sows 
that  others  may  reap ;  and  their  punishment  is,  that  good  never 
comes  at  all,  being  stifled  by  the  evil  process  which  was  adopted 
to  attain  it    Most  joyfully  then  do  we  hail  Arnold's  example, 
and  trust  that  it  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  coming  age.     It 
wears  a  striking  aspect  which  seizes  the  attention  at  once;  he  is 
directly  seen  to  be  different  from  the  multitude  of  ^  clever  men,' 
of  whom  we  hear  every  day ;  the  very  defects  of  his  intellectual 
constitution  contribute  to  set  off  his  moral  grandeur.    He  stands 
in  curious  contrast  to  Coleridge,  the  only  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  whom  we  should  think  of  comparing  him ;  neither 
of  them  ^  great  men  av^al;,'  but  each  pre-emmently  great  in  his 
particular  sphere.    What  the  precise  extent  of  his  influence  has 
been,  time  only  can  show;  ne  may  not  have  effected  much 
towuds  changing  creeds  and  opinions,  the  moulds  into  which 
the  mind  of  man  runs,  but  he  has  tempered  in  no  small  de^ee 
the  stream  itself,  instilling  into  it  a  more  truth-loving  spint,  a 
spirit  of  nobleness,  purity,  and  brotherly  love.    We  have  com- 
mented on  several  of  his  views,  but  we  yield  to  none  in  reverence 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  man,  any  more  than  a  critical 
objection  to  points  of  detail  would  interfere  with  our  sense  of 
the  overwhelming  magnificence  and  massive  gorgeousness  of  a 
foreign  cathedraL 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES, 

BOOKS   BECENTLT   PUBIilSHED. 

Encyclopedia  of  the  I9th'  Century.    In  52  vols.,  21  published. 
Dolman,  Bond  Street 

This  stupendous  work  should  not  be  lightly  spoken  of,  or 
hastily  cnticised.  The  Voltairian  era  was  a  swift  ebb  tide,  and 
Dalembert's  Encyclopedia  was  one  of  the  hugest  of  the  mon- 
strous ventures  consigned  to  its  waves.  We  now  behold 
accosting  the  shores  of  our  generation,  and  floating  home  with 
the  returning  waters,  a  goodly  and  a  powerful  vessel,  which 
resembles  in  form  that  great  in6del  Encyclopedia,  but  which 
bears  a  different  and  an  opposite  flag  at  its  mast-head.  This 
ship  seems  not  only  built  for  war,  but  to  have  already  ^ined 
many  prizes,  and  to  be  adorned,  among  other  fruits  of  battle, 
with  the  spoils  of  its  conquered  and  anti-Christian  predecessor. 

To  drop  the  metaphor, — ^this  is  a  great  Christian  Encyclopedia, 
•--which  is  supported  by  the  talent,  not  of  France  alone,  but 
of  other  countries.  Science  and  literature  are  not  made  sub- 
servient in  its  pages  to  the  inculcation  of  infidelity. 


Compendium  of  Universal  History ^  from  the  Creation  oj^  the 
World  to  the  Downfall  of  th 
Lady.     Dublin :  Machen,  1 844. 


World  to^  the  Downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,     By  a 
Q,  i8^ 


This  is  without  any  exception  the  most  useful  and  the  most  un- 
objectionable little  school-book  we  have  ever  opened.  Its 
erudition  is  unquestionably  very  great ;  but  the  easy,  the  familiar, 
the  fire-side  manner  in  which  that  erudition  is  conveyed, 
claims,  if  possible,  more  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  praises.  The 
principles  are  ever  sound,  and  are  inculcated  with  unwearied  pains, 
which  are  all  the  more  efficacious  inasmuch  as  they  are  carefully 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  young  reader;  and  the  book  is 
meant  for  young  readers.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  who,  as  she 
tells  us  in  her  preface,  having  undertaken  the  education  of  a 
numerous  family  of  relatives,  found  herself  frequently  obliged  to 
prepare  lessons  on  various  subjects,  '  which  lessons  she  extracted 
from  valuable  works,  that,  on  account  of  their  voluminous  size, 
too  elevated  style,  or  for  some  other  motive,  she  did  not  judge 
expedient  for  the  perusal  of  persons  so  young.' 

Most  cordially  do  we  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  con- 
veyed in  the  preface  of  this  charming  and  unpretending  little 
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work.  'Studies/  Bays  our  authoress,  'will  be  soon  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten,  if  the  mind  be  not  interested  in  the  pursuit' 
'  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  very  injurious  to  youth  to  exercise  the 
memory  too  much,  without  developing  the  reasoning  powers  in 
proportion/  Would  to  heaven  that  modem  educators  would 
more  largely  adopt  so  wise  and  so  simple  a  maxim !  With 
these  views,  our  authoress  informs  us  that  she  addressed  herself 
to  her  task  of  tuition.  '  I  adopted  the  plan  of  dictating  lessons 
on  various  subjects,  endeavounng  to  make  them  both  pleasing 
and  instructive,  and  by  degrees  my  extracts  accumulated  very 
much.  Of  all  the  subjects  i  had  selected,  none  had  cost  me  so 
much  trouble  as  those  that  regarded  history ;  but  I  considered 
none  to  be  so  useful,  whether  as  to  the  information  obtained  and 
fixed  upon  the  memory  by  this  method,  or  the  facility  it  affords 
of  introducing  moral  reflections,  and  of  imjprinting  the  principles 
of  truth  and  virtue  indeliblv  on  the  youthful  mind.  I  thouriit 
it  a  pity,  when  I  had  no  further  occasion  to  use  them  in  tnis 
manner,  to  destroy  those  extracts  which  I  had  so  often  con- 
sumed the  midnight  oil  in  preparing ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
form  them  into  a  book,  that,  at  least  in  manuscript,  might  be 
found  useful  to  other  young  persons.' 

*  But  this  was  a  new  task,  &c.  Many  distressing  occurrences, 
of  a  purely  private  and  domestic  nature,  frequentiy  suspended 
or  retarded  my  labours,  so  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  I  can  only  present  the  first  volume  to  the 
pubhc  eye.'  Such  is  the  origin,  such  is  the  progress  of  this  Uttle 
volume.  We  willingly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  They  will 
find  it  at  once  learned  and  unpretending ;  sound  in  principle, 
pure  in  style,  pious  and  kindly  in  sentiment.  It  will  be  valusu^le 
to  the  young ;  it  will  be  useless  to  none ;  not  even  to  the  formed 
and  wdl-stored  mind :  a  help  in  study ;  in  leisure  a  charm. 

The  Beggafs  Cain,  or  Love  in  Italy.    By  J.  Richabjd  Beste^ 
Esq.    London,  1845. 

The  volume  before  us  belongs  to  that  class  of  poetry  which, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  me  Roman  satirist,  is  condemned 
alike  *by  men,  and  gods,  and  columns.'  Though  evidencing 
here  and  there  traces  of  real  poetic  feeling,  the  author  is  most 
lamentably  deficient  in  artistical  genius;  and  his  muse,  even  in 
her  highest  flights,  rarely  soars  above  decent  mediocrity.  In 
the  introductory  canto,  Mr.  Beste  deprecates  the  accusation, 
which  he  appears  to  have  anticipated,  of  servUely  following 
Lord  Byron,  and  esteems  it  ^  better  to  fall  than  with  another 
reign,'  tec.  &c.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  Beggar's  Coin  will 
appear,  we  think,  to  those  of  his  readers  who  obey  his  somewhat 
difficult  injunction  to  *  read  on,'  at  best  but  a  Mosaic  imitation 
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of  his  lordship's  Don  Juan,  bearing,  it  is  true,  the  same  number 
of  lines  to  a  stanza,  the  same  rhythm,  and  an  attempted 
resemblance  of  the  same  style,  but  wholly  destitute  of  the  wit 
and  vigour  which  distinguish  his  model.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  this  poem  is  as  refined  and  pure  as  the  latter 
is  coarse  and  licentious.  Our  space  'will  not  a<}mit  of  extracts, 
but  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  Bexar's  Coin  is  at  all  cal- 
culated to  enhance  the  reputation  which  its  author  appears  to 
have  acquired  in  some  quarters  by  the  Odes  and  other  Poems 
which  make  part  of  the  present  volume.  These  are  here  re- 
published, with  the  eulogiums  alluded  to,  extracted  and  attached. 
Modesty  is  evidently  Mr.  Beste's  prevailing  foible.  He  has 
the  hardihood  to  continue  Collins's  exquisite  Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions, and  to  publish  a  poem  in  French  heroics,  of  which  in 
itself  we  do  not  presume  to  jud^e,  but  from  which  it  appears 
the  author  derives  much  satisfaction,  not  indeed  from  the  merit 
of  the  work  itself,  but  from  the  novelty  of  the  attempt.  This  is 
not  in  our  view  sufficient  to  constitute  a  claim  to  admiration, 
and  we  rather  envy  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Beste's  pride  is 
awakened.  Some  of  his  translations  and  songs  are  pretty,  but 
these  being  now  for  the  most  part  merely  reprinted,  are  not,  we 
fear,  sufficient  to  redeem  the  volume  from  the  censure  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  Beggar's  Coin.  We  should  recommend 
this  gentleman  for  the  future  to  rest  content  with  the  panegyric 
which  he  here  so  prominently  exhibits,  and  to  abstain  from 
tarnishing  praise,  that  efforts  like  the  present  can  never  augment. 
Pity,  too ! — For  he  evidently  has  genius. 

TTie  Countess  Faustina :  a  Novel.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  the  Countess  Ida  Von  Hahn-Hahn,  by  A.  E.  J.  2  vols. 
London,  1845.     Ollivier. 

This  very  spiritual  novel  merits  a  far  more  elaborate  notice  than 
our  limited  space  will  admit.  It  is  the  best  work  of  one  of 
Germany's  best  authors,  for  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  such  rank :  it  teems  with  startling  originality  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  in  no  respect  is  the  modesty  of  nature 
outraged;  it  is  piquant  without  being  flippant;  free  from  con- 
ventionalism, it  runs  not  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  it  is  written 
by  an  ardent  woman,  and  a  refined  lady. 

The  Countess  Faustina  is  a  lofty  and  a  bold  conception  of 
genius,  the  creation  of  a  daring  and  a  vigorous  intellect.  By 
many  this  story  will  be  misunderstood,  by  more  will  its  moral 
be  perverted,  but  all — whether  thev  applaud  or  censure — must 
aeree  that  no  ordinary  hand  has  drawn  these  glowing  pictures 
of  life.  To  appreciate  such  a  novel,  we  should  sit  down  to  its 
perusal  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind,  prepared  to  forget  all  save  the 
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ideal  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  banish  every  yestige  of  the 
terrestrial,  and  ascend  at  once  to  the  Heaven  of  imagination. 
Zanoni,  though  one  of  the  finest  romances  ever  written  in  any  lan- 
guage, has  received  less  general  admiration  than  many  an  infe- 
rior work,  because  the  multitude  read  without  thin&ing,  care 
not  whether  they  comprehend  the  sentiment,  so  that  they  turn 
over  the  pages  and  glean  sufficient  of  their  contents  to  be  able 
to  converse  on  a  book  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth, — the  theme 
of  fashionable  conversation. 

We  had  marked  a  number  of  pages  for  extract,  intending  to 
make  these  volumes  the  subject  of  an  article  of  more  becoming 
length ;  but  rather  than  allow  another  month  to  pass  without 
recording  our  approbation  of  a  work  which  has  cnarmed,  and 
will  still  charm,  many  a  leisure  hour,  we  have  determined  simply 
to  express  this  opinion,  and  leave  our  readers  themselves  to 

Eeruse  those  brilliant  remarks  and  vivid  descriptions  which 
ave  already  won  from  highest  literary  authorities  the  most  un- 
QuaUfied  praise.  It  remains  but  to  add  that  the  translator  is 
fully  equal  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  and  that  the  publisher 
has  also  done  his  part  towards  making  this  novel  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library,  and  v^  elegant  present  for  the  boudoir. 

Time  Works  Wonders.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket.  By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
London,  1845. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  repair  an  error,  and  most  heartily  do  we 
apologise  to  our  readers,  and  to  Mr.  Jerrold  if  he  thinks  this  re- 
gret worth  his  notice,  for  having  failed  to  record,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  our  humble  approbation  of  the  best  comedy  of 
modem  times.  In  chaste  and  forcible  elocjuence,  in  rare  wit,  in 
keen  and  discriminating  satire,  in  the  striking  individuality  of 
the  characters,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  almost  any  one  of 
our  standard  plays.  And,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  closet  as 
the  theatre,  its  repetition  only  serves  to  discover  new  beauties, 
to  confirm  first  impressions. 

Still,  Douglas  Jerrold's  chief  claim  on  our  sympathies  is  the 
constant  and  holy  purpose  apparent  in  all  his  writing.  Unlike 
some  popular  authors  he  never,  even  in  his  wildest  mirth,  permits 
a  sneer  at  religion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  always  anxious 
to  teach  morality,  to  inculcate  good  feeling,  and  preach  Christian 
charity. 

We  have  no  space  to  detail  a  plot  with  which  every  one  must 
now  be  familiar,  nor  can  we  insert  any  of  those  terse  and  well- 
pointed  passages  which  we  had  marked  with  this  intention.  Let 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  read  what  they  cannot  see  per^ 
formedf  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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We  must  not  conclude  without  saying  how  much  even  such  a 
comedy  is  indebted  to  the  natural  and  delicate  acting  of  Miss 
Fortescue  for  its  success.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  in  the  managerial  department,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Webster  is  now  so  remarkable* 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Priests,  Women,  and  Families. — By  J.  Michelet  Longman 
and  Co. 

The  Autobiography  qf  the  Rev.  J.  B.  White.    J.  Chapman. 

Imagination  and  Fancy. — By  Leigh  Hunt.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  Protestant :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary. — By 
Anna  Eliza  Bray.     Longman  and  Co. 

Fitz  o/*  FitZ'Ford:  a  Legend  itf  Devon. — By  Anna  Eliza 
Bray.     Longman  and  Co. 

Works  qf  Sir  E.  Buhver  Lytton,  Bart.  Eleven  Volumes. 
Saunders  and  Otley. 

The  Marine  Memorandum  Book, — By  Hargrave  Jennings. 
Newby. 

The  Levite;  or  Scenes  Two  Hundred  Tears  Ago. — By  Eli- 
zabeth Murphy.     Ollivier. 

The  Works  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Five  Volumes.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Oeorge,  Lord  Lgttelton, 
from  1734  to  1773.— Compiled  and  Edited  by  Robert  Philli- 
more,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church.     James  Kidgway. 

Only  a  Fiddler  I  and  O.  T. ;  or.  Life  in  Denmark. — By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Improvisatore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy.* — ^Translated 
by  Mary  Howitt.     Bentley. 

The  Foster  Brother.— EA\\j&di  by  Leigh  Hunt.     Newby. 

The  Bosom  Friend.— By  the  Author  of  '  The  Gambler's 
Wife.'    Newby. 

E&then.     Fourth  Edition.     Ollivier. 

Spain,  Tangier,  85c.— By  X.  Y.  Z.     S.  Clarke. 

History  of  Ireland:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Adapted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families. — By  Miss 
Comer.     Dean  and  Co. 

Jn  Essay  ofi  Aerial  Navigation. — By  Joseph  M'Sweeney, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Purcell  and  Co.,  Cork. 

Torrington  Hall. — By  Arthur  Wallbridge.    How. 
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The  Pneumaiogany ;  a  Poem,  in  Five  Books. — By  John 
Wood  Tombs.    Saunders  and  Otley. 

The  GlobeSy  Celestial  and  TerrestriaL — By  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.8.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Walby  and  Co. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give  a  monthly  r^sumS  of  all  con- 
nected with  both  our  Uniyersities,  clerical,  literary,  and  scientific ;  and  to 
this  end  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  correspondents  who  will  favour  us  with 
authentic  information.  We  have  also  in  contemplation  arrangements 
which  will  enable  us  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  *  Unions '  accu- 
rately and  exclusively,  and  to  this  we  attach  much  importance.  In  all 
connected  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  shall  endeavour  faithfully 
to  fulfil  the  vocation  we  have  undertaken.] 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  admitted  into  Holy  Orders 
by  ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich : — 

DEAX30VS. — Charles  Henry  Angell,  A.B.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; 
William  Abbey,  St.  Bee's  College;  Arthur  Henry  Brereton,  A.B., 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  William  Hemy  Robert  Brickmoor, 
St  Bee's  College ;  Augustus  Cooper,  A.B.,  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge;  Heniy  Dawson,  A.B.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  by 
letters  (fimissoiy  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  Heniy  Gray  Ed- 
wards, St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  by  letters  dimissory  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  William  Felgate,  A.M.,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge; Henry  Temple  Frere,  A.B.,  Corpus  Christi  College ;  William 
Greeme  Gibson,  A.B.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  by  letters  dimissory 
from  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  John  Eddowes  Gladstone,  A  B.,  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford ;  Augustus  Barker  Hemsworth,  A.B.,  Trinitjr  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  Heniy  John  Huntington,  A.B.,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge ;  John  Lovick  Johnson,  A.B.,  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford ; 
Eothwell  Underwood  Moore  John  Johnson,  A.B.,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge;  George  Robinson  Kewley,  University  College,  Durham, 
by  letters  dimissory  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Mortimer  Mosely, 
A.B.,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  Thomas  John  Gordon  Marsham, 
A.B.,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  Aaron  Augustus  Morgan,  A.B., 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Lewis  Morgan,  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  by  letters  dimissory  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Hon. 
Aubrey  Richard  Spring  Rice,  A.M.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Hugh  Francis  Rose,  A.B.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  Tho- 
mas Frith  Salmon,  A.B.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  by  letters 
dimissoiy  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  Edward  Sayres,  A.B.,  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  ;  Henry  Swan,  A.B.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  by  letters  <Umissory  from  the  Archbishop  of  York;  Charles 
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William  Tennant,  St.  Bee^s  College ;  Heniy  Watts,  A.B.,  Corpus 
Cliristi  College,  Cambridge;  Williaii^  Charles  Williams,  A.B.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Priests. — Henry  Asker,  A.B.,  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge ; 
Valentine  Samuel  Barry  Blackee,  A.B.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  lUy- 
mond  Blathwayt,  A.B.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  Matthew 
Booth,  A.M.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  Robert  Heniy  Cob- 
bold,  A.B.,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambii^dge ;  John  Charles  Cot,  A.B., 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  William  Fellowes,  A.B.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Thomas  Lee  French,  A.B.,  Emanuel  College,  Cambrid^ ; 
Henry  Hale,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge;  Fr^e- 
rick  Charles  Halsted,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Francis  Hay- 
thorn,  St  Bee's  College ;  Bircham  Houcluui,  A.B.,  Sidney  Sussex  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge;  Anthony  Thomas  Hudson,  A.B.,  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Joseph  George  Jessop,  A.B.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Nar 
ihaniel  Peter  Edward  Lothbury,  A.B.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge; 
William  Nelson  Lucas,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Henry  Geo^e 
Maule,  A.B.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  George  Montagu,  A.B.,. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford ;  George  Frederick  Mox^gan,  A.M.,  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford ;  Thomas  Morgan,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  by 
letters  dimissory  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Heniy  Joseph  Mus- 
kett,  A.B.,  St.  Peter's  CoUe^e,  Cambridge;  John  Frederick  Noote, 
A.B.,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Henry  Valentine  Pickering,  A.B.y 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  George  Frederick  Pooley,  S.C.L., 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  William  George  Koyle,  A.B.^ 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  SeSi  William  Stevenson,  A.M.,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford ;  Charles  James  Fox  Taylor,  A.B.,  Trinity  Col>- 
lege,  Dublin ;  Thomas  William  Thompson,  A.B.,  Pembroke  CollegOi. 
Cambridge ;  William  Smyth  Thorpe,  A,B.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
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Art.  I. — Diary  in  France,  mainly  on  Topics  concerning  Edu- 
cation and  the  Church.  By  Chhistopheb  Wordsworth, 
D.D.    London,  1846. 

Who  shall  relate  or  classify  the  various  causes  that  urge  Eng- 
lishmen and  Englishwomen  to  rush,  first  across  the  Channel,  and 
then  into  print?  Sages  and  fools,  divines  and  jockies,  leaders  of 
fashion,  followers  of  quacks,  M.P/s  and  lawyers  seeking  an 
autumn's  recreation  after  the  life-shortening  toils  of  Westminster, 
dilettanti  lords,  and  ofBcers  on  half  pay,  all  pass  alike  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Continent,  from  the  Continent  to  the  publisher's; 
and  it  is  hard  if  among  them  all  the  stay-at-home  reader  cannot 
study  Paris  and  Pera,  Venice  and  Venezuela,  Madrid  and 
Massachusetts,  according  to  his  precise  individual  taste,  and 
derive  from  his  toiurist  the  exact  information  he  wishes  to 
receive.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  'Diary  in  France,'  is  essentially 
one  of  those  professional  books  that  will  find  its  class  of  in- 
terested readers,  and  not  be  met  with  in  the  circulating  library; 
will  be  studied  by  the  theologian,  read  by  the  politician;  and  if 
this  our  notice  of  it  can  induce  any  of  the  latter  class  to  pay  a 
deeper  attention  to  its  contents  tlian  they  otherwise  would,  we 
shall  be  well  content,  for  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  National  Education  in  England  is  assuming  a 
dangerous  character ;  and  that  unless  a  speedy  check  be  put  to 
the  advances  of  state  latitudinarianism,  tiie  social  and  political 
evils  which  now  afflict  France,  and  threaten  ere  long  to  again 
convulse  her  to  the  centre,  will  be  rife  in  our  own  hitherto 
more  favoured  country. 

The  danger  of  French  theories  and  French  practice  is  as 
great  now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  though  tlie  agencies 
Sirough  which  it  will  be  imported  are  strangely  altered.    Then, 
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it  was  the  mob ;  now^  it  is  the  minister : — ^then,  it  was  a  dream 
of  savage  equality  in  wealthy  and  rank,  and  power;  now,  it  is  a 
vision  of  rationalistic  Pantheism : — ^then,  all  the  forces  of  Church 
and  State  were  employed  in  preventing  the  virus  from  corrupting 
the  popular  mind;  now,  all  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  unscrupu- 
lously used  to  spread  the  infection  among  a  reluctant  people : — 
then,  the  appeal  of  English  authority  was  from,  now  it  is  to 
France :  let  us  then  answer  the  app^,  and  test  the  probable, 
the  inevitable  results  of  Irish  national  education,  Irish  colleges, 
English  privy  council  committees  of  education,  government 
inspectors  and  secretaries  of  education,  by  the  fruits  of  the 
full-blown  system  of  France.  There  the  theories  against  which 
the  House  of  Lords  so  augustly  protested  before  the  Sovereign, 
in  1839,  and  so  nearly  carried  into  practice  in  1846,  have  been 
triumphant  for  fifteen  years.  The  State  has  taken  into  its  own 
hands  the  education  of  the  male  youth  of  France,  and  set  aside 
alike  the  tuition  of  the  parent  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church; 
the  *  points  of  fiedth,'  for  which  *  graceless  zealots  fight,'  creeds 
and  sacraments,  Christianity  itself,  have  been  replaced  by  the 

f glorious  and  soul-satisfying  melange  of  'Thfeme  grec,  et  vers 
atin,  version,  grammaire,  histoire,  escrime,  g6ographie,  equita- 
tion, natation,  cosmographie,  allemand,  discours  latin,  gymnas- 
tiaue,  dessin,  amplifications,  physique,  musique  et  mitajmysique, 
£thique  et  math^matique,  chimie,  philosophic,  orthographe/  and 
with  what  result?  'That  the  lecturers  of  history  in  these 
colleges  have  inculcated  Rationalism,  and  have  assailed  the  truth 
of  fiitui-e  rewards  and  punishments;  their  philosophers  have 
impugned  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  have  denied  the  in- 
spiration of  the  prophecies;  their  metaphysicians  have  Ques- 
tioned the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  have  advocated  the  lawfulness 
of  suicide  and  of  a  community  of  wives ;  their  mathematicians 
have  laughed  to  scorn  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
Mosaic  records,  and  their  astronomers  have  become  the  propa- 
gandists of  atheism.'  And  that  their  pupils,  in  the  words  of 
the  liberal  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  are  neither  citizens  nor  saints, 
but  merit  by  their  notorious  profligacy  and  irreligion  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  by  the  Vicomte  de  Cormenin,  '  la  pire 
jeunesse  que  nous  ayons  eue  depuis  cinquante  ans,  pareille  aux 
eunucj^ues  du  serail'  The  latter  writer's  famous  pamphlet, 
*  Feu,  from  which  the  above  Quotations  are  taken,  most  fiiUy 
corroborates  all  Dr.  Wordswortn's  assertions  and  deductions  as 
to  French  education,  and  we  shall  more  than  once  again  in  the 
course  of  this  article  refer  to  his  biilliant  and  biting  satire. 

Such  then  is  the  result  of  State  Education  in  France,  and 
who,  conversant  in  any  degree  with  human  nature,  who,  that 
by  study  or  experience  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
downward  tenaencies  of  unaided  reason,  and  the  impure  in- 
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clinations  of  the  undisciplined  heart,  can  wonder  that  it  is  so? 
The  process  is  most  clear  and  simple,  the  consequence  most 
natural  and  inevitable.  The  charter  of  1830  acknowledged 
all  religions  as  equally  good,  and  secured  to  all  an  equal  main- 
tenance by  the  State,  but  the  State,  thus  essentially  irreligious— 
for  there  is  no  such  word  or  quality  as  omnireligious — claims  the 
education  of  its  youths ;  what  education  can  it  give  which  shall 
combine  in  one  system  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the 
Jew  and  the  Pantheist,  the  Mussulman  and  the  Rationalist? 
Clearly  only  that  which  shall  ignore  all  dogmatic  instruction,  and 
relegate  to  idle  moments  and  obscure  corners,  that  sacred  teach- 
ing without  which  all  the  sciences  and  the  arts  are  worse  than 
useless,  and  without  which  men  may  be  trained,  in  the  pregnant 
words  of  our  great  captain,  *  to  be  clever  devils,'  but  never  to 
be  good  Christians  or  loyal  subjects.  No  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  could  escape  with  impunity 
from  a  training  such  as  that ;  not  the  most  plodding,  the  least 
imaginative,  the  most  averse  from  change,  the  most  sober :  what 
hope  then  could  exist  for  France  ?  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  upon  that  ardent,  daring,  fickle  and  most  rebel- 
lious people  ?  That  people  whom  the  traditions  of  St.  Louis, 
the  visible  pomp  ana  splendour  of  a  magnificent  and  long 
descended  hierarchy,  the  yet  more  appealing  piety  of  Port 
Royal  and  Citeux,  the  sweetness  of  a  Pascal  and  a  Fenelon,  the 
wondrous  eloquence  and  worldwide  fame  of  a  Bourdaloue  and  a 
Bossuet — ^whom  creeds,  and  catechisms,  and  sacraments,  all 
failed  to  save  from  the  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  and  the  nameless 
blasphemies  and  impieties  of  the  first  revolution,  is  now  delibe- 
rately, and  against  the  prayers  and  reclamations  of  a  great  part 
of  itself,  handed  over  by  its  rulers  to  teachers  such  as  Rous- 
seau would  have  approved,  and  H6bert  sighed  to  denounce. 
Can  M.  Guizot,  or  M.  Michelet,  or  M.  Quinet,  controvert 
the  following;  clear  and  temperate  statement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Langres : — *  The  heads  of  the  University  feel  their  need  of 
religion,  of  its  morals,  and  its  doctrines ;  and  they  call  it  to 
their  aid.  But  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  Judaism,  Lutheranism, 
Calvinism,  &c.,  present  themselves  together  with  Catholicism. 
What  course  then  is  to  be  followed  ?  One,  you  sav,  and  one 
only :  namely,  to  lop  off  all  that  is  peculiar  m  each  of  tlicne 
creeds,  &c.,  and  to  adopt  a  formula  of  natural  religion ;  that  is, 
to  surrender  all  their  doctrines  up  to  indifference  and  scepticism. 
Yes,  but  what  is  this  eclectic  process  but  the  ruin  of  all  reliction? 
'  Disguise  as  you  will  this  false  position,  adopt  as  you  like,  in 
detail,  certain  formulas  ready  made  for  the  use  of  various  reli- 
gionists, yet  it  will  always  be  undeniable,  that  all  members  of 
our  University,  as  academies,  are  condemned  to  a  practical  and 
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material  indifference  to  all  religion.'  It  is  a  common  matter  of 
complaint  among  the  liberal  defenders  of  the  University,  both 
in  France  and  in  this  country,  that  the  language  used  by  its 
opponents  is  inordinately  violent  and  extravagant;  but  after 
learning  some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  certain  professors, 
we  think  our  readers  will  acree  with  us,  that  the  bishop,  in 
ascribing  to  the  heads  of  the  University  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
religion,  concedes  to  them  fully  as  much  as  their  warmest 
admirers  can  claim  for  them.  We  have  mentioned  M.  Qui  net; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  mention  the  University  without 
alluding  to  M.  Quinct,  the  most  prominent  man  in  its  ranks, 
the  most  bitter  if  not  the  most  successful  of  its  defenders :  two 
professors  in  the  College  of  France,  the  Christ  Church  or  the 
Trinity  of  Paris,  are  described  by  the  public  papers  as  having 
publicly  declared  in  their  lectures  that  tiiey  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes,  a  new  prophet,  whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world  to 
regenerate  it.  These  State  instructors  of  youth  are  Poles— 
M.  Adam  Mickiewicz,  and  M.  Towianski  (himself  the  new  Mes- 
siah). The  blasphemous  fools,  our  readers  would  naturally 
conclude,  were  immediately  refuted  by  their  French  fellow-pro- 
fessors, and  silenced  by  the  Government :  not  so ;  Dr.  Words- 
worth informs  us  that  neither  King,  nor  minister  of  instruction, 
nor  council,  has  interfered ;  and  so  far  from  the  other  professors 
denouncing  the  blasphemy,  we  find  the  following  note: — • 
*  M.  Edgar  Quinet  (Professor  of  the  College  de  France). 

'  Mais  ce  ni  sont  pas  seulement  quelques  adeptes  isol^s  qui  ont 
r6pondu  k  leur  appel,  et  ont  communie  avec  eux,  selon  leur  ex- 
pression. Un  autre  Professeur  du  College  de  France,  d6ja  connu 
par  divers  contingens  qu*il  a  apportes  a  Toeuvre  de  la  r^v^lation 
nouvelle,  s'^criait  en  pleine  stance,  a  la  fin  du  mois  dernier.  Je 
dois  constater,  saluer  comme  un  fait  important,  ce  qui  se  passe 
h  quelques  pas  d'ici  dans  Tenceinte  du  College  de  la  France. 
Au  nom  de  slaves,  le  premier  poete  des  slaves,  notre  cher,  notre 
hero'i^ue  Mickiewicz,  combat  de  sainte  parole  pour  une  cause 
qui  bien  souvent  se  confond  avec  la  notre.  Qui  jamais  a 
entendu  une  parole  plus  sincere,  plus  religieuse,  plus  Chr^tienne, 
plus  extraordinaire  que  celle  de  cet  exile,  au  milieu  d'un  reste 
de  son  peuple,  comme  le  prophete,  sous  les  saules  ?  &c.' 

Now,  are  these  two  Quinets  one  and  the  same  ?  If  so,  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  University  tliat  reckons  such  a  teacher  as  her 
brightest  luminary  ?  of  a  Government  that  can  defend  him,  and 
we  fear  we  must  add,  of  a  people  that  can  tolerate  such  tolera- 
tion ?  Any  how,  be  the  position  and  reputation  of  these  pro- 
fessors what  thejr  may,  what  a  disgrace  does  their  continued 
employment  inflict  upon  France,  aud  what  a  lesson  does  it 
afford  to  us  diat  no  ministerial  responsibility,  no  government 
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superintcr.j^cnce,  can  secure  a  system  of  latitudinarian  instruction 
from  blasphemies  so  revolting,  or  inflict  a  just  retribution  on 
the  salaried  offenders. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  miserable  Irish  Colleges  project, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  anxiously  exhorted  Parliament  to  remember 
that  the  professors  would  be  entirely  under  the  Government,  and 
pledged  nhnself,  that  should  heresy  be  even  suggested,  or  creeds 
tampered  with,  instant  dismissal  should  follow :  but  will  decorous 
Sir  Robert  Peel  do  more  in  this  respect  than  decorous  M.  Guizot? 
Is  the  former  less  captivated  by  science  than  the  latter?  What 
reason  have  we  to  hope  that  a  Quinet  would  be  dismissed  from 
Belfast,  when  sustained  at  the  Sorbonne? 

While  these  professors  are  inaugurating  their  new  deity  with 
all  the  tawdry  eloquence  of  Parisian  rhetoric,  at  symposia  and 
in  lecture  rooms,  M.  Michelet  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  vigorous  mind,  and  the  practised  skill  of  his  pensioned  pen, 
to  sunder  that  trustful  connexion  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  individuals  of  their  flocks,  without  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  cease  to  influence  the  conduct  of  her  people. 
M.  Michelet  probably  writes  and  acts  with  no  such  intent; 
but  the  whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  is,  by  creating  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  a  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  priests,  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  those  impious  follies,  to  which  so 
many  brilliant  fancies  and  keen  intellects  have  already  suc- 
cumbed in  Paris.  * Heureusement,'  exclaims  M.  de  Cor-- 
menin,  '  il  y  a  au-dessous  de  cette  soci6t6  d^cr^pite,  un  peuple 
laborieux  qui  bat  Tenclume,  tisse  le  coton,  et  retoume  la  terre. 
Voilji  la  veritable,  la  sincere  democratic,  la  d^mocratie  indus- 
trielle  et  fonciere,  celle  que  nous  defendons,  celle  que  nous  sou- 
tiendra,  celle  qui  fait  notre  force,  notre  nombre,  notre  courage, 
notre  moralite,  notre  independence  et  notre  espoir  !  Travaillez, 
mes  amis,  travaillez  a  lui  oter  la  foi  de  ses  pdres.  Irritez-la 
bien  au  profit  des  bourgeois  incr^dules,  a  votre  profit,  elle  qui 
est  peuple,  contre  les  pretres  qui  sont  peuple  comme  elle,  qui 
sent  tons  sortis  du  peuple,  du  has  peuple ! 

'  Et  puis,  lorsqu'il  ne  restera  plus  dans  ces  hommes  bons  et 
simples,  la  moindre  trace  de  TEvangile,  et  que  vous  les  aurez 
purges  et  expurg^s  de  toute  religion,  vous  pourrez  voir  comme 
ils  couleront  doucement  entre  les  bras  du  despotisme  ! 

*  Alors  quand  vous  les  apercevrez  s'agenouillant  aux  pieds  d'une 
sorcidre  et  s'adonnant  k  Tidolatrie  des  betes,  il  faudra  bien  que  je 
vous  fasse  ressouvenir  de  ce  que  je  vous  disais  et  de  ce  que  je 
vous  rfepdte,  qu  il  n'y  a  d'ind^pendence  que  parmi  les  hommes 
v6ritablement  religieux,  et  que  la  foi  seule  sauvera  la  liberte  !' 

To  an  English  ear  such  language  may  sound  exaggerated, 
unreal ;  we  cannot  fancy  the  lively,  intellectual  Parisian  turned 
into  a  worshipper  of  Belial,  or  Moloch :  the  nineteenth  century, 
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we  say,  is  surely  safe  from  such  old-world  sins  as  that :  we  shall 
not 

*  Hear  Gallic  maids  the  dirge  to  Thammuz  pour, 
And  mark  her  chiefs  the  orient  sun  adore.* 

Agreeable  sceptics,  pleasant  iniidels,  perhaps,  this  system  may 
make  them :  but  the  slaves  of  a  gross  and  foul  idolatry — ^never  ! 
Alas,  alas,  how  little  do  they  who  reason  thus  know  of  the 
human  heart,  how  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  atheism 
and  idolatry,  scepticism  and  superstition!  Scott,  when  he 
painted  that  tremendous  death-struggle  between  Bothwell  and 
Burley,  and  made  the  former  die  as  he  had  lived,  *  believing 
nothing,  hoping  nothing,  BXid  fearing  notliing,'  drew  no  ordinary 
character,  but  one  which  at  once  strikes  the  understanding  as 
awfully  original.  Who  wonders  that  the  impious  miscreants 
who  paid  divine  honours  in  Medenham's  desecrated  abbey  to  an 
animal,  fled  in  midnight  panic  from  the  supposed  appearance  of 
that  spirit  of  evil  whose  servants  in  truth  they  were  ?  And  so 
now  we  find  that  the  dark  warnings  of  M.  de  Cormenin  are 
already  fulfilled.  He  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  blindly 
believes  in  the  preternatural  power  of  a  mesmerist ;  they  who 
scoff  at  the  miracles  of  Revelation,  trembUng  crowd  the  ante- 
rooms of  magicians ;  they  who  deride  sacraments  make  use  of 
charms  and  potions.*  *  The  operation,'  says  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
*  real  or  believed,  of  magical  power,  which  seems  to  have  many 
votaries  in  this  place,  (Paris,)  is  a  very  fit  accompaniment  of 
those  other  delusive  pretences  to  supernatural  revelations  which 
have  been  before  noticed  in  these  pages.'  Well  may  he  add,  *  In- 
deed the  development  of  antichristianism  in  various  and  contrary 
forms,  which  at  present  strike  the  eye  so  forcibly  at  Paris,  can- 
not but  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions  with 
regard  to  the  explosions,  which  in  all  human  probability  will 
take  place  in  this  country  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  and 
will  not  only  shake  the  social  and  political  fabric  of  France  to 
its  foundations,  but  will  convulse  the  institutions  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Ere  long  the  world,  it  would  seem,  will  be  a  witness 
of  a  fierce  struggle  between  papal  and  infidel  principles.  The 
civil  powers  of  the  earth  will  probably  combme  against  the 
Popedom ;  but  with  what  allies  ?  and  with  what  results  ?  These 
are  grave  questions.' 

Truly  they  are  so ;  but  their  solution,  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  seem  very  difficult.    The  men  of  undisciplined 

*  <  I  must  mention  the  genaeless  and  rhapsodical  fanaticism  which  Infidelity  has  en- 
gendered, as  proved  by  the  numerous  pretenders  to  divine  revelations  and  miasionsy 
who  avenge  the  cause  of  religion  which  they  and  their  followers  have  outraged,  by 
showing  that  they,  incredulous  as  they  are,  are  the  ^aves  and  victims  of  the  most 
abject  superstition  and  sottish  credulity. '    (  P.  100. ) 
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lusts,  the  idolators  of  military  glory,  the  cr^isse  btmrgeaine  who 
see  nothing  to  venerate  above,  and  nothing  to  love  and  pity 
beneath  them,  the  sceptic  professors  of  the  University,  and  that 
miserable  vouth  whose  minds  they  have  formed,  and  whose 
souls  they  have  destroyed,  and  lastly,  those  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation wnom  the  State  would  not  let  the  Church  christianize 
through  her  Jesuits  and  religious  orders :  these  will  be  ranged 
on  the  one  side :  on  the  other  will  be  the  Church ;  her  nobles, 
and  her  peasants ;  and  if  over  her  ranks  waves  the  white  banner 
of  the  Bourbons,  say,  M.  Michelet  and  M.  Ouizot,  whose  fault 
will  that  be  ?  You,  sworn  to  the  Charter,  you,  creatures  of  the 
barricades,  you,  servants  and  advisers  of  a  citizen  king,  it  is  you 
who  have  forced  the  Catholics  of  France  to  the  feet  of  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  deprived  that  throne  of 
which  you  are  the  defenders,  of  all  that  aid  and  all  those  sanc- 
tions which  the  Church  ever  loves  to  impart  to  an  established 
order,  and  a  recognized  dynasty.  In  such  a  struggle  as  that, 
the  sympathies  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  English  Uni- 
versities, cannot  but  attach  themselves  warmly,  unhesitatingly, 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  French  Church;  and  we,  whose  fathers 
received  and  succoured  the  holy  victims  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  should  a  similar  need  arise,  shall  again  prove  by 
that  active  sympathy,  the  Catholicity  of  our  Church,  and  the 
strength  of  our  faith. 

But  important  as  are  the  notes  and  reflections  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth on  the  struggle  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  France,  and  full 
of  interest  as  that  struggle  is  to  us  in  England,  still  there  are 
other  subjects  treated  of  in  his  book,  and  other  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  it,  which  we  cannot  silently  pass  by. 

What  is  the  position  likely  to  be  assumed,  what  the  influence 
likely  to  be  exercised,  and  how,  by  the  Protestant  communities 
in  France  at  such  a  crisis?  To  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  know  whether  the  tendency 
of  French  Protestantism  is  upwards  towards  Catholicity,  or 
downwards  towards  Rationalism.  If  it  be  upwards,  then  indeed 
the  position  taken  by  Protestantism  may  be  glorious,  the  influ- 
ence exercised  most  happy  for  the  country,  and  France  may 
yet  again  be  saved  by  her  Huguenots,  albeit  from  a  far  more 
terrible  enemy  than  the  Catholic  League.  But  if,  as  is  the  case 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Protestantism  in  France  be  but 
another  name  for  heresy,  or  Rationalism,  then  must  its  forces 
be  joined  to  those  of  the  State,  and  its  influences  be  merged  in 
the  common  flood  of  irreligion  and  crime.  And  such  we  fear 
vrill  be  the  case.  Wanting  the  essentials  of  a  Church,  an  Epis- 
copate, and  an  apostolicaUy  ordained  priesthood,  the  French 
Protestants  have,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  drifted  about 
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without  chart  or  compass,  veering  now  towards  Lutheranism, 
now  towards  Calvinism ;  at  one  time  holding  the  main  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  at  another  contented  with  the  jejunest  hetero- 
doxy ;  until  now,  by  all  accounts,  even  by  their  own,  doubt,  in- 
differentism,  heresy,  and  confusion,  reign  triumphant  throughout 
their  motley  communities.  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  are  both 
paid  by  the  State,  and  it  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  for  the  pulpit 
of  a  Protestant  temple  to  be  occupied,  on  alternate  Sundays,  by 
preachers  of  the  rival  communions,  while  the  people,  hai-assed 
and  wearied  by  the  never-ending  controversies  and  arguments 
addressed  to  their  intellect  alone,  either  abandon  all  positive 
faith  in  despair,  and  shroud  themselves  in  gloomy  negations,  or 
become  the  fierce  partizans  of  a  particular  preacher,  to  symbolize 
with  whom  is  to  secure  heaven,  from  whom  to  differ,  is  to  merit 
damnation.  In  some  congregations  so  deeply  is  the  want  of  a 
positive  creed  and  dogmatic  teaching  fel^  that  the  English 
Liturgy,  or  portions  of  it,  is  regularly  used :  this  is  the  case  at 
Cherbourg,  m  the  congregation  of  which  M.  Guizot's  son-in-law 
is  pastor;  and  indeed  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  Exeter 
Hdl,  instead  of  attempting  to  convert  French  Roman  Catholics, 
would  expend  its  energy  in  introducing  orthodox  uniformity 
among  its  French  Prot^tant  allies.  '  The  Church  of  the  Ora- 
toire,*  our  author  was  told  by  an  English  clergyman,  long  resi- 
dent in  France,  *  has  degenerated  into  a  school  of  Socinianism, 
which  has  an  advocate  in  a  so-called  Protestant  publication, 
conducted  by  reformed  ministers — ihib  Archives  duChristianisme, 
Miserable  indeed  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  France.  Unhappily,  too,  in  Paris,  they  are  led  by 
one  or  two  persons  of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence.* 

Bishop  Luscombe,  in  his  recent  Pastoral,  speaks  of  *  the 
present  state  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  particularly  of  those 
who  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Reformed  Church;  their  pastors 
are  mostly  rigid  Calvinists,  or  are  Socinians.  The  most  opposite 
doctrine  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  is  preached  from  the 
same  pulpits :  on  alternate  Sundays  preachers  and  congregations 
are  changed.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  exchange  pul- 
pits, thus  giving  proof  of  the  laxity  of  their  religious  principles, 
and  disregard  of  unifoim  doctrine  and  order,  and  of  all  that 
churchmen  hold  dear.' 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  being  the  noimal  state 
of  French,  and  indeed  Continental  Protestantism,  so  little  is 
done  by  members  of  the  English  Church  to  show  they  prize  the 
blessings  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  foreign  Protestants 
are  deprived — so  much  to  prove  how  loosely  their  cnurchmanship 
is  worn  by  them,  how  inaifferent  they  are  to  heresy  and  schism. 
Shall  we  be  accused  of  a  deficient  loyalty  when  we  say  that  we 
prefer  the  minute  care  with  which  chaplains^  and  chauces,  and 
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patens  were  selected  to  accompany  Prince  Charles  on  his  ro- 
mantic expedition  to  Madrid,  to  the  indifFerentism,  to  use  no 
harsher  term^  which  has  characterized  Queen  Victoria's  foreign 
excursions.  What  opinion  could  the  pious  Catholics  of  Cologne, 
or  the  rationalistic  illuminati  of  Young  Germany  foim  of  the 
religious  belief  pf  England,  when  they  saw  the  temporal  head  of 
her  Church,  ^femme  a  la  fois  Reine  et  Papesse,'  as  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  is  pleased  to  term  our  sovereign, 
steaming  up  their  father  Rhine,  attended  by  ^  lords  and  ladies 
gay,'  statesmen  and  coiffeurs,  cooks  and  equerries,  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  and  beauty  too  of  England's  court,  but  not  by 
even  one  solitary  priest,  to  show  the  royal  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  England's  Church  ?  Could  such  an  exhibition  diminish  the 
conviction  prevalent  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  that  we  are 
not  Christians,  or  tend  to  persuade  the  fermenting  mass  of 
German  Protestantism  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  apos- 
tolic episcopate  ?  Nor  does  the  general  conduct  of  Englishmen 
abroad  stand  out  in  favourable  distinction  from  that  so  unfortu- 
nately jpursued  by  their  queen.  To  begin  with  her  representa- 
tives :  how  seldom  is  it  that  the  chapels  of  the  English  embas- 
sies are  regularly  attended  by  the  ambassador  or  minister.  In 
many  instances,  their  systematic  absence  is  notorious ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  mischief  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country  resulting  from  such  conduct.  Then  the  complete  aliena- 
tion from  Roman  Catholicism,  the  prying,  irreverent,  scoffing, 
disgraceful  behaviour  in  holiest  places  at  hoUest  times  which 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  allow  themselves ;  the  indiscri- 
minating  fraternization  with  multiform  Protestantism,  Luther- 
anism  at  Coburg,  Calvinism  at  Geneva,  Arianism  at  Zurich;  the 
ungenerous  and  spiteful  attempts  at  individual  conversions, 
against  the  spirit  of  our  church,  and  the  protests  of  our  bishops, — 
all  combine  to  render  the  religious  aspect  of  Englishmen  abroad 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  to  make  us  wish  for  a  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  episcopal  authority  by  Bishops  Luscombe  and  Tom- 
linson.  The  former  bishop,  we  are  glad  to  see  from  Dn 
Wordsworth's  account,  is  alive  to  the  evils  we  have  hastily 
ti*aced  out;  and  from  the  found  learning  of  the  latter,  and  nice 
appreciation  of  his  own  duties,  and  the  rights  of  other  churches, 
we  anticipate  a  great  improvement  in  the  tone  and  demeanour 
of  Anglo-Catholicism  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Truly,  ^  if  Englishmen  and  English  families  are  to  reside  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  could 
be  devised,  with  the  consent  of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries, for  a  more  regular  organization  of  English  congregations, 
and  for  a  better  superintendence  over  them  than  now  exists. 
The  want  of  church  discipline  is  nowhere  more  felt  than  in  our 
foreign  congregations;  witness  the  miserable  schism  which  is 
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BOW  dividing  the  English  residents  at  Boulogne !  These  con-- 
gregations,  if  well  ordered,  might  be  the  means  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  religious  unity  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
foreign  churches.  Now  they  only  serve  to  widen  the  breach. 
Again,  there  are  the  fabrics  of  our  foreign  places  of  worship, 
sustained  in  the  most  objectionable  way  by  payments,  sometimes 
within  the  church-doors,  for  sittings,  so  much  for  each  service, 
as  in  a  theatre.  How  many  persons,  who  go  abroad  for  health, 
or  recreation,  or  what  not,  would  be  glad  to  have  their  pcuaporU 
taxed  for  the  support  of  English  places  of  worship  in  those 
countries  which  they  are  about  to  visit,  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  under  proper  control,  and  that  provision  was  made  in  them 
for  the  poer.^ 

These  are  most  wise  and  Just  observations,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  trace  throughout  the  '  Diary'  the  friendly  tone  always  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  the  French  Divines  with  whom 
he  conversed.  Such  is  unquestionably  the  language  in  which 
the  English  Church  would  wish  to  address  her  French  sister ; 
such  the  temper  in  which  Bossuet  and  Bull  corresponded,  and 
Wake  negociated  for  an  alliance  between  Canterbury  and  Paris. 
How  tolerant,  yet  how  firm,  how  Catholic,  yet  how  English,  has 
ever  been  the  course  of  our  Church  since  the  Reformation ;  con- 
demning not  other  particular  churches  for  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  vindicating  her  own ;  rejecting  communion  with  no 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  submitting  to  be  rejected  by 
east  and  west  rather  than  swerve  from  the  truth;  and  now 
anxious  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  peace  and  unity !  The  in- 
teresting memoir  suomitted  five  years  ago  to  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  the  style 
adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  addressii^  the  eastern  patriarchs  and  bishop,  Mr. 
Palmer's  labours  in  Russia,  and  now  these  friendly  disputations 
in  Paris,  are  all  earnest  of  the  growing  yearnings  after  religious 
union  which  are  felt  at  present  throughout  Christendom.  Even 
politicians  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  people  divided  by  religious 
natred,  though  united  under  one  crown,  cherish  antagonistic 
affections,  lean  to  adverse  policies;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  we  see  tne  great  and  wise  schemes  of  Stuart 
kings,  and  Stuart  divines,  favoured  after  a  clumsy  fashion  it  is 
true,  but  still  favoured  by  a  Guelphic  court,  and  a  revolution  par- 
liament !  The  reunion  of  Christendom !  compared  to  this  what 
are  the  paltry  squabbles  that  attract  so  much  of  our  political  re- 
gard !  In  this  should  we  look  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  the 
restoration  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  to  the  empire ;  nor 
must  we  imagine  that  England  would  alone  gain  by  so  happy  an 
event,  and  tliat  Rome  can  afford  to  despise  it ;  the  truth  is  far 
otherwise.    In  the  internecine  fight  that  Rome  wiU  shortly  have 
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to  wage  against  infidelity  and  lawlessness,  England  will  possess 
an  immense  influence ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Vatican  whether  in  America  and  China,  Australia  and  the  East, 
cm  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Ireland^  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  approaching  crisis  is  a  hearty  ally,  a  jealous  neutral,  or  an 
ayowea  enemy. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  visited  the  Institution  des  Soeurs  de 
Charity  Protestantes,  established  in  1842  near  the  Barridre  de 
Charenton,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it.  *•  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  conductors  of  this  establishment  desire  to  make  it  a 
religious  one ;  the  walls  are  inscribed  with  numerous  Scripture 
texts;  there  are  Bibles  in  aUthe  rooms  of  the  sisters;  and  there 
is  a  chapel  in  the  building  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  sing- 
ing psalms,  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  morning  and 
evening  daily.  But  here  comes  out  an  unhappy  want  of  prin- 
cipkj  a  defect  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  system.  The  institu- 
tion is  under  the  control  jointly  of  the  two  different  Protestant 
communions  recognized  and  paid  by  the  State  in  France,  viz. 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Lutheran  or  Confession  of 
Augsburg ;  hence  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  common  creed^  and 

no  basis  of  unity.    The  chapel  has  a  pulpit ;  but  no  altar 

The  superioi'  put  into  our  hands  several  printed  reports  of  their 
proceedings.  I  will  only  refer  to  one,  the  most  recent,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  annual  service  in  the  chapel  above  de- 
scribed of  this  institution.  It  there  appears  that  this  anniversary 
was  opened  with  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  a  psalm,  and  by 
Jive  consecutive  sermons  or  homilies  preached  by  Jhe  different 
pastors/  but  on  this  solemnity,  which  was  so  honoured  by 
preaching  J  there  was  no  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion ; 
indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  these  sisters  and  their 
pastors,  who  form  (as  they  suppose)  one  religious  society ^  to 
meet  together  to  celebrate  the  divinely  appointed  feast  of  unity 
in  the  dhristian  church  !  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  societies 
of  Sisters  of  Charity,  which  may  be  formed  in  England  and  other 
countries,  may  imitate  this  institution  at  the  Barridre  de  Charenton 
in  an  earnest  resolve  to  be  religious  and  Christian  establish- 
ments; but  that  they  may  avoid  the  deplorable  error  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  of  building  on  a  false  foundation,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  things  that  are  incompatible ;  and  so  defeating 
its  own  designs.'  Dr.  Wordsworth  will  be  happy  to  hear 
that  while  he  was  penning  these  lines,  active  steps  were  being 
taken  in  London  to  form  on  a  humble  scale  a  society  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  communion  with  the  English  Church,  and  that  the 
six  months'  experience  which  has  followed  its  establishment  most 
amply  justifies  the  earnest  and  sanguine  language  in  which 
Southey  so  repeatedly  expressed  his  anxiety  to  witness  the  forma- 
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tion  of  an  English  Order  of  Mercy.  We  trust  that  ere  long  in 
each  of  our  large  towns  an  unobtrusive,  ever-working,  pious  body 
of  Sisters  of  Charity,  living  under  a  strict  rule,  and  acting  in 
every  minutest  particular  as  the  handmaids  of  the  Church,  will 
be  found  ministering,  as  only  woman  can  minister,  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  miseries  and  ignorance  of  the  destitute  and  uncared  for. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  M.de  Cormenin's  beautiful 
tribute,  as  well  deserved  as  beautiful,  to  the  women  of  France, 
who  may  justly  be  termed  the  preservers  of  French  faith. 
'  Dieu,  dans  sa  pr^voyante  sagesse,  a  voulu  que  ce  qui  p6rissait 
par  I'homme,  se  sauvat  par  la  femme*  Les  femmes  ont  retenu 
cette  viriUt^  de  Tame  qui  n'a  point  de  sexe,  et  que  les  hommes 
ont  perdue  dans  les  debauches  de  doute  et  de  la  matiere.  Les 
femmes  ont  pris  sur  leurs  maris  cette  sorte  d'empire  que  les 
esprits  fermes  prennent  toujours  sur  les  esprits  foibles.  Les 
femmes  enseignent  a  leurs  jeunes  fils  ces  lefons  divines  de 
morale  et  de  religion  que  les  colleges  universitaires  et  quasi-uni- 
versitaires  ne  peuvent  pas  tout-a  fait  leur  desapprendre ;  les 
femmes  ne  peuvent  pas  ne  pas  croire,  parce  qu'elles  ont  besoin 

de  force  pour  elles-memes  et  pour  les  autres. Oui,  la 

charity,  la  sublime  charity  que  Fhomme  ne  pratique  pas,  entretient 
continuellement  chez  les  femmes,  la  source  vive  de  leur  foi.    Que 
la  femme  laisse  done  a  Thomme  Tor,  le  pouvoir,  Tagiotage  et  le 
sophisme !     Qu'elle  garde  pour  elle  le  gouvernement  moral  des 
esprits,  ce  gouvernement  qui  est  le  signe  le  plus  manifeste  des 
creatures  que  Dieu  a  faites  4  son  image  !     Les  hommes  officiels 
ont  abdique  le  commandement  de  leur  esp^ce.     C'est  a  la  femme 
a  le  reprendre  et  a  Texercer  dans  le  sein  du  foyer  domestique, 
avec  la  sainte  autorit6  d'une  Spouse  et  d'une  mdre. .....     On  a 

fait,  je  le  sais,  on  fait  encore  des  efforts  inou'is  pour  corroropre 
la  morality  de  la  famille.  On  a  dessous  Thomme,  on  vent  dis- 
soudre  la  femme.  La  femme  a  rfesiste,  elle  r6sistera.  Elle 
s'adossera  k  la  religion,  dans  ce  monde  officiel  qui  s'Sbranle  et 
qui  craque  de  toutes  parts,  etelle  restera  debout,  pour  les  relever, 
au  milieu  de  nos  mines ! ' 

Yes !  if  in  the  coming  struggle  religion  is  to  triumph,  the 
victory  under  God  will  be  owing  to  the  women  of  France,  tliey, 
who  when  impiety  and  irreligion  tyrannized  over  every  ville  and 
commune  in  France,  when  the  churches  even  in  the  south,  among 
the  thickets  of  the  Bocage,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Bearnois, 
were  deserted  by  their  fathers,  and  husbands  and  brothers,  still 
knelt  on  the  hallowed  floor,  and  dared  to  profess  their  unfalter- 
ing belief  in  a  God  !  The  children  they  then  took  with  them  to 
Mass  or  Catechism,  are  now  the  active  generation  of  France ;  it 
is  among  tliem  that  De  Cormenin  counts  his  religious  repubU- 
cans^  Montalembert  his  non-political  Catholics,  La  Rocheja- 
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quelin  his  fearless  legitimists.  It  is  they  who  ere  long  will  be 
called  upon  to  save  that  Faith  their  mothers  gave  them,  that 
France  they  love  so  well,  though  so  discordantly. 

For  the  reason  assigned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
we  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  signs  of  evil  recorded  in  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  '  Diary ; '  but  many  and  disheartening  as  they  are, 
conckisive  as  they  wdl  seem,  we  trust,  against  that  false  and  cold 
and  miserable  Philosophy  that  has  produced  them,  the  France  of 
1845  presents  much  of  a  more  hopeful  character,  is  rife  with  a 
thousand  indications  of  ardent  piety,  reviving  learning,  sustained 
faith,  and  religious  boldness.  The  streets  which  ten  years  ago 
scarce  tolerated  the  outward  garb  of  Priesthood,  are  now  thronged 
with  Seculars  and  Regulars.  That  Church  whose  supplicating 
voice  in  1830  was  stifled  and  despised,  is  now  publicly  admo- 
nishing a  King,  and  rebuking  his  Ministers;  then  the  mob  of 
Paris  was  employed  in  destroying  an  Archbishop's  Palace,  now 
the  people  of  Avignon  are  rising  to  defend  by  arms  a  religious 
order  proscribed  by  the  State.  Then  the  juste  milieu  was  scep- 
tical, Republicism  is  now  Catholic ;  to  be  a  cur6  was  then  to  be 
in  danger ;  to  be  a  Jesuit  is  to  be  popular  to-day. 

It  is  doubtless  a  keen  and  mortified  perception  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  this  reaction,  that  animates  the  philosophers  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  politicians  of  the  juste  milieu,  to  their 
fierce  defence  of  the  University,  and  their  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  French  Church ;  and  thus  every  month,  every 
day,  instead  of  lessening  the  virulence  of  the  antagonist  forces, 
but  imparts  zeal  and  confidence  to  the  demands  of  the  one, 
and  bitterness  to  the  resistance  of  the  other.  How  soon  open 
war  will  be  declared,  what  form  that  war  may  assume,  who  will 
remain  the  victors  of  it,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  may  be 
that  disregarding  the  passionate  convictions  of  the  hardy  pea- 
santry of  the  South,  the  State  will  proceed  to  break  up  by  violence 
the  religious  bodies  the  illegality  of  which  has  been  proclaimed^ 
and  that  violence  may  be  opposed  by  violence.  But  come 
the  struggle  when,  and  in  what  shape  it  may,  our  sympathies 
must  be  with  the  enslaved,  persecuted  French  Church,  and  the 
lesson  we  derive  from  the  melancholy  drama  acted  before  our 
eyes — to  resist  in  time  the  insidious  advances  of  State  Latitudi- 
narianism  and  State  Control ;  and  while  we  seek  not  to  restrain 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  People,  to  be  equally  jealous 
and  forward  in  maintaining  the  far  more  important,  far  more 
beneficent,  and,  alas  that  it  should  be  so  !  far  more  easily  sub- 
verted Liberty  of  the  Church  ! 
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Art.  II. — Jn  Appeal  to  the  Editors  of  ike  Times  Newspaper 
in  behalf  of  the  Working  CiasseSf  being  a  Survey  of  tlie 
Conduct  of  that  Journal  during  the  last  Autumn,  on  the 
most  important  Subjects  of  the  Day.  By  two  Lay  Members 
of  the  Church.     London,  1845. 

Wb  have  no  intention  of  making  ourselves  parties  in  the  contest 
between  the  Times  and  the  authors  of  this  *  Appeal  */  much  less 
would  we  appear  as  the  apologists  of  the  former.  It  is  well  able 
to  vindicate  itself ;  and  even  wei*e  our  aid  requested,  we  should 
not  think  it  our  duty  to  give  it,  as  we  cannot  but  admit  that  its 
conduct  has  been  most  unscrupulous.  There  are  few  things 
easier  than  the  task  of  dilating  on  the  misery  of  the  working 
classes.  It  requires  no  great  intellectual  or  moral  effort  to  set 
forth  the  overwnelming  importance  of  the  condition  of  England 
question.  Those  who  choose  to  plead  the  cause  of  Will  Fern 
and  Trotty  Veck,  against  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  and  Alderman 
Cute,  or  emulate  Punches  artists  in  pourtraying  death  as  the 
labourer's  best  friend,  and  holding  out  the  incendiary  torch  in 
the  distance,  as  0*Connell  holds  out  physical  force  as  a  thing 
to  which  it  is  natural,  though  not  justifiable,  to  resort,  will 
always  be  sure  of  gaining  attention,  more  especially  when,  as  is 
now  unhappily  the  case,  there  is  real  and  indisputable  matter  for 
complaint  'they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  parliamentary  op- 
position: debarred  from  the  sweets  of  government,  they  are 
likewise  exempted  from  its  manifold  cares :  they  can  abuse  their 
adversaries  at  will,  without  being  expected  to  bring  forward  any 
measures  of  their  own,  and  let  the  world  know  what  is  good 
as  well  as  what  is  not. 

Agreeing,  however,  as  we  do,  with  most  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Times  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  yet  find  in  it 
things  which,  we  think,  may  fairly  be  commented  upon.  To 
censure  those  who  ignore  the  facts  of  political  economy  is  one 
thing;  to  demand  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  Malthusian 
svstem  is  another.  We  do  not  profess  in  any  way  to  discuss 
the  whole  Question  at  issue ;  we  only  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
for  those  wno,  believing  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  political 
economy,  still  think  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately 
explained  by  its  professors;  and  for  such  a  plea  we  trust  we 
shall  find  matter  enough  without  travelling  beyond  the  *  Appeal/ 
Something  of  the  kind  would  seem  to  be  required  in  a  Review 
emanating  from  the  New  Generation.  They  have  risen  into 
notice  chiefly  on  account  of  their  sympathy  with  the  poor ;  and 
the  works  of  labourers  in  the  same  field  accordingly  claim 
respectful  consideration  at  their  hands.  '  As  common  sense  and 
common  modesty,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  *  Appeal/  (p.  3,) 
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'suggest  a  reference  to  the  masters  of  medicine  when  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  a  disorder  which  aflSicts 
the  human  frame;  so  also  they  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
masters  of  poUtical  economy,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  the 
cause  and  nature  of  a  disorder  which  afflicts  the  body  economical 
— ^the  body  whose  constitution  they  have  analyzed,  and  of  which 
it  is  their  province  to  examine  and  explain  the  various  affections/ 

In  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  '  Appeal/  independently  of  the 
strength  of  its  arguments,  there  is  much  to  commend.  We 
observe  throughout  sincere  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  a  constant  reference  to  Christian  principles, 
as  supplying  the  true  means  for  such  improvement,  and,  in  fact> 
affordingthe  only  light  in  which  the  subject  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, ^he  language,  also,  is  for  the  most  part  at  once  tern* 
perate  and  earnest,  avoiding  any  excess  either  of  invective  or 
forbearance,  and  preserving  a  middle  position  of  dignified  self- 
respect — for  the  most  pait,  we  say ;  because  there  are  instances 
of  attack  for  the  sake  of  attack,  imputation  of  motives,  and 
other  rhetorical  artifices,  which,  however  provoked  by  the 
tactics  of  the  adversam  can  only  weaken  the  appellants'  cause, 
and  impair  the  effect  oi  the  calm,  scholar-like  current  of  thought 
visible  through  the  whole  course  of  their  reasoning.  Thus  much 
it  is  only  justice  to  premise,  as  by  not  entering  into  the  particular 
case  of  the  Times,  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  bestowmg  much 
praise  where  much  is  due,  and  assume  the  more  unpleasant  task 
of  arguing  points  of  difierence,  and  in  some  measure  addressing 
a  counter-appeal  to  the  appealers  themselves. 

After  stating  their  case,  and  premising  that  those  whose  ezer* 
tions  are  sucn  as  to  obstruct  the  removal  of  want  may  be 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  the  working  classes,  the  authors  of 
the  *  Appeal,'  in  the  words  quoted  above,  point  to  the  political 
economists  as  those  ex  vi  termini  best  qualified  to  explain  the 
cause  of  want,  and  show  that  Malthus  and  others  agree  in 
ascribing  it  to  '  a  certain  power  of  the  human  race  to  multiply 
more  rapidly  than  food.'  In  a  note  they  express  themselves 
'  so  sensible  of  the  formidable  prejudices  against  the  name  of 
Malthus  which  prevail  among  the  uninformed,  and  have  been 
fomented  by  the  unscrupulous,  that,  after  mentioning  his  name 
as  they  have  done,  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal 
and  deliberate  profession  of  humble  devotion  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  England.' 
(p.  4.)  Here  we  would  make  our  first  point  of  appeal.  We 
are  not  going  for  one  moment  to  vindicate  the  language  which 
has  been  held  by  many  assailants  of  Mr.  Malthus — by  a  writer 
in  BlackwoodPa  Magazine^  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  235,)  who  has  bor* 
rowed  Southey's  nickname  of  ^  the  Satanic  school '  to  describe 
the  political  economists  as  a  body — by  Mr.  Sadler's  biographer. 
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tod  even  by  Mr.  Sadler  himself,  many  of  whose  invectives  can- 
not be  justified  according  to  any  rules  of  controversy,  and  claim 
for  political  economy,  as  the  parent  of  bitter  disputing,  a  rank 
only  second  to  theology  itself.     It  must  be  asked,  however,  is 
there  no  cause  for  these  'prejudices*?     Is  it  credible  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  pailicular,  a  man  whose  good  intentions  none  can 
doubt,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  scientific  success,  should 
have  been  betrayed  into  such  strong  expressions  without  any 
provocation?    And  yet  the  authors  of  the  *  Appeal'  speak  as  if 
the  prejudice  were  wholly  gratuitous — as  if  Mr.  Maithus  had 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  put  forth  any  but  the  most 
praiseworthy  sentiments.    We  are  told  (p.  13)  'Aristotle  and 
Flato  both  perceived  the  same  power  oi  population,  and  the 
misery  by  wnich  its  exercise  is  followed,     ihey  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Maithus  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ou^ht  to  be  entoun- 
tered.     They  recommended  the  use  of  infanticide,  and  laws  for- 
bidding early  marriages ;  Mr.  Maithus  recommended  education/ 
But  we  are  not  told  that  Mr.  Maithus,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  work,  proposed  '  a  regulation  to  be  made,  that  no  child,  bom 
from  any  marriase  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child,  bom  two 
years  from  the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish 
assistance.'    We  are  not  told  that  he  there  drew  out  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  for  the  disobedient:  —  'All  parish  assistance 
should   be  most  rigidly  denied  to  him;   and  if  the  hand  of 
private  charity  be  stretched  forth  in  his  relief,  the  interests  of 
numanity  imperiously  require  that  it  should  be  administered 
very  sparingly.     He  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his 
family  to  starve  for  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions/ 
(P.  539.)    Above  all,  we  are  not  told  of  nis  assertion,  (in  the 
same  edition,  p.  559,)  that  indiscriminate  profli^cy,  as  practised 
by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  would  be  equally  justifiable  with  indis- 
criminate charity.     Had  it  been  admitted  that  such  sentiments 
were  once  published  by  Mr.  Maithus,  the  prejudice  against  his 
philosophy  would  scarcely  have  been  wondered  at,  however 
much  It  might  have  been  lamented.     We  know  that  he  after- 
wards witlidrew  them,  and  we  can  make  allowances  for  extreme 
statements  made  in  giving  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  a 
favourite  system ;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  words . 
have  not  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  have  clung  to 
the  public  mind  as  tenaciously  as  is  usually  the  case  with  start- 
ling paradoxes,  more  especially  when  the  subject  is  a  new  one. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  imputation  of  inhumanity,  and 
even  of  immorality,  should  have  attached  to  his  whole  system. 
Men,  it  is  true,  may  have  taken  up  too  readily  witli  first  impres- 
sions; but  such  is  the  general  law  of  human  nature;  and  those 
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who  write  for  them  must  write  for  them  as  under  that  law. 
'  Nescit  vox  missa  reverti'  is  a  most  solemn  warning,  and  not 
less  true  than  solemn.  An  opinion  once  put  forth  oecomes  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  it  is  crystallized  at  once  into  a  fact,  and  no 
after  efforts  can  decompose  or  dissolve  it.  An  error  thus 
promulgated  is  gifted  with  powers  which  cannot  be  revoked: 
if  successful,  it  leads  many  astray ;  if  unsuccessful,  it  injures  for 
all  time  its  author's  claim  to  a  hearing,  and  imparts  its  own 
colour  to  the  truth  among  which  it  lies,  so  that  ooth  are  alike 
looked  upon  as  false  and  monstrous.  Deeply  must  Mr.  M althus 
have  regretted  the  extravagances  into  which  he  once  was  led^  not 
only  for  their  own  sake,  but  from  a  painful  sense  of  the  blow 
dealt  thereby  to  his  own  usefulness,  and  still  more  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  science  of  which  he  stood  forth  as  the  hiero- 
phadt.  We  are  not  displeased  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Malthusian 
system  in  the  ^  Appeal/  with  its  sharp  outline  rounded  off,  and 
its  roughnesses  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  steady 
current  of  general  opinion ;  but  we  do  complain  of  its  being 
insinuated  that  it  is  against  its  present  form  tnat  the  assaults  of 
national  prejudice  have  always  been  directed ;  we  do  complain 
of  a  suppression  of  the  fact  that  the  outline  was  ever  sharper, 
the  surface  ever  less  polished,  than  we  now  see  them.  We  can- 
not look  upon  such  pleading  as  fair,  either  to  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Malthus  or  the  public  at  large,  and  we  appeal  against  it 
accordingly. 

Such,  then,  they  tell  us,  the  political  economists  unite  in 
declaring  to  be  the  cause  of  existing  distress — the  excess  of 
population  over  food ;  and  the  remedy  which  they  prescribe  is 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes :  '  such  education  as  would 
correct  their  prejudices,  increase  their  self-respect,  elevate  their 
minds,  and  more  especially  impart  that  degree  of  moral  and 
religious  principle  which  would  most  effectui^y  deter  them  from 
the  habit  of  marrying  without  the  means  of  rearing  families  in 
comfort'  (P.  8.)  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  they  proceed, 
that  the  Timea^  being  par  excellence  the  patron  of  the  poor, 
must  have  raised  its  voice  most  loudly  and  unceasingly  in  asser- 
tion of  their  claim  on  the  government  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  They  find,  however,  the  Times  filled  up  witli  com* 
plaints  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  neglect  of  the  rich, 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
habits  of  the  one,  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  other  to  pro- 
vide an  educational  remedy.  How,  they  ask,  can  such  conduct 
be  accounted  for  ?  Does  the  Times  question  the  tendenc]^  of 
population  to  double  itself  in  twenty  years,  and  the  physical 
unpossibilitv  of  producing  sustenance  enough  for  numbers  so 
increasing  m  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  English  soil  ? 
Does  it,  does  any  one,  deny  either  the  tendency  of  population 
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to  excess,  or  the  inference  that  this  tendency  ou^t  to  be 
restrained?  *Such  are  the  arguments  (they  maintam)  wpro* 
priate  to  the  anti-Malthusian  politician,  or  politician  who  aeniea 
that  a  permanent  imm-oyement  in  the  comforts  of  the  lower 
classes  is  desirable.'  (r.  17.)  But  no  such  chamfHonB,  it  seema^ 
are  found.  'Anti-Malthusian  political  economists,  or  political 
economists  who  disf^ree  with  Mr.  Malthus  about  the  principle 
of  population,  have  not  appeared.'  (P.  18.) 

Now  surely,  to  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  political 
economy,  this  must  appear  a  most  extraordinary  assertion.  We 
were  before  told  that  an  unaccountable  prejudice  existed  against 
Mr.  Malthus's  views,  and  now  we  hear  mat  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  refute  them.  An  exception  is  indeed  made,  in  a 
note,  in  favour  of  M.  Simondi;  but  'no  importance  is  attached 
to  his  dissent'  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  behalf  that  we  would 
appeal  No ;  we  are  thinking  of  one  much  nearer  home ;  one 
who,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  was  known  both  to  the  scientific 
and  unscientific  public ;  one  who,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  by 
writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  advocated  the  cause  of  the  lower 
orders,  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  poor;  a  political 
economist,  though  no  Malthusian.  Have  the  authors  of  the 
*  Appeal'  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Sadler  ?  Do  they  happen 
to  know  that,  in  1830,  he  published  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work, 
to  disprove  Mr.  Malthus's  theory,  and  assert  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  true  law  of  population  ?  They  might  have  inferred  that 
his  book  was  considered  of  some  importance,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  reviewed  both  by  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterhfj  the 
former  of  which  he  answered,  and  was  retaliated  upon  by  it  ac- 
cordingly. They  might  have  found  that  he  was  looked  upon  by 
the  partisans  of  Mr.  Malthus  as  their  greatest  enemy.  They^ 
might  have  known,  too,  that  many  people  regarded  him  as  by 
no  means  unsuccessful  in  his  struggle;  that  Mr.  Malthus's 
work,  which  had  before  always  fetched  its  full  price  of  24«.,  was 
a  few  years  afterwards  sold  off  at  6s.  9d.  per  copy,  and  may 
now  be  obtained  for  something  Uke  that  sum,  thus  realising  the 
prophecy  of  the  publisher  to  Mr.  Sadler,  that  he  would  destroy 
a  copyright  which  had  cost  him  five  hundred  guineas.  Mr^ 
Sadler  may  not  have  succeeded,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
did  fight — the  fact  is  perfectly  notorious;  and  it  is  as  inex- 
cusable in  a  Malthusian  political  economist  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  his  existence,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Frenchman  not  to 
have  heard  of  Wellington,  or  in  an  Englishman,  of  Bonaparte. 

We  might  imitate  the  interrogations  of  tlie  'Appeal'  to  the 
Times,  stating  every  conceivable  hypothesis  in  the  process  of 
the  inquiry.  Why  is  not  Mr.  Sadler  mentioned  ?  Can  it  be 
from  ignorance  that  such  a  man  ever  wrote?  Surely  not:  a 
student  may  confine  his  reading  as  exclusivdy  as  he  pleases  to 
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the  Malthosian  side  of  the  question ;  but  the  name  of  Sadler 
must  steal  upon  him  now  and  then.  It  is  a  name  not  wholly 
forgotten ;  it  is  sometimes  even  now  mentioned  incidentally  in 
newspapers  and  reviews.  Is  it  from  a  wish  to  show  that  the 
appellants  do  not  consider  him  as  a  political  economist?  Yet 
they  might  at  all  events  have  said  as  much,  were  it  only  out  of 
respect  to  those  of  their  readers  who  may  have  been  accustomed' 
to  acknowledge  his  claim.  Had  he  even  obtained  as  cursory 
a  notice  as  M.  Simondi,  it  would  have  been  something;  more 
especially  as,  in  one  of  their  rhetorical  hypotheses,  (p.  46,)  they 
allow  the  writers  of  the  TimeB  *  to  exercise'  their  ^  scepticism 
upon  the  most  received  theorems  of  this  (imagined)  science/ 
and  say  that,  in  that  case, '  it  can  only  be  remarked  tiiat  a  new 
set  of  political  economists  is  rising.'  We  wiU  not  put,  even  as  a 
contingency,  the  remaining  case,  that  the  labours  of  Sadler  were 
knowingly  passed  over,  because  it  was  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pleading  to  do  so.  The  manly  and  Christian  tone  of 
the  pamphlet  is  at  once  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  such  notion, 
though  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  authors  had  not,  by 
their  sins  of  omission,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  calumny. 
In  their  own  words  (p.  29)  would  we  ask  them,  *  If  these  argu- 
ments are  unansweraole,  why  are  they  n^lected  by  writers  who 
are  bound  to  have  been  long  iamiliar  with  them  ?  If  they  are 
fidse,  why  are  they  not  refut^  ?  why  are  they  left  to  impede  the 
progress  of  truth,  to  arrest  the  improvement  of  the  labourer,  and 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  *  Appeal  ? 

For  our  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  public,  independently  of  the 
rights  of  the  present  case,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some 
notice  taken  of  Mr.  Sadler^s  positions.  He  did  not  merely  assail 
Mr.  Malthus's  theory,  but  proposed  a  new  one  of  his  own.  The 
law  of  human  increase,  according  to  his  view,  is  not  uniform, 
but  varjring, '  the  births  being  more  or  less  numerous  in  propor- 
tion as  the  population  of  the  district  is  more  or  less  scanty.' 
There  are  d  priori  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  such  a  doctrine,  as 
it  certainly  seems  more  in  unison  with  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  bid  men  '  be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  and  the  general 
dealings  of  a  Providence  which  is  *  wont  to  do  more  for  us  than 
we  either  desire  or  deserve,'  than  the  opposite  statement,  teaching 
us  to  dread  population  as  an  evil ;  though  we  would  not  pro- 
nounce dogmatically  on  a  point  where  further  research  may 
reconcile  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  elucidate  more  clearly 
'the  matter  of  our  probation.'  But  Mr.  Sadler  also  arrayed  on 
his  side  an  immense  mass  of  statistics,  drawn  from  the  returns 
of  England  and  other  countries ;  he  pressed  into  his  semce  the 
testimony  of  physiology,  which  shows  that  the  more  slender  a 
man's  means  of  sustenance,  the  more  he  is  likely  to  multiply ; 
and  the  records  of  history,  which  supply  abundant  instances  of 
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nations  decaying  through  luxury,  but  none  of  their  perishing 
from  want.  The  only  answer  attempted  to  this  reasoning,  we 
beheve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieta^  which  nibbled 
a  little  at  the  statistical  part,  without  addressing  itself  to  any- 
thing like  a  genei'al  demolition.  We  have  never  heard  that  it 
was  considered  conclusive ;  in  fact  we  were  only  directed  to  it 
by  its  being  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sadler's  life.  As  precursive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Sadlerian  theory,  we  may  adduce  not 
only  the  work  of  Mr.  Weyland,  which,  though  we  do  not  profess 
to  have  read  it,  seems  to  justi^  us  in  claimmg  him  as  an  'anti- 
Malthusian  political  economist,  his  conclusion  being,  *  although 
the  powers  of  production  yet  remaining  in  the  soil  are  con- 
tinually decreasmg,  yet  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to 
press  against  the  supply  of  food  is  abo  decreasmg  in  a  still 
greater  ratio— at  least  in  all  countries  where  due  attention  is 
paid  to  religion,  morals,  and  rational  Uberty ;'  and,  further,  that 
as  society  advances,  the  sterile  portion  of  the  community  (prin- 
cipally the  inhabitants  of  towns)  must  tend  to  overbalance  the 
reproducing  part :  but  also  an  important  admission  of  Mr.  Mill, 
(one  of  the  ^  Masters '  quoted  in  the  '  Appeal,')  that  *  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  rate  of  procreation  in  different  countries 
will  be  found  to  be  either  suppositions  with  respect  to  matters  of 
fact,  upon  the  conformity  of  which  suppositions  to  any  real 
matters  of  fact  we  can  have  no  assurance ;  or  statements  of 
£etct  of  such  a  nature  as  prove  nothing  with  regard  to  the  points 
in  dispute : '  an  admission  which  tells  considerably  against  any 
uniform  rule  of  increase,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  that  the  real 
law  must  be  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  counteracting 
principles.  Nor  has  there  been  wanting  subsequent  testimony 
on  the  same  side :  we  need  only  refer  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner^ 
words  (Sacred  History  of  the  World,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  114) : — *  It 
is  this  undiminished  and  undecaying  property  in  plants  which 
may  rescue  us  from  that  chimerical  dread  of  a  superabundant 
population  of  the  €arth  under  which  we  have  been  labouring  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  until  Mr.  Sadler's  tables,  calculations,  and 
reasonings  have  at  last  rescued  us  from  it ; ' — to  the  experience 
of  a  recent  writer  on  China,  who  so  far  from  urging  the  excess 
of  population  in  that  country  in  proof  of  Mr.  Malthus's  theory, 
as  has  been  done,  observes, '  The  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  tempts 
me  to  frame  a  system  of  political  economy  which  lays  population 
as  tlie  foundation  whereon  every  thing  in  the  way  of  social  com- 
fort and  personal  affluence  is  reared ;'  (Lav's  Chinese  as  They  Are, 
p.  262;)  and  to  the  progress  daily  made  by  agricultural  improve- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  chemistry,  snowing  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  soil  are  not  likely  to  be  exhausted.  We  do  not 
say,  be  it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Sadler's  theory  is  true ;  we  fully 
admit  the  possibility  of  other  laws,  arising  from  a  more  extensive 
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induction  ;  but  our  object  has  been  to  maintain  that  it  is  at  leaiJt 
plausible  enough  to  deserve  some  notice  in  the  pages  of  the 
*  Appeal.'     When  we  took  up  the  pamphlet,  and  saw  that  it  was 

!)leading  the  cause  of  political  economy,  we  were  anxious  to 
earn  what  was  thought  of  Mr.  Sadler's  success;  we  hoped  to 
hear  from  the  mouth  of  temperate  and  Christian  teachers  some- 
thing about  the  tenableness  of  a  system  founded,  as  we  may 
say,  on  the  apparent  encoui-agement  given  by  Scripture  to 
human  increase;  we  trusted  that,  if  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
we  should  be  shown  how  to  do  so  without  inflicting  violence  on 
sacred  prepossessions.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  well 
worthy  of  the  authors  of  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  it  would  have  enlisted  on  their  side  the  sympathies  of 
many  who  think  they  see  one  thing  in  the  Bible,  and  another  in 
scientific  treatises;  and  thus  it  would  have  most  effectually 
vindicated  the  cause  of  political  economy,  and  drawn  down 

general  contempt  on  those  who  ignore  its  conclusions.  But 
lis  has  not  been  done ;  and  the  science  must  still  remain  imder 
a  cloud,  between  the  efforts  of  zeal  without  knowledge  and 
knowledge  without  zeal,  till  the  energy  of  some  master-mind, 
or  the  collision  of  minor  intelligences,  strike  out  a  system 
embracing  all  facts  and  accounting  for  all.  At  present  we  can 
only  point  out  the  void,  and  in  so  doing  register  the  second 
head  of  our  protest. 

Leaving  tne  limes  to  answer  at  its  leisure  the  charge  of 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  cause  of  poverty,  the  appellants 
proceed  to  inquire  m  what  poverty  consists.  The  condition  of 
the  labourers  they  assume  to  be  identical  with  the  rate  of  real 
wages,  whence  the  question  naturally  arises,  in  what  way  is  it 
possible  to  act  upon  wages  ?  Again  we  are  referred  to  extracts 
from  M 'Culloch,  Mill,  Senior,  and  Malthus ;  and  the  result  is 
thus  given  (p.  24) : —  *  From  these  passages  it  follows  that  there 
are  only  two  modes  of  directly  raising  wajjes,  or  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  the  one  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
labourers,  the  other  by  increasing  the  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  same  conclusion  would  have  followed  if  the 
cause  assigned  to  poverty  had  led  us  to  infer  that  poverty  con- 
sisted in  an  excess  of  population  over  food.'  Again  it  is  asked, 
whether  the  Times  has  given  currency  to  this  explanation ;  and 
again  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  *  The  Times^  in  many  of 
its  articles,  has  directly  asserted  the  power  of  the  landlords  and 
the  farmers  to  mitigate  the  agricultural  distress,  by  combining 
to  place  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers — ^in  other 
words,  without  diminishing  the  aggrerate  of  their  numbers,  or 
increasing  the  aggregate  of  their  food ;  and  it  never  ceases  to 
declaim  a^nst  low  wages  as  a  wrong  at  which  its  readers  are 
to  be  indignant^  and  which  statesmen  are  to  redress/  (P.  25.) 
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<  But  it  is  not  only  by  its  language  on  wages  that  the  Times  has 
concealed  the  nature  of  poverty,  but  also  by  its  language  on 
private  charity.  In  many  articles  it  has  asserted,  or  insinuated, 
the  power  of  the  rich,  by  a  more  assiduous  exercise  of  this 
virtue,  to  reduce  poverty/  (P.  26.)  ^  Again  the  Times  asserts 
the  right  of  the  labourer  to  employment  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms.  (P.  27.)  The  charge,  then,  of  *  contributing  to  poverty' 
is  levelled  not  only  against  the  Times,  but  against  all  who  agree 
with  its  language  in  these  particulars.  Now  it  is  obvious— 
indeed  the  fact  is  asserted  in  the  words  quoted  above— that  this 
law  of  wages  is  intimately  connected  vrith  the  law  of  population. 
If  the  excess  of  population  over  food  constitutes  poverty,  the 
problem  how  to  neutraUze  this  excess  must  be  solved  by  those 
who  wish  to  reduce  poverty.  By  neutralizing  the  excess,  we,  in 
effect,  regulate  wages,  or  the  amount  of  food  allotted  to  the 
labourer.  And  here  die  omission  of  Mr.  Sadler's  name  begins 
to  display  its  effects.  The  rate  of  wages,  as  has  been  seen,  can 
only  be  acted  upon  by  increasing  food  or  diminishing  feeders. 
The  Malthusian  law  of  population  only  leaves  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative:  the  notion  of  any  adequate  increase  of  food  it 
treats  as  chimerical.  Thus,  while  the  authors  of  the  *  Appeal' 
state  the  full  alternative,  they  argue  as  if  only  one  course  existed. 
Those,  however,  who  agree  vrith  Mr.  Sadler  will  turn  rather  to 
the  other  course.  They,  as  has  been  shown,  deny  that  popula- 
tion increases  faster  than  food.  At  the  same  time  they  of  course 
admit  that  there  is  an  apparent  excess  of  population  over  food, 
or  there  would  be  no  poverty.  They  attribute  the  excess,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  inevitable  nature  of  things,  but  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  manifest  that,  if 
their  view  of  the  law  of  population  is  correct,  they  are  fully 
entitled  to  do  so.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  would  argue 
about  wages :  they  would  deal  vwth  an  abundant  demand  for 
food  as  a  stubborn  fact,  not  to  be  repressed,  but  allowed  full 
scope ;  they  might  probably  even  commit  all  the  enormities  with 
which  the  Times  is  charged  in  the  present  instance,  asserting 
that  the  higher  classes  have  means  of  relieving  the  lower,  that 
private  charity  may  be  expected  to  produce  beneficial  results, 
nay,  that  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  employment ;  they  would 
point  out  two  ways  of  increasing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour — one  by  adding  to  the  whole  amount  of  food,  the 
other  by  adding  to  that  particular  part  allotted  to  the  labourer. 
The  first  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  theory  of  population.  They 
hold  that  the  earth  may  be  made  to  bear  enough  to  support  any 
population  which  can  be  produced  on  its  surface :  on  the  ex- 
istence of  want  being  pointed  out  to  them,  they  would  therefore 
call  upon  the  soil  for  a  larger  produce.  They  know  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  soil  of  the  earth  'is  yet  brought  under  cultivation ;' 
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that  'eren  in  this  "orerpeopled"  country,  Britain,  the  territory 
still  left  uncultivated  and  unpossessed  exceeds  thirty  millions  of 
acres,  more  than  the  half  of  which  is  capable  of  repaying  the 
cultivator/  Beside  the  ordinary  ways  of  culture,  tney  would 
recommend  the  new  methods  of  agricultural  improvement  spoken 
of  above  being  put  into  practice  on  this  vast  extent  of  untried 
ground.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  they  will  fully  admit  the 
propriety  of  any  Malthusians  who  may  exist  at  that  infinite 
distance  of  time  bringing  forward  their  measures,  should  there 
appear  any  occasion.  Even  then,  perhaps,  there  might  be 
Uhartists  who  would  persist  in  thinkmg  that  death  from  want 
was  not  the  only  course  for  a  surplus  population,  and  ask 
whether  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  land  already  possessed, 
by  turning  parks  and  flower  gardens  into  com  land.  Not  to 
carry  speculation,  however,  into  such  illimitable  futurity,  the 
Sadferians  would  take  the  hint  of  altering  the  distribution  of 
present  food,  and  use  it  with  no  Chartist  spirit  as  their  second 
means,  adding  to  that  particular  part  of  the  general  fund  allotted 
to  the  labourer.  Reducing  the  three  charges  of  the  appellants 
to  two,  those  relating  to  charity  and  employment,  they  would 
question  how  far  want  is  necessarily  distributed  by  almsgiving. 
The  injunction  of  our  Lord,  whicn  is  fully  recognized  in  the 
'  Appeal,'  they  would  presume,  afforded  a  guarantee  against  any 
permanent  evil  being  done  by  those  who  follow  it.  Surely,  they 
would  argue  in  arrest  of  judgment,  by  relieving  cases  of  indi- 
vidual distress  we  do  somethmg,  though  it  may  be  a  little,  for 
the  mass  of  our  fellow  creatures;  we  have,  in  some  sort, 
'discharged  the  duty,  deducible  at  least  from  Christianity,  of 
striving  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  hun^y,  the  poor,  the 
naked.^  (P.  26.)  It  might  be  better  to  adopt  a  systematic 
method  of  relieving  many  at  once ;  but  surely,  by  giving  a  few 
individuals  food  and  clothes,  we  ipso  facto  reduce  the  number 
of  hungry  and  naked  by  those  few.  We  give  a  pauper  five 
shillings;  this  money,  we  will  assume,  is  not  taken  from  any 
one  but  ourselves ;  we  should  not  have  spent  it  in  any  way ; 
it  would  have  lain  in  our  bureau ;  in  short  it  would  have  formed 
part  of  our  year's  savings,  and  might  have  gone  on  untouched 
year  after  year ;  we  do  not  mean  to  spend  less  in  conseauence 
of  giving  it  away;  the  only  sufferers  are  ourselves,  ana  ulti- 
mately our  heirs,  from  the  possession  of  five  shillings  less.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  five  shillings  will  always  represent  the 
same  amount  of  food ;  we  may  be  spared  the  charge  of  holding 
to  that  'extraordinary  monument  of  human  absurdity,  the 
theoiy  that  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver.'  (P.  47.)  Still 
we  give  away  so  much  of  food  as  at  the  time  being  is  repre- 
sented by  five  shillings,  and  thus  augment  the  labourer's  fiind  by 
that  amount,  be  it  ever  so  small.    And  so,  we  think,  many 
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people  may  give  away  many  shillings,  not  '  retrencliing  their 
own  consumption  of  necessaries,'  as,  strictly  speaking,  the  con- 
sumption of  necessaries  cannot  well  be  retrenched ;  but 
simply  taking  from  the  fund  for  the  rich,  and  adding  to  that 
of  die  poor — in  Scripture  language,  '  casting  into  the  treasury 
of  their  abundance.'  This  is  met  by  saying  that  a  pre- 
mium is  thus  afforded  upon  multiplying  by  imprudent  mar- 
riages, and  increasing  the  number  of  the  hungry ;  but  without 
urging  that  this  is  an  argumentum  ad  Malthusianos,  and  cannot 
influence  the  believers  in  Mr.  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  we 
will  take  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  practical  detail,  and  assert,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  subsidiary  evidence  to  that  law,  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  lowest  poverty  short  of  absolute  starvation  is  most 
favouraole  to  human  increase ;  and  that  instead  of  adopting  the 
modern  cry,  *  the  more  you  give  them  the  more  they  want,'  we 
must  return  to  the  old  view,  maintaining  that  the  more  you  give 
them  the  less  they  will  want ;  and  appealing  to  Mr.  Pusey'a 
well-kno\vn  paper  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer^  for  October, 
1844,  and  the  Report  of  Uie  Scotch  Commissioners  to  show  the 
utter  failure  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  experiment.  With  regard  to  em- 
ployment, they  would  say,  we  do  not  see  there,  any  more  than 
m  the  case  of  charity,  reason  for  looking  upon  the  labourers' 
fund  as  a  sort  of  permanent  and  independent  thing,  not  to  be 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  You,  yourselves,  they 
would  tell,  and  in  fact  do  tell,  the  employers  (vide  Sadler's  life, 
697 — 606,)  are  not  disinclined  to  look  upon  this  fund  as  vari- 
able, at  least  so  far  as  capability  of  reduction  goes.  Take  an 
instance:  —  'A  master  (we  speak  of  positive  facts)  will  be 
already  possessed  of  noble  factories,  an  extensive  business,  great 
wealth  already  acquired,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  a  large  increase 
of  that  wealth ;  yet  not  even  this  will  content  him.  He  goes 
round  his  amazing  premises,  and  calculates  as  he  goes  how  to 
save  a  shilling  here,  and  sixpence  there,  per  day  or  per  hour. 
"  You  have  here  twelve  girls,'  he  says  to  his  overseer,  "  minding 
ten  spindles  each ;  offer  ten  .of  them  threepence  a- week  more, 
to  undertake  twelve  spindles,  and  we  can  then  get  rid  of  the 
other  two."  Thus,  by  perpetually  augmenting  the  labour  of  the 
work-people,  upon  a  calculation  that  ten  at  As.  3d,  will  cost  less 
than  twelve  at  4«.,  this  adroit  manager  wUl  arrive  at  a  capability 
of  offering  his  copds  at  a  farthing  a  yard  lower  than  all  his 
neighbours ;  ana  this  farthing  a  yard  he  knows  will  give  him 
the  command  of  the  market,  he  bein^  always  the  cheapest 
seller.'  (Remedies  for  Perils  of  the  Nation,  pp.  82,  83.)  Thus 
you  plainly  lessen  the  labourers'  fund,  ana  we  would  argue 
thence  that  it  is  capable  of  increase.  What  we  wish  to  prove, 
is,  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  something  to  do  with  the 
capitalist — that  as  he  can  lower  it  so  he  may  augment  it.    We 
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do  not  say,  as  the  appellants  accuse  the  Times  of  sayingi  that  if 
there  is  only  enougn  food  for  100,  200  may  be  told  that  they 
have  a  right  to  it : — we  would  ask  in  such  a  case,  how  do  we 
know  that  there  is  only  so  much  food  ?  If  it  be  meant  that 
only  so  much  is  placed  at  the  labourers'  disposal  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  ask  for  a  proof;  if  it  is  the  employer  who  gives  so 
much,  the  point  is  conceded :  we  claim  but  tne  privilege  of  being 
allowed,  without  being  pronounced  unscientific  and  disputers  of 
facts,  to  exhort  him  to  give  more.  Under  favour  of  the  appellants, 
we  would  maintain  there  is  *  a  repository  in  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;'  we  would  address  the  landowner  in  the  words 
oi  Persius,  *  Nunc  et  de  cespite  vivo  Frange  aliquid.'  After  ap- 
pealing to  the  charitable  feeling  of  the  manufacturer,  we  would 
mquire  whether  there  is  anythmg  peculiarly  scientific  in  driving 
hard  bargains — whether,  as  the  stnct  line  of  ordinary  wages  may 
be  departed  from  in  favour  of  the  employer,  so  it  may  not  give 
way  occasionally  in  favour  of  the  labourer,  and  yet  not  infnnge 
upon  political  economy ;  we  would  represent  to  him,  in  short, 
that  he  may  fulfil  the  law  of  wages  as  well  by  increasing  the 
funds  as  by  diminishing  the  applicants ;  and  that  if  he  decline 
doing  so,  it  must  be  from  some  other  grounds  than  those  of 
reverence  for  economical  science. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
followers,  and  put  their  rough,  unscholarUke  language  into  a 
dress  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  appellants.  We  do  not  say, 
as  we  before  remarked,  that  we  assent  to  their  views :  we  have 
made  it  plain,  too,  we  hope,  that  we  deprecate  the^eneral  form 
of  their  expression,  as  shown  in  such  works  as  '  Tne  Perils  of 
the  Nation,'  though  we  cannot  think  they  deserve  the  censure 
awarded  to  them,  m  p.  19  of  the  *  Appeal,'  which  imputes  to  them 
*  conduct  irreverent  as  well  as  irrational — the  position  of  mur- 
murers  against  God  as  well  as  of  insurgents  against  reason.' 
But,  we  repeat,  we  consider  their  plea  plausible  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  a  hearing;  we  contend  that  their  arguments 
ought  to  have  been  examined  in  an  *  Appeal '  like  the  present, 
ready  as  it  is  to  find  every  possible  way  of  sarcastically  account- 
ing for  the  conduct  of  the  Times:  and,  therefore,  as  we  pro- 
tested in  the  case  of  the  Law  of  Population,  we  protest  agam  in 
the  case  of  the  Law  of  Wages. 

'  Another  great  feature  of  the  Times*  say  the  appellants,  is 
'  an  uncontrollable  disposition  to  inveigh  against  these  persons 
(the  poUtical  economists),  and  to  prejudice  the  science  they  have 
cultivated.'  (P.  35).  This  charge  tney  distribute,  not  very  me- 
thodically, into  several  heads,  \^ich  appear  to  be,  1.  That  of 
assuming  '  that  all  political  economists  are  stony-hearted  and 
cold-blooded.'  (P.  36.)  2.  That  of  associating  the  doctrines  of 
their  enemies  (enemies,  that  is,  of  the  Times)  'with  odier  doc- 
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trines  which  are  generally  unpopular,  and  with  which  they  have 
not,  in  reality,  the  most  remote  connexion/  (P.  37.)  3.  That 
of  insinuating  *  that  the  obnoxious  and  intrusive  science  is  a 
new  and  uncliristian  theory  in  morals,  which  denies  the  duty 
of  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  and  contradicts  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject/  (P.  38.)  4.  That  of  insinuating 
'  that  economists  have  been  conspiring  to  release  the  landlords 
from  their  obligation  to  improve  the  comforts  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  tne  peasantry  about  them.'  (P.  41.)  5,  That  of 
insinuating  'that  political  economists  are  an  inhuman  school, 
and  speaking  of  them  as  "the  economists."*  (P.  42.)  6.  That 
of  insinuating  '  that  political  economy  is  the  science  of  manag- 
ing the  poor/  (P.  43.)  7,  That  of  '  assuming  that  political 
economy  is  a  monstrous  theory  in  politics,  which  many  sensible 
and  honest  persons  hold  to  be  false  and  iniquitous  from  begin- 
ning to  end/  (P.  45.)  We  need  not  enter  into  all  these  charges, 
as  we  profess  to  act  as  counsel,  not  for  the  Times,  but  for  the 
non-Malthusians.  The  question  at  issue  obviously  is,  are  the 
principles  or  deductions  of  political  economy,  as  explained  by 
Mr,  Malthus,  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  to  be  true  in 
theology,  in  morals,  in  politics  ?  We  may  at  once  abandon  to 
the  appellants,  the  libels  of  the  Times,  and  others,  against  the 
moral  character  of  the  political  economists ;  nor  would  we  vindi- 
cate the  practice  of  associating  their  doctrines  with  others  of  a 
different  kind;  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  deny  that 
some  political  economists,  by  their  ill-judged  language,  have 
given  occasion  to  the  public  to  confound  their  science,  as  the 
Times  is  accused  of  doing,  with  Benthamism,  or  the  '  greatest 
happiness '  system.  Much  of  the  Westminster  Review  might 
be  appealed  to  as  showing  the  apparent  affinitjr  of  the  two ;  in 
No.  7,  for  instance,  one  of  their  advocates  describes  their  merits 
thus : — '  If  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  perfectibility  of  the 
species  is  a  mere  vision,  altnough  bright  and  fascinating  to  dwell 
upon,  they  have  at  all  events  produced  a  plan  by  which  a  large 
addition  may  almost  immediately  be  made  to  human  happiness, 
and  which  will  ultimately  raise  the  species  to  a  state  at  least 
approaching  to  the  perfectibility  which  has  been  aimed  at/ 
In  one  word,  their  pretensions  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  matenalist  philosophy,  which  considers 
that  all  is  done  if  only  physical  happiness  be  secured  to  man. 
So  too  the  imputation  of  cliquism,  that  which  speaks  of  '  the 
economists,'  ought  not  to  have  been  complained  of  in  the 
*  Appeal,'  without  it  being  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  tone 
of  exclusiveness  (the  very  same  against  which  we  have  pro- 
tested in  the  course  of  our  previous  remarks),  as  though  those 
who  adopt  Mr.  Malthus's  view  of  population  were  the  only 
'  economists/    We  accept  at  once  the  demand  of  the  appellants 
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to  find  a  parallel  in  ofiier  sciences,  and  say,  that  if  a  body  of 
men  agreeing  in  their  view  of  a  disputed  law  of  botany  were 
to  assui^ie  the  honours  of  a  mastery  over  botanical  science,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  who  had  argued  against  that  law,  we 
should  not  think  them  justified  in  blaming  men,  if  general,  for 
sneering  at  them  as  the  botanists.  Yet  is  not  this  the  case  of 
the  authors  of  the  '  Appeal,'  speaking  of  the  law  of  population, 
&c.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  as  though  no  doubt  had  been 
raised  about  it,  and  not  naming  Mr.  Sadler  at  all  ?  But  we 
must  say  something  more  of  the  complaint,  that  political 
economy  has  been  spoken  of  as  contradicting  received  princi- 
ples in  theology,  morals,  and  politics ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be 
able,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  much  of  this  portion  of  tlie 
^Appeal,'  to  show  cause  for  a  further  protest  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  as  counter-appellants. 

In  philosophical  inquiries,  and  especially  in  those  which  tend 
to  establish  a  new  science,  great  caution  is  required  lest  anything 
should  be  rashly  assumed  as  a  truth  which  is  inconsistent  with 
a  previously  recognized  fact.  Tlie  Christian  geologist  must 
esteem  it  a  very  serious  matter  if  ever  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
which  appears  to  contradict  the  Mosaic  statement.  In  such  a 
case  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  dilemma,  either  the  assumed 
truth  must  be  wrong  or  Uie  previously  recognized  fact ;  and  pain- 
ful as  the  alternative  must  always  be  in  any  circumstances  to 
one  who  has  a  real  love  of  truth,  it  becomes  incalculably  moment- 
ous when  the  previously  recognized  fact  is  a  fact  of  revelation. 
The  consequence  is  generally  one  of  two  evils,  a  shaking  of 
the  inquirer's  faith  eiuier  in  revelation  or  in  science ;  either  the 
new  view  of  truth  is  preferred,  and  the  scriptural  account  ex- 
plained away,  if  not  impugned — or  zeal  for  the  Bible  induces  a 
disbelief  in  the  science  generally  and  an  inclination  to  regard  it 
as  forbidden  ground.  The  dangerous  nature  of  the  first  course 
need  not  be  pointed  out ;  nor  ought  that  of  the  second  to  escape 
observation,  if  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fearful  thing  even  to  imagine 
an  opposition  between  the  revealed  and  unrevealed  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  thus  in  thought  bear  false  witness  for  God. 
Such  a  notion,  though  springing  from  a  reverential  feeling  in  the 
parties  themselves,  cannot  but  l>e  most  pernicious  in  its  effect  on 
others ;  infidelity  finds  instant  encouragement  for  its  favourite 
fallacy  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  against,  because 
they  may  be  above  our  reason ;  and  then  comes  that  most  direful 
struggle,  the  result  of  which  depends  on  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  sense  in  each  individual.  In 
each  of  these  courses  we  may  observe  a  common  feature,  a  de- 
termination to  identify  the  particular  scientific  truth,  as  assumed, 
^ith  the  science  itself,  so  tnat  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Now  this  dilemma  has  presented  itself  in  political  economy,  to 
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the  fiill  as  strongly  as  in  any  other  science.  The  two  commands, 
*  increase  and  multiply'  and  'give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye 
have/  have  appeared  to  contravene  M althusianism.  The  result 
has  been  in  a  ^reat  measure,  that  those  virhose  scientific  prepos- 
sessions were  the  strongest,  have  taken  the  one  side, — ^those  on 
whom  religious  considerations  operated  most  powerfully,  the 
other.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  Malthusianism  and  political 
economy  have  been  identified,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly.  But 
Malthusianism  is  not  the  only  system  which  aspires  to  that  title. 
It  would  be  then  at  least  a  harmless  measure  to  examine  the 
claims  of  the  contending  schools.  It  would  at  any  rate  serve  to 
divert  men  from  these  two  courses,  and  give  them  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  avoid  either.  And  yet  this  the  appellants  have  not 
done,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  They  still  tell  us  that  all  political 
economists  agree  substantially  with  Mr.  Malthus.  Again  we 
protest. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Malthusianism  is  really  co-«xtensive 
with  political  economy,  what  ou^ht  we  to  do  in  a  case  where  its 
conclusions  appear  to  contradict  Scripture?  The  'Appeal' 
adopts  a  style  of  banter,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  ask  how 
two  sciences,  like  politicsd  economy  and  theology  or  ethics,  can 
possibly  infringe  on  each  other's  province  ?  The  general  answer 
would  De, '  We  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  in  this  case  they  cer- 
tainly do.  Until  some  reason  is  given  us  for  thinking  otherwise, 
we  shall  look  upon  this  as  an  exception  to  your  general  rule.' 
Men  will  sooner  doubt  a  truth  with  which  they  are  not  frequently 
brought  into  contact,  like  the  real  harmony  of  all  science,  than 
what  appears  to  them  a  plain  fact,  discernible  by  common  in- 
tellectual perception.  And  even  those  who  jcling  to  a  remote 
truth  rather  than  to  common  perception,  cannot  think  the  mere 
enunciation  of  that  truth  sufficient.  In  the  puzzle  of  Achilles 
and  the  Tortoise  we  do  not  want  to  be  told  dogmatically  that  the 
fonner  really  will  in  spite  of  appearances  overtake  the  latter,  but 
to  learn  how  the  appearance  comes  to  contradict  the  reality,  or, 
to  use  one  of  the  appellants*  own  illustrations  with  respect  to  the 
Times'  assertion  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  food,  we  do  not 
want  an  assurance,  in  an  apparent  dispute  between  one  science 
and  another,  that  both  are  right,  but  rather  an  explanation  which 
shall  reconcile  this  apparent  dispute,  and  show  tnat  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  them.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  may 
be,  but  of  what  has  been.  From  the  recently  published  life  of 
Mr.  Blanco  White,  it  appears  that  this  very  question  had  its 
share  in  driving  him  from  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Whately,  he  says,  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  false  political 
economy  of  the  Gospels ;  but  the  thing  cannot  be  done  fairly. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  consi- 
dered a  man's  bestowing  all  his  goods  on  the  poor  the  height  of 
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moral  virtue.  Here  we  see  a  man  whose  studies  had  Iain  more 
in  theology  than  in  science,  a  man  acutely  conscientious  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  scepticism,  confronting  with  a  terrible  resolution 
the  dilemma  between  political  reasoning  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  choosmg  the  former  as  the  surer  truth.  Surely 
the  emergencjr  is  most  pressing.  There  is  a  real  cry  for  some 
one  to  reconcile  the  revealed  with  the  unrevealed,  and  vindicate 
both  alike.  Christian  economists  should  at  once  gird  themselves 
to  the  arduous  work. 

The  '  Appeal'  has  some  observations  which  are  valuable  as  far 
as  they  go,  (pp,  40, 41).  ^  Political  economy  explains  to  us  that 
almshouses  increase  misery.  To  multiply  the  number  of  the 
sick,  the  hungry,  and  the  wretched,  is  a  course  which  the  New 
Testament  has  never  sanctioned.  From  the  repository  of  the 
moral  philosopher  we  derive  the  axiom  that  it  is  unwarrantable ; 
and  the  moral  inference  is  made  that  it  is  wron^  to  build  alms- 
houses. It  is  certainly  amazing  that  any  man  (who  had  not  that 
interest  in  disparaging  political  economy  which  the  Times  so 
clearly  has)  should  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  at  all 
likely  to  discourage  (we  think  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  it 
falls  within  its  province  to  forbid)  the  exercise  of  charity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  proves  the  mischief  of  that  kind  of  charify 
which  involves  the  smallest  amount  of  self-denial,  and  is  least 
conducive  to  moral  culture,  while  it  proves  the  advantage  of  that 
kind  which  involves,  apparently,  the  greatest  amount  of  self- 
denial,  and  is  most  conducive  to  moral  culture.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  no  mode  of  charity  is  easier  or  less  improving  than 
that  of  giving  money  to  the  beggars  we  meet  in  the  street  with- 
out inqjuiring  into  their  history  or  condition ;  or  that  of  assisting 
public  institutions  without  inquiring  into  their  effect.  It  will  also 
DC  allowed,  that  no  mode  seems  at  first  to  involve  more  resolu- 
tion and  exertion  than  that  of  mingling  with  the  poor,  selecting* 
objects  of  relief,  instructing  where  we  can,  and  enforcing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  provimng  education  for  their  children.  IF 
Christian  principle  is  given,  the  former  is  exactly  that  mode  from 
which  die  student  of  political  economy  will  feel  bound  to  abstain, 
and  the  latter  that  which  he  will  feel  bound  to  exercise.' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  exceeding  value  of 
such  advice  as  this.  Self-denial  is  indeed  the  very  soul  of  charity, 
and  he  who  thinks  the  expenditure  of  money  the  only  duty,  cannot 
be  considered  as  otherwise  than  accidentally  charitable,  just  as  a 
madman  may  do  an  accidentally  sensible  act.  Intercourse  with 
the  poor  is  the  great  point  to  be  pressed  on  one  who  wishes  to 
annihilate  the  bar  between* The  Two  Nations;'  the  widow's 
mite,  the  offering  wrung  by  true  charity  from  slender  means,  iff 
more  blessed  than  the  reckless  ostentation  of  the  rich;  or  as 
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Aristotle  expresges  it,  in  a  noble  foreshadowing  of  tnith,  oii  yaf 
kv  rS  vxiBit  rw  hiof^imv  ro  kxtvBepioVf  a9j!  h  ri  rod  Mirrcf  iiu. 
Still  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  awellants  does  not  seem  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  question.  We  think  they  see  themselves 
that  it  does  not ;  so  at  least  we  infer  from  their  words  a  little 
above ; '  PoUtical  economy  explains  tons  tkat  the  reUefqfa  di»^ 
tressed  family  acts  only  to  diffuse  want  over  a  large  surface. 
We  know  that  to  relieve  the  miserable  is  commanded  by  our 
Lord ;  we  see  thatfio  more  unexceptionable  mode  of  obeying  His 
injunction  than  the  relief  of  distressed  families  can  be  proposed. 
We  see  also  that  it  does  good,  although  not  the  good  which 
many  persons  unhappily  impute  to  it/  Now  here  we  are  told 
that  political  economy  discourages  a  certain  course,  that  course 
bein^  at  the  same  time  the  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  obeying 
our  Lord's  injunction.  But  as  we  heard  before, '  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and  the  wretched,  is  a  course 
which  the  New  Testament  has  never  sanctioned.'  Is  there  here 
no  contradiction  ?  A  positive  assertion  of  variance  between  the 
dictates  arising  from  science  and  those  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
far  as  we  can  see  how  to  follow  them,  is  first  made.  A  few  lines 
lower  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  such  variance.  One  mode 
of  relieving  the  distressed  may  be  more  effectual,  as  well  as  more 
self-denying  than  another.  Still  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  con- 
trariety. 'Political  economy  explains  to  us  that  the  relief  of  a 
distressed  family  acts  only  to  dinuse  want  over  a  lai*ge  surfttce.' 
It  is  in  vain  to  fall  back  on  the  scientific  position  of  political 
economy,  and  say  it  cannot  tell  us  what  to  do  any  more  than 
hydrostatics.  What  it  tells  us  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  needs 
only  the  swiftest  process  of  ethics  to  convert  it  into  moral  in- 
struction. And  for  what  it  tells  us  it  must  be  answerable,  as 
forcing  the  science  of  morals  to  give  a  certain  verdict,  just  as  a 
person  taking  a  spring  into  the  air  forces  the  law  of  gravitation 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground.  The  true  harmony  of  the  sciences 
is  broken  when  one  supplies  facts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessi- 
tate another  to  pronounce  an  opinion  which  will  contradict  the 
precepts  of  a  third. 

The  case  appears  to  us  so  urgent  that  we  are  compelled  to 
offer  a  suggestion  of  our  own,  with  no  other  wish  than  that  its 
merits  may  be  canvassed  by  others.  May  not  a  course  which 
would  be  wrong  and  injurious  if  pursued  in  a  national  act  be 
right  and  benencial  if  taken  by  an  individual  ?  May  not  genenU 
good  be  advanced  by  the  adoption  of  one  rule  for  public  and 
another  for  private  conduct  ?  To  choose  a  parallel  instance,  our 
Lord  commands  us  rather  to  court  than  to  resent  injuries.  Such 
we  know  is  the  proper  course  for  individuals,  it  tends  to  make 
them  meek,  patient,  in  short,  resembling  their  Master.  But  is 
not  a  nation  justified  in  revenging  an  injury  inflicted  by  another 
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nation  ?  Assuredly  it  is,  and  for  this  cause,  that  the  reason  for 
which  the  law  was  imposed  on  the  individual  does  not  there 
exist.  A  nation  can  be  meek  and  patient,  only  so  far  as  it  is 
composed  of  meek  and  patient  individuals ;  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  dealing  of  nation  and  nation  are  not  the  same  which 
regulate  the  dealings  of  man  and  man.  Applying  this  reason- 
ing to  the  case  before  us,  we  would  ask  whether  me  conduct  of 
a  nation  and  that  of  an  individual  towards  the  poor  must  not  be 
based  upon  different  principles?  Almsgiving  is  enjoined  in 
Scripture  as  being  quite  as  much  a  privilege  as  a  duty ;  we  have 
the  poor  with  us  always,  that  we  may  have  a  constant  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  a  victory  over  self,  *  not  minding  our  own  uiings, 
but  the  things  of  others/  Now  in  the  case  of  a  national  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  this  motive  is  gone ;  a  nation  cannot  deny 
itself;  the  poor  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  national  *  self  as  the 
rich;  and  the  only  question  is,  m  legislation,  what  portion  of  the 
national  fund  does  justice  require  to  be  allotted  to  the  poorer  part 
of  the  community  ?  We  would  hint,  then,  that  the  laws  of 
political  economy  perhaps  ought  to  be  confined  to  national 
wealth,  and  used  to  regulate  not  so  much  individual  practice  a0 
political  legislation.  The  doctrine  of  a  general  result  being* 
promoted  by  two  contrary  lines  of  action,  one  operating  directly, 
the  other  indirectly,  will  astonish  no  one«  Goodness  is  a  sure 
pathway  to  truth,  and  he  who  best  practises  mercy  as  a  private 
man  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  reauirements  of  justice 
when  called  to  aid  in  framing  the  laws  or  his  country.  This 
view  of  ours  may  recommend  itself  equally  to  a  Sadlerian  and  a 
Malthusian ;  they  may  differ  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
justice,  and  continue  to  take  opposite  sides  in  a  parliamentary 
question,  but  they  will  see  that  their  private  benevolence  need 
not  be  fettered  by  their  opinions  as  public  men,  but  may  be 
accommodated  unreservedly  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

So  much  for  the  ethical  and  religious  bearing  of  politicaf 
economy:  we  have  now  to  discuss  how  far  it  may  be  said 
to  influence  poUtics.  That  even  Malthusianism  is  '  a  monstrous 
theory  in  politics'  we  have  no  intention  of  saying,  though  the? 
language  of  the  *  Appeal,'  persisting  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  only 
politiod  economy,  might  not  unnaturally  tempt  a  Sadlerian  to 
such  a  calumny.  Much  less  would  we  apply  the  term  to  the 
real  science,  whatever  that  be,  l^ng,  as  we  have  said,  in  abey- 
ance between  the  daims  of  the  nval  competitors.  The  *  Appeal* 
takes  its  old  ground,  of  the  impossibility  of  political  economy 
interfering  wim  pohtics,  as  being  a  science  witn  an  utterly  inde- 
pendent province — a  ground  already  proved  to  be  untenable  in 
other  respects,  and  here  involving  the  authors  in  a  practical 
ccmtradiction.  The  moral  tendency  of  political  economy,  though 
disdaimed  so  deddedly  in  the  *  Appeal/  has  really  been  asserted 
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08  one  of  its  recommendations^  (vide  the  Oxford  English  Essay 
for  1842,  where  reference  is  made  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,)  and  its  political  bearing  has  found  already  suflScient 
champions  in  the  appellants  themselves.  They  told  us,  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  undertaking,  that  the  political  economists 
were  the  persons  to  look  to  for  an  explanation  of  the  diseases  of 
the  body  politic,  proving  their  point  e:t  vi  termini.  Now  they 
tell  us  (p.  45),  that  political  economy  has  no  more  to  do  with 
politics,  than  mechanics  with  algebra,  grammar  with  rhetoric^ 
logic  with  trigonometry,  or  astronomy  with  medicine.  How  are 
we  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  ?  either  political  economy  must 
be  connected  with  politics,  or  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  useless 
to  a  politician,  so  far  as  be  is  a  politician.  Yet  the  'Appeal'  denies 
both  points.  We  agreed  witn  them  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  in  denying  the  second,  and  we  therefore  take  upon  our-- 
selves  now  to  maintain  the  first  Political  economy  and  poli- 
tics are  connected,  because  both  respect  the  body  politic :  the 
former  contributes  its  data  to  the  knowledge  upon  which  the 
latter  builds  its  propositions;  and,  consequently,  the  former 
may  be  brought  mto  court  for  having  supplied  the  data  for  a 
certain  proposition  of  the  latter.  The  instances  supposed  in 
pp.  62,  63,  of  its  being  '  correct  to  say,  the  mathematician^ 
whose  studies  have  convinced  him  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
are  greater  than  the  third  side,  and  who,  to  save  time,  goes 
diagonally  from  one  comer  to  another  of  an  oblons  grass  plot 
in  his  college,  commits  a  breach  of  discipline  dictated  to  him  by 
geometry ;  and  that  *  the  ^mbler  who,  wishing  to  quit  Ufe^ 
drinks  a  mixture  which  he  Icnows  to  be  poisonous,  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  at  the  command  of  chemistry ;'  are  by  no  means 
in  point.  Political  economy  may  be  saia  to  dictate  certaia 
measures  in  politics,  (through  the  intervention  of  an  obvious 
moral  process,)  because  its  practical  object  coincides  with  a  cer- 
tain part  of  that  of  politics ;  but  saving  time  is  no  primary  prac- 
tical object  of  geometry — nor  shortening  life,  of  chemistry.  We 
therefore  infer  that  they  cannot  be  properly  said  to  dictate  mea- 
sures directed  towards  those  objects. 

After  all,  the  case  of  political  economy  is  not  very,  unlike  that 
of  logic ;  the  one  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  politics  as 
the  other  does  to  common  speaking  and  writing;  each  abounds 
in  rules,  some  simple  and  followed  by  most  men  unconsciously,, 
others  more  recondite,  and  as  generally  neglected  in  ordinary 
practice ;  each  embraces  so  wide  a  range  that  many  of  its  vota- 
ries have  looked  upon  it  as  infinite,  and  applicable  to  almost 
everything ;  each  has  suffered  in  the  recoil  from  this  over-estima- 
tion, being  regai'ded  as  mere  technical  jargon,  the  very  antipodes 
of  common  sense.  As  we  honour  the  one,  so  would  we  honour 
the  other;  carefully  examining  its  supposed  conclusions  wheni 
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they  appear  to  militate  against  known  truths,  accepting  them 
with  joy  when  they  confirm  and  elucidate  those  truths — in  no  case 
rejecting  them  without  consideration.  The  moral  principle  to 
wnich  politics  are  referable  we  have  stated  to  be  justice;  and 
accordingly  in  legislating  we  would  adopt  those  general  rules  of 
political  economy  which  appear  to  be  just  in  the  particular  instance. 
Not  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of  poor  laws,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  checks  on  surplus  population.  These,  political 
economy  tells  us,  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect ;  the  sur- 
plus can  be  removed  either  by  lessening  the  number  of  applicants 
or  increasing  the  fund.  Whether  or  no  the  latter  be  practicable, 
we  leave  the  Malthusians  and  Sadlerians  to  settle  with  each  other. 
Let  us  look  at  the  former ;  as  politicians  we  debate  on  its  justice. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  at  least  some  truth 
in  it.  No  Sadlerian  will  maintain  that  *  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  state  to  afford  to  every  idle  and  abandoned 
stripling  the  means  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract, 
althougn  he  possess  neither  the  will  nor  the  intention  of  labour- 
ing for  the  support  of  his  family,  nor  be  in  a  capacity  to  have 
set  before  him  m  a  forcible  manner  his  duties  in  these  respects.' 
(Weyland,  p.  414.)  The  command  *be  fruitfiil  and  multiply' 
cannot  be  understood  thus  absolutely.  Again,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  should  take  into  consideration  '  the  injustice  of  expect- 
ing ecjual  restraint  on  this  head,  in  the  members  of  the  lower  and 
the  higher  classes  in  the  community.  The  lower  orders  have 
fewer  enjoyments  to  substitute  for  it,  and  infinitely  fewer  means 
of  avoiding  the  temptations  to  vice  which  an  involuntary  absti- 
nence from  marriage  necessarily  multiplies.  Their  mental  re- 
sources beine  deiScient,  they  are  more  in  want  of  other  gratifica- 
tions, and  of  the  means  of  humanizing  their  minds  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  social  affections.'  {I/mdon  Encydoptedia,  art. 
Population.)  From  such  considerations  as  these  a  legislator  will 
infer  how  &r  moral  restraint  should  be  enforced.     The  means  of 

Erocuring  it  will  then  come  under  his  attention,  Mr.  Malthus, 
y  a  very  excusable,  nay,  laudable  departure  from  his  strict  pro- 
vince as  political  economist,  recommended  first  penal  laws,  and 
afterwards  education.  Between  these  and  any  other  expedient 
that  may  be  proposed,  decision  may  be  made,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  justice.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  course  which  a  poli-> 
tician  will  pursue  with  reference  to  political  economy.  The 
illustration  which  we  have  selected  supposes  a  choice  of  expe- 
dients ;  where  there  is  no  such  choice,  all  expedients  appearing 
equally  objectionable,  he  will  go  back  to  the  science,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  there  may  not  be  some  flaw  in  the  deduction  which 
imposes  this  apparent  necessity. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  object,  a 
defence  of  all  who  may  not  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus 
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from  the  charge  of  being  renegades  from  science.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  'Appeal'  naturally  presses  more  closely  on  the 
Times^  and  is  devoted  more  entirely  to  its  castigation.  Had 
the  former  part  been  as  confined  in  its  sweep,  we  should  not 
have  noticea  it  at  all,  or  noticed  it  only  to  praise.  The  repeti- 
tions and  want  of  methodical  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  incon- 
sistencies of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  complain,  may  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  work  of  two  authors. 
Our  dissent  from  many  of  its  views  has  not,  we  trust,  hindered 
us  from  acknowledging  the  merit  of  the  whole,  nor,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  moral  restraint,  can  any  one  refuse  to  take 
up  its  cry  in  bdialf  of  education.  The  necessity  being  admitted, 
we  might  probably  differ  about  the  means :  e.  g,f  we  do  not 
hold  as  '  tne  only  principle,  that  the  different  denominations 
of  Christianity  ought  to  be  enabled  by  the  state  to  educate 
their  children  (p.  34) :  still  we  gladly  join  in  the  question  put 
in  p.  74,  with  which  we  would  now  conclude.  '  Wnat  can  be 
more  disheartening  than  the  common  language  about  the  pro- 
gress of  education' — the  pro^ss  of  that  in  which  the  least 
deficiency  is  a  national  calamity  and  a  national  crime  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  a  person  who  declared  himself  in  high 
spirits  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  flames  which  envelo]^ 
his  house,  by  means  of  the  buckets  that  were  being  poured  on 
them,  while  he  refused  to  employ  a  fire-engine  which  he  had  in 
his  possession?    Why  has  not  education   become  an  annual 

Question  before  parliament,  like  many  other  questions  of  in- 
nitely  less  importance?     Same  reflection  upon  public  men 
would  be  involved  in  the  answer. 


Art.  III.— ZocArjfmcs  Ecclesia.   By  the  Rev.  Gborqb  Wyatt, 
LL.B.,  F.8.A.     London,  1844. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Third.    By  John  Linoard,  D.D.    13  vols.    London,  1846. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  1.  —  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers.     London,  1845. 

It  is  the  A^e  of  Anomaly.  Chaos  reigns — chaos  ecclesiastical, 
chaos  political,  chaos  universal.  Paradoxes  pour  upon  the 
astounded  sense  in  confounding  afiiuence  of  confusion,  till 
our  faculty  of  wonder  is  extinct :  we  marvel  no  more ;  *  nil 
admirarV  is  the  motto  of  our  creed.  In  the  present  day  the 
mysticism  of  an  epicene  Premier  has  exhausted  every  variety  of 
the  sentiment;    Conservative  hieroglyphics   have  demolidied 
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the  emotion.  The  political  Procrustes  of  hia  era,  Sir  Robert, 
may  hereafter  adjust  hia  principles  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
expediency,  untroubled,  good,  easy  man,  by  amazement ;  their 
flexibility  may  raise  a  frown  perhaps,  but  will  hardly  procure 
him  the  novelty  of  a  stare.  The  astonishment  that  hailed 
.  the  champion  of  Maynooth  in  the  aoi-dUani  Orthodox  would 
subside  into  the  calm  mien  of  ratified  conviction  at  witnessing 
the  denunciator  of  O'Connell  in  the  vanguard  of  the  cohorts  of 
Repeal.  And  yet — mirabile  didu  I — inconsistent  and  strange  as 
are  the  evolutions  of  Conservative  tactics,  the  feeling,  if  it  sur- 
vived the  recent  scene  of  Ministerial  Pantomime,  would  be 
decidedly  in  demand.  The  project  of  enshrining  the  effigy  and 
consecrating  the  memory  of  the  Usurper  of  1653  might  stir  the 
last  embers  of  the  expinng  sensation. 

This  anomaly  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century,  a  consum* 
mation  worthy  of  its  incongruous  characteristics,  and  completing 
its  category  of  enigmas.  In  a  loyal  realm,  by  loyal  men  who 
pray,  or  who  are  supposed  to  pray,  each  seventh  day  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  Abolitionist  of  Monarchy  in  the  convocation 
halls  of  that  body,  whose  forefathers  he  outraged  with  systematic 
contumely,  and  whose  independence  he  annihilated.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  inexorable  bigot,  who,  expelling  the  scion  of  royalty 
from  his  hereditary  seat,  and  consummatmg  the  sacrilegious 
deed  with  blood,  established  the  darkest  precedent  in  our  annals 
for  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  crime,  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  that 
art  whose  fairest  trophies  the  desolating  progress  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, in  the  ruthless  ferocity  of  their  creed,  everywhere  violated 
and  marred.  Qu<b  nas  dementia  cepii  ?  To  the  Eupatrids  of 
a  future  generation  the  image  of  the  homicide,  rearing  amid 
that  vaunted  synod  his  sombre  form,  beside  the  gentler  effigy 
of  his  victim,  wQl  stand  forth  an  immortal  satire  on  their 
oligarchical  pride,  and  an  imperishable  record  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  aspiring  Intellect,  suj^ported  by  indomitable  Will. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  anticipate  the  sculptor's  line,  and  con- 
template the  Monarch  and  the  Puritan  as  they  will  thus  stand 
before  the  gaze  of  posterity.  In  the  dark  visage  of  the 
Fanatic,  where  the  Spirit  of  uloom  would  seem  to  have  written 
its  sign  manual,  looming  out  in  stem  contrast  with  the  meek 
bearing  of  the  murdered  King,  we  may  read  reflected  the  Marah 
of  the  ascetic  soul  that  gushed  in  bitterness  beneath.  In  its 
harsh,  forbidding  aspect  we  can  trace  nought  of  that  twice 
blessed  influence  *  which  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes;'  but  in  its  sombre  serenity  we  might  fancy  that  we  were 
contemplating  the  entrance  to  some  dread  sepulchre,  where  all 
the  softer  passions  of  humanity,  ruth,  gentleness,  and  love,  lay 
buried  in  unbroken  and  imperturbable  darkness.    The  more 
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fearful,  perhaps,  from  its  impassive  and  austere  sternness,  it 
leaves  to  the  imagination  to  pourtray  the  host  of  passions  that 
rankled  beneath  that  sullen  mien :  the  chaotic  pandemonium  of 
the  perverted  soul,  where  the  deep  workings  of  ambition,  the 
concentrated  animosities  of  hate,  the  fell  ferocity  of  revenge,  and 
the  superstitious  promptings  of  fanatic  bigotry,  all  conflicted  for 
dominion,  is  hidden  by  the  joyless,  impenetrable  gloom  that  sits 
brooding  over  the  foul  abyss  beneath.  We  look  for  one  ray 
of  human  loving-kindness,  one  redeeming  touch  of  gentleness 
and  love,  one  evidence  of  softer  feeHng,  to  tell  the  treacherous 
scowl,  it  lies.  In  vain;  we  gaze  upon  that  louring  shrine  of 
discontent  with  a  chilled  sensation  of  despair,  and  turn  from  the 
grim  spectacle  to  look  upon  the  features  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  with 
that  sense  of  relief  with  which  the  temporary  occupant  of  a  vault 
hastens  again  to  the  glad  face  of  day.  We  picture  him  when  full 
of  sublime  resignation  and  exalted  hope,  blessing  them  that  hated 
him  with  a  loving  charity,  at  peace  alike  with  man  and  heaven, 
he  came  forth  to  the  slaughter,  wearing  somewhat  of  the  meek 
serenity  and  the  calm  fortitude  of  the  Sainted  Apostle,  when  in 
the  death  agonies  of  martyrdom,  with  the  last  effort  of  expiring 
life,  he  craved  forgiveness  on  his  foes.  Can  any  gaze  upon  that 
mild  and  mournful  face,  upon  that  Christian  heroism  of  mien, 
and  doubt  that  the  forgiveness  that  was  denied  here,  was 
extended  to  him  above :  that  the  mercy  that  harsher  man  re- 
fused, was  granted  by  his  God?  No  —  Charles  Stuart,  thou 
sharest  the  heritage  of  the  Saints  ! 

Differing  as  widely  in  their  moral  aspect,  the  whole  page  of 
history  presents  no  more  striking  contrast  than  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  monarch  and  those  of  his  republican 
rival.  In  the  one  we  behold  the  hereditary  occupant  of  a  throne, 
born  to  greatness  for  which  his  talents  and  disposition  were 
equally  unfitted ;  in  the  other  we  regard  the  ignoble  tenant  of 
obscurity,  emerging  from  the  inglorious  retirement  of  a  private 
station  to  that  political  pre-eminence  and  power  which  seemed 
the  natural  atmosphere  of  a  genius  which  excelled  and  delighted 
in  action.  In  the  former  is  manifested  the  truth  of  the  Plu- 
tarchian  aphorism,  that  men  of  inadequate  capacity,  who,  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune,  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  *  are  like  little  statues  set  upon  great  bases, 
made  to  appear  the  less  for  their  advancement;'  in  the  latter 
we  witness  the  converse  of  the  apothegm.  In  the  Monarch, 
talents  that  might  have  adorned  a  less  exalted  sphere  were 
unequal  to  the  extensive  requirements  of  a  throne;  in  the 
Usurper,  abilities  peculiarly  adapted  to  government,  and  the 
dizzy  pinnacle  of  power,  would  have  languished,  unconscious  of 
their  strength,  in  the  inactivity  of  a  subordinate  career.  Charles, 
ever  weak,  was  rarely  criminal,  at  least  in  intention ;  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  Cromwell  were  fewer  than  the  plurality  of  mankind 
possess,  but  his  crimes  were  Legion.  The  downfal  of  the 
sovereign  emanated  from  the  errors  of  the  head:  the  ascendancy 
of  his  rival  is  attributable  to  unflinching,  unrelenting  criminality 
oi  heart.  Both  equally  the  sport  of  circumstance, — the  one  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tide ;  the  otner,  taking  it  at  the  flood,  rose  to 
fortune.  Religious  fury,  which  deprived  the  Royalist  of  his 
kingdom,  established  the  Republican  in  an  autocracy.  As  a  man, 
Charles  possessed  virtues,  which,  in  a  less  furious,  less  bigoted 
age,  might  have  mitigated  much  of  the  reproach  which  attaches 
iteelf  to  the  errors  of  the  monarch ;  in  his  individual  capacity 
Cromwell  was  euilty  of  crimes  which  have  tarnished  the  genius 
of  the  ruler  with  imperishable  execration. 

We  might  extend  the  parallel  further  were  it  not  almost 
superfluous  to  do  so.  Thus  far  we  have  contrasted  them  in 
their  lives ;  let  us  now  for  a  moment  compare  them  in  death. 
By  those  whose  loyalty  is  more  than  a  hollow  name,  who 
venerate  in  chivalry  and  truth  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
the  Anointed  of  Heaven,  the  memorable  tragedy  of  1649  is 
linked  to  an  immortality  of  shame.  Against  that  foul  and 
dastard  deed  honour,  fealty,  humanity — every  purer  and  nobler 
sentiment  of  our  nature — rises  up  in  common  mutiny.  Perish 
the  partial  euphuism  and  the  weak  sophistry  that  would  strive 
to  palliate  the  horrors  of  its  dark  details  under  the  feeble  plea 
of  retributive  justice  !  While  virtue  is  cherished,  while  equity 
is  respected,  while  misfortune  is  compassionated,  the  record  of 
that  giant  infamy  will  ever  start  the  tear  of  pity,  and  wake  the 
flush  of  indignation. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  (says  the  historian)  Charles 
rose  early ;  and  csJling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade 
him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  him,  and  preparing 
for  so  great  and  joyfiil  a  solemnity.'  Such  was  the  language  of 
a  monarch  awaiting  the  crowning  ignominy  to  a  long  tissue  of 
unmerited  outrage;  such  the  sustamed  and  calm  confidence 
which  blanched  not,  nor  quailed,  before  impending  death,  and 
smiled  upon  the  terrors  of  the  tomb.  On  tne  30th  of  January 
he  was  led  forth  to  perish  as  a  felon,  in  sight  of  the  regal  halls 
where  he  had  reined  a  king.  Unappalled  he  gazed  upon  the 
preparations  for  his  doom :  the  scenes  of  his  former  grandeur 
awakened  no  vain  regret ;  his  soul,  already  soaring  heavenward, 
looked  not  back  to  earth.  '  I  go  (said  he,  with  pathetic  sub- 
limity,) from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no 
disturbance  can  have  place/  With  a  meek  and  contrite  candour 
he  confessed  the  errors  of  his  rule,  and  implored  the  pardon  of 
his  people.  No  thought  of  vengeance,  no  unnallowed  whispering 
of  enmity,  sullied  that  last  lofty  triumph  of  charity  and  faith : 
to  forgive  his  persecutors  was  the  final  consummating  act  of 
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Christian  grace.  This  done,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block ; 
but  raised  it  once  again  to  reinforce  the  pardon  of  his  butchers. 
He  then  resigned  himself  to  death ;  the  swift  axe  de- 
scended, and  the  fell  atonement  was  complete  :  he  was  with 
God;  and  ere  the  death  throes  of  the  body  ceased  to 
palpitate,  its  gentle  tenant  had  joined  the  Noble  army  of 
Martyrs. 

How  died  his  foe?  was  his  end  also  peace?  No: — when 
his  guilty  soul  was  trembling  on  the  threshold  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Omniscient,  when  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  the  crimes 
he  had  done,  in  the  sacred  names  of  Religion  and  of  Liberty, 
rushed  back  upon  him  in  all  their  foul  deformity,  like  the  hideous 

Erogeny  of  some  sick  dream,  and  'rose  as  shadows  between 
im  and  God,'  then  came  the  ghastly  agonies  of  the  tardy 
repentance  that  availeth  not.  Then,  in  that  dread  hour,  in  the 
retribution  of  that  dark  remorse,  Ro^al  Martyr !  thou  wert 
avenged.  Yet  even  amid  the  stem  visitings  of  compunction, 
with  the  characteristic  pharisaism  of  his  creed,  he  found  conso- 
lation, not  in  a  repentant  recantation  of  his  sins,  but  in  recalUne 
the  obsolete  virtues  of  his  early  life.  *  I  am  safe,  (said  he,)  for  I 
was  once  in  grace.'  A  miserable  solace !  And  thus  he  died. 
Let  none  presume  to  judge  him  farther. 

The  remarks  of  a  great  historian  on  the  character  of  one  who, 
like  Cromwell,  attained  a  temporal  ascendancy  by  means  of  the 
religious  passions  of  others,  may  apply,  we  thmk,  to  the  former. 
*  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery: 
the  dsemon  of  Socrates  affords  a  memorable  instance  how  a 
wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive 
others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle 
state  between  self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may 
believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure 
and  genuine  benevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable 
of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  claim, 
despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life.  He  might  forgive 
his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of 
God :  the  stern  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in 
the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed  like  the  prophet  of 
Nineveh  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  condemned/ 
Exchange,  in  this  delineation,  the  word  integrity  for  *  benevo- 
lence,' and  it  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  both. 

Parallels  may,  however,  be  prolonged  ad  it^nitum  ;  and,  as 
we  are  not  writmg  a  biography  of  Cromwell,  we  will  proceed  to 
extend  our  consideration  to  the  general  body  of  which  he  was 
the  Coryphaeus.  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  ecclesiastical 
schism  and  religious  (action,  witnessed  the  first  infancy  of 
Puritanism.  Begotten  of  the  cabalistic  virulence  of  the 
disciples  of  Calvin,  it  there  rose  the  Caliban  of  a  Sycorax.     In 
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the  sweet  vales  of  Geneva,  in  a  lovely  land,  and  beneath  a 
smiling  sky,  where  all  nature  preachra  a  fairer  creed,  that 
phantom  of  sloom  found  birth ;  thence,  nurtured  in  the  fierce 
mtolerance  of  the  murderer  of  Servetus,  traversing  the  Jura,  it 
swept,  like  the  desolating  gimoom  of  the  desert,  onward  to  the 
nortli.  The  plains  of  Germany  grew  crimson  as  it  flew;  the 
shrines  of  bigotry  were  moistened  with  the  blood  of  holy  men, 
and  glutted  with  many  a  fearful  hecatomb.  At  length  that 
spirit  reached  our  shores,  bringing  in  its  grisly  train,  persecution, 
fanaticism,  and  the  sword.  Woe  is  the  dav  that  saw  the  advent 
of  that  Stygian  form !     Long  will  England  rue  it ! 

We  would  desire,  in  speaking  thus  harshly,  to  avoid  miscon- 
ception. We  regard  Puritanism  as  a  spirit  emanating  from  the 
intolerance  of  a^^rtc^,  who,  their  minds  embittered  by  ue  morbid 
fr^izy  of  fanatidsm,  or  perverted  by  the  lust  of  influence  and 
power,  wrought  upon  the  unsettled  feeling  that  innovation  had 
engendered  ai^ong  the  many,  to  satiate  the  cynical  acrimony 
of  the  one  sentiment,  or  to  gratify  the  aspiring  cravings  of  the 
other.  Many  would  thus  confound  the  suggestions  of  an  earthly 
passion  with  the  inspirations  of  a  religious  influence,  and  con* 
vert  the  excesses  of^  human  frenzy  into  the  manifestations  of  a 
divine  agency.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  instruments  of 
heaven,  Uiey  imagined  that  the  Almighty  sanctified  the  means 
in  consideration  of  the  end.  Evil  was  thus  amalgamated  wil^ 
good,  dissimulation  with  sincerity,  and  temporal  ambition  incor* 
porated  with  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

How  glorious,  how  solemnly  beautiful,  even  through  the  dim 
retrospect  of  centuries,  is  the  memory  of  the  English  Church  of 
the  Middle  Aees,  when  men,  linked  together  in  a  holy  and 
federal  bond  ox  Catholic  union,  worshipped  at  the  same  common 
shrine  and  held  the  same  common  Faith  !  Halcyon  days  of 
veneration  and  concord !  When  the  monitory  memento  of  the 
Redeemer's  love  stood  in  the  highway  and  m  the  green  lane, 
leading  the  sense  of  the  pilgrim  to  devotion,  and  whispering  the 
wayfarer  of  prayer;  when  the  choral  antliem  and  tne  vesper 
hymn  rose  to  heaven,  an  universal  symphony  of  commingled 
praise,  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  Such  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  Church  and  of  reUgion-— an  Aueustan  armistice  in 
wtuch  hatred  and  persecution  ceased  for  awhile  from  troubling, 
and  the  Christian  community  was  at  rest.  We  look  back  to  the 
period  of  that  commonalty  of  faith  as  to  the  music  heard  in  some 
sweet  dream,  on  which  the  memory  lingers  with  fond  recurrence, 
yet  cannot  quite  recall,  blessing,  cherishmg,  the  ima^e  it  presents, 
even  while  we  fail  to  realize  its  harmonious  proportions. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  came  the  Reformation.  In  the 
hallowed  time  preceding  its  nativity,  before  the  rapacity  of  a 
Henry,  or  the  violence  of  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin,  had  introduced 
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the  grim  Trinity,  Discord,  Innovation,  and  Faction,  in  England 
at  least,  men,  neither  the  slaves  of  schism  or  the  vassals  of  sect, 
reserving  their  animosities  for  temporal  warfare,  had  not  yet 
presumed  to  violate  the  shrines  of  the  Almighty  with  the  unholy 
conflicts  of  reUgious  contention.  But  when,  Ughting  the  torch 
of  polemical  war  throughout  the  land,  girding  its  champions 
with  the  sword,  not  of  righteousness  but  of  party  violence, 
and  polluting  the  temples  of  Jehovah  with  godless  strife,  that 
revolution  came ;  disunion  and  division — not  spiritual  only,  but 
mingling  with  every  relation  of  life,  infusing  themselves  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  and  pervading  every  link  of  the 
socid  existence,  followed  in  its  train.  As  a  natural  sequence, 
when  the  sixteenth  century  bad  achieved  the  establishment  and 
confirmation  of  the  reformed  Protestant  Church,  the  elements 
of  dissension  that  the  Reformation  had  disseminated  could  not  at 
once  subside  into  tranquillity;  the  passions  of  mankind  had 
been  too  violently  and  fearfully  roused  to  resume  immediate 
repose ;  the  seeds  of  strife  then  sown  sprung  up  and  brought 
forth  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  bosom  of  the  New  Church ;  and 
those  who  had  coalesced  in  united  hostility  against  the  Ancient 
Faith,  afterwards  dissolved  into  all  the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
party  faction  and  national  discord.  Catholicity  was  essentially 
dead  ;  men  had  fewer  sympathies  in  common,  less  unity  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  the  softening,  modifying  influence  of  a  national 
community  of  creed  upon  the  conventional  distinctions  of  rank 
and  class  was  gone  for  ever.  The  barriers  of  sect  arose  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  barriers  of  gradational  intercourse,  and  the 
comprehensive  harmony  of  the  social  scheme  was  destroyed. 

Tne  body  of  the  *  Puritans*  was  first  generally  recognised  by 
that  title  (identical  with  the  name  of  Cathari,  bestowed  upon  the 
Novatian  schismatics  of  the  third  century,)  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Elizabeth*s  reign.  Their  ranks  were  filled  by  men 
imbued  with  the  fiercest  spirit  of  Calvinistic  cabalism,  whose 
minds  had  but  recently  been  excited  to  fanaticism  or  warped  to 
discontent.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  at  this  period — a 
measure  which  has  incurred  the  accumulated  invective  of  their 
order  until  the  present  day,  was  an  enactment  which  the  tran- 
quilhty  of  a  realm  distracted  by  every  species  of  religious  and 
social  anarchy  imperatively  demanded,  if  adverse  in  principle 
to  the  pure  elements  of  liberty,  in  a  crisis  so  awful,  so  imminent, 
who  will  presume  to  deny  that  it  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  existence.  Wherefore  were  the  Puritans  opposed 
to  it  ?  Not  as  the  champions  of  religious  enfranchisement,  or  as 
the  advocates  of  universal  toleration,  but  as  militating  against 
the  establishment  of  their  own  creed,  with  which,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  they  would  have  enforced  an  universal  compliance. 
They  would  at  once  have  abrogated,  with  the  rude  hand  of  super- 
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Btition^  the  ancient  rites  and  ordinances  of  religion  which  were 
venerated  by  their  fathers  in  the  old  time  before  them;  ob- 
servances which  antiquity  had  hallowed  and  custom  had  made 
venerable.  The  Reformers,  in  a  wise  spirit  of  conciliation,  far 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  Him  who  said  '  Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers/  had  endeavoured  to  unite  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  Ancient  Faith,  which 
in  themselves  inoffensive,  save  in  the  eyes  of  bigoted  zealotry, 
were  sanctified  by  ages  of  association  with  devotion,  and  en- 
shrined in  the  affections  of  men.  The  malcontents  of  the  con- 
venticle, however,  with  a  vulgar  rancour,  would  have  swept 
away  all  that  time  had  thus  endeared ;  the  solemn  cathedral,  the 
soft  cadences  of  music,  the  mellowed  flood  of  light,  the  beauteous 
creations  of  the  sculptor's  art,  which,  with  creatures  of  sense,  are 
aids  to  the  spiritual,  and,  through  die  sense,  lift  the  soul  from 
earth,  savoured  of  idolatry  to  their  distempered  fancy ;  to  their 
barren  imagination  they  brought  none  of  that  mysterious,  holy 
influence  which  excites  the  veneration  and  awakes  the  awe, 
which,  by  a  conjunction  as  mystic  in  its  operation  as  any  other 
of  the  relations  between  the  sensuous  and  the  immaterial, 
elevates  the  heart  to  God.  They  denounced  them,  with  the 
canting  virulence  of  the  day,  as  '  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast.' 
Had  the  recusants  then  possessed  the  power  which  a  later  era 
accorded  them,  condemning  the  church  to  an  unnatural  dis- 
alliance  from  the  state,  they  would  for  ever  have  demolished  the 
ecclesiastical  fabric,  and  simultaneously  have  annihilated  social 
order. 

Speaking  of  this  juncture,  a  systematic  apologist  of  their  body 
says,  '  Each  party  agreed  too  well  in  asserting  the  necessity  of 
uniformity  in  public  worship,  and  of  using  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  principles,  of 
which  they  both  made  an  ill  use  whenever  they  could  grasp  the 
power  into  their  hand.  The  standard  of  uniformity,  according 
to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  according  to  the  ruritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and 
national  synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate ; 
but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  is  every  man's  right  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace 
of  the  civil  government.' 

In  the  above  passage  the  progress  of  democratical  feelingis  as 
conspicuous  as  the  prevalence  of  religious  austerity.  The  Epis- 
copalian party  had  reason,  delegated  authority,  ancient  precedent, 
and  present  exigency,  to  justify  the  exercise  of  their  power;  their 
intolerance  was  a  political  expedient,  which  the  agitation  of  the 
period  sanctioned ;  tbe  compulsory  quietus  of  extorted  uniformity 
was  a  necessity  ind.j^ensable  to  that  troublous  era.     The  uni- 
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formity  of  the  recusant  was  of  a  distinct  and  whoDv  dissonant 
character,  subyersive  in  tendency,  not  only  of  the  hierarchical 
dignity,  but  of  the  state.  The  genius  of  Puritanism  is  per  m 
essentially  levelling,  and  inimical  to  monarchical  sway.  Nor  is 
this  attribute  U>  be  maryelled  at :  disaffection  to  the  sorerdgn, 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  by 
an  easy  and  natural  process  would  extend  itself  to  his  temporal 
capacity ;  and  thus,  by  an  almost  inevitable  sequence,  rel^ous 
dissent  would  be  accompanied  by  civil  insubordination.  Ehza- 
beth's  keen  penetration,  aided  by  the  inherent  sengiiiveneu  of 
royal  prerogative,  discovered  that  the  Puritans'  disciples,  while 
assummg  merely  to  revolutionize  the  ecclesiastical  scheme,  were 
in  reality  grasping  at  secular  influence ;  and,  under  the  aspect  of 
religious  reform,  were  secretly  undermining  the  privileges  of  the 
crown.  The  vigorous  administration  of  we  last  of  the  Tudors, 
by  a  stringent  requisition  of  strict  conformity,  suppressed,  during 
her  lifetime,  the  expression  of  a  feeling  so  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  throne ;  but  the  flame,  though  smouldering,  was 
not  extinct;  it  grew  in  strength  during  the  reign  of  her  pusil* 
lanimous  successor,  in  occasicmal  flashes  evidencing  its  baneful 
existence ;  but  the  universal  conflagration  was  reserved  until  the 
accession  of  the  ill-fated  Charles. 

By  this  period,  that  which  had  been  formerly  an  isolated  sect, 
neither  conspicuous  in  influence  or  eminent  in  numbers,  had 
gradually  become  a  large  and  powerful  body,  possessingweight 
and  authority,  not  only  national  but  parliamentary.  The  ma* 
jority  of  suffrages  that  the  Puritanical  party  commanded  in  the 
senate  enabled  them  to  wreak,  in  uncontrolled  impunity,  every 
species  of  unbridled  cruelty  and  oppression  upon  tne  recusants 
to  their  creed.  Though  in  profession  desiring  universal  tolera* 
tion,  they  deprecated  aught  save  toleration  for  themselves ;  and 
wielding  the  power  they  had  attained  with  the  most  inflexible 
vigour,  they,  in  the  same  breath  with  which  they  demanded 
sufferance  for  their  own  tenets,  abjured  the  smallest  indul- 
gence granted  to  the  'papisticsd  ftiction.'  Charies  was  thus 
forced  mto  the  anomalous  position  of  a  monarch  contending 
Math  his  parliament;  he  was  compelled  either  to  countenance 
the  atrocities  of  excessive  fanaticism,  against  which  his  sense 
of  equity,  his  conscience,  his  natural  ties  revolted ;  or  he  was 
reduced  to  the  most  ignominious  expedients  to  substantiate  his 
opposition.  We  may  trace  in  the  little  courtesy  and  consi* 
deration  extended  to  the  king,,  so  different  to  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  a  former  age,  or  the  affection  of  modem  times,  how 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  how  flimsy  the  guise 
that  it  assumed.  Inch  by  inch  the  royal  prerogative  was 
attenuated,   step   by  step    the    monarch   retreated   before   the 
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torrent — all  hope  of  stemming  it  was  vain ;  and  the  tide  that 
had  been  boommg  during  the  preceding  reigns  now  broke  forth 
in  irresistible  impetuosity. 

Then  the  huge  torrent  broke  forth;  and  rose  the  many-headed 
hydra  sect.  Discontent  had  ripened  into  rebellion,  and  secret  dis- 
affection into  loud-throated  mutiny.  The  pulpit  was  the  arena 
of  war,  and  its  nursling.  Sedition,  grew  apace.  The  scornful  arro- 
gance of  the  Paiticular  Baptist,  the  hbertine  anarchy  of  the 
gloomy  Independent,  indulgent  to  every  creed  but  that  which 
his  father  had  cherished  from  generation  to  generation ;  the 
lukewarm  imbecility  of  the  Brownist, -the  fierce  and  relentless 
enmity  of  the  Roundhead,  who,  covering  pohtical  ambition  under 
religious  sanctity,  menaced  the  Monarcn  and  the  Throne;  all 
burst  forth  in  one  babbling  chaos,  appealing  to  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  and  awakening  a  spirit  of  hatred,  envy,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  brining  religion  mto  disrepute,  and  forti- 
fying the  sceptic  and  the  mfidel  in  his  creed.  O  God  !  that  men 
should  wrest  thy  thrice  holy  name  to  bloodguiltiness  and  crime ; 
in  the  name  of  a  being  o^  love,  do  deeds  of  hate  that  angels 
blush  to  record,  and  offer  sedition,  cruelty,  blood,  every  species 
of  sin  at  which  sickened  humanity  revolts,  as  a  welcome  and  a 
worthy  sacrifice  to  Him  who  hath  promised  the  inheritance  of 
the  earth  to  the  meek  and  lowly  in  heart !  Yet  such  were  the 
Puritans ;  for  under  this  title  those  we  have  enumerated  and 
innumerable  others,  all  clamorous  for  what  they  deemed  vl  purer 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  their  forefathers,  promulgated,  each 
with  a  sanctified  scot-n  asserting  the  superiority  of  his  own,  an 
exclusive  and  peculiar  access  to  heaven,  and  advocated  the  rites 
of  their  awn  creed,  as  the  sole  and  patent  homage  acceptable  to 
the  Father  of  the  earth. 

Had  Charles  been  less  gentle  a  man,  had  he  possessed  fewer 
of  the  virtues  which  are  too  often  allied  to  weakness,  and  more 
of  the  attributes  adapted  to  cope  with  and  quell  the  factions  of 
mankind,  had  he  possessed  the  obdurate  energy  and  rigid  deter- 
mination of  his  more  fortunate  deposer,  he  would  have  preserved 
England,  he  would  have  saved  the  world  from  the  dire  influence 
of  unholy  passions,  which  bringing  men  into  continuous  and 
hostile  collision,  destroy  their  harmony  and  pollute  their  felicity. 
Time  enlightening  what  was  dark,  and  correcting  what  was  ftdli- 
ble,  would  afterwards  have  accomplished,  with  a  milder  opera- 
tion, what  the  bloody  hand  of  their  revolution  worked  out,  with 
an  unhallowed  and  detestable  atrocity,  enduring  in  its  social  and 
moral  effect,  which  has  tarnished  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the 
change  for  ever. 

How  illustrious  a  contrast  does  the  insurrection  in  Ireland 
present  to  our  own  I    vVe  would  not  with  apologetic  eujdiuism  or 
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absurd  partiality,  excuse  the  excesses  which  it  generated,  but  we 
would  mark  the  distinctive  motives  which  excited  them  to  rebel- 
lion. There,  a  nation  rose  to  defend  its  ancient  faith,  to  resist 
the  compulsory  innovations  of  an  aUen  creed  which  would  have 
extirpated  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  rescue  the 
altars  where  their  ancestors  had  knelt  and  prayed  from  the  pol- 
luting grasp  of  a  fanatic  foe.  The  heart  unbiassed  by  prejudice 
must  sympathize  with  the  intrepid  sons  of  Erin,  and  while  con- 
demning the  barbarous  extravagancies  of  their  zeal,  acknow- 
ledge the  superior  justice  of  their  cause.  No  disloyal  levellers, 
they  bared  the  sword  to  aid  a  persecuted  monarch  in  his  ex- 
tremity, to  repel  the  abolition  of  their  faith,  the  mutilation  of 
their  shrines,  the  desolation  of  their  homes.  We  may  shudder 
over  the  scenes  of  blood  which  debase  the  struggle ;  we  may  de- 
plore the  fervour  which  oppression  maddened  into  cruelty,  adverse 
to  humanity  and  aggravated  into  fury  abhorred  of  God ;  but,  we 
feel  for  the  gallant  patriot  band  who  sprang  up  with  chivalrous 
ardour  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  their  national  liberties,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  time*hallowed  institutions  of  their  sires.  They 
fought  against  a  spirit  which  would  fain  have  abrogated  the  rites 
which  age  had  endeared  to  them,  which  would  have  devastated 
their  country  into  subjection,  and  would  have  massacred  its 
children  into  proselytism :  they  fought  against  the  truculent  in- 
tolerance which  would  have  swept  awa^  each  vestige  of  a  faith 
which  their  Father-land  had  cherished  smce  its  national  existence 
began,  and  that  would  have  converted  its  adherents  into  helots 
and  slaves.  Even  now  that  fair  country  curses  the  memory  of  the 
sacrilegious  horde  that  violated  its  beauteous  fanes,  and  devas- 
tated the  noble  edifices  that  more  pitying  time  had  forborne  to 
ravish.  Moistening  her  plains  with  the  blood  of  her  sons,  and 
the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan ;  destroying,  polluting, 
crushing  the  Beautiful ;  making  her  green  vales  and  mountains 
one  vast  charnel  house,  to  glut  the  gloomy  exhalation  of  the 
bigot  fury  that  they  hallowed  with  the  impious  name  of  God. 
Their  leader  Hves  in  a  country's  curse ;  his  name  is  enrolled  in  a 
nation's  execration :  its  peasantry  invoke  his  shade  to  express 
their  fiercest,  their  deadliest  hate  *  !  It  is  thus  we  should  re- 
member one  who  has,  alas  !  lefl  behind  him  too  many  gloomy  re- 
cords of  his  career  for  his  memory  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
We  are  not,  as  we  have  before  said,  chronicling  the  career 
of  the  Puritans,  and  our  straitened  limits  will  but  admit 
of  our  glancing  at  the  effect  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
this  Order.  What  has  been  their  influence  in  America? 
in   1620    a   lai^e    body   sailed    for   New    England    to    seek 

*  *  The  Curse  of  Cromwell  *  is  a  farourite  method  of  malediction  among  the  lower 
classes  of  Ireland. 
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in  the  transatlantic  wilds  the  liberty  that  was  denied  to  tliem 
here.  They  have  been  joined  from  time  to  time  by  disaffected 
religionists  or  discontented  rebels,  and  thus  America  has  become 
the  asylum  of  nonconformity,  and  the  refuge  of  malcontents ; 
their  religion  has  no  established  habitation  or  name,  but  is 
diverse,  anomalous,  chaotic,  anarchical.  The  absence  of  a 
settled  hierarchical  constitution  has  produced  its  moral  effect 
upon  the  country ;  the  narrowing  tendency  of  the  sects  that  it 
has  reared,  is  made  manifest  in  me  prevalence  of  its  twin  sister, 
Suspicion ;  no  wide  extended  Catholicity  prevails ;  little  common- 
alty of  heart  or  feeling ;  each  is  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  by 
the  Shibboleth  of  faction.  And  so  it  must  ever  be,  destroying 
and  blighting  all  social  happiness,  making  itself  felt  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellow  men,  extinguishing  love  and  Christian 
charity,  and  making  their  national  characteristics  little-souled 
selfishness,  and  vulgar  distrust. 

Heis  not  this,  its  influence,  operated  too  painfully  in  our  own 
land?  Have  not  the  petty  cavils  of  the  Puritans  introduced 
those  distinctions  in  the  House  of  Prayer,  which  a  God  who 
sends  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  upon  unjust,  whose 
rain  blesses  alike  the  Dives  and  the  Lazarus,  must  frown  to 
see  ?  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  their  system :  it  was  but  the 
concomitant  formula  of  the  parent  spirit.  Great  heaven  !  how 
hateful  an  insult  to  thy  divine  equity  must  those  distinctive  bar- 
riers be,  that  divide  the  cushioned  homage  of  the  rich  man 
from  the  lowly  and  unpampered  offering  of  the  poor  man's 
prayer;  how  accursed  that  supreme  selfishness,  which  in  a  place 
where  all  are  of  right  equal,  which  levels  every  barrier  between 
the  proudest  peer  and  the  meanest  pariah,  (for  thou  art  but  one 
God  the  Father  universal,  the  ploutocrat  and  the  beggar  alike 
thy  children,)  would  whisper  the  pauper  of  his  penury,  tell  him 
that  where  his  wealthier  lord  may  go  he  cannot  go,  and  would 
rob  him  of  the  sweet  consolation  of  feeling  that  there  are  some 
common  ties  of  sympathy  and  love  between  those  who  are 
journeying  together,  fellow  travellers  to  the  grave.  Woe  unto 
the  fathers  of  such  institutions,  and  woe  unto  the  children  who 
perpetuate  them :  let  them  see  the  sunbeam  gladding  the  noble's 
paliace  and  the  beggar's  hovel :  let  them  watch  the  lesson  that 
all  nature  teaches  them,  that  thou.  Omnipotent  Jehovah,  art  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  and  let  them,  with  a  pure  and  lofly  scorn, 
banish  them  from  the  temples  of  thy  worsnip,  for  there  is  but 
one  Heaven  and  one  Redeemer. 

The  Puritans  were  rigid  in  their  lives,  and  their  rigorous 
austerity  has  been  extolled,  but  wherefore  ?  Was  it  a  great  or 
laudable  creed  that  withered  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  life, 
and  made  existence  but  a  sombre,  sterile  avenue  to  the  tomb : 
that  arrogating  to  itself  heaven,  would  have  made  a  purgatory 
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of  the  earthy  which  the  Creator  has  designed  for  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  ?  The  hamlet  festival,  the  village  game,  the 
sportive  recreation,  the  innocent  glee,  the  social  harmony,  were 
crimes  to  their  gloomy  gaze :  the  blithe  laugh,  the  joyous  song, 
were  heard  no  more ;  but  the  dreary  chaunt  of  the  conventicle, 
whose  denizens  dreamed  that  the  inheritance  of  the  world  to 
come  was  to  be  won  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  howled  forth  its 
monotonous  voice  of  gloom.  The  Peasant  was  taught  a  ritual 
that  forbade  the  cheerful  carousal  and  the  festive  sports :  the 
days  of  *  merrie  England  *  were  sepulchred  and  gone  for  ever, 
and  '  a  sadder '  but  not  '  a  wiser '  race  arose.  Its  eiSect  lives 
yet  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  until  Catholicity  shall  rise 
again  from  the  dead,  its  miluence  will  prevail,  depressing,  dis- 
piriting, blighting,— curtailing  the  enjoyments  of  hfe,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  happiness  of  man. 

Did  their  body  produce  great  men  ?  Did  literature,  did 
learning,  did  the  arts  reckon  its  partizans  among  their  sons? 
With  the  exception  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  sects,  who  have 
attained  notonety  rather  than  greatness,  how  few  comparatively 
have  risen  to  emmence  or  fame  ? 

Trammelled  by  party  prejudice  and  shackled  by  pharisaic 
doctrines,  they  have  confineid  tlieir  ideas  and  actions  to  the 
narrow  atmosphere  of  those  who  respect  their  tenets  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  opinions.  Thus  the  imagination  has  been 
manacled  and  stunted  in  its  vigour;  intellect  has  been  con- 
trolled; philanthropy  has  been  superseded  by  the  contracted 
sympadiies  with  party,  and  the  wide  universal  realm,  where,  free 
and  unfettered,  genius  loves  to  soar,  has  been  debarred  from 
their  range.  Fervid  and  enthusiastic  in  sectarian  zeal,  they  have 
rarely  attained  that  superior  eminence,  which,  looking  down  in 
lofty  scorn  upon  the  little  detracting  r^ard  rendered  to  par- 
ticular opinions,  forms  the  vital  and  essential  element  of  true 
magnanimity.  The  Republic  of  Letters  may  hail  the  name  of 
a  Milton,  but  the  poetical  existence  of  Milton  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  faculty :  under  its  influence  he  rose  above  the  bar- 
rier in  which  party  would  have  enthralled  him.  His  name,  and 
those  of  a  few  like  him,  stand  forth  a  verdant  oasis  here  and 
there,  making  in  their  rare  viridity  the  surrounding  barrenness 
more  conspicuous,  and  more  drear.  Great,  they  as  a  body  have 
never  been,  great  they  can  never  be;  they  hold  within  their 
bosom  that  spirit  which  will  ever  destroy  their  strength,  which 
will  sap  and  undermine  all  greatness,  even  its  growth;  that  will 
extinguish  unity,  and  produce  everlastinor  and  imperishable 
schism.  The  children  must  reap  the  whirlw  iiid,  for  their  fathers 
sowed  the  wind.  Did  concord  and  brotherly  love  prevail  among 
them,— do  they  yet  ?  Were  they  not,  are  they  not  knit  together 
by  the  ties  of  common  hate  rather  than  the  ties  of  mutual  love. 
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leagued  together  in  the  bonds  of  enmity  against  the  Holy  Church 
uniyersal,  rather  than  of  a  kindly  and  confederate  amity  among 
themselves  ?  How  many  endearing  links,  how  many  a  Catholic 
feehn^y  how  many  a  Christian  sympathy,  how  many  a  social 
joy,  did  the  Puritan  fathers  rudely  rend  away,  when  they  fought 
for  their  boasted  freedom  ?  But  in  their  own  system,  in  their 
own  Order,  the  retribution  finds  a  home ;  like  the  gift  for  which 
the  fabled  monarch  of  old  prayed,  Puritanism  brings  its  punish- 
ment in  its  train,  arraying  all  things  in  the  gloomy  garb  of  sus* 
picion  and  fanaticism.  In  no  class  of  men  was  the  spirit  of 
detraction  more  rampant ;  the  bi^otted  ranter,  the  furious  lec- 
turer, dealing  out  his  wholesale  damnation  against  those  who 
despised  his  delirium  and  refused  his  doctrines,  scrupled  not  to 
assert  many  a  foul  calumny,  many  an  atrocious  lie,  and  in  their 
blasphemous  raging,  hesitated  not  to  invoke  the  endorsement  of 
the  Almighty  to  falsehoods  and  libels  of  unrivalled  shameless- 
ness.  In  our  days  they  falsify,  they  pervert,  they  vilify  the 
disciples  of  our  mother  Church ;  they  denounce  her  errors,  they 
predict  her  fate ;  each  dereliction,  each  trifling  peccadillo  of  the 
least  of  her  apostles,  is  a  trophy  to  their  sneering  scorn.  The 
foibles  of  the  Church  are  the  triumphs  to  her  nonconformist 
foes ;  they  do  not  strive  to  palliate  tnem  with  the  charity  that 
envieth  not,  but  hold  them  forth  to  the  holy  horror  of  the  in- 
mates of  a  Zion,  or  the  pious  vituperation  of  the  denizens  of  a 
Bethel.  Looking  at  its  birth,  its  infancy,  its  maturity,  what  has 
Puritanism  effected  for  mankind  ?  What  did  the  Puritans  accom- 
plish for  England?  *  We  gave  you/  saythey,  'liberty  of  conscience, 
we  gave  you  religious  freedom,  we  gave  each  man  the  inde- 

Eendent  right  to  worship  his  God  after  his  own  fashion  and  after 
is  own  creed.'  Ay,  but  if  ye  attained  the  emancipation  that 
ye  so  proudly  vaunt,  have  ye  not  established  that  worst  of  servi- 
tude, the  slavery  of  sect  ?  Have  ye  not  trammelled  and  nar- 
rowed the  minds  of  men  with  prejudice,  and  jaundiced  their 
souls  with  envy  ?  Have  ye  not  driven  away  the  Catholicity  of 
our  ancient  days,  and  bequeathed  to  us  schism  and  dissent? 
Would  ye  not  even  take  away  the  mild  forbearance,  extended 
equally  to  all  ?  Let  the  clamour  that  is  but  now  hushed,  and  the 
tumult  that  is  but  now  subsiding,  attest  that  ve  would  ;  let  the 
intolerance  that  would  leave  the  professor  ot  an  alien  faith  to 
languish  in  temporal  indigence  and  spiritual  penury,  attest ;  let 
the  voice  of  the  Past  and  tne  voice  of  the  Present  bear  testimony. 
Ye  have  done  all  this,  and  more ;  ye  have  made  Royalty  but  a 
childish  mockery,  its  authority  but  a  name,  its  supremacy  but 
a  shade.  Ye  have  insulted  imbecility  with  the  insignia  of  power. 
Ye  have  consigned  the  interests  of  a  people  to  a  representative 
assembly,  who  redress  not  their  wrongs,  and  abuse  the  sacred 
trust  confidai  to  them.     Ye  have  injured,  ye  have  corrupted 
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the  poor;  ye  have  taken  from  them  the  joyous  hilarity  of  the 
Olden  Time,  and  that  taken,  ye  have  left  them  poor  indeed.  Your 
Draconic  code  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  myriads,  and  nursed 
the  factious  and  turbulent  contentions  of  men.  Your  gloomy 
ritual  has  weakened  loyalty,  has  destroyed  Catholicity,  and  ba- 
nished social  unity.  Ponder  ye  upon  this,  ye  men  of  sects  and 
schisms,  who  rail  at  Church  and  State ;  look  tipon  the  evil  ye 
have  done  !  If  ye  abjure  not  your  false  and  narrow  prejudice , 
woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin;  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ! 


Art.  lY.—  The  Times,  August  23rd,  September  4th,  5th,  1845. 
The  Morning  Post,  September  4th,  1845. 
The  Examiner,  August  I6th,  1845. 
The  Sidcle,  August  I6th,  1845. 

If  the  'Times*  newspaper  be  suffered  (itself  uncriticised,)  to 
criticise  everything,  the  nuisance  will  reach  such  a  point  that 
the  country  will  become  uninhabitable.  We  do  not  jest ;  we 
leave  jests,  on  such  a  subject,  to  the  long-nosed  mountebank  of 
Fleet-street 

We  put  it  to  every  candid  man,  whether  Printing-house- 
square  is  not  a  downright  court  of  inquisition;  with  this  sole 
difference,  that  in  the  depositions,  no  oath  guarantees 
care  or  exactitude;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the 
tyrannical  and  capricious  decisions,  no  form  secures  fairness,  or 
feeling,  or  moderation.  The  daily  papers,  in  fine,  appear  to 
think  they  may  strike  all  things  with  impunity.  On  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  of  '  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes/  we  will  firmly 
criticise  these  critics:  and,  first,  with  regard  to  the  outcry 
concerning  the  war  at  present  said  to  be  raging  between  the 
Press  and  the  Bar,  we  pronounce  that  outcry  a  mere 
humbug.  There  is  no  war  between  the  Bar  and  the  Press. 
Between  the  'Times'  and  the  Bar,  until  the  former,  with  more 
cleverness  than  magnanimity,  endeavoured  to  implicate  the 
whole  Press  in  its  own  private  misadventure,  there  was  indeed 
something  which, — ^but  of  that  presently. 

To  suppose  for  one  moment  tnat  there  could  be  a  war  between 
the  Bar  and  the  Press,  would  be  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  those  two  powers.  The  Bar  is  a  well-defined  body ;  one, 
integral,  and  compact.  The  Press  is  a  collection  of  jarring  ele- 
ments in  incessant  warfare  upon  one  another ;  nay,  called  into 
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bebg  in  ^at  measure  for  the  very  and  express  purposes  of 
mutual  strife.  And  if  there  were,  indeed,  a  quarrel  between  the 
Bar  and  the  Press,  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most 
respectable  publications  in  the  kingdom  would  side  heartily  with 
the  Bar.  But  there  is  no  such  quarrel.  Again ;  while  no  one 
portion  of  the  Bar  is  arrayed  against  the  other  portions,  and 
while  the  Press,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  huge  agglomeration  of 
conflicting  atoms — ^it  is  equally  notorious  that  many  Barristers 
are  men  of  letters,  and  are  in  fact  connected  with  the  Press,  in 
as  far  as  that  word  'Press'  means  something  more  than  the 
mere  material  machinery  which  serves  to  make  the  thoughts  of 
the  few  palpable  to  the  many,  affording  to  those  thoughts 
*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  Now,  these  men  of  letters 
forget  not  that  they  are  barristers.  To  suppose,  then,  a  war 
between  the  Bar  and  the  Press,  would  be  to  suppose  that  a 
power  essentially  corporate  and  homogeneous  coula  make  war 
upon  itself;  and  that  a  collection  of  powers  essentially  anta- 
gonistic to  each  other,  and  which  Uye  for  mutual  and  internecine 
conflict,  could  ever  coalesce  firmly.  Each  of  these  suppositions 
is  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  who  supposes  a  war  between  the 
Bar  and  the  Press,  must  make  both  those  suppositions ;  there- 
fore, he  who  supposes  a  war  between  the  Bar  and  the  Press, 
must  clearly  be  devoid  of  common  sense.  But  between  the 
'Times'  and  the  Bar  there  has  been  a  war, — ^all  on  one  side. 
All  the  bluster  and  all  the  snarls  have  as  usual  come  from 
the  *  Times.'  We  will  not  drag  Serjeant  Talfourd  into  this  dis- 
cussion ;  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  enter  into  it  himself,  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  country  around  him,  and  until  he  does  so,  we 
will  say  no  more  about  him  than  merely  this — that  we  view  with 
indignation  the  unwarrantable  conduct  which  had  for  its  very 
hopeless  object,  to  pain  so  amiable  and  so  estimable  a  man. 

To  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  the  'Times,'  which,  with  so 
adroit  a  baseness,  strove  to  enlist  the  whole  Press  in  its  indi- 
vidual quarrel,  its  attitude,  when  compared  with  that  preserved 
by  the  Bar,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Landseer's  excellent  sketch 
of  the  cur  worrying  the  mastiff.  As  yet,  the  Bar  have  done 
nothing  whatever  against  an  enemy  so  very  noisy  and  so  very 
feeble, — nothing  furtiier  than  to  shake  it  from  their  vicinity,  when 
they  are  on  professional  business.  This  slight  measure  we 
certainly  condemn,  and  we  are  sorry  the  Bar  adopted  it;  still 
more  sorry  that  they  extended  it  to  the  other  journals;  they 
might  at  least  have  confined  it  to  the  monster-nuisance. 

But  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  unfair  and 
partial  manner  in  which  the  Reports  were  received,  provoked 
the  withdrawal  of  those  Reports,  in  the  first  instance. 

At  present,  that  this  little  defensive  proceeding  has  been 
adopted,  we  can  only  blame  slightly,  and  dismiss  tne  measure 
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from  our  farther  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
honestly  declare  that  the  arrogant  and  scurrilous  tone  which,  of 
late,  has  largely  grown  upon  the  '  Times,'  is  very  likely,  at 
length,  to  rouse  the  Bar,  a  body  so  compact  and  so  self-united, 
out  of  their  disdainful  indifiference,  into  active  steps  of  hostility. 
We  take  leave  to  assure  the  *  Times,'  that  if  it  does  not  abate  its 
insolence,  the  Bar  have  a  very  simple  remedy  in  their  hands  for 
that  disagreeable  distemper.  They  will  not  only  adopt  an  unani- 
mous, resolution  never  themselves  to  take  or  to  read  the  *  Times,' 
but  they  will  influence  others  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bar  to 
change  that  paper.  We  would  engage,  by  means  of  that  sim- 
ple resource,  to  deprive  the  ^  Times,  in  six  months,  of  fully 
naif  of  its  most  constant  subscribers. 

But  the  '  Times'  has  not  confined  its  rabid  invectives  to  the 
ancient  and  honourable  profession  of  the  Bar.  Everything 
most  venerable  in  our  country,  everything  most  sacred  m  our 
constitution,  is  alike  an  object  of  rancorous  resentment.  The 
Bar  and  the  Throne  ! — ^To  damage  them  both  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  has  been  the  base,  though  indeed  bootless,  endeavour 
of  the 'Times.' 

When,  a  short  time  ago,  that  most  changeable  of  papers 
furiously  attacked  her  gracious  Majesty  on  rounds  which, 
if  true,  had  been  trivial  for  so  much  rage,  and  which  were  false, 
we  confidently  awaited  the  denunciations  of  a  loyal  public 
against  the  great  waiter  on  Providence.  But  fear  of  the 
thunders  of  a  monster  journal  has  checked  the  useful  expression 
of  disapprobation ;  and  many  who,  for  the  Queen's  sake,  would 
joyfully  storm  a  battery  of  cannon,  tremble  at  a  paper  artillery. 
For  our  parts,  were  we  even  of  a  tremulous  temper,  it  is  not  at 
such  a  danger  we  should  tremble.  And  in  the  cause  at  once  of 
loyalty  and  of  fair  play,  we  should  be  proud  to  wear  a  wound, 
if  wounds  were  to  be  worn. 

Now,  a  moment's  calm  consideration  will  detect  something 
sinister  in  the  whole  attack  on  our  beloved  Queen,  something 
which  truly  calls  for  an  expression  of  loyalty  fi-om  the  loyaL 
We  would  ask,  before  even  entering  into  an  exposition  of  the 
circumstances  which  make  the  very  invective  inconsistent  with 
itself,  whether  that  invective  was  not  written  above  the  occasion, 
— ^whether  it  was  not  fiir  too  elaborately  composed,  for  a  mere 
extemporaneous  censure, — ^whether  it  was  not  full  of  the  air  of 
a  foregone  conclusion, — and,  above  all,  whether  it  was  not 
completely  and  manifestly  disproportioned  to  the  matter  on 
which  it  was  based. 

.  It  is  observable  that  first  came  a  careful  and  able  philippic 
against  the  Queen  of  Spain,  on  account  of  a  buU-fieht  at  which 
she  had  just  been  present,  which  philippic  ended  wiu  something 
tantamount  to  this  declaration : — that  if  Queen  Victoria  were  to 
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be  ^Ity  of  anythinghalf  bo  flagitioiis,  she  could  not  hope  to 
retain  the  throne  of  England.  Then  came  the  account  of  the 
deer-&a//ii^  ivhich  her  Majesty  and*  Prince  Albert  attended,  and 
which,  when  the  previous  article  had  appeared  concerning  the 
Spanish  Queen,  was  already  known  to  be  about  to  occur. 

Thus,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  when  the  first  denunciation 
against  the  Spanish  Queen  was  being  written,  the  grounds  for 
the  second  against  the  English  Queen  were  foreseen,  nay,  possi- 
bly the  very  article  itself  was,  in  great  part,  composed,  ffow, 
what  were  the  parallel  declarations  of  these  two  manifestoes, — 
manifestoes  which  throw  much  light  upon  each  other  ?  Why, 
the  first  declares  that  if  Queen  Victoria  were  to  do  anything 
half  so  flagitious  as  that  of  which  her  Spanish  Majesty  was 
euilty,  the  English  nation  both  ought  to,  and  would,  drive  her 
from  the  country.  Out  of  its  own  mouth  we  judge  the 
*  Times.'    The  very  words  were : — 

'  EveiT  county,  ci^,  to^ni,  and  parish  throughout  the  land,  would 
meet  and  denounce,  in  languaffe  which  the  cebtaintt  of  am  imme- 
diate CHAHOE  OF  DTNA8TY  woiud  rob  of  uo  particle  of  its  strength,  the 
outrage  on  the  nation.' — The  Times,  Aug,  28,  1845. 

Well,  the  second  document  pointedly  declared  that  what 
Queen  Victoria  had  just  done,  far  exceeded  in  atrocity  anything 
of  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  ever  was  accused ;  tnat  a  bull- 
fight cannot  be  compared  m  horror  to  the  deer-battue ;  and,  in 
one  word,  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  now  committed  an 
act  fourfold  more  fla^tious  than  that  which,  immediately  before, 
had  been  pronounced  sufficient  to  disentitle  her  to  her  crown. 
What  is  tne  necessary  consequence  ?  We  may  be  inaccurate 
logicians,  but,  to  our  simple  apprehension,  tms  is  very  like 
treason. 

But  treason  is  not  all.  Under  the  circumstances,  treason  was 
peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  groundless.  This  bad  action  is 
made  infinitely  worse  by  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  it  is 
committed.  There  is  an  eloquent  Jeremiad  in  the  article.  It  is 
therein  averred  how  unbearable  it  would  be  to  have  to  think  that 
her  Majesty  could  take  delight  in  a  spectacle  of  bloodshed,  &c. 
Now  what  does  the  correspondent  of  the  *  Morning  Post'  say, 
who  very  unintentionally  furnishes  the  data  for  all  this  pharisaical 
declamation,  for  all  this  pathos — for  all  this  sheer,  this  down- 
right humbug?  The  very  words  of  that  correspondent  are, 
'  her  Majesty  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  sickened  at  the  scene, 
withdrew: — Morning  Post,  Sept.  4.  Now  is  it  because  the 
Queen  was  sickened  at  the  scene,  that  the  *  Times'  is  so  very  in- 
dignant? Is  it  for  that  reason  that  her  Majesty  is  worse  than 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  is  known  to  clap  her  hands  at  the 
horrors  of  the  bull-fight,  a  spectacle,  moreover,  which  she,  not 
by  chance,  but  habitually  attends  ?     Is  it  for  that  reason  that  an 
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insoleot  and  domineering  journal  can  dare  to  insinufile  that  Uie 
Queen  should  be  driven  from  the  country  ?  Is  it  for  that  reason 
that, a  deliberate  and  atrocious  attempt  should  be  made  to  damage 
our  belovedi  our  venerated,  our  deserving  Queen,  in  the  affectioii^ 
of  her  subjects  7  If  she  goes  to  a  sport  which  she  has  never 
before  beheld,  and  of  which,  on  that  account,  she  does  not  know 
the  nature,  and  if,  under  the  iron  compulsion  of  etiquette,  she 
must  wait  a  certain  time,  and  then  retires  '  sickened  uriih  the 
scene  J  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  misknow  our  gentle 
sovereign  ?  Is  she  then  such  a  stranger  to  us  ?  Are  her  charity^ 
her  kindliness,  her  unfailing  amiabihty  so  unknown  to  the  country, 
as  that,  by  this  most  insolent  and  unwarranted  attack,  men 
can  hope  in  any  way  to  alter  the  public  estimation  of  one  of  the 
most  unblemished  characters  who  ever  filled  a  throne  ?  But  worse 
still  is  the  comparison  which  the  writer  unintentionally  afforded  to 
others  the  opportunity  of  making  between  our  gracious  sovereign 
and  the  infamous  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Talking  of  the  house 
where  Queen  Victoria  wa3  placed,  he  chances  to  say,  that  it 
'  reminded  him  forcibly  of  the  balcony  from  which  Catherine  de 
Medicis  incited  her  silly  son  to  blaze  away  at  the  ui^rtunate 
Huguenots/  Now  only  that  he  was  evidently  quizzing  the 
'  Times'  and  its  Spanish  article,  the  deer  whicn  were  shot  for 
venison  appear  to  have  engaged  his  sympathies  as  his  fellow-men 
the  unfortunate  Huguenots  might  have  done,  bad  he  beheld  the 
latter  when  they  were  fired  at  and  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  And  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  sick  at 
seeing  deer  slain,  reminded  him  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who, 
full  of  robust  delight,  incited  her  own  son  to  slaughter  the  unfortu- 
nate Huguenots  before  her  very  eyes !  Truly  there  was  a  perfect 
parallel.  In  the  first  place  deer  are  so  like  Huguenots,  and  the 
death  of  a  deer  is  so  similar  in  importance  to  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  that  these  two  circumstances  alone  would  justify  a  com- 
parison, which  if  made  seriously,  had  been  the  most  odious,  the 
most  disloyal,  and  the  most  un-English.  In  the  second  place,  the 
fkct  that  Queen  Victoria  was  sickened  by  seeing  the  deer  die,  (and 
it  is  the  *  Morning  Post'  alone,  an  honourable  and  manly  journal, 
which  we  have  to  thank  for  this  valuable  statement,  so  conclusive 
against  the  '  Times,')  reminds  an  ingenuous  mind  instantly  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis;  for  the  latter  was no^ sickened  at  seeing  any 
brute  beast  die;  she  was  not  even  sickened  at  seeinga human  being 
die ;  she  was  delighted  at  seeing  hundreds  of  human  beiaffs  die ; 
she  was  delighted  at  seeing  them  die  a  death  of  anguish ;  at 
seeing  them  shot  and  butchered  as  if  they  were  so  many  deer ; 
at  seeing  them  so  butchered  by  her  own  son,  and  under  her  own 
command.  Queen  Victoria  present,  without  well  knowing  what 
awaited  her,  at  a  battue  of  deer,  and  sickened  with  the  scene, 
reminds,  we  repeat, every  ingenuous  mind  of  Catherine  de  Medicisi 
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who  was  present  at  a  battue  of  Hnguenots,  on  pttq>ose  and  with 
rapture!  The  parallel  was  most  un&irly  misunderstood;  its 
irony  appears  to  us  perfectly  plain.  Now,  had  this  atrocious 
attack  been  made  on  any  private  individual,  and  had  he  appealed 
to  the  public  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  would  surely  have 
gained  all  the  sympatiiies  of  the  country.  But  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  a  woman,  that  it  is  a  lady,  that  it  is  the  first  lady 
of  the  land,  not  only  a  Queen,  but  our  own  gracious  Queen,  so 
amiable,  so  excellent,  and  so  beloved — ^wno  has  been  thus 
shamefully  outraged,  surely  her  subjects  may  be  forgiven  for 
expresfflng,  as  we  do,  a  just  and  natural  indignation. 


Art.  V.—Tlie  White  Slave;  or.  The  Rusrian  Peasant  Girl. 
By  the  Author  of '  Revelations  of  Russia.'  3  vols.  London, 
1846. 

The  Foster  Brother:  a  Tale  of  the  War  of  the  Chiozxa. 
Edited  by  Lbioh  Hunt.    3  vols.     London,  1845. 

The  Levite ;  or.  Scenes  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.     By 
Elizabeth  Murphy.    3  vols.     London,  1845. 

Only  a  Fiddler!  and  O.  T.;  or,  lAfe  in  Denmark.     By 

the  Author  of  *  The  Improvisatore/    Translated  by  Mary 
HowiTT.    3  vols.    London,  1845. 

The  Royal  Favourite.    By  Mrs.  Gorb.    3  vols.     London, 
1845. 

My  Marine  Memorandum  Book.  By  Hargrave  Jennings. 
3  vols.    London,  1845. 

Poverty,  and  The  Baronefs  Family ;  a  Catholic  Novel.  By 
the  late  Henry  Digby  Beste,  Esq.    1  vol.    London,  1846. 

If  we  might  estimate  the  number  of  Novel  readers  by  the  multi- 
plication of  works  of  fiction,  assuredly  we  still  live  in  an  age  of 
romance ;  and  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  that  closer  observa- 
tion would  warrant  a  conclusion  so  calculated  to  raise  in  our  eyes 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  For  to  the  Novelist  we  assign  a  mission 
little  less  exalted  than  the  Preacher,  and  often  is  it  more  efficient 
and  successful.  We  say,  with  Coleridge,  '  that  the  height,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  of  the  imaginative  standard,  will  do  no  harm ;  in 
the  imagination  of  man  exist  the  seeds  of  all  moral  and  scien- 
tific improvements ;'  under  the  guidance  of  impulse  we  may  err, 
as  we  often  shall  err,  but  the  fault  will  be  comparatively  venial ; 
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it  will  be  at  most  an  indiscretion  excusable  in  itself,  or  rendered 
so  by  the  association  of  ennobling  and  generous  motives.  We 
are  not,  howerery  among  those  wno  would  extol  an  effete  and 
maudlin  sentimentality ;  we  are  as  opposed  to  this  as  we  are  to 
the  really  more  dangerous  school  which  has  given  us  the  buf; 
foonery  and  immorality  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  our  neighbours 
the  revolting  and  indecent  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Both  are  cal- 
culated to  mislead,— one  without  a  base  intent,  the  other  wittingly, 
with  malice  aforethought.  Both  should  be  avoided ;  we  would 
not  permit  either  Eugene  Sue  or  Ainsworth  to  rest  quietly  in 
any  ooudoir  we  were  authorized  to  watch  over,  and  would  cer- 
tainly rather  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Gore  were  not  at  all  times 
admitted ;  we  may  be  prejudiced,  but  we  really  think  all  these 
writers  more  fitted  for  the  servants'  hall  than  the  drawing-room, 
and  one  of  them  more  suitable  for  the  kitchen  fire  than  for  either 
apartment.  They  are  novelists  only  in  name ;  their  eyes  are  on 
the  world  and  its  amusements ;  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

How  different  was  the  influence  of  Scott,  the  great  instructor 
of  his  times,  the  wonderfiil  magician  who,  id  a  few  short  months, 
'  changed  the  mind  and  intellect  of  a  nation,  revived  every  slum- 
bering affection  for  the  chivalrous  spoils  of  our  fathers,  and  in 
pourtraying  the  story  of  the  Past,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Future 
we  are  now  eager  to  meet.  The  sprightly  genius  of  Charles 
Dickens,  too,  is  ever  subservient  to  me  holier  principles  of 
humanity ;  he  has  traced  with  a  facile  pen  the  heart's  innermost 
feelings,  and  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  the  miserable  the 
suffrages  of  the  good  and  the  great.  And  you.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
incomparably  the  greatest  of  all,  standing  alone  on  a  proud 
eminence,  you  are  at  once  the  Ruler  and  the  Prophet  of  the  age ; 
the  Regulator  of  the  time  that  is  passing,  the  Herald  of  that  which 
is  to  come.  We  turn  from  the  vapid  effervescence  of  the  day 
to  your  enduring  greatness,  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  satis- 
faction ;  and  we  read  again,  and  once  more  your  works,  each 
time  more  conscious  that  they,  beyond  all  compare,  are  gems  in 
our  literature,  rare,  because  truth  is  seldom  made  so  apparent, 
brilliant,  because  they  are  full  of  the  rich  eloquence  of  enthu- 
siasm. These  tongues  are  now  mute ;  and  how  is  the  void  sup- 
plied ?  Read  over  the  list  of  books  prefixed  to  this  article, — let  the 
advertisements  of  Colburn  and  Bentley  make  answer.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  names,  who  among  the  literati  of  the 
day  will  venture  to  compete  with  the  author  of  Zanoniy  or 
break  a  lance  with  the  gifted  Boz  ?  We  include  not  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  this  category ;  he  need  shrink  from  no  rivalry,  even  were  he 
not  in  a  position  to  defy  its  approach.  His  is  no  ordinary  posi- 
tion ;  Coningsby,  and  Sybil,  and  the  greater  still  to  come,  will 
float  proudly  down  the  ocean  of  futurity,  while  on  every  side  the 
'  forcible-feebles '  will  sink  beneath  the  flowing  waters.     But 
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when  we  have  excepted  Mr.  Disraeii,  and  included  in  this  saving 
clause,  though  at  a  proper  distance,  the  very  talented  author  of 
The  White  Slave,  and  also  the  authors  of  Cecil  and  of  The  Young 
WidaWf  we  may  look  round  us  in  vain  for  any  novelists  that 
can  rivet  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  who  indeed  has  any  real 
pretension  to  do  so. 

Mr.  James  is  dictating,  as  fast  as  three  pens  can  scribble,  three 
several  tales  for  two  magazines  and  one  newspaper.  Mrs.  Grey 
has  not  taken  the  rank  to  which  we  once  thought  her  entitled. 
Mrs.  TroUope  is  also  become  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  and 
we  hope  will  confine  herself  to  its  pages.  Mrs.  Gore  is  conti- 
nuous in  the  invention  of  scandal.  Of  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington  we  have  heard  no  mention.  And  the  author  of  White- 
Jfiars  and  Whitehall  has  falsified  the  predictions  our  wishes, 
rather  than  otu*  better  judgment,  induced  us  to  offer  when  he  last 
courted  critical  notice.  lie,  too,  is  in  the  pages  of  a  Magazine, 
still  wrapped  up  in  that  mystery  which  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
vrise  for  him  to  maintain,  nut  here  we  have  before  us  the  works 
of  three  writers  just  entering  the  field,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we 
virill  refer  to  their  volumes  ere  we  proceed  to  others  with  whom 
we  are  better  acquainted. 

The  White  Slave;  or,  The  Peasant  Girl  in  Russia,  is  as 
pleasing,  from  the  nervous  and  chaste  eloquence  of  its  style, 
as  it  is  valuable  from  the  evident  accuracy  of  its  author  in  all 
relating  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  country  he  is 
describing.  We  have  learnt  more  of  Russia  and  the  Russians 
from  these  vohimes,  tliun  \^  e  have  been  able  to  elicit  from  works 
of  much  greater  pretension ;  and  our  only  i*eason  for  not  at  this 
moment  entering  as  fully  as  we  would  wish  to  do  upon  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  we  propose  in  a  future  number  to  review  the  novel 
in  connexion  with  its  predecessor,  7%^  Revelations,  and  then 
discuss  its  merits  with  greater  elaboration.  We  therefore  pass 
on  to  77l«  Faster-Brother,  the  production  of  Mr.  Thonifton 
Hunt,  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  editorship  of  his  talented 
father :  and  most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt 
on  this,  the  first  publication  to  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  son's 
name  has  been  attached :  and  we  congratulate  the  novel-reading 
world  on  the  appearance  of  an  author  really  qualified  to  enter- 
tain them.  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  has  in  this  work  given  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  possesses  genius  of  the  very  highest 
order — a  chaste  and  carefully  cultivated  taste,  a  pointed  bril- 
liancy of  expression,  and  a  proficiency  in  literary  mechanism 
which  may  confidently  compare  with  the  more  experienced.  In 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  he  never  exceeds  the  modesty  of 
nature,  and  displays  throughout  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  humanity ;  in  scenes  the  most  complicated  he  conducts  the 
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reader  with  facility  through  a  seeming  labyrinth :  he  very  skil- 
fully combines  the  accuracy  of  history  with  the  fascination  of 
romance.  There  is,  in  fine,  a  power  and  energy  in  Thornton 
Hunt  that  makes  us  anticipate  much  from  him.  We  trust  pre- 
sent promise  will  be  more  than  equalled  by  future  performance. 
The  Foster  Brother  is  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages,  during 
the  war  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  but  from  the  number  of 
characters,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  which  are  so  cleverly  intro- 
duced, it  is  all  but  impossible  so  to  analyse  the  plot  as  to  make 
it  intelligible :  we  will  not  attempt  it.  It  shoiild  be  carefully 
read  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  we  are  sure  will  oe 
read  as  widely  and  as  admiringly  as  it  deserves,  when  its  merits 
are  better  known.  We  have,  we  trust,  done  our  part  in  this 
just  advertisement. 

There  remains  but  one  other  new  author  to  notice ;  and  how- 
ever, it  may  be  the  fashion  unsparingly  to  criticise,  or  *  damn 
with  faint  praise,'  the  aspirant  for  literary  renown,  we  will  give 
no  lukewarm  encouragement  to  the  lady  who  has  laid  before  us 
The  Levite.  Right  well  does  she  merit  that  royal  patronage 
with  which  her  work  has  been  honoured.  The  pure  religious  sen- 
timent, and  the  unwavering  loyalty  which  is  inculcated  in  these 
volumes,  would  command  our  praise,  even  were  thestylelesschaste, 
the  faults  more  apparent.     Miss  Murphy  is  decidedly  Catholic. 

We  feel  the  glow  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  as  we  read  of  the 
h%h  darinj^,  the  noble  aims  of  the  proud  Cavaliers,  who  sacrificed 
their  all  of  earthly  riches,  honours,  and  emoluments  to  serve  their 
King.  And  then,mquicktran8ition,wehavethesterileand passion- 
less ruritan,  the  Bible  ever  on  his  tongue,  its  mercy  rarely  visiMe 
in  his  actions,  a  Saint  in  all  but  the  essentials.  The  picture  is  just, 
without  being  acrimonious.  To  one  point  we  refer  with  regret 
We  have  heard  this  Novel  censured  because,  as  it  is  asserted,  it 
displays  a  partiality  for  the  Jews;  strives  to  exalt  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of^  that  despised  race.  Now,  although  we  confess  we 
can  discover  no  such  tendency,  and  are  inclined  to  think  Miss 
Murphy  is  on  the  whole  a  candid,  and  an  impartial  writer ;  still 
must  we  emphatically  protest  against  the  narrow  and  short- 
sighted bigotry  which,  from  long  cherished  prejudice,  would  pro- 
scribe and  excommunicate  the  wandering  Children  of  Israel.  It 
is  unworthy  of  the  age ;  utterly  unworthy  of  the  hi^h  character 
and  pure  reputation  of  the  journal  which  gave  it  currency. 
Many  critics  have  tendered  Miss  Murphy  their  advice  for  her 
future  literary  conduct ;  we  ask  her  to  accept  our  felicitations  on 
her  present  success ;  and  we  do  so  in  no  spirit  of  partial  flattery ; 
but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  be  favoured  with  a  second  work,  im- 
proved by  experience,  without  bein^-  chilled  by  worldly  caution. 

But  we  must  pass  on,  and  great  m  singularity  of  title,  we  have 
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Onlf  a  Fiddler  I  and  O.  71,  two  translatioDS  from  Andersen,  by 
Mary  Howitt,  of  sarpttMing  elegance  and  interest.  The  first,  and 
by  &r  the  best  of  the  two,  is  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  great  Danish 
novelist,  and  equally  worthy  of  our  talented  countrywoman,  whose 
WOTks  are  as  widely  read  as  they  are  universally  admired. 
Hardly,  perhaps,  so  poetically  beautiful  as  Life  in  Italy,  there  is 
in  this  Novel  a  subfimity  of  conception,  a  forcible  expression  of 
fervid  thought,  which  irresistibly  nvets  and  fascinates  the  atten- 
tion. We  have  barely  done  justice  to  the  books  yet  noticed, 
that  we  mi^t,  when  we  arriv^  at  this  sweet  story,  be  able  to 
please  our  readers,  and  gratify  our  own  feeling  by  a  few  extracts. 
And  now,  as  we  have  batherto  done,  and  as  m  future  we  shall  do, 
when  reviewing  works  of  fiction,  we  confine  these  extracts  to 
those  parts  which  disclose  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  rather 
than  the  mechanism  of  the  plot;  we  prefer  a  novel  addressing 
itself  to  the  heart,  not  merely  to  the  fancy ;  and  if  we  prove  by 
quotation  that  Onfy  a  Fiddler  f  is  such  a  book,  we  feel  sure  we 
snail  command  for  it  an  attention  which  any  development  of  its 
machinery  could  never  obtain.     We  commence  in  dopenhagen. 

« *<  This  evening  we  will  flo  to  the  play,"  said  Peter  Vieck,  and  took 
good  little  Christian  bv  the  Jband. 

'  A  peasant  who  had  never  been  in  a  Theatre  befero  was  once  taken 
to  see  a  play;  when  he  cntersd  the  vestibule  he  went  straight  tip  to  the 
eheck-taker's  box,  thrust  his  head  through  the  little  opening,  and  re- 
mained standing  there  in  the  expectation  that  this  was  the  place  in 
which  he  should  see  the  play.  The  same  thing  might  have  happened 
to  Christian,  for  never  in  lus  life  had  he  been  in  a  Theatie.  AU  was 
new  to  him, — Ihe  sentinels  in  the  vestibnle,  as  well  as  the  crowd  of  people 
who  sacked  the  stairs. 

« <'  Now  thou  shalt  sea  a  little  box;  we  will  soon  sit  in  the  middle  of 
it,"  said  Peter  Yieck.  *'  They  will  stick  us  an  in  the  upper  drawer. 
See,  the  under  ones  are  a  little  drawn  out,  so  that  the  lames  may  not 
spoil  their  grandeur  I " 

'They  took  their  places  CO  the  first  bench.  Christian  was  in  a  solemn 
mood ;  the  whole  seemed  to  him  like  a  jpreat  Church. 

'  "  Those  laced  beds  there,  on  either  side,  are  for  the  king  and  queen," 
said  Peter  Yieck.  *'  That  painted  sheet  there,  in  front,  goes  up  into 
the  air  like  a  ship's  sail ;  and  then  the  ladies  come  forth  and  stretch 
out  their  legs,  first  this  one^  then  that  one,  like  flies  upon  a  dish  of 
milk." 

'  The  lamps  threw  their  bright  light  upon  the  gilt  boxes,  in  which 
sat  the  richly  dressed  ladies.  And  now  entered  the  king  and  the  whole 
court;  Christian  felt  alarxaed*  and  yet  was  highly  delighted;  he  was 
then  in  the  very  same  house  in  which  the  king  was;  he  had  only  to 
call  out  loudly  uid  the  king  would  hear,  and  certainly  ask  "  Who  calls?  " 

'  Now  all  was  quite  silent,  when  suddenly  there  burst  forth  an  ocean 
of  music.  The  representation  commenced,  and  he  heard  such  singing 
as  he  never  heard  before.  Tears  started  into  his  eyes ;  he  suppreiBsed 
them,  for  people  would  certaialy  laugh  at  him  did  they  see  faija  crying* 
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The  jojB  of  heaven  could  not  be  greater  than  always  sitting  here, 
thought  he ;  and  jet  the  piece  that  was  given  was  somewhat  wearisome, 
said  the  others.  But  now  came  the  best  at  the  end,  the  splendid  ballet 
of  "  Bluebeard." 

*  The  music  sounded  like  human  voices — yes,  like  all  living  nature, 
fie  fancied  he  again  heard  the  storm  at  St.  Begissa's  well,  when  the 
trees  bent  like  the  reeds  and  the  leaves  whirled  about.  He  heard  the 
wind  as  it  rushes  through  the  rigging  and  masts,  but  melodiously  beau- 
tifdl,  £ar  more  beautiful  than  his  god&ther's  playing ;  and  yet  this  music 
reminded  Christian  of  him. 

*  The  curtain  rose,  and  Bluebeard's  seven  murdered  wives  floated  in  their 
white  garments  over  the  couch  of  their  murderer.  The  music  expressed 
the  passionate  language  of  the  dead;  his  imagination  followed  the 
whole  romantic  poem.  The  hi^py  children  who  danced  before  Isauia ! 
Were  he  only  among  them  I  A  more  beautiful  £i.te  than  that  of  these 
little  ones  he  could  not  imagine  upon  earth.  Oh,  might  he  only  shout 
his  wishes,  his  love  of  music,  to  the  king,  the  gradous  gentleman 
would  assist  him !  But  he  did  not  dare  to  do  this.  Theatrical  life 
seemed  to  him  a  magical  picture  of  happiness  and  excellence,  and  many 
other  people  dream  the  same  as  he. 

'  At  Paris,  in  the  ballet "  Le  Diable  Boiteux,**  one  sees  the  opposite  of 
that  which  the  spectator  is  accustomed  to  see.  One  is  placed  in  the 
scene  itself,  and  gazes  from  thence  upon  an  imaginary  theatre ;  the 
scenes  turn  their  unpainted  sides  towards  one,  the  up-rolled  background 
is  the  curtain,  and  one  sees  the  rows  of  spectators  who  applaud  and  hiss. 
The  dancers  turn  their  backs  upon  the  public.  By  this  representation 
one  is  transported  behind  the  scenes ;  could  we  only  gaze  as  easily  into 
the  human  hearts  which  there  beat,  what  a  shadow-world  of  passions 
and  tears  would  be  revealed !  This  host  of  dancing  women  know  in 
their  homes  nothing  but  poverty.  In  the  chorus  of  singers  is  one  who 
who  might  take  the  first  place  on  the  stage ;  but  the  directors  do  not 
know  how  to  value  him,  and  the  manager  cannot  endure  him.  In  the 
theatrical  state  one  lives  under  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  A 
badly  paid  Artist  has  full  right  to  a  ticket  for  food  gratis  from  the  in* 
stitution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  Poet  receives  no  pension,  in 
order  that  the  recollection  of  the  naked  present  may  keep  him  in  a  fit 
tragical  mood ! ' 

The  description  of  a  peasant  wedding  in  Denmark  must  not  be 
passed  over. 

«  The  day  before  the  wedding  is  a  real  torture  for  the  peasant  bride ; 
she  must  be  dressed — ^that  is,  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  appears  with  uncovered  hair.  Her  hair  is  washed  with  ley, 
by  which  means  it  becomes  stiff  and  rough,  and  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  difficult  to  arrange.  The  bride  usually  faints  during  this  opera- 
tion  The  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  road  to  the  church, 

the  gateways  which  the  bridal  pair  had  to  pass  through  were  adorned 
with  green  boughs;  and  the  brideman  galloped  backwards  and  for- 
wiurds  before  the  bridal  pair.  First  came  the  bride  with  her  bride- 
maidens,  who  held  their  bouquets  out  of  the  waggon  like  marshal's 
staves ;  bells  and  little  mirrors  glittered  among  me  flowers ;  no  one 
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liad  ever  seen  more  splendid  ones.  TnunpetB  and  clorioneto 
resoimded  into  the  very  church,  and  overpowered  the  organ.  The 
hridesmaidens  took  much  honour  to  themaehes,  so  beautifully  they  had 
decorated  the  church !  Eveiywhere  hung  green  garlands,  and  "  what 
glitters,"  as  the  peasant  says.  The  king  on  horseback,  in  a  paltry 
print;  a  gay  recipe  with  the  mixture-phial,  on  which  might  be  read, 
*'  Juniper  drops  for  six  shillings ; "  an  old  red  silk  muff,  and  many  other 
Taluable  things,  were  suspended  among  the  wreaths  and  ffreen  branches. 
Every  peasant's  weddinff  in  Denmark,  if  intended  to  be  particularly 
splendid,  shows  us  this  cnildish  love  of  ornaments.' 

The  following  remarks  are  so  just  and  accurate,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  them,  though  so  solemn  a  subject 
deserves  to  be  treated  mucn  more  elaborately  than  we  can  now 
do.  Our  great  elocution  master,  Mr.  Jones,  should  surely 
attach  them  to  his  next  advertisement. 

'  When  a  &milv  is  about  to  hire  a  servant,  they  do  not  merely  con- 
sider his  essential  usefulness,  but  thev  lake  into  consideration  whether 
he  have  absurd  manners  or  a  bad  mode  of  speaking.  The  Actor  who 
makes  his  appearance  in  public,  must  be  possessed  of  an  exterior  which 
is  suited  to  the  character  which  he  wishes  to  represent,  in  order  to 
deliver  in  a  worthy  manner  the  words  of  the  Poet,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  regard  is  had  to  his  voice.  To  the  Preacher  alone,  to  the 
Organ  of  Divinity  itself,  do  we  permit  most  wretched  elocution,  and  the 
most  laughable  behaviour.  We  have  singing,  through-the-nose  speak- 
ing, affected  preachers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  brought  their 
&ults  with  them  from  the  capital,  where  tney  have  endeavoured  to 
form  themselves  according  to  this  or  that  pulpit  orator  of  the  time. 
Thus,  in  former  times,  people  believed  that  the  Bible  could  not  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  many  country  people 
also  now  haicj  that  the  Bible  must  only  be  read  aloud  in  the  affected 
tone  in  which  they  have  heard  their  pastor  deliver  the  dear  word  of 
God.  Instead  of  reading  in  a  natural  voice  and  from  a  full  chest,  and 
looking  at  the  community  at  large  in  the  face  as  if  one  man,  the 
preacher  often  stands  there  like  a  Calcutta  cock,  and  turns  his  head  on 
one  side  and  his  eyes  on  the  other.  The  word  of  God  ought  to  be 
like  the  holy  wine  of  the  altar,  offered  in  a  pure  and  open  chalice.' 

Let  our  Clergy  read  this  more  than  once,  and  let  them  take  a 
lesson,  even  though  it  be  from  the  pages  of  a  Novel.  Their 
mornings  would  be  much  better  employed  in  Chapel-street, 
studying  the  graces  of  elocution,  than  in  lounging  over  Berlin 
wools,  consecrating  flirtation  by  putting  a  stitch  in  a  missionary 
slipper,  or  ridins  close  to  the  hounds  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the 
chase.  Again  m  description  we  have  seldom  met  with  anything 
superior  to  the  following : — 

'  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  our  eyes  have  become  intimate  with  the 
beautiful  view  of  the  horse  in  its  natural  beauty  upon  the  race-ground. 
We  have  presented  to  us  in  this,  a  picture  of  the  wild  flight  <^  these 
ankoals  througl^  the  deserts.      One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions. 
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of  this  cceature  in  his  natural  oonditicm,  is  given  us  hy  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  tout  through  the  Prairies.  He  leads  us  throu^  Hie 
dark  pruBeval  forerts  where  wild  vines  throw  themselves  horn,  tree  to 
tree,  and  form  fences  of  many  miles  long ;  from  these  we  gaxe  across 
the  immense  plains,  upon  which  the  grass  waves  like  the  hUlowe  of 
the  sea,  and  th^  wild  horses  oare^  in  great  hordes  over  the  plain,  with 
flying  manes,  fieiy  0jes,  and  the  boldest  action.  The  wish  that  they 
shouM  for  evtf  remain  in  this  conditaon  of  wildness  forces  itself  upon 
the  mind.  But  the  hunter  throws  his  noose  around  the  proud,  fine 
creature,  and  it  lifts  itself  with  its  whole  strength,  to  tear  itself  loose, 
yet  the  stranger  hand  holds  it  fast :  the  first  lash  of  the  whip  falls 
upon  the  back  of  the  captiye  animal,  and,  foaming  and  steommg,  it 
strives  yet  once  more  wit^  its  whole  strength  to  release  itself:  but  in 
vain !  It  throws  itself  as  if  dead  upon  the  earth ;  a  new  blow  of  the 
whip  fEdls,  patiently  it  stands  up,  and,  bound  with  cords,  follows  the 
pack-horse.    The  ^ng  of  the  Desert  is  now  become  a  slave. 

*  There  is  something  melancholy  in  this  occurrence.  From  the  wild 
steed  of  the  desert  to  the  miserable  beast  of  burden  which  crawls  wea- 
rily along  widi  the  peasant^s  cart,  there  is  a  great  leap.  But  yet  the 
race  is  the  same,  the  most  brilliant  beginning  may  be  followed  by  such 
an  end.  What  animal  has,  in  the  changes  of  ids  fia,te,  so  much  in 
common  with  man  as  the  horse  ?  The  most  beautiful  horse  that  once 
bore  a  kincr,  which  was  caressed  by  his  all-powerful  right  hand,  and  was 
tended  wim  the  utmost  care,  sank  through  some  li^e  feuilt  to  be  the 
horse  of  a  soldier,  and  ended  as  a  wretcned  hack,  fastened  to  the  cart 
of  the  executioner. 

'  Penetrated  by  such  contemplations,  our  pensive  state  of  feeling  is 
excited  almost  to  mutiny  when  we  go  in  clear  frosty  weather,  and  by 
moonlight,  when  the  earUi  is  covered  with  firm  and  glittering  snow, 
into  the  great  square  in  Copenhagen,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Kin£[*s 
Market.  Bound  about  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  where  me 
colossal  bronze  figures  are  seated,  drive  alonff  crowds  of  hired  sledges ; 
street-boys  and  people  of  the  very  lowest  cLass  pay  here  their  penny 
that  they  may  twice  drive  round  the  horse,  as  they  call  the  monument. 
These  sledges  have  a  wretched  appearance,  but  yet  much  more  wretched 
is  the  horse  that  draws  them.  If  the  hackney-coachman  can  no  longer 
use  his  horse  to  draw  a  heavy  carriage,  he  harnesses  it  to  a  sledge,  and 
now  the  whip  drives  on  the  half-starved  beast,  until  bathed  in  sweat  it 
returns  back  and  stands  in  the  bitterest  cold  to  rest,  until  a  new  driver 
sets  it  in  motion.  Not  unfrequently,  it  here  ends  its  life  in  torment, 
and  that  is  certainly  the  best  happiness  which  one  can  wish  for  the 
poor  animal.' 

We  conclude  this  brief  and  all  imperfect  notice  by  a  picture 
of  human  woe  but  too  painfully  interesting.  How  many  a 
Steffen-Margaret,  gay,  glittering,  and  broken-hearted,  is  moving 
round  and  about  us.  Few,  very  few,  who  think,  will  read  these 
wonk  unmoved ;  the  heart  must  indeed  be  callous,  and  depraved, 
that  refuses  here  its  sympathy. 

'  Whmi  we  see  in  our  garden  walks  one  of  those  lartfe  frogs  of  which 
tiie  fepokdTe  exlerier  is  disgusting  to  us,  wie  drew  baek  with  idihor- 
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rence  from  the  uglj  ammal ;  but  if  this  same  creature  be  pursued  bj 
an  enemy,  and  utters  its  monotonous  ciy  of  distress,  out  repugnance  is 
changed  into  compassion.  How  much  stronger,  then,  must  this  s^iti- 
ment  be  when  the  creature  is  one  of  our  own  species !  Do  not  turn 
thine  eyes  away,  because  I  will  not  conduct  thee  into  a  row  of  dancing 
odalisks  in  the  shadow  of  the  palm-trees,  by  the  swelling  shores  of  the 
Ganges,  to  show  the  image  of  such  a  fellow-being.  Do  not  turn  thy 
eyes  away  because  I  lead  uiee  into  the  narrow  cabin  of  a  tradinff-yessel, 
not  into  the  splendid  court  where  counts  and  dukes  long  after  one 
glance  from  the  royal  mistress.  It  is  crime  in  its  lowest  estate,  be- 
cause poverty  is  its  lot,  that  I  wiU  present  to  thee.  Not  in  gold  and 
silyer  shalt  thou  see  it,  but  in  its  misery ;  see  how  it  resembles  the 
basilisk,  which  sees  itself  in  the  glass  and  rends  every  nerve.  Most 
tragical  is  it  to  see  the  human  nature  humiliated  to  that  of  the  beast» 
and  how  it,  for  the  first  time  in  its  downward  course,  becomes  aware 
that  it  was  once  the  image  of  God  upon  earth.  Hail  to  thee  who  art 
possessed  of  a  home,  who  hast  never  been  forsaken  by  modesty  I  Thus 
happy  was  not  this  poor  being. 

'  What  poison  can  the  sweet  words  of  man  distil  into  the  heart  of 
woman  1  Had  you,  twelve  years  ago,  seen  the  slender  maiden  of  six- 
teen with  her  eyes  beaming  with  piire  life-ei^oyment,  you  would  have 
thought  on  Semele— on  her  who  waited  for  Jupiter  in  all  his  gloiy, 
and  when  the  beloved  one  appeared,  not  as  a  sun  to  warm,  but  as  a 
consuming  fire,  she  became  ashes  in  his  arms — the  image  of  beauty 
was  dust  and  earth. 

*  We  believe  no  longer  in  g^Msta ;  we  believe  no  knffer  that  the 
dead  in  their  white  garments  appear  to  the  living  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. We  see  them  yet  in  the  great  cities.  By  moonlight,  when  the 
cold  north  wind  passes  over  the  snow,  and  we  wrap  ourselves  doser  in 
our  cloaks,  we  see  white-garmented  female  beings,  in  light  summer 
dresses,  beckoning,  float  past  us.  The  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  grave 
is  breathed  from  these  figures :  trust  not  the  roses  on  their  cheeks, 
for  the  death's  head  is  painted ;  their  smiles  are  the  smiles  of  despair 
or  of  intoxication.  They  are  dead,  are  more  horribly  dead  than  our 
deceased  ones.  The  soul  is  interred ;  the  bodies  go  like  evil  spirits 
hither  and  thither,  seeking  lor  human  blood  like  the  vampire,  that 
they  may  nourish  themselves  thereby.  They  therefore  hang  even 
upon  the  poorest  man,  ^n  the  coarsest  churl,  on  those  from  whom 
even  men  draw  back.  They  are  horrible,  unhappy  ghosts,  which  do 
not  descend  into  their  graves  with  the  morning  twilight.  No,  for 
then  they  are  followed  home  bv  the  dreams  of  despair,  which  sit  like 
night-mares  on  their  breasts,  and  sing  to  them  of  the  soom  of  men,  and 
of  a  bitter  life  here  on  earth,  and  tears  stream  down  the  painted 
cheeks.  To  chase  away  the  dreams  they  seize  upon  the  cup,  and  the 
poisoned  stamp  of  death  stands  the  next  night,  when  they  go  forth, 
yet  more  deeply  impressed  on  their  countenances  .......  Some- 
thing white  hun^  rast  to  the  ice  in  the  opening ;  the  sailor  enlarged 
the  opening,  and  then  a  female  corpse  presented  itself,  dressed  in 
white  as  for  a  ball.  She  had  amber  beads  round  her  neck,  gold  ear- 
rings^ and  she  held  her  hands  doeely  folded  aganiBt  her  breast  as  if  fo  - 
prayer.    It  mm  Steien-Mugaret.* 
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O.  71  ifl  veiy  unworthy  of  bdng  bound  up  in  the  same  Tolume 
with  Onljf  a  Fiddler  !  it  is  the  Ine  of  a  student.  Otto  Throstrup, 
but  contains  nothing  demanding  an  extension  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

The  Royal  Favourite  is,  we  apprehend,  better  known  to  the 
readers  of  evening  newspapers  than  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
libraries.  The  advertising  of  this  book — so  ingenious^  so  very 
clever — ^reflects  more  credit  on  the  publisher  than  the  cotttento 
of  the  whole  three  volumes  do  on  the  author ;  for,  to  soeak 
truth,  they  are  but  *  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  Mrs. 
Gore's  witticisms  are  not  at  all  to  our  taste;  her  sketches 
of  high  life  are  nearly  as  unreal  as  those  of  Mrs.  TroUope ;  she 
cannot  paint  the  peasant  in  his  home;  but  with  the  middle 
class — ^tne  merchants,  the  traders,  and,  above  all,  the  money- 
lenders— she  is  evidently  more  intimate.  Indeed,  so  very  mer- 
cantile has  this  fair  lady  grown,  that  we  find  her  quite,  for  her, 
enthusiastic  when  speaking  of  the  gold-enthroned  dynasty  of 
France.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  Mrs.  Gore  has  in  this 
Novel  so  far  conformed  to  what,  thank  Heaven,  is  now  fashion- 
able, as  to  urge  a  not  ineffective  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  miseries 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor.  We  trust  her  warning  voice  will  be 
listened  to,  where  more  eloquent  but  less  insinuating  advocacy 
will  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  wealth  and  influence. 

The  Marine  Memorandum  Book  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Hargrave  Jennings,  and  is  a  nautical  romance,  dashed  off  in  a 
bold,  sailor-Uke  manner;  and  though  Mr.  Jennings  is  not  a 
Cooper,  or  a  Marryat,  his  genius  is  not  unworthy  of  such  a 
comparison.  He  has  much  humour,  is  rich  in  iokes,  and  powerful 
in  bustling  description.  In  fine,  appears  well  qualified  to  write 
a  naval  novel,  through  we  shrewdly  suspect  his  acquaintance 
with  the  '  deep  sea'  is  rather  limited. 

Poverty  is  called  a  '  Catholic  novel,'  and  as  the  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  Beste  is  worthy  of  attention,  even  although  as  a  fiction 
it  is  not  all  we  could  wish.  The  introduction  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  the  author  therein 
claims  to  oe  the  originator  of  what  has  been  termed  the  *  Oxford 
movement,'  and  enters  at  some  length  upon  vexed  questions 
of  theology,  rather  out  of  place,  however,  in  such  a  work. 
The  book  does  not  appear  in  an  attractive  form,  but  for  that 
the  author  is  not  blameable. 

Thus  have  we  removed  these  several  volumes  from  the  table 
to  the  shelf.  Our  quarterly  contemporaries  are  necessarily 
compelled,  unless  on  some  particular  occasion,  to  pass  over  these 
three-volume  candidates  for  critical  examination ;  but,  appearing 
monthly,  it  is  a  part  of  our  vocation ;  and  we  confess  to  some 
partiality  for  this  light  literature,  because  it  possesses  an  influence 
which,  when  properly  directed,  is  capable  of  the  best  results. 
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Art.  VI. — Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning^  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  R.  Thbrrt,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.     6  vols.     London,  1828. 

To  say  of  George  Canning,  as  some  have  said,  that  he  was  the 
last  of' the  rhetoncians,  woi3d  be  neither  true  nor  complimentary  ; 
not  true,  because  other  rhetoricians  have  appearea  since,  and 
will  appear  again ;  not  complimentary,  because  it  would  seem  to 
imply  that  one  of  the  most  perfect  orators  whom  England  ever 
produced,  was  a  mere  rhetorician.  Canning  was  more  than  a 
mere  rhetorician,  more  than  a  manufacturer  of  pretty  phrases, 
more  than  a  turner  of  periods,  more  even  than  an  arranger  of 
theparts  of  a  discourse. 

Canning  was  a  great  orator;  a  great  and  effective  orator, — 
who  (endowed  by  nature  with  admirable  powers)  addressed 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  eloquence  in  a  large  and  philo- 
sophic spirit,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  the  endeavour,  that  few 
countries  and  few  ages  can  afford  an  instance  of  a  more  perfect 
master  of  persuasion. 

But  to  appreciate  him  fully,  let  us  put  aside  the  cant  of  small 
conventionabties ;  let  us  recollect  for  a  moment  in  what  art 
Canning  laboured  to  excel,  and  then  let  us  consider  what  was 
the  dcCTce  of  excellence  which  his  genius  and  his  energy 
attaineoL 

Eloquence,  brought  to  perfection,  is  the  most  arduous,  and, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  of  the  arts.  In  its  abuse,  as  in  the  abuse 
of  any  other  great  instrument  of  power,  there  is  a  very  deep 
depravity ;  but  in  its  right  use  and  legitimate  intention  mere  is 
a  nigh  merit,  and  there  are  sublime  rewards.  To  persuade 
others  at  wiU,  is  surely  an  art  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great 
power ;  to  persuade  them  ever  towards  the  right  and  honour- 
able course,  towards  their  own  true  and  ultimate  welfare, — spi- 
ritualizes that  difficulty,  and  makes  the  orator  an  admirable  and 
majestic  character,  who  performs  great  feats  for  an  end  noble, 
beneficent,  and  holy. 

It  is  easy  to  show  how  eloquence,  (which  has  been  simply 
and  truly  defined  the  art  of  persuasion,)  surpasses  in  difficulty 
as  well  as  in  dignity  all  the  other  arts.  The  two  fundamental 
elements  of  persuasion  are  pleasure  and  advantage.  Humanly 
speaking,  and  abstracting  from  Divine  grace,  no  person  ever 
yet  penormed  a  deliberate  action,  except  from  a  motive  of 
supposed  pleasure  or  from  a  motive  of  supposed  advantage. 
Our  passions,  those  subtle  and  persuasive  orators,  often  impel 
us  to  embrace  measures  from  which  we,  in  fact,  derive  no  plea- 
sure, and  which  entail  woe  and  misery  on  our  affairs.  But. 
still  it  was  ever  because  we  imagined  we  should  reap  ultimat 
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utility,  or  else  because  we  were  so  intensely  and  perhaps  animally 
alive  to  a  present  gratification,  that  we  embraced  those  measures. 
It  was,  still  and  ever,  supposed  pleasure  or  supposed  advantage. 
Mistakenly  or  rightly,  happily  or  fatally,  still  and  ever,  we  must 
have  acted,  whenever  we  deliberately  acted, — we  must  un- 
doubtedly have  acted,  in  a  human  point  of  view,  from  motives 
of  supposed  pleasure,  or  of  supposed  advantage. 

This  is  metaphysically  incontrovertible;  it  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  which  will  oe  impugned  by  no  man,  for  it  is  deeply  and 
intimately  felt  by  all. 

Now,  this  being  ascertained,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  orator 
has  two,  but  that  he  has  anhf  two  roads  to  the  human  heart 
In  order  to  persuade  his  fellow-creatures,  he  must  act  on  their 
susceptibility  of  pleasure,  or  else  on  their  appreciation  of  advan- 
tage. If  be  can  do  both,  so  much  the  better.  But,  one  or  the 
other  he  must  do,  in  order  to  persuade. 

With  these  great  principles  before  our  eyes,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  exceedmgly  the  art  oi  oratory  surpasses  in  diffi- 
culty every  other  art  The  art  of  oratory  blends  in  one  huge 
intellectual  requirement  the  various  qualities  which  the  other 
arts  separately  and  severally  demand.  Every  talent  which  can 
conduce  to  the  pleasure,  every  talent  which  can  elucidate  the 
advantage,  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  alike  necessary  to  the  man 
who  would  be  eloquent  And  while  the  other  arts  divide  the 
labour  and  allow  the  aspirant  to  concentrate  his  energies  into 
one  focu»-H>ratory  alone  multiplies  the  task,  and  at  the  same 
time  distracts  and  separates  the  enei^es  which  that  task 
requires.  The  result  is,  that  perfect  eloquence  is  a  monster 
difficulty ;  and  perhaps  has  never  been  mastered.  But  this  is 
also  the  result,  that  the  mind  which  makes  that  arduous 
endeavour  after  an  excellence  barely  on  this  side  of  impos- 
sibility,— such  a  mind,  we  say,  though  it  seldom  reaches  the 
same  forward  position  in  the  oratorical  art  as  other  minds  attain 
in  other  and  easier  pursuits,  with  reference  to  the  extrinsic  excel- 
lence exhibited ;  yet,  intrinsically,  and  with  reference  to  its  own 
improvement,  the  mind  exercised  in  efforts  so  laborious  and  so 
sublime,  so  universal  and  so  unceasing,  acquires  therein  a 
strength  and  a  penetration  that  no  other  studies  could  ever 
have  bestowed.  George  Canning  acquired  that  strength  and 
that  penetration. 

It  is  at  once  interesting  and  instructive  to  pursue  a  little 
iurtber  the  thought  which  we  have  started ;  and  to  observe  how 
some  of  the  arts  address  themselves  exclusively  to  one,  and 
some  exduBively  to  the  other  of  the  two  great  motives  of  human 
conduct;  but  how  the  art  of  eloquence  ak>ne  must  address  itself 
to  botlu  All  the  purely  mechanical  arts,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Uve  by  our  appreciation  of  advantage.    Most  of  the 
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liberal  arts,  by  our  susceptibility  of  pleasure.  Agriculture^ 
commerce,  vehicular  architecture,  the  manufacture  of  military 
weapons ;  the  hundred  arts  which  are  applied  to  the  improve- 
ments in  locomotion^  whether  on  land  or  sea,  and  the  thousand 
arts  which  surround  us  with  necessaries  in  daily  life, — owe  their 
very  existence  to  motives  of  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  even  poetry,  imbibe  their  being  from 
our  susceptibiUty  of  pleasure.  No  doubt  the  mechanical  aii;s  con- 
tribute also  to  our  pleasure  very  often ;  and  pleasure,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  considered  abstractly,  is  surely  an  advantage.  No 
doubt,  again,  tJie  liberal  arts  are  frequently  made  conducive  to 
purposes  of  utility.  But  the  original  aim,  the  main  character- 
istic of  what  we  call  the  mechanical  arts  is  this,  that  they  labour 
for  our  supposed  advantage ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  motive 
of  utility,  it  would  not  be  on  those,  but  rather  on  the  liberal  arts 
that  we  should  expend  our  time  and  concentrate  our  attention. 
Who  would  till  the  fields  at  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  the  fields 
could  not  and  never  did  requite  toil  by  the  consolations  of  the 
harvest  ? 

On  the  other  hand^  if  the  liberal  arts  were  as  painful  as  they 
are  full  of  pleasure;  if,  for  example,  an  air  of  music  affected  us 
as  the  grating  of  steel  saws,  we  should  never  devote  an  hour  to 
music,  nor,  for  a  moment,  listen  to  a  musician  ;  and  if  the  same 
pain  attended  the  other  liberal  arts,  we  should  rather  betake 
ourselves,  (in  the  absence  of  the  possibility  of  liberal  pleasure,) 
to  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  mechanical  and  utilitarian 
demesnes. 

Now,  here  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
great  and  exceptional  Art  of  Eloquence.  For,  with  that  art  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  described.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  men  never  were  actuated  by  motives  of  pleasure, 
but  always  and  solely  by  motives  of  mechanical  advantage,  still 
Oratory  would  exist,  amid  the  ruins  of  many  delightful  Arts. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  men  never  were  actuated  by  mo- 
tives which  did  not  insure  some  immediate  and  actual  pleasure, 
a  hundred  toilsome  arts  would  cease  at  once,  like  streams  of 
which  you  have  sealed  up  the  fountain ;  but  the  art  of  per- 
suasion would  still  flow  on,  redundant  and  poweriiil,  from  its 
double  sources,  of  which  no  human  circumstances  can  ever  take 
at  a  time  more  than  one  away. 

In  order,  then,  to  act  on  our  appreciation  of  advantage,  the 
orator  must  possess  all  the  practised  acuteness  of  mind,  and  all 
the  methodical  sequence  of  idea  which  are  necessary,  and  which 
thrive,  in  mechanical  pursuits.  He  must  be  a  keen  and  ready- 
witted  reasoner.  Newton  required  not  a  more  inductive,  nor 
the  Political  Economists  a  more  syllogistic,  mind.  So  that,  while 
Logic  is,  in  itself,  an  Art — ^and  a  noble,  an  arduous  Art — it  is, 
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nevertheless^  only  a  part  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  Orator.  He 
must  be  a  Logician ;  but  he  must  be  infinitely  more.  If  he  be 
merely  a  Logician,  there  are  many  positions  in  which  he  will 
have  no  chance  oi  persuading ^  however  much  he  may  convince ; 
and  in  which  an  Orator  would  have  also  persuaded.  For,  we  often 
do,  with  our  eyes  open,  what  we  feel  to  be  disadvantageous ;  we 
ftcMjuently  act  from  motives  of  temporary  gratification;  we  often 
dehberately  neglect  the  most  useful  measures,  transported  by 
passion,  or  charmed  by  transient  enjoyment  We  oft»n  listen 
to  unanswerable  arguments,  with  a  conviction  only  equalled  by 
our  disgust. 

•  Video  meliora,  proboque ;  deteriora  sequor.' 

The  Orator,  then,  must  be  a  Logician ;  but  his  difficulty  ends 
not  there.  He  must  certainly  have  that  frame  of  mind  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  mechanical  pursuits,  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  their  practical  details.  In  great  and  rare  per- 
fection, we  say,  he  must  have  that  frame  of  mind.  Yet,  here, 
his  steep  and  laborious  enterprize  only  begins. 

It  only  begins.  There  are  Alps  on  Alps  before  him.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  since  the  very  qualities  which  have  carried  him  so  far, 
will,  if  he  take  not  extreme  care,  impede  his  fiirther  progress. 

He  can  act  on  men's  appreciation  of  advantage.  His  intellect 
has  achieved  great  things,  and  has  mastered  one  important 
r^on  of  his  Art.  But  a  new  and  a  fairer  territory,  amone  men, 
opens  before  him;  he  must  learn  to  govern  and  to  influence 
their  susceptibility  of  enjoyment. 

The  chief  element  which  acts  on  that  susceptibility  is  Beauty. 
On  this  ambrosial  element  lives,  for  the  most  part,  each  liberal 
Art.  The  more  ideal  school  of  painting  inhales  the  breath  of  in* 
spiration  from  Beauty.  Sculpture  studies  and  reproduces  Beauty. 
Music  is  Beauty.'  There  is  besides  a  teirible  Beauty,  called 
sublimity,  known  to  each  Uberal  art,  and  which,  under  Burke's 
correction,  addresses  itself  also  to  our  susceptibility  of  pleasure, 
not  of  pain. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Pobtry,  because,  in  our  opinion, 
the  other  Arts,  always  excepting  Eloquence,  are  not  worthy  to  be 
named  along  with  that  divine  and  infallible  form  of  Beauty. 
And  here  is  the  reason  why  we  hold  that  opinion.  Of  Beauty 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  spiritual  and  the  material ;  to  the  for* 
mer  kind  belongs  the  beauty  of  the  mind.  Noble  sentiments, 
pathetic  recollections,  sweet  associations,  pure  and  exalted 
ideas,  lofty  achievements,  great  and  good  characters,  memorable 
actions — olives  divinely  led  even  to  their  consummation — ^fidelity, 
loyalty,  morality,  the  Truths  of  Revelation,  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
Prophets,  our  aspirations  after  an  immortal  destiny — ^these  things 
posMfls  an  immaierial  beauty.    They  possess  a  b€»uty  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  outer  fonns  by  which  they  may  be  accompanied, 
a  beauty  of  subtle  and  imperishable  essence,  which  is  seen  by 
the  mind,  and  which  escapes  the  sense ;  which  is  seen  and  which 
is  loved  by  the  mind. 

Now,  Foetiy  can  express  with  equal  ease  both  these  kinds  of 
beauty. — ^That  more  excellent  kind  of  beauty  which  we  have 
just  described,  and  a  Beauty  less  excellent  and  less  glorious, — a 
sensible,  material,  palpable,  and  earthly  beauty — are  (each  in  its 
several  modifications)  alike  the  province  of  Poetry.  But  Sculp- 
ture, Music,  and  Painting,  are  nearly  unable  to  seize  spiritual 
beauty ;  these  Arts  are  essentially  of  this  earth,  earthly.  There 
is,  then,  a  kind  of  beauty  beyond  their  reach ;  but  no  kind  of 
beauty  is  beyond  the  reach,  or  outside  the  dominion  of  Poetry. 
A  fair  and  noble  thought  is  as  easily  presented,  in  Poetry,  as  is 
a  fair  and  noble  head ;  the  divine  indweller  is  as  suitably  re- 
vealed, as  the  perishable  dwelling.  Poetry,  in  fine,  possesses  all 
the  beauty  which  the  other  Arts  possess.  But  there  is  a  beauty 
which  the  other  Arts  possess  not,  and  which  Poetry  possesses ; 
and  it  is  exactly  that  beauty  which  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
noblest,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  most  divine.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  might  be  remarked,  that  Poetry  invades  in  some  de- 
gree the  immediate  province  of  Music ;  and,  like  Music,  has  the 
charm  of  sweet  sounds. 

But,  '  something  too  much  of  this.'  It  is  clear,  for  we  now 
return  to  the  Orator,  that  the  discipline  he  must  have  practised 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  talents  necessary  in  addressing  the 
utilitarian  side  of  questions,  in  influencing  his  listeners  by 
their  appreciation  of  advantage,  is  precisely  that  discipline  which 
is  the  least  calculated  to  develop  his  power  of  addressing  their 
sense  of  Beauty,  and  of  ruKng  them  by  their  susceptibility  of 
pleasure.  He  must  therefore  be  on  his  guard,  lest  in  acquiring 
one  faculty  essential  to  the  orator,  he  unfit  himself  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  another,  equally  essential.  The  orator  must  have  a 
very  well-balanced  mind,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  reason  why 
no  great  orator  was  ever  known  to  go  mad. 

Poets,  mathematicians,  antiquaries,  mechanicians,  diplomatists, 
physicians,  lawyers,  commanders,  have  lost  their  reason.  A 
first-rate  Orator  never  lost  his  reason.  It  is  only  in  the  dispro- 
portioned  and  deformed  mind,  that  an  entire  displacement  of 
the  faculties  can  occur ;  in  the  mind  in  which  some  one  pursuit 
has  developed  its  peculiar  faculties  to  so  distempered  a  aegree, 
that  the  intellect  has  lost  its  sway,  and  fallen  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  a  single  pampered  and  predfominant  taste.  Not  such  the 
fate  of  the  Orator.  His  genius  is  well  balanced ;  he  must  have 
the  precise  and  practical  mind  of  the  mechanician,  but  enlarged, 
and  fired,  and  beautified  by  the  touch  of  divine  Poesy;  he 
must  understand  metaphysics  like  any  schoolman,  but  manners 
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and  externals  must  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  any  comedian ; 
his  intellect  must  be  patient  and  accurate  enough  to  pore  into 
the  minutest  details  of  analysis ;  but  he  will  not  get  mad  over 
them,  like  a  watch-maker,  for  they  constitute  not  his  whole 
being,  and  other  pursuits  are  at  his  elbow,  to  whisper  him  away 
to  more  genial  and  more  lovely  avocations.  His  understanding 
must  be  able  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of  pneumato- 
logical  absti*action;  but  it  will  not  be  for  the  sake  of  soaring: 
the  quarry  must  be  struck,  and  then,  obedient  to  the  call,  the 
falcon  will  return  to  the  wrist ;  will  not  sail  down  the  wind,  nor 
lose  itself  in  protracted  aberrations.  His  arguments  must  be 
carefully  sharpened;  they  may  be  winged  with  wit,  they  may  be 
gemmed  with  imagery,  but  passion  must  shoot  them  home. 
How  then  can  a  first-rate  orator  lose  his  reason  ?  Does  some 
one  tyrant  hallucination  seize  upon  his  intellect,  he  is  instantly 
freed  by  the  powerful  hands  of  the  Angels  Guardian;  for  he  is 
not  a  man  of  one  intellectual  demesne,  much  less  of  one  idea, 
and  least  of  all  of  one  illusion. 

Again,  then,  how  can  that  man  lose  his  reason,  who,  besides 
having  all  these  restraints  on  intellectual  deviation,  is  so  con- 
stantly recalled  to  reality  by  the  thousand  strong  ties  of  homely 
feeling  and  of  natural  manly  sensibility?  For,  be  it  said  in 
honour  of  the  Art  of  Eloquence,  no  heartless  man  can  ever  be- 
come a  first-rate  Orator.  Give  any  man  the  genius  of  Cicero, 
and  without  Cicero's  heart  he  will  degenerate  into  an  Isocrates 
— into  a  Gibbon — into  an  Erasmus.  We  agree  with  Erasmus 
himself,  that  had  Cicero  hved  {in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
had  he  been  bom  sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  he  would  have 
been  canonized  as  a  Saint;  so  pure,  and  generous,  and  lofty 
were  his  natural  aspirations,  and  to  such  a  height  of  sanctity 
would  they  in  all  probability  have  borne  him,  under  a  holier 
law. 

On  the  subject  of  Oratory,  it  may  seem  incongruous  to  men- 
tion Erasmus  and  Gibbon,  as  we  have  just  mentioned  them. 
But  dialogues  and  history  have  been  eloquently  as  well  as  faith- 
fully written.  Plato  was  eloquent,  because  with  something  of  the 
metaphysica]  acumen  he  joined  the  poetical  imagination  and  the 
poetical  sensibility.  Who  would,  in  any  point  of  view,  compare 
the  dialogues  of  Erasmus  with  the  dialogues  of  Plato  ?  History, 
too,  has  been  written  with  an  eloquence  which  doubtless  impaired 
not  its  fidelity ;  nay,  surely,  which  often  sprang  from  that  very 
fidelity,  and  which  has  sunk  deeply  into  every  reader's  heart. 
We  confess,  for  our  parts,  that  in  perusing  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Agricola,  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  who 
sincerely,  earnestly,  and  pathetically  terminates  an  over-true 
tale,  rather  than  to  peruse  a  cold,  inanimate  page,  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  old.     That  stoiy  is  most  eloquent,  and  its  eloquence 
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bears  the  impress  of  truth  upon  its  face.  It  is  more,  we  say, 
than  a  carefal  chronicle,  which  any  witness,  however  ungifted, 
might  have  related ;  it  is  a  Ufe  which  passes  bodily  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,  like  some  real  procession,  led  by  a  great  and 
stately  figure.  Yes,  that  true  and  beautiful  story  is  full  of 
simple  eloquence,  and  when  it  closes,  a  light  seems  to  have 
departed;  a  serene  sun  to  have  gone  majestically  down. 
^  Omnia  sine  dubiOy  optime  paretitum^  adndente  amantissimd 
uxore,  Buperfttere  honuri  iuo :  paucioribwi  iatmm  lacrytnis  com- 
positus  eSf  et  navissimd  in  luce  desideravdre  aiiquid  oculi  tui.^ 
We  doubt  much  whether  all  the  annals  of  professed  eloquence 
could  furnish  a  passage  more  exquisitely  affecting.  And  then, 
too,  the  last  sentence  of  all ;  so  full  of  the  just  confidence  of  the 
historian  that  posterity  will  not  suflfer  what  he  has  written  to 
die,  and  that  Agricola,  his  kinsman,  will  never  be  forgotten. 
^  Quidquid  ex  Agrkola  antavimus,  quidquid  mirati  sumuSf 
manety  mansurumque  esty  in  animis  hominumy  in  teternitaie 
iemporumyfamd  return.  Nam  multos  veterumy  vetui  inglorios 
et  ignobiles  oblivio  obruet:  Agricola,  pasteritati  narratus  et 
tradituSf  superstes  erit' 

Yes,  he  will  survive  !  It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  shown, 
that  our  mention  of  Erasmus  and  of  Gibbon,  those  poUshed 
but  most  unpersuasive  authors,  was  not  misplaced  on  the  topic 
of  Oratory.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  there  are  not  views 
to  enforce,  and  on  which  therefore  tliere  may  not  be  eloquence. 
And  there  is  no  subject  on  which  a  heartless  man  like  Gibbon 
or  Erasmus  ever  was  eloquent.  Before  we  dismiss  this  episo- 
dical digression  and  revert  to  our  theme,  George  Canning — we 
would  remark  that,  as  Tacitus  among  the  ancients,  so  among 
the  modems  Mr.  Macaulay  has,  by  his  own  example,  shown 
how  vehement  and  how  impressive,  how  delightful  and  how 
majestic,  may  be  the  eloquence  very  proi)erly  introduced  and  pre- 
served, even  in  historical  disquisitions.  Whether  Mr.  Macaulay 
be  impartial  is  another  question,  and  foreign  from  the  present 
purpose. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen,  that  in  order  to  attain  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  various  qualities  which  the 
mechanical,  and  which  the  liberal  Arts  severally  demand,  are 
here  alike  and  simultaneously  necessary.  Oratory,  therefore,  is 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  arts. 
The  Orator  must  be  able  to  meet  the  Logician  with  his  own 
weapons ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  possess  and  wield 
other  weapons  equally  well.  He  must  have  poetry  at  his  heart, 
but  united  to  more  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  and  tern- 

Pjred  by  a  more  watchful  discretion,  than  are  necessary  to  the 
oet.    Then  comes  a  fresh  world  of  difficulties ;  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  more  immediate  details  of  his  own  Art. 
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He  must  have  a  perfect  style ;  an  attainment  which  requires  ex- 
quisite taste,  as  well  as  the  most  persevering  pains,  and  which 
even  those  rare  qualities  will  not  bestow  without  much  and 
attentive  study  of  the  very  bad  writers,  and  of  the  very  good 
writers ;  and  not  of  writers  only,  but  of  those  who  are  re- 
markable in  conversation,  on  the  one  side  for  their  elegance  and 
their  persuasiveness,  and  on  the  other,  for  their  blunders,  their 
awkwardness  and  their  unpopularity.  And  in  addition  to  all  this, 
he  must,  of  course,  thoroughly  understand  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  a  discourse,  and  all  the  minor  details  of  that  art 
within  his  arty  which  is  called  Rhetoric ;  and  which,  though  so 
minute  a  section  of  his  comprehensive  craft,  is  much  more  com- 
plicated and  more  diflScult,  more  jealous  of  exclusive  attention 
for  the  time,  and  more  rigorous  in  the  exaction  of  antecedent 
information — than  music,  than  sculpture,  than  architecture,  than 
painting,  yes,  even  than  poetry  itself. 

Shall  we  not  fill  .the  aspirant  to  eloquence  with  despair,  if  we 
proceed  ?  Yet  really,  the  difficulties  seem  at  this  point  only  to 
begin.  For  (and  all  will  be  stated  in  this  one  observation), 
while  these  unparalleled  obstructions,  while  these  colossal  ac- 
quirements, the  former  necessary  to  be  overcome,  and  the  latter 
to  be  mastered,  seem  to  say,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  Art  the 
Orator  ought  to  require  more  leisure,  more  deliberation,  and  more 
slowness  than  any  other  artist  whatever ;  it  is  neverdieless  but 
too  true,  that  no  other  artist  is  so  hurried  by  his  Art,  so  pressed, 
•—so  confounded, — and  so  beset.  That  which,  in  the  depth  of 
meditative  silence,  could  hardly  be  planned  and  mentally  arrayed 
by  the  greatest  genius,  is  often  to  be  planned,  arrayed,  and 
executed  by  the  Orator,  amid  the  din  of  malignant  opposition, 
amid  the  roar  of  faction,  amid  gibes  and  jeers  and  howls— on 
some  dizzy  and  critical  emergency.  That  which  in  its  very 
nature  demands  steady  nerves  and  a  cool  brain  even  to  revolve, 
must  frequently  be  revolved  and  accomplished,  too,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  in  a  scene  which  calls  upon  the  heart  for 
all  its  courage. 

This  previous  discipline  being  passed,  and  few  there  are  that 
pass  it,  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion  is  essential. 
Of  eloquence, '  rectd  sapere  est  et  principium  etfons'  That  sub- 
ject may  be  any.  Universal  information,  then,  not  certainly  of  a 
detailed  and  analytic  kind,  but  rather  of  a  large  and  synthetical 
philosophy,  like  that  which  Lord  Bacon  possessed,  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  profound  artistic  knowledge  which  tlie  Orator  must 
have  previously  attained. 

Then  follow  the  important  acquirements  of  elocution,  of 
manner,  of  delivery,  of  action ;  in  themselves  a  separate  Art,  and 
yet  how  subordinate  and  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Orator's 
monster  profession !    To  be  a  good  actor  demands  often  not 
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only  much  natural  taste  and  aptitude,  but  in  addition,  the 
labour  of  a  life ;  yet  the  Orator,  who  has  had  so  much  else  to  think 
of,  and  who  has  so  much  else  to  do,  must  nevertheless  be  a  good 
actor  besides.  His  Art  is  the  combination  of  all  Arts ;  and  great 
as  the  difficulty  may  be  of  mastering  them  in  detail,  the  grand 
difficulty  is  behind,  and  consists  in  that  very  combination. 
But  the  combination  itself  is  as  nothing  in  theory,  when  com- 
pared to  the  practical  execution.  A  miracle  of  genius  joined 
then  to  a  miracle  of  perseverance  may  obtain  the  matchless 
knowledge  which  our  feeble  words  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
But  without  a  fund  of  moral  courage,  that  vast  force  of  ac- 
quirements remains  utterly  inefficient.  With,  however,  a  gal- 
lant and  a  knightly  temper,  with  firmness  and  resolution,  the  man 
who  has  reached  this  sublime  point,  is  in  a  position,  than  which 
we  cannot  conceive  any  more  powerful  during  life,  or  more  sure 
of  perpetual  remembrance,  after  death.  And  here  through  a 
dark  and  laborious  passage  we  are  come  at  length  to  the  Orator's 
rewards.  Steadily  through  the  tunnel  we  have  still  strained  our 
steps ;  we  now  emerge  into  the  daylight.  -  Through  the  desert 
we  have  toiled  onwards,  into  a  country  worthy  of  that  feariul 
and  tremendous  labour,  yes,  even  into  the  Land  of  Promise.  It 
is  ever  so.  The  greater  the  object,  the  greater  the  difficulty. 
And  as  La  Fontaine  so  beautifully  says, 

'  Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  a  la  gloire.' 

Yes,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  very  often  the 
object ;  and  the  nobler  the  result. 

Let  us,  then,  pause  a  moment,  and  look  around  upon  the 

Erospect  which  this  eminence  reveals.  '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
ere.'  The  perfect  Orator,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  is 
the  natural  leader  of  his  country,  and  one  of  tlie  rulers  of  his 
race.  He  possesses  real  power;  the  earth  wears  his  shadow, 
the  destinies  of  mankind  feel  his  weight.  Kings  and  com- 
manders, though  always  surrounded  with  the  emblems  of  au- 
thority, are  not  always  in  a  position  to  exert  it,  still  less  to  exert 
it  against  the  combined  strength  of  circumstances  and  of  pas- 
sions ;  least  of  all,  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  some  national  mania. 
Yet  these  emei^encies  uncrown  not  the  orator ; 

'  He  rides  in  the  Ti^hirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.' 

They  are  but  as  an  element  to  his  genius.  Kings  may  be  de- 
throned, ministers  dismissed ;  but  what  can  dethrone  or  dismiss 
a  potentate  who  carries  his  authority  in  his  own  mind  ? 
Nor  is  this  more  than  ministerial,  this  more  than  royal  power 
his  only  consolation  :  it  is  perhaps  still  more  consoling  to  human 
frailty  to  reflect  that  all  has  been  gained  by  his  own  exertions ; 
that  he  inherited  no  advantages,  that  'the  honourable  toil'  which. 
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with  unwearied  perseverance,  prepared  the  orround  and  sowed  the 
seed,  was  alone,  under  God,  to  be  thanked  for  *  the  honourable 
reward/ 

And  then,  too,  that  reward  is  the  matter  of  his  own  personal 
experience.  Unlike  the  man  of  letters,  the  eflFect  he  produces 
takes  place  under  his  very  eyes ;  and  certainly,  if  the  labour  was 
great,  and  wearying,  and  protracted,  the  fruits,  over  and  over 
again,  lotus-like,  (and  yet  unlike  the  lotus,)  make  him  forget  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  past,  witliout  obtiterating  its  affections. 
Nor  is  it  solely  in  the  glare  of  public  observation,  that  perfect 
eloquence  invests  its  owner  with  these  glorious  and  delectable 
adjuncts.  Into  the  still  retreats  of  private  life,  amid  the  bee- 
like hum  of  business,  or  the  sweet  warble  of  domestic  affection, 
it  has  been  often  felt  how  delicious  are  the  triumphs  of  per- 
suasion. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  power  ?  a  thing  of  which  a  noble  mind 
never  for  a  moment  thought, — except  as  the  soldier  thinks  of  the 
musket,  as  the  husbandman  thinks  of  the  plough,  as  the  painter 
thinks  of  the  brush,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  chisel.  It  is  but  an 
instrument  to  be  used  for  the  achievement  of  a  great  and  noble 
end,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  universal  order,  for  the 
advantage  of  one's  country,  for  the  improvement  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  and,  be  it  even  said,  for  the  celebration  of  the  glory  of 
Him  who  made  them. 

But,  if  rewards  are  to  be  considered,  then  the  Orator  has 
something  greater  even  than  this  greatness  to  hire  him  to  his 
work.  We  think  with  Tully,  (that  dearest  of  our  departed  and 
mute  advisers,)  ^fortes  et  sapientes  vivos  nan  tarn  prtemia  sequi 
solere  rect^  factorumy  qudm  ipsa  rect^  facta ;  sed  tamen  ex 
omnibus  prtemiis  virtutisy  si  esset  habenda  ratio  prmmiorum^ 
amplissimum  esse  premium  gloriam.^  Here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  matter,  we  agree  with  Tully.  Glory  is  the  most 
ample  of  the  rewards  to  which  excellence  can  aspire.  And  if  to 
other  human  endeavours,  on  account  of  their  difficulty  and  their 
greatness,  on  account  of  the  genius  which  they  demand,  and 
the  heroism  which  they  develop,  we  accord  admiration  and 
repute,  even  when  we  differ  and  dissent  from  the  performers — 
what  glory  must  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Orator,  whose  Art  is 
not  only  of  all  others  the  most  arduous,  but  by  the  very  nature 
of  whose  success  sympathy  and  assent  must  be  widely  diffused, 
instead  of  repugnance  and  alienation.  If  even  opposition  extols, 
excellence,  how  will  not  adherence  and  sympatny  extol  per- 
fection ?  If  even  recusants  and  condemners  bestow,  at  least,  a 
reputation,  what  glory  and  what  fame  will  not  he  acquire, 
whose  very  art  consists  in  making  friends,  in  winning  followers, 
in  impressing  supporters,  and  in  enlisting  disciples  ?  His  name 
will  reach  the  stars ;  every  country  will  speak  of  him ;  no  gene- 
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ration,  even  to  the  latest  posterity,  will  forsake  his  memoiy,  or 
rest  insensible  to  his  renown.  By  fame  we  conquer  place  and 
time ;  we  are  present  in  absence ;  in  death  we  are  immortal. 

In  this  portrait  of  an  ideal  perfection,  there  are  lineaments 
which  remind  you  of  George  Canning.  To  say  tliat  he  was  a 
perfect  Orator,  would  be  over  the  truth.  But  to  call  him  the  last 
of  the  rhetoricians  would  be  quite  impertinent,  and  would  betray 
a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  He 
was  much  more  than  a  rhetorician,  he  was  a  great  Orator ;  not 
perfect,  certainly,  but  one  of  those  who  the  most  nearly  ap- 
proached perfection.  We  do  not  even  consider  Tully  perfect ; 
but  Tully  was  very  superior  to  Canning.  We  do  not  consider 
Demosthenes  perfect,  yet,  i^inst  our  will,  we  must  place  De- 
mosthenes, as  a  mere  Orator,  above  the  divine  Tully  himself. 
And  indeed,  perhaps  Demosthenes  was  perfection  after  all ; 
perhaps  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Ideal.  He  never  failed. 
On  every  occasion  he  persuaded.  We  would  no  more.  That  is 
perfection. 

Now,  Canning  stirred  the  heart  of  England  to  the  very 
depths;  he  evoked  a  spirit  which  is  not  yet  laid,  and  which 
now,  when  '  hushed  is  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never 
so  wisely,'  continues  still  to  animate  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  empire.  In  life  he  continued  to  grow  more  powerful,  by  a 
steady  progression,  even  to  the  end ;  and  he  died,  ruler  of  Eng- 
land— ruler  of  England  amid  circumstances  of  pecuUar  and  pre- 
eminent difficulty^  by  the  sole  ascendant  of  his  individual 
energies,  and  of  liis  single  genius ;  deserted,  betrayed,  beset  on 
every  side,  but  undismayed,  constant,  invincible,  victorious. 
Sometimes,  as  his  glorious  career  waxed  towards  its  meridian, 
in  which  it  was  abruptly  closed  by  no  mortal  enemy,  but  by  the 
hand  of  God — sometimes  in  his  hfe,  we  say,  the  torrent  of  evil 
times  bore  down  those  august  fortunes ;  but  still  his  star  ever 
prevailed  against  adversity.  To  borrow  from  Mr,  Macaulay 
one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  with  which  the  literature  of  the 
world  has  ever  been  enriched,  but  which  Mr.  Macaulay  applies 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  fortunes  of  George  Canning  *  were  as 
the  tide  coming  home ;  he  who  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
waves,  might  imagine  them  flowing  to  and  fro,  witliout  order  or 
design;  he  who  looked  at  them  for  live  minutes  nxight  imagine 
them  receding  from  the  shore ;  but  he  who  watched  them  for 
half  an  hour,  would  perceive  that  they  continued  steadily,  how- 
ever unevenly,  to  advance.*  Such  was  the  career  of  George 
Canning.  Through  the  mere  ascendant  of  his  individual  cha- 
mcter,  unaided  by  connexions,  by  wealth,  or  by  the  charms  of 
an  ancestral  name,  he  infused  new  life  into  a  faihng  cause,  and 
upheld,  even  to  his  death,  the  standard  which  had  been  en- 
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trusted  to  his  gallant  and  knightly  keeping.  He  upheld  it  to  his 
death,  not  in  a  wavering  or  a  doubtful  eminence,  but  in  victory 
ever,  with  stem  triumph,  against  a  worid.  We  use  the  expres- 
sion, *  against  a  world,'  advisedly ;  for,  though  many  sympathies 
now  cling  to  the  memory  of  George  Canning,  though  the  very 
nation  wept  at  his  untimely  death,  it  was  not  exactly  so  when 
Canning  was  amongst  us. 

After  the  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  requisites 
for  Eloquence,  there  could  hardly  be  an  eulogy  more  significant 
than  to  say  that  Canning  was  eminently  eloquent.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  master  of  this  great  Art  of  persuasion.  And  how 
much  natural  genius, — ^how  nice  and  pure  a  taste,  what  patient, 
honourable  toil, — what  vast  acquirements,  necessarily  went  to 
form  that  extraordinaiy  character,  and  to  make  him,  as  he  was, 
the  first  orator  of  his  day, — the  strength  of  his  party, — ^the  terror 
of  his  opponents,' — an  object  of  admiration  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners, — and  certainly  to  his  country  a  subject  of  pride, — 
we  leave  to  the  candid  appreciation  of  any,  and  of  every  reader. 

But  let  the  admiration  for  Canning  stop  not  there.  Canning 
deserves  a  still  deeper  respect, — a  still  more  splendid  encomium. 
Not  only  did  he  persuade  men,  but  he  persuaded  them  towards 
noble  purposes ;  and  thoiigh  his  words  oflen  failed  of  an  imme- 
diate result,  they  yet  failed  not  of  an  immediate  impression. 
They  prepared  tne  way  for  beneficent  times.  We  talk  not  of 
party  objects,  when  we  say  that  Canning  persuaded  men  to- 
wards noble  purposes.  We  willingly  hand  over  to  the  secular 
arm  of  political  hostility  his  defence  of  Old  Sanim,  though,  by- 
the-by,  were  he  here,  we  know  not  the  secular  arm  which 
would  venture  to  chastise  him.  But  we  talk  rather  of  that 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  which  glowed  so  vividly  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  which  he  diffused  so  largely; — we  remember  rather 
his  energetic,  his  solemn  advocacy  of  the  poor  Africans'  cause, 
as  well  as  the  part  which  he  took'  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  We  remember  rather  the  share 
which  he  had  in  the  most  glorious  and  protracted  contest  ever 
waged  by  England, — a  contest,  in  spite  of  wounds  received  and 
losses  inciirred,  productive  of  so  many  happy  results  to  this 
country,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  universe ;  a  contest  which  re- 
trieved the  cause  of  order  and  humanity  against  the  utmost 
might  of  anarchical  aggression,  placed  England  in  the  vanguard 
of  progress,  of  civilization,  and  of  power ;  and  restored  freedom 
to  prostrate  nations,  while  it  secured  lasting  tranquillity  to  man- 
kind. In  these  transactions,  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  sound  and  right-hearted  principles,  the  statesmanlike 
penetration,  or  the  great  and  divine  eloquence  of  George  Can- 
ning.   Certainly  this  country  may  weU  be  proud  of  having 
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possessed  him ;  it  never  possessed  a  more  active,  perhaps  not 
often  a  more  able  servant ;  it  never  possessed  a  more  disinter- 
ested, or  patriotic,  or  enthusiastic  minister. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  Canning  had  received  from 
nature  rare  and  exalted  gifts ;  that  he  cultivated  and  improved 
those  gifts  with  noble  and  most  laborious  perseverance ;  tfiat  he 
brought  them  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that,  in  or  out  of 
office,  he  had  still  continual  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his 
country,  and  carried  power,  not  merely  in  an  official  box,  but  in 
his  own  bosom;  and,  above  all,  that  in  the  exertion  of  that 
lofty  influence,  in  the  employment  of  that  sublime  power,  his 
kindliness,  his  honour,  and  his  public  virtue  were  always  most 
conspicuous.  Such  was  Canning, — ^an  admirable  adept  in  the 
most  difficult  of  Arts,  and  an  honest,  able  minister  in  the  most 
difficult  of  times.  That  was  his  public  character.  His  private 
character  was  equally  excellent.  That  he  was  the  best  of  sons, 
and  the  most  honourable  of  friends, — ^that  he  was  candid  to  an 
extreme,  and  chivalrous  to  temerity, — that  no  one  could  be  more 
beloved  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  inti- 
macy, and  no  one  more  worthy  of  that  love,  are  facts  neither 
unknown  nor  uninteresting  to  the  country.  There  was  what 
Chateaubriand  calls  an  *  adorable  simplicity '  in  his  custom  of 
sending  regularly  and  faithfully  his  careful  Sunday  letter  to  his 
mother,  throughout  the  long  periods  of  necessary  absence.  And 
with  what  heartfelt  joy  she  gloated  over  such  letters  from  such  a 
son !  Truly  he  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  (as  far  as  natural  virtue 
could  sanctify  it,)  after  a  very  touching,  and  surely  a  not  unholy 
fashion. 

When  poor  Sheridan,  too,  shortly  before  his  death,  addressed 
a  note  to  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asking  him  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  he  whom  he  applied  to  would  not  have  been 
George  Canning  had  he  procrastinated  till  the  next  evening,  or 
had  he  delayed,  for  a  single  hour,  to  furnish  what  was  requested 
from  such  a  quarter. 

This  man,  in  fine,  was  as  generous  as  Lord  Byron ;  as  busi- 
ness-like as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  as  bold  as  Chatham ;  as  gentle  as 
Wilberforce ;  as  witty  and  as  eloquent  as  Sheridan  himself. 
Who  more  refined  in  manners,  who  more  bearable  even  in  the 
provoked  sallies  of  his  impetuous,  but  manly  temper?  Who 
more  mindful  of  services? — while  of  injuries  who  more  for- 
getful? Who  more  unblemished  in  honour?  more  fair  and 
gallant  in  contest ;  in  friendship  more  steadfast  or  more  true  ? 

Bom  in  1770,  Canning  had  not  reached  his  fifty-seventh  year 
when  he  died.  But  in  this  somewhat  abridged  career  he  fulfilled 
both  the  requisites,  which,  according  (if  we  recollect  aright)  to 
Pliny,  would  either  of  them  separately  have  entitled  him  to  per- 
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petual  remembrance.  He  gave  to  the  world  words  worthy  to  be 
read,  and  deeds  worthy  to  be  written. 

On  holiday  occasions,  and  under  the  serene  sunshine  of 
general  tranquillity,  or  amid  conflicts  and  anxieties  and  dan- 
gers, he  could  equally  speak  words  worthy  to  be  read.  His 
demonstrative  and  his  deliberative  eloquence  were  alike  superior. 
His  famous  illustration  of  the  ship  has  been  spouted  and  de- 
claimed by  every  school-boy  at  Eton,  at  Harrow,  and  at  the 
other  scenes  of  our  national  education,  as  a  classic  passage ;  and 
the  descendants  of  our  great-grandchildren  will  make  walls 
now  perhaps  unbuilt  echo  to  the  same  sonorous  sounds  of 
oratorical  inspiration.  But  on  critical  and  exigent  occasions  of 
national  deliberation,  an  eloquence  more  real,  more  important, 
an  eloquence  of  the  working-day  sort  has  full  often  issued  from 
Canning's  mouth,  to  rule  the  understanding  and  to  move  the 
feelings  of  the  breathless  Senate  of  his  country.  Such  words 
also  were  worthy,  and  more  worthy  than  the  ouiers,  to  be  read. 
And  they  will  be  read  by  the  latest  posterity,  as  instinct  with  the 
principles  of  true  persuasion.  Wnen  contending  against  the 
selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  which  would  consult  the  safety 
of  England  by  segregating  England  from  the  hopes  and  dangers 
of  other  countries,  and  from  the  common  cause  of  humanity, 
Canning  said : — 

'  To  what  does  this  argument  at  best  amount  ?  The  world  is 
a  bad  world,  and  we  are  therefore  to  withdraw  oureelves  from 
it.     Good :  if  this  were  indeed  practicable ;   if  it  remained  for 

us  to  choose  whether  we  would  make  a  part  of  this  world,  or  no ; 

* 
**  If  heaven  would  make  us  such  another  world, 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite," 

where  all  should  be  pure  and  perfect,  and  without  a  flaw.  But 
if  we  are  in  spite  of  ourselves  compelled  to  belong  to  the  world  in 
which  we  are  placed,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  more  manly, 
more  statesmanlike,  and  more  virtuous  too  to  make  the  best  of 
it ;  to  do  what  we  can  with  the  materials  which  we  have,  and 
to  endeavour  to  work  out  our  own  happiness,  even  though  we 
should  not  be  able  to  separate  and  disconnect  it  from  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow  creatures. 

'  I  think  this  a  more  rational  conduct  than  the  sort  of  national 
secession  which  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion  goes  to 
recommend.  I  know  of  no  justifiable  reason  for  such  a  seces- 
sion ;  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for  it  consistent  with  true  sense 
of  right  and  just  dignity  of  character.  I  know  not  how  we 
could  reconcile  it  to  ourselves,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  withdraw 
into  gloomy  solitude  and  "  grim  repose :  '  while  we  have  talents 
which  God  has  given  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
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and  ivhile  we  have  a  station  which  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
employing  those  talents  to  that  purpose.  It  is  not  under  such 
circumstances  that  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  excusable  to- indulge 
a  whim,  and  fretiulness,.and  peevishness  of  temper,  from  personal 
spleen  and  petty  resentment,  because  every  thing  does  not  go 
exactly  as  we  would  have  it.  I  can  conceive  no  cause  but 
sullen  discontent  or  disappointed  ambition,  which  could  lead  us 
to  abjure  communion  with  mankind.  For  discontent  as  a  nation, 
God  be  thanked,  we  have  no  ground.  Ours  has  been  a  generous 
ambition,  and  it  has  not  been  disappointed,  so  far  as  we  are  our- 
selves concerned;  but  it  looks  to  larger  and  more  elevated 
objects,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  If,  indeed, 
the  full  gratification  of  ambitious  views  were  a  sufficient  reason 
for  retirement,  we  might  fairly  and  proudly  retire,  and  say,  with 
truth  and  confidence,  that  we  have  acted  our  part.  If  we  had 
undertaken  the  war  for  territorial  aggrandizement ;  if  we  had 
been  impelled  to  it  by  a  thirst  of  naval  glory,  we  might  indeed 
sit  down  content  witn  our  conquests,  when  there  is  scarcely 
anything  left  for  us  to  acquire ;  we  might  pause,  satiated  with 
victory,  when  we  have  no  longer  an  enemy  to  subdue.  But,  we 
did  not  undertake  the  war  for  these  objects.  Undertake  it 
indeed,  we  did  in  no  sense;  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 
aggression  and  ambition  of  our  enemy :  we  were  compelled  to 
engage  in  it  for  our  safety  and  defence,  not  in  local,  partial,  and 
insulated  points,  but  in  those  points  in  which  our  safety  is  con- 
nected and  bound  up  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  interests  of 
Europe.'  Again,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  who  declared 
tliey  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  deUverance 
of  Europe;  (it  is  fiom  the  same  speech,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1798)  :— 

*  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  other  gentlemen's  powers 
of  comprehension.  The  map  of  Europe  is  tefore  them.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  do  not  admire  that  man  s  intellects,  and  I  do  not 
envy  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  look  over  that  map,  without 

fathering  some  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  I  do  not  envy  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  behold 
the  sufferings  of  Switzerland,  and  who  derives  from  that  sight 
no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  I  do 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  that  man  who  can  look  without  emotion 
at  Italy;  plundered,  insulted,  trampled  upon,  exhausted,  covered 
with  ridicule,  and  horror,  and  devastation.  Who  can  look  at 
all  this  and  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  is  meant  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  ?  As  little  can  I  envy  the  feelings  of  that  man 
who  can  view  the  people  of  tlie  Netherlands,  driven  into  insur- 
rection, and  struggling  for  their  freedom  against  the  heavy  hand 
of  a  merciless  tyranny,  without  entertaining  any  suspicion  of 
what  may  be  the  sense  of  the  word  deliverance.     Does  such  a 
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man  contemplftte  Holland,  groaning  under  arbitrary  oppression 
and  exactions  ?  Does  he  turn  his  eyes  to  Spain,  trembling  at 
the  nod  of  a  foreign  master  ?  And  does  the  word  deliverance 
still  sound  unintelligibly  in  his  ear  ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  rescue 
and  salvation  of  Naples  by  the  appearance  and  triumphs  of  the 
British  fleet?  Does  he  know  diat  the  monarchy  of  Naples 
maintains  its  existence  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ?  And  is  his 
imderstanding  and  is  his  heart  still  impeneti-able  to  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe  ? ' 

Again,  in  the  same  admirable  speech,  how  he  dispels  the 
notion  that  the  nations  of  the  Continent  were  indisposed 
towards  the  war.  *We,  it  seems,  a  wise,  prudent,  reflecting 
people,  are  much  struck  with  all  the  outrages  that  Europe  has 
committed  on  the  Continent ;  but  on  the  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent itself  no  lasting  impression  has  been  made.  Is  this  pro- 
bable ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  which  others  have 
endured,  should  have  worked  a  deeper  impression  upon  our 
minds,  than  the  suflering  of  those  miseries  and  wrongs  should 
have  left  on  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  actually 
inflicted  ? 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Qoam  qu8B  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus." 
Yet  the  echo  and  report  of  the  blows  by  which  other  countries 
have  fallen,  are  supposed  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  us, 
than  the  blows  themselves  produced  on  the  miserable  victims 
who  sank  beneath  them.  Tne  pillage  and  devastation  of  Italy 
strike  'tis  with  horror ;  but  Italy,  we  are  to  believe,  is  contented 
with  wliat  has  befallen  her.  Tne  insults  which  are  hurled  by 
the  French  garrison  from  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
rouse  resentment  in  our  breasts,  but  have  no  effect  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Piedmontese.  We  read  with  indignation  of  the 
flag  of  Bernadotte  displayed  in  mockery  and  insult  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  subjects ;  but  it  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Vienna,  without  exciting  any  emotions  of  hatred  or 
resentment.  The  invasion  of  a  province  of  a  friendly  power, 
with  whom  they  had  no  cause  nor  pretext  for  hostility,  has 
created  in  us  a  decided  detestation  for  the  unprincipled  hypo- 
crisy and  ambition  of  the  Directoiy;  but  the  Ottoman  Porte  sits 
down  contented  with  tlie  loss  of  Egypt,  feels  no  injury,  and 
desires  neither  reparation  nor  revenge.' 

Once  more,  and  as  a  last  extract,  take  the  famous  simile  of 
the  ship : — 

*The  resources  created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In 
cherishing  those  resources  we  but  accumulate  those  means. 
Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than 
the  state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those 
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mighty  masses  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town  is  a 

S)roof  they  are  deyoid  of  strength  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out 
or  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses,  now  reposin?  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness,  how  soon,  upon  any  caU  of  patriotism  or  of  necessity, 
it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing,  instinct  with 
life  and  motion;  how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling 
plumage;  bow  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its 
brayery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken 
its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  ma- 
chines when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might; 
such  is  England  herself,  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless 
she  silently  concentrates  the  power  to  he  put  forth  on  an  ade- 
quate occasion.' 

Magnificent  words !  and  which  henceforth  in  the  annals  of 
our  country  are  destined  to  become  associated  in  every  mind 
classically  educated  with  that  sweet  time  when  the  first  ac- 
quaintance, the  first  not  unanxious,  and  certainly  most  reverent, 
acquaintance,  is  made  with  the  master  productions  of  human 
genius;  with  that  sweet  time  when  the  young  spirit  first  bends 
its  eyes  upon  the  great  figures  of  Tully  and  of  Demosthenes, 
and  then,  recovering  fi'om  the  stupor  of  unqualified  homage, 
begins  to  discriminate  their  dazzling  qualities,  and  classify  their 
several  perfections.  Tully  was  a  Roman,  Demosthenes  was  an 
Athenian,  he  will  say,  but  Canning,  at  least,  was  an  Englishman ! 
Demosthenes,  too,  saved  only  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  lost 
his  country  itself;  nay,  his  greatest  and  most  matchless  triumph 
was  after  the  overthrow  of  Athens;  it  was  personal,  and  it  was 
gained  merely  for  himself.  Cicero,  more  fortunate,  saved  the 
State  many  times  over,  though  he  could  not  preserve  it  to  the 
end ;  and  at  length  that  divine  eloquence,  like  the  strains  of  the 
swan,  gave  forth  its  noblest  and  most  inspired  accents,  just  as 
the  hand  of  a  violent  death  was  curbing  for  ever  his  high  career. 
'  Moriatj  said  he,  with  sublime  resignation,  '  Mortar  in  patrid 
84ep^  servaid.' 

But  Canning,  ha{^ier  than  either,  secured  his  own  glory,  and 
the  glory  of  his  country  like  Demosthenes ;  while,  hke  Tully, 
he  saved  the  State  by  his  counsels  and  his  firmness,  by  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  animated  the  drooping  spirits  of 
friends,  or  with  which  he  overthrew  the  fatal  reluctance  of 
political  opponents,  as  well  as  by  the  high  unwavering  constancy 
which  always  presided  over  the  execution  of  what  his  genius 
had  projected. 

So  far,  in  their  happier  attributes  he  resembled  these  two 
orators,  each  of  them  artistically  greater  than  himself.  But 
where  ihev  failed  he  succeeded ;  where  they  fell  short,  his  star 
sustained  his  career  onwards  to  a  more  enviaUe  consummation. 
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Such  are  the  reflections  which  will  hereafter  console  the  English 
student  for  the  inferiority  of  his  glorious  countryman  in  point 
of  mere  art ;  and  he  will  also  know^  that  many  habits  of  busi- 
ness, many  avocations  of  a  public  nature  peculiar  to  modem 
constitutions,  prevented  Canning  from  doing  full  justice  to  the 
capabilities  which  nature  had  so  liberally  imparted  to  his  mind 
fbr  oratorical  success. 

Much  secluded  study  is  indispensable  for  the  maturement  of 
all  great  abilities ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  no  pursuit,  no  art,  is  so 
pre-eminently  exigent  of  this  intense  and  zealous  application,  as. 
the  art  of  eloquence. 

For,  the  old  Latin  maxim  of  *  Orator  Jiiy  Poeta  nasciturf 
militates  in  nowise  against  the  doctrine  which  we  firmly  hold^ 
that  powers  of  the  rarest  kind  are  necessary,  that  natural  abili- 
ties, the  most  various  and  the  most  abundant,  are  essentially 
requisite  in  the  man  who  would  move  others  by  his  words.  The 
motto,  ^Orator  Jity  merely  means  that  intense  and  sustained 
labour  must  be  added  to  any  natural  advantages ;  and  no  matter 
what  the  genius  of  the  student,  he  can  never  become  habitually 
and  uniformly  persuasive  without  deep,  constant,  and  patient 
thought.  The  poet,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  certainly 
improve  his  talents,  especially  in  pomt  of  taste,  yet  builds  not 
up  his  eminence  on  study  and  on  labour;  and  sometimes  his  first 
effusions  are  the  best  of  his  life,  if  he  possess  natural  genius. 
Not  so  his  brother  artist.  No  genius  will  enable  the  orator  to 
become  habitually  eloquent,  without  labour;  the  poet,  wha 
almost  always  derives  benefit  from  labour,  may  nevertheless 
dispense  with  it,  and  trust  to  the  rapture  and  the  whim  of  any 
beautiful  inspiration. 

Now,  this  accounts  for  Canning's  sensible  inferiority  to  tlie 
^reat  masters  of  antiquity.  They  had  made  eloquence  their 
life*s  labour  :  he,  only  an  ancillary  study.  It  was  their  epic ;  it 
Mras  but  an  episode  with  him.  Even  the  advocates  among  the 
ancients  made  oratory  their  exclusive  study,  and  gave  not  a 
moment's  attention  to  the  attainment  of  legal  knowledge. 
There  was,  in  these  matters,  a  most  perfect  division  of  labour 
amongst  the  Ancients. 

Such  orators  as  Hortensius  and  Cicero  handed  over  the  state- 
ments and  depositions,  the  pleadings  and  the  deeds,  for  the 
examination  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law;  to  men  who  in  no  way  relieved  the  drudgeiy  and  the 
meanness  of  their  one  pursuit,  by  the  slightest  deviation  into- 
fairer  or  lovelier  regions  of  intellectual  investigation  ;  to  men  to- 
whom  the  law  became,  as  Burke  expresses  it,  the  Chinese  shoe 
of  the  mind ;  to  men,  in  fine,  who  stood  completely  helpless, 
and  unarmed  before  the  sweeping  sarcasms  of  l\illy,  justifying 
all  he  said,  with  not  a  single  idea  to  oppose  to  his  well-founded 
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invective,  nor  one  word  which  could  mitigate  the  effect  of  such 
tremendous  depreciation.  These  men,  as  much  buried  in  the 
study  of  the  law  as  TuUy  was  in  that  of  oratory,  returned  their 
report,  stated  the  facts  proveable,  and  the  facts  impugnable, 
decided  upon  the  legal  points,  furnished  the  documents  of  form, 
and  left  tne  arrangement  of  all  this  mass  of  undigested  matter 
to  the  practised  eye  of  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  an 
Art  expressly  dedicated  to  that  task.  Theirs  it  was  to  marshal 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  theirs  to  hide  the  weaknesses ; 
theirs  to  enforce  the  strength ;  theirs  to  charm  by  every  beauty 
of  style,  to  bring  home  the  arguments  by  every  power  of  logic, 
to  beautify  them  by  every  grace  of  poetry,  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  Ufe  into  the  inert  and  formless  matter,  and  to  send  it  forth 
instinct  with  an  undying  inspiration  and  destined  to  immor- 
tality in  the  memories  of  men. 

This  view  of  the  matter  explains  at  once  that  stupendous 
perfection  at  which  some  few  of  the  ancients  arrived,  and  which 
tias  never  since  them  been  attained ;  though  many  men  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  Art  with  great  and  worthy  zeal, 
and  with  powers  certainly  not  inferior,  nay,  sometimes  perhaps 
superior  to  those  of  a  Cicero  or  of  a  Demosthenes.  This  explains 
the  inferiority  of  Canning,  and  will  console  the  hurt  vanity  of 
English  emulation.  And  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, but  that  if  Canning  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Art  of 
eloquence  with  the  same  exclusive  attention  which  consumed 
the  very  life  of  Tully,  he  would  have  equalled  Tully.  Canning 
had  an  imagination  as  bright  and  as  rich  ;  a  taste  as  pure,  and 
oilly  not  as  exalted,  because  the  enthusiasm  of  a  single  pursuit 
was  wanting  to  it ;  an  understanding  more  precise,  and  almost 
as  perseveringly  sequential ;  a  heart  as  noble  and  nearly  as 
tender.  What  then  was  it  which  rendered  Canning  so  sensibly 
inferior  ?  Was  it  the  absence  of  a  theme  equally  inspiring  ? 
But  Canning's  theme  was  the  welfare  and  the  glory  of  his 
country,  nay,  the  material  amelioration  of  his  race.  What  then 
was  this  mysterious  obstacle?  For  tliat  simile  of  the  ship 
shows  what  be  could  have  done;  and  indeed  furnishes  a  sample 
of  demonstrative  eloquence,  such  as  we  would  fearlessly  place' 
in  opposition  to  anything  that  Roman  or  Athenian  genius  ever 
handed  down  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  posterity.  The 
secret  consists  in  our  modern  manners,  which  force  a  public 
man  to  be  more  than  a  mere  artist,  however  great  the  Art ;  and 
which  require  that  he  shall  make  his  Art  ancillary  to  his  State 
occupations,  not  his  State  occupations  ancillary  to  his  Ai*t.  And 
though  the  insatiable  demands  which  this  particular  Art  of  ora^ 
tory  makes  upon  the  human  mind,  though  the  studies  of  which  it 
necessitates  the  mastery,  have  often  rendered  the  orator  an  almost 
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universal  genius,  and  above  all,  as  in  the  case  of  DexnoistheneSy 
have  developed  to  an  amazing  breadth  and  grandeur  his  states- 
manlike abilities,  yet,  moaem  usages  and  modem  education 
begin  at  the  other  end,  and  evolve  the  eloquence  of  the  public 
man  by  forcing  him  to  study  State  affairs,  instead  of  bringing 
out  his  statesmanship  by  fostering  his  eloquence. 

The  trace  of  this  discipline  is  perceptible  in  Canning's  ora- 
tory; it  is  still  more  perceptible  in  Edmund  Burke's;  but  in 
that  of  Charles  James  Fox,  the  most  unobservant  eye  must 
detect  it. 

Thus,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  no  modem  can  ever  hope  to 
equal  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity.  His  only  chance  would 
be  to  discard  with  desperate  firmness  all  the  excitement  which 
is  so  very  infectious  in  our  political  atmosphere ;  to  look  on  the 
questions  of  the  moment,  and  even  on  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  party,  as  secondary  to  the  one  great  master  pursuit,  instead 
of  lookmg  on  the  latter  as  secondary  to  them. 

By  this  selfish  and  impracticable  method,  which,  however,  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  capable  of  enthusiastic  resolution^  might, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  aimed  at,  become  both  phikn^ropic 
and  practicable ; — ^by  this  method,  we  say,  such  a  power  could 
be  achieved  in  the  management  of  the  sublime  art  of  persuasion, 
as  would  indeed  wield  '  at  will  the  fierce  democracy.'  But,  in 
tlie  present  order  of  things,  it  is  only  a  fitful  and  uncertain  emi- 
nence which  we  see  our  contemporaries  attain.  Canning,  for 
instance,  himself,  was  most  unequal.  On  the  whole,  hofvever, 
we  could  uiore  easily  enumerate  the  excellencies  which  adorn 
his  starry  orations,  than  count  the  blanks  which  a  Cicero  might 
have  filled  up,  and  through  which  a  Demosthenes  would  have 
poured  the  irresistible  tide  of  his  ieivomf.  That  Canning  in  his 
simple,  yet  not  unadorned  strength,  was  immeasuraUy  superior, 
for  the  purposes  of  actual  persuasion,  to  the  theatrical  fury  of 
Lord  Chatham,  to  the  gorgeous  generaUzation  of  Edmund 
Burke,  or  to  the  rude  vigour  of  Charles  James  Fox,  we  should 
hold  it  impertinent  to  deny. 

But  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  natural  incapabiUty,  there  was  wanting  in  Canning  the 
serene  sublimity  of  the  ancients ;  their  breadtn ;  their  oneness ; 
their  complete  and  homogeneous  power  of  enforcement ;  and, 
finally,  their  enthusiastic  and  sustamed  inspiration.  It  was  only 
in  passages  that  he  sprang  into  the  full  might  and  majesty  of 
the  Athenian  and  the  Roman  Charmer. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Canning's  eloquence  to  his  career :  for 
to  words  worthy  to  be  read,  he  added  deeds  worthy  to  be 
written.  He  had  no  mean  share  in  that  conflict  which  at  length 
he  happily  bebeld  accomplish  the  Meliv^unce  of  Europe,' 
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and  secum  the  tranquilHaatioib  of  the.  worlds  He  had  no  mean 
fihare  in  the  still  nobler  warfare  waged  affaix4»i  the  slare-trade. 
And  descended  of  Catholic  ancestors,  he  liad  no  mean  share  in 
emancipating  his  Catholic  fellow^ountrymeB,  though,  alas,  he 
lived  not  to  witness  that  emaneipatioB*  Thiougbout  long  years 
of  national  danger  and  despondency,  his  firmness  was  worthy 
of  the  great  En^ish  people.  A  Raman  general  who  had  been 
defeated^  recdved  the  thanka  of  his  magnanimous  nation,  be-- 
cause  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  fortunea  of  the  State.  Our 
Roman  lost  no  battle  of  Ctnme,  nor  had  he  ey<er  desponded  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  State.  How  dearly,,  then,  should  we  not 
regard  his  memory  ?  But  these  were  not  his  only  deeds.  He 
vras  skilful  and  courteous  in  negpeiation;  in  compact  he  was 
faithful  and  true.  In  home  affairs,  he  waa  no  holiday  statesman, 
but  always  indefatigable  in  his  duties.  He  was  for  a  Ions  time 
the  public  servant  of  this  country,  and  transacted  those  ordinary 
matters  and  that  routine  business  which  figure  not  in  history, 
but  which  are  essential  to  the  interests,  to  the  welfare,  to  the 
very  safety  of  the  empire;  he  transacted  them  with  great  zeal, 
and  even  in  points  where  no  opening  existed  for  dazzling  or 
extraordinary  achievements,  he  was  stilla  useful  and  patnotic 
man,  who  disdained  no  labour,  however  common,  and  lost  no 
opportunity,  however  inferior,  by  which  he  could  promote  the 
public  welfiire.  To  the  qualities  of  the  eagle  he  joined  those  of 
the  bee.  He  at  all  times  deserved  exceedingly  well  of  the 
commonwealth.  How  truly  might  he  not  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  Demosthenes,  to  any  one  who  wished  to  rob  him 
of  his  renown : — 

*EfAo\  /liv  roivov  v9rS^|cv,  AiVxivn,  Trat^i  fisv  ovti,  ^oit^v  ei;  rot 
v^oaiKovra  hfaoMaXsta^  na)  ix^^^  oa-a  x^h  rov  /jlhHv  ahxf^v  TTOtia-ovra 

Tfiif^apxf<^9  ^io-^ifSiv,  f^yi^if^icii  ^tXorifiiaSf  fAViTi  liia^  fiifTf  htfAO^iaf^ 
avo\et7r£o6atf  aXXa   na)    Tjf    7r6?iSi    Mai    roU    ^i>^ois  xpAo-i/uov    mai.' 

*.  T.  X. 

As  we  know  that  we  have  many  fair  friends  who  will  bend 
over  these  pages,  we  will  pursue  the  Greek  quotation  no  far- 
ther, and  must  even  apologise  for  having  introduced  it;  the 
remainder,  however,  ot  that  splendid  passage  is  as  applicable 
to  Canning  as  what  we  have  extracted. 

Last  month,  we  did  justice  to  the  slandered  and  persecuted 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  whole  history  we  very  briefly 
reviewed  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  impartiality.  On  the 
present  occasion,  we  would  offer  our  meeci  of  respect  to  the 
niemory  of  a  great  man,  against  whom,  however,  no  obloquy 
whatever  survives.  Our  latter  task  is,  tiierefore,  more  tranquil 
than  our  former.      But  so   imperfectly,   on  account   of  our 
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limited  space,  have  we  now  examined  the  oratorical  excellencies 
of  Canning,  that  we  would  fain,  on  some  future  occasion,  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  criticism  on  this  subject ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  truly  competent  hand  which  in  August  favoured  the  worid 
with  a  portrait  of  Lord  Grey,  should  happily  undertake  the 
task. 

Of  Canning,  then,  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  con- 
cluding, that,  at  the  least,  his  merits  were  solid  and  eminent ; 
and  they  will  be  equalled  by  his  glory,  and  by  the  undying 
remembrance  which  is  their  legitimate  reward.  He  has  gained 
a  noble  renown;  not  the  notoriety  of  hate,  but  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  an  admiring  country.  He  has  achieved  true 
and  durable  fame.  And,  to  repeat  or  parody  our  own  words, 
his  memory  conquers  and  will  for  ever  conquer  place  and  time; 
in  absence  he  is  present,  and  in  death  he  is  immortal. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

7%«  Protestant :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

Fitz  ofFitzford:  a  Legend  of  Devon. 

The  Talba;   or.   The  Moor  of  Portugal,     London,  1845. 
Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes'  are  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  the  new  and 
very  elegant  edition  of  Mrs.  Bray's  Novels  and  Romances,  which 
we  have  on  a  former  occasion  commended  as  worthy  of  very 
favourable  attention. 

The  Protestant  is  a  work  that  has  ever  been  highly  regarded 
by  the  readers  and  critics  of  this  lady's  writings.  It  was  also  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  late  Dr.  Southey.  Mrs.  Bray  has 
in  this  volume  depicted  a  domestic  tale  of  great  power :  the 
subject  is  well  treated ;  and,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  book,  we  fully  enter  upon  the  scene,  and  become  alive  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  The  historical  portions  of  the 
work  are  given  with  great  force,  and  are,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
singularly  free  from  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Truth  seems  to 
have  been  rigidly  observed  in  whatever  relates  to  public  events 
and  personages;  whilst  the  terrors  of  persecution  are  painted 
with  the  strength  and  vigour  of  masculine  intellect;  and  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  taste  and  sound  judgment  Mrs. 
Bray  has  shown  in  avoiding  all  the  horrors  of  those  Smithfield 
fires  to  which,  unhappily,  the  factious  are  now  so  wilh'ng  lo 
recur. 

In  the  principal  personage,  Owen  Wilford,  are  united  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  so  many  of  our  old  divines : 
mild,  single  hearted,  amiable,  and  possessed  of  the  n)ost  perfect 
charity  of  opinion  and  conversation ;  yet  this  meek  and  lowly 
man,  in  private  life,  in  his  public  ministry,  and  when  called  on  to 
suffer,  is  at  once  bold,  uncompromising,  and  daring,  even  to 
welcome  death  itself,  in  the  defence  of  those  principles  to  which 
his  whole  soul  is  devoted.  His  character  as  the  husband  aud 
the  father  is  also  beautifully  developed ;  whilst  his  patient  and 
afflicted  wife,  and  his  high-spirited  and  lovely  daughter,  Rose, 
who  suffers  with  so  much  true  heroism,  make  their  way  to  every 
heart. 

Nor  have  the  Roman  Catholics  any  cause  to  complain ;  the 
character  of  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  the  *  papist,'  is  no  le8s  ably 
drawn  than  that  of  Owen  Wiltord ;  and  has  full  justice  done  to 
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his  merits.  The  scene  where,  from  motives  of  pity,  he  visits  his 
early  friend,  Wilford,  in  prison,  and  that  where  he  watches  over 
the  sick  bed  of  his  beloved  child,  in  all  the  a^ony  of  the  father's 
anxiety  to  detect  the  lee^st  sign  of  retarning  life,  are  written  with 
a  power  seldom,  if  ever,  excelled.  Indeed,  throughout  the  tale, 
the  incidents  are  highly  wrought,  and,  from  their  domestic 
interest,  must  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  reader.  We 
would  inflteowe  nore  ^specMly  those  where  the  poor  and  single- 
hearted  inhabitants  of  tba  Kentish  vMiage,  Gammer  Plaise  and 
her  grandson,  blind  Tommy,  are  introduced.  Their  pathetic 
simplicity  is  truly  beautiful ;  we  never  meet  nor  listen  to  them, 
whether  in  the  cottage,  in  the  trial  scene,  nor  in  their  parting 
hour,  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  almost  painful.  But  among 
the  most  impressive  scenes  we  may  name  those  between  Rose 
and  Harpsfield,  Arabella  and  yomig  Wilford,  the  trial  for  heresy 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  that  wheiie  Sir  Richard 
Southwell  displays  so  much  magnanimity  towards  his  beloved 
friend,  Wilford,  and  his  fellow  sufferers,  on  the  principal  and 
closing  events  of  the  work.  This  last  is  beautifriUy  depicted ; 
and  its  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  surprise  with  which  it  comes 
npon  the  reader. 

The  Protegtant  is  not  only  remarkable  for  these  most 
powerftilly  drawn  characters  and  scenes,  but  it  abounds  also  in 
sound  and  wholesome  reflections  on  human  life,  and  shows  what 
a  profound  knowledge  Mrs.  Bray  possesses  of  the  heart's  ma- 
chinery. 

Fiiz  of  Fitzford  was  the  first  of  Mrs.  Bray's  local  novels. 
In  our  former  article  we  more  especially  pointed  out  the  charac- 
teristics which  di8ti&&;ui8hed  the  tales  she  had  written  connected 
with  the  county  in  wEich  she  has  now  for  so  many  years  resided, 
and  where  she  has  produced,  in  the  depth  of  retirement,  those 
works  that  have  won  for  her  so  bright  a  reputation. 

Difficult  as  the  task  unquestionably  was,  to  strike  out  a  new 
path  in  the  field  of  the  novelist,  Mrs.  Bray  both  attempted, 
formed,  and  followed  it  with  perfect  success.  In  her  Fitz  of 
Fitzford^  and  in  subsequent  novels,  she  has  given  evidence  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  originality  of  conception.  In  these 
local  romances,  too,  she  has  availed  herself  of  ner  position  in  a 
beautifiil  and  picturesque  country,  with  whose  ancient  dwellings, 
fragments  of  tradition,  and  old  family  histories,  now  fast  sinking 
into  oblivion,  she  was  fismiiliar ;  and  on  these  she  dwells  with 
enthusiastic  delight. 

Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  preface,  has  given  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  manner  in  wnich  she  employed  the  slight  legendary  lore 
on  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  '  raised  on  a  foundation  of 
truth  many  a  superstructure  of  fiction ;'  and,  in  the  introduction 
to  Fiiz  ofFitzfordy  she  gives  an  entertaining  narrative  of  her 
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first  visit  to  the  old  Gate  House,  now  the  only  existing  remains 
of  the  once  imposing  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fitz,  as 
it  still  stands,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Tavistock — of  the 
legends  and  superstitions  connected  with  it;  one  of  which  avers 
that  a  certain  Ladv  Howard,  once  the  possessor  of  Fitz-Ford, 
and  her  skeleton  hound,  may  still  be  seen  by  '  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,'  passing  forth  from  under  the  ruined  archway  of  the 
gate,  to  commence  that  penance  for  some  heavy  sin,  in  which  it 
is  to  be  supposed  both  the  mistress  and  the  hound  bore  a  part ; 
a  penance  they  are  doomed  nightly  to  perform  till  the  world 
shall  be  at  an  end  ! 

The  traditionary  fragments  on  which  the  tale  is  built  are 
these : — In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Fitz,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  was  also  a  professed  student 
of  the  occult  sciences ;  and  on  his  lady  being  about  to  present 
him  with  her  first-bom,  he  amused  himself  in  his  astrological 
studies,  when,  finding  an  inauspicious  conjunction  of  the  stars 
at  that  moment  prevailed,  he  in  vain  hoped  the  birth  of  the  child 
might  be  delayed ;  but  this  not  bein^  the  case,  he  foretold  the 
fortunes  of  the  boy  by  the  power  of  his  art,  and  melancholy  and 
extraordinary  were  mdeed  his  predictions;  and,  after  many 
years,  it  is  attested  by  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  that 
they  were  literally  fulfiiled.  Another,  and  not  less  striking 
tradition  of  Tavistock,  avers  that  Judge  Glanville,  a  native  of 
that  town,  and  also  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  his  legal  capacity, 
passed  the  sentence  of  death  on  his  own  daughter,  in  a  public 
court  in  Devon. 

On  these  separate  fragments  of  the  olden  time  is  raised  an 
admirable  tale ;  replete  with  incident,  rich  in  character,  with  an 
air  of  truth  pervadmg  the  whole  story,  that  we  can  hardly  fancy 
it  to  be  fiction.  Moreover  the  sketches  of  Devonshire,  intro- 
ducing its  natural  beauties,  antiquities,  and  peculiarities,  are  all 
very  diarmingly  given,  and  are  full  of  information  in  every  point. 
And  we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  poetry  in  this  volume, 
by  the  husband  of  the  gifted  authoress,  is  worthy  high  praise — 
more  especially  the  songs  and  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the 
'  Midsummer  Eve.' 

The  Talba;  or.  The  Moor  of  Portugal,  is  a  romance  of  a 
different  order.  Like  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  compared  to  an  epic  poem;  for  though  a  prose 
work,  we  meet  in  every  page  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  and 
images  of  poetry. 

With  a  wild  and  picturesque  tale  of  the  Moors,  Mrs.  Bmy 
has  combined  the  melancholy  and  romantic  story  of  Ines  de 
Castro,  a  portion  of  Portuguese  history  which  has  frequently 
been  made  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
Donna  Ines  de  Castro  wos  the  daughter  of  a  Castilian  noble- 
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man,  who  fled  to  the  court  of  Portugal  in  consequence  of  the 

Sjrsecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed  under  his  own  sovereign, 
eter  the  Cruel.  His  daughter,  Ines,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  of  such  transcendent  beauty,  that  Pedro,  Prince  of  Portugal 
and  son  to  the  reigning  monarch,  Alonso  the  Fourth,  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  her  charms ;  and,  not  daring  to  avow  his 

fassion  to  his  father,  espoused  her  in  secret,  and  contrived  to 
eep  her  so  retired  from  the  world  that  she  became  the  mother 
of  three  children  before  the  king  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
son's  clandestine  marriage.  In  consequence  of  Don  Pedro's 
union  with  this  Castilianlady,  he  so  much  favoured  her  relatives 
and  the  fugitives  from  Castile,  promoting  several  to  po^ts  of 
honour  and  profit,  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the 
Portuguese  nobles  and  courtiers;  and  one  of  these  havine 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  prince's  marriage,  soon  contrived 
that  it  should  become  known  to  his  father.  Alonso  (who 
proud,  passionate,  and  vindictive,)  was  so  violently  incensed 
against  nis  son  and  his  unhappy  wife,  that,  urged  on  by  his  own 
furious  anger,  and  by  the  jealousy  and  malignity  of  three 
enemies  to  the  prince,  (Don  Alvaro  Gonsalez,  Don  Diego  Lopez 
Pachecho,  and  Don  Arias  Coello,)  he  accompanied  them  to  the 
convent  of  Coimbra,  where  Donna  Ines  Kved  in  strict  retire- 
ment during  the  absence  of  her  husband;  and  though  she 
brought  her  children  in  her  hand,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Alonso  implored  his  mercy,  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered 
on  the  spot. 

Don  Pedro,  on  learning  the  cruel  fate  of  his  beloved  wife, 
became  so  frantic  with  rage  and  grief,  that  he  took  up  arms 
against  his  father ;  and  an  unnatural  and  civil  war,  with  its  deso- 
lating effects,  was  the  chastisement  he  exacted  for  Aionso's  brutal 
act;  nor  did  the  war  cease,  but  with  the  death  of  the  king;  and 
no  sooner  had  Don  Pedro  ascended  the  throne  in  1357,  than  he 
caused  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  to  condign  punishment 
two  of  the  villains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  his  be- 
loved wife;  Diego  Pachecho  unfortunately  escaped,  being 
warned  by  a  beggar  of  his  danger,  but  Gonsalez  and  Coello 
were  put  to  death  with  agoniziug  tortures,  whilst  Don  Pedro 
himself  witnessed  with  joy  their  execution.  His  deceased  father 
had  endeavoured  to  impugn  the  fair  fame  of  his  wife,  and  Don 
Pedro  now,  therefore,  turned  his  attention  to  a  subject  which 
was  of  the  utmost  import  to  her  memory';  he  determined,  in 
every  way,  to  do  her  justice.  He  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced the  fullest  evidence  of  his  marriage,  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  Pope,  who  had  sanctioned  its  solemnization  in  secret.  He 
next  caused  the  remains  of  Ities  to  be  disinterred  from  their  ori- 
nal  burial-place  at  Coimbra,  and  to  be  conveyed  by  torch  light 
on   a  splendid   litter  to  AlcobAca,   where  lie  had    previously 
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prepared  a  magnificent  tomb  for  their  reception.  But  first  Don 
Pedro  caused  the  corpse  to  be  attired  in  royal  robes,  placed  on  a 
throne,  and  solemnly  crowned  as  Queen  of  Portugal;  and 
whilst  he  stood  by  directing  the  ceremony,  all  the  nobles  and 
chief  persons  of  his  court  were  made  to  pass  before  the  body, 
and  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  withered  hand  of  her,  who,  for  six 
long  years,  had  been  the  tenant  of  the  grave.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  this  ghastly  but  impressive  ceremony,  the  body  was  as 
solenmly  re-interred  as  it  had  been  crowned ;  and  a  beautiful 
marble  effigy,  (which  to  this  day  exists  on  the  tomb,)  represent- 
ing the  deceased  princess,  was  placed  over  her  remains.  Don 
Pedro,  whose  strength  of  affection  knew  no  decrease,  and  whose 
constancy  to  his  lamented  wife  was  never  conquered  but  by 
death,  for  many  years  daily  visited  her  tomb ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  desire,  he  was  laid  beside  her  in  burial. 

As  far  as  relates  to  all  the  leading  facts  of  this  story,  Mrs. 
Bray  has  adhered  to  historical  truth,  except  that  she  very  judi- 
ciously ends  her  tale  with  the  death  of  Ines,  and  does  not  give 
the  fearful  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  corpse ;  though 
she  tells  us  in  her  preface,  that  it  was  the  sight  of  St.  Evre's 
masterly  historical  picture  that  induced  her  to  resolve  on  making 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Ines  de  Castro  the  subject  of  romance. 
There  are  scenes  in  this  work,  where  Donna  Ines  is  introduced, 
of  such  a  high  order  of  writing,  that  none  but  a  Siddons,  or  a 
Rachel,  could  do  full  justice  to  them,  or  embody  all  their  sub- 
limity and  beauty  with  feeling  and  efiect.  Witness  that  scene 
where  Ines  presents  her  children  to  the  king,  and  pleads  for 
mercy  with  a  depth  of  pathos  and  eloquence  that  would  move 
even  the  sternest  bosom — that  too  in  which  she  is  described  with 
her  sleeping  children — when  she  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader 
whilst  confiding  her  sorrows  to  her  faithful  attendant,  Ximena — 
and  also  her  interview  with  her  father,  old  Don  Manuel,  and  her 
repulse  of  Don  Diego. 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  prin- 
cess, that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  say  anything  re- 
specting the  Moorish  tale  and  characters  with  which  the  stoiy  of 
Donna  Ines  is  made  to  combine.  It  is  as  picturesque  and  as 
impassioned  as  the  wild  and  warlike  people  it  depicts,  and  the  plot 
excellently  well  man^iged  throughout.  But  we  must  not  pass  in 
silence  some  of  the  most  animated  scenes  in  this  work,  connected 
with  the  Moors ;  such  as  the  bull-fight,  where  Hamet,  the  young 
Moorish  prince,  encounters  the  bull,  unarmed,  in  the  Arena — that 
where  Aza,  the  Moorish  mother,  displays  her  heroic  fortitude  at 
the  Castle  of  Death  amid  the  mountains — and  above  all,  that  be- 
tween Alonso  and  the  Talba,  where  the  latter  surrenders  himself 
as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  save  the  life  of  Hau.et  his  young 
prince.     The  whole  of  this  scene,  the  favourite  with  every  read-T, 
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produces  the  most  thrilling  effect.  Rich  in  poetry  and  dramatic 
dialogue.  The  Talba  abounds  in  many  other  favoumble  points. 
Its  descriptions  of  feudal  pomp,  of  the  order  and  action  of  the 
bull-fight,  of  the  characteristics  and  scenery  of  Portugal,  the 
Moorish  palace  by  moonlight,  and  the  camp  of  Alonso,  the  for- 
tress which  towers  amid  the  *  cloud  capt'  mountains  of  Algarva, 
these,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  all  pictures  on  which 
we  rest  with  pleasure. 


Spain,  Tangier  J  Sgc.^  visited  in  1840  and  1841.     By  X.  Y.  Z., 
London,  1845.     S.  Clarke. 

Nineteen  letters  written  to  *  a  very  near  relative '  without  any 
intention  that  they  should  ^  ever  meet  the  public  eye.'  This  is 
in  itself  a  recommendation  of  any  book  of  travels.  It  is  the 
very  best  advertisement  for  the  volume  now  before  us. 

With  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  the  writer  we  have 
not  one  sentiment  in  common.  A  Whig  of  the  new  school,  he  is 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  Espartero ;  equally  prodigal  of  harsh  cen- 
sure when  Don  Carlos  is  his  theme.  He  went  to  Spain  to  travel 
over  the  country,  see  the  inhabitants,  taste  their  food,  perhaps 
learn  their  language ;  and  he  has  not  done  these  things  amiss ; 
he  knows  the  roads,  describes  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
abuses  in  true  English  fashion  their  meat  and  drink,  and  has 
gained  at  least  some  smattering  of  Spanish.  In  this  he  has  not 
failed,  but  more  he  cannot  fairly  pretend  to  have  accomplished. 
He  is  as  ill  qualified  to  write  on  the  *  Prospects  of  Spain,'  as  he  is 
unfitted  by  prejudice  to  discuss  the  position  of  her  Church  and 
Clergy.  Nevertheless,  some  few  and  penetrating  truths  may 
be  extracted  from  these  pages : — Spain,  mled  by 

'  A  tyrant  army,  and  a  soldier  king/ 

'  got  rid  of  monasteries,  and  despots  civil  and  clerical ;  and  got 
books,  newspapers,  schools,  and  representative  assemblies  in 
their  stead  ! '  Spain  rebelled  against  her  church  and  her  king, 
placed  an  usurper  on  the  throne,  and  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
altar.  Our  author  shall  tell  how  Liberalism  has  benefited  the 
nation. 

'  But  alas  !  the  people  !  the  poor  !  they  are  but  too  evidently 
in  a  state  to  excite  the  deepest  indignation  against  their  govern- 
ors— the  deepest  commiseration  for  themselves.  From  Irun, 
most  of  the  villages  showed  symptoms  of  filth  and  poverty  truly 
lamentable.  The  rags  on  some  of  the  women  and  children  were 
painful  to  behold,  and  their  wild  faces  absolutely  startling.  The 
houses  have  a  ruined  appearance  about  them  which  is  most  sad. 
I  looked  in,  in  several,  and  the  interiors  seemed  black  and  almost 
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destitute  of  comforts,  or  even  necessaries,  cooking  utensils,  fur- 
niture, &c.  The  lower  apartment  is  held  in  common  with  the 
mule,  whose  stable  it  is ;  and  the  upper  (for  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally two-storied)  is  reached  by  a  sort  of  ladder  from  below/ 

Nor  can  he  palliate  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  monks,  though 
he  strenuously  defends  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries. 

'  Notwithstanding,  however,  their  manifold  sinnin^^s,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  government  has  treated  them  most  cruelly 
and  dishonestly.  If  the  institution  were  so  bad,  it  should  have 
been  destroyed;  but  it  is  brutal  to  deprive  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  it  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  If  it  were  considered 
too  much  to  allow  them  the  use  of  their  funds  for  life,  (which, 
ever,  would  have  been  but  fair  and  just,)  there  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  securing  to  them  the  small  daily  stipend  which  was 
promised  during  life  to  each,  on  the  confiscation  of  their  lands. 
This  has  latterly  been  almost  entirely  withheld;  and  but  for 

charity,  most  of  them  would  starve. As  for  the  nuns ;  they, 

I  am  happy  to  say,  have  not  been  turned  out  of  their  houses ; 
but  their  funds  have  been  very  generally  taken  away,  and  as 
in  the  former  case,  on  the  pledge,  too  often  broken,  to  pay  them 
a  small  allowance.  These  unfortunate  women  are  therefore  fre- 
quently reduced  to  very  painful  straits  to  exist.' 

We  have  seen  that  these  changes  have  not  benefited  the 
people ;  their  condition,  bad  before,  is  now  even  infinitely  more 
distressing.  The  Church  is  powerless  to  succour  them.  The 
doors  of  the  Monastery  are  closed.  Its  revenues  are  enriching 
Christina,  and  bribing  the  minions  who  support  the  *  Constitu- 
tional Throne.'  The  populace  clamour  Ibr  bread ;  martial  law  is 
the  response.  But  our  author  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
miseries  of  this  unhappy  country,  although  he  attributes  their 
origin  to  a  different  cause  than  we  would  assign.     It  is  not 

*  despotism,'  *  priestcraft,'  *  bigotry,'  or  ^  superstition,'  tliat  consti- 
tute the  grievances  of  Spain ;  these  are  not  the  ills  which  are 
periling  the  very  existence  of  that  beautiful  land,  and  threaten- 
ing to  blot  out  her  name  from  the  map  of  civilization.  Her 
present  condition  may  surely  be  traced  to  a  very  opposite  source ; 
years  of  agitation  and  civil  war,  the  absence  of  all  government, 
and  the  utter  disregard  and  contempt  of  Religion.     So  also  the 

*  Comparison  with  Ireland'  suggests  to  our  mind  conclusions  very 
opposite  to  those  at  which  this  writer  arrives :  we  freely 
acknowledge  that  a  very  insufficient  measure  of  justice  is  only 
now  being  tardily,  and  therefore  ungraciously  meted  out  to 
Ireland ;  we  do  not  seek  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  past  mis- 
rule, to  hide  them  from  the  reprobation  of  the  present,  the  utter 
condemnation  of  futu/ity ;  and  yet  to  our  vision  this  parallel  ap- 
pears a  little  overcharged.  When  Ireland  is  the  theme  the  pas- 
sions are  mercurial.  The  Irish,  Uke  the  Spaniards,  are  miserable. 
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ignorant,  oppressed ;  their  home  a  name,  their  food  hardly  earned 
and  with  difficulty  procured,  their  security  from  wrong  a  fiction ; 
but  unlike  the  Spaniard,  the  Irish  peasant  has  still  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Church ;  purer  from  its  very  |)overty,  more  holy, 
more  truly  faithful,  by  reason  of  its  adversity.  He  still  rever- 
ences the  Shepherd's  Crook ;  still  acknowledges  the  healing  power 
of  religion  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity.  In  Spain,  alas  !  Uhris- 
tianity  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow ;  the  form  it  is  true  is 
preserved,  and  from  motives  of  state  policy,  but  the  reality  is 
only  found  in  those  remote  and  secluded  districts  where  as  yet  the 
baneful  influences  of  a  ruthless  and  infidel  usurpation  are  unfelt. 
With  their  faith  the  Irish  have  preserved  their  loyalty,  their 
patriotism  is  a  proverb.     Turn  to  Spain, 

*  There's  not  a  street,  trod  under  feet,  they  have  not  dyed  with  gore ; 
There's  not  a  stone,  that  does  not  own  one  martyrdom,  or  more/ 

The  Soldier  of  Fortune  is  an  exile ;  the  Sovereign  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  subjected  to  unmanly  and  brutal  insult  in  her  own 
palace ;  the  Queen  of  the  People,  at  the  instigation  of  a  military 
minister,  unsexes  herself  by  wanton  and  abandoned  cruelty ! 

We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  revert  to  Spanish  politics, 
and  more  fully  discuss  the  position  of  that  <!ountry ;  let  us  now, 
therefore,  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  delineations, 
whether  of  character,  customs,  or  scenery,  are  well  deserving  of 
eulogy.  And  even  though  our  extracts  have  already  exceeded 
the  space  we  can  fairly  assign,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for 
adding  the  following  glance  at  the  capital : — 

*  The  first  idea  Madrid  gives  you  is  that  of  poorness  and  dirt 
in  its  suburbs,  and  of  considerable  splendour,  together  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  brightness,  in  its  finest  parts.  One 
trifling  circumstance  slightly  counteracts  this  effect,  by  giving  to 
an  unaccustomed  eye  a  prison  sort  of  look  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  houses ;  it  is  that  iron  bars  almost  invariably  guard  the  win- 
dows of  the  basement  story  in  edifices  of  all  kinds,  great  or 
small,  public  or  private.  This  gloomy  facing  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  buildings  is,  I  believe,  universal  in  Spain,  and  tells  a  tale, 
I  think.  The  lively  appearance  which  Madrid,  nevertheless, 
has  in  its  fashionable  quarters,  arises  partly  from  the  exceeding 
brightness  and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cloud- 
less sky,  partly  from  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  in  those  quar- 
ters, and  partly  from  the  great  numbers  of  people  walking  a^ut 
in  that  particular  part  of  the  city.  The  Madridians  seem  to  be 
a  perambulating  people ;  they  appear  to  live  in  the  fine  streets, 
at  all  events,  when  the  sun  shines,  going  back  to  their  hives, 
like  the  bees,  when  it  looI;s  gloomy  and  dark.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  of  the  temperate  seasons :  in  summer  the  heat  keeps 
them  within  doors  till  nightfall,  when  they  all  turn  out,  and 
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parade  up  and  down  the  Prado  till  late  at  night,  dressed  as  if  for 
an  evening  party :  the  ladies  with  low  dresses  and  short  sleeves, 
and  jewels  on  their  necks  and  arms, — the  lace  mantilla  lightly 
and  but  half  concealing  the  forms  beneath.  We  had  many 
days  in  the  early  part  of  October  warm  enough  to  aflPord  us  a 
view  of  this  summer  promenading  exhibition  in  its  fall  ^lory. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  convey  to  me  the  notion  of  a 
people  having  nothing  to  do ;  such  myriads  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  (except  the  more  fashionable  dames,  who  rarely  at  any 
season  go  out  till  late)  lounging  incessantly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, not  walking  as  if  they  had  somewhere  to  walk  to ;  not 
men  with  earnest  races,  hurrying  to  business,  but  figures  moving 
slow  and  stately,  as  if  intent  on  nothing  but  enjoying  the  sun. 
The  only  palpable  exceptions  are  the  poor  blind  song  and  pam- 
phlet cners,  bawling  "  d  dos  cuartos '  everywhere  in  your  ear ; 
and  the  military  with  their  brass  bands,  playing  admirably,  and 
indeed  really  pretty  music,  but,  unfortunately,  often  with  mstru- 
ments  out  of  tune.' 

Here  we  must  conclude,  regretting  that  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  at  a  length  more  befitting  its  importance.  X. 
Y.  Z.'s  visit  to  Tangier  will  be  read  with  even  greater  interest ; 
and  the  tribute  of  praise  awarded  to  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  and 
his  family,  is  well  deserved  by  the  obliging  and  friendly  conduct 
of  our  exemplary  consul. 


Geraldine :  a  Tale  of  Conscience.     By  E.  C.  A.     Fourtli  Edi- 
tion.'   Dolman.     London,  1842. 

This  charming  book  of  Geraldiney  how  is  it  possible  to  say 
enough  about  its  merits  !  Considered  as  a  picture  of  the  life 
of  this  age,  and  in  these  kingdoms,  it  has,  in  good  truth,  very 
many  features  of  rare  and  eloquent  fidelity  to  nature.  Consi- 
dered as  a  romance,  or  rather  as  a  novel  instinct  with  genuine 
poesy,  the  poesy  of  action  and  of  feeling,  we  confess  that  we  no 
sooner  get  to  the  end  of  it,  than  we  immediately  wish  to  begin 
it  over  again.  Considered  as  a  composition,  we  commend  it 
heartily  to  the  student  of  style;  the  English  is  elegant  and 
finished ;  it  is  polished  to  the  last  delicacy  of  refined  elaboration. 
These  are  great  merits ;  but  greater  are  behind.  For  as  a  book 
of  principle  and  of  sentiment,  we  have  not  words  sufficiently  to 
express  our  respect  for  a  morality  so  pure  and  so  exalted  as 
that  which  it  veiy  charmingly  inculcates.  Considered,  in  fine, 
as  a  Tale  of  Conscience,  it  is  a  work  replete  with  profound  and 
closely-reasoned  reflection,  as  well  as  with  an  erudition  which 
we  should  have  deemed  beyond  the  lore  of  the  generality  of 
men  ;  and  yet  the  writer  is  a  lady. 
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Ambrose  Ward;  or,  the  Dissenter  Reclaimed:  a  Tale  for  the 
Times.    W.  J.  Cleaver.     London,  1844. 

When  we  say  of  Ambrose  Wardy  that  the  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  composed  is  a  great  and  consoling  advance  upon 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  many  previous,  publications  on 
religion,  we  have  stated  the  chief  excellence  of  this  not  unat- 
tractive little  work,  which  we  commend  to  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion of  evefc  the  most  scholarly  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  sort  of 
little  novel,  inferior  certainly  in  interest,  and  m  every  other 
merit,  to  the  admirable  Geraldine,  but  very  remarkable,  never- 
theless, for  the  talent  as  well  as  the  good  feeHng  which  it 
evinces.  We  beg  leave  to  say  to  the  author,  '  made  novd 
virtuteT 


The  Prince  of  the  Asiurias,  Sgc,  By  F.  F.  Ivers,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Hatchard  and  Son. 
London,  1844. 

This  able  and  well-written  treatise,  for  to  that  title  its  merits 
have  a  fair  claim,  is  in  die  form  of  a  short  pamphlet,  and  treats 
the  interesting  question,  How  can  Spanish  difficulties  and 
Spanish  entanglements  be  best  mastered  ?  how  most  fully  and 
easily  adjusted?  After  a  statesmanlike  review  of  the  actual 
position  and  the  probable  contingencies  of  European  politics, 
the  author  arrives,  by  arguments  of  a  cieaii-headed  and  indeed 
somewhat  conclusive  kind,  at  the  deduction  that  the  marriage 
between  the  young  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Carlos 
Quinto, — a  measure  much  discussed,  and  certainly  of  intense 
interest, — would,  after  all,  be  the  best  and  most  stable  solution 
for  a  bad  and  unstable  complication. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  arguments  which  the  writer  urges,  he  urges  home. 
We  confess  they  appear  to  us  exceedingly  cogent;  they  are 
also,  (and  it  is  as  critics  we  would  proffer  to  him  this  praise,) 
they  are  also  very  gracefully  adorned  with  analogical  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Ivers  is,  doubtless,  a  good  advocate ;  and  this  matter 
of  the  prince's  marriage  will  be  viewed ^  by  every  nine  out  of 
ten  reaaers,  in  the  light  with  which  the  talented  expositor  wishes 
to  invest  its  bearings.  The  style  is  remarkably  elegant,  and 
even  noble.  Take  this  specimen.  After  refuting  the  arguments 
urged  against  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain,  the 
learned  author  sums  up.     We  give  his  wordri : — 

'  We  interfered  at  the  beginning  of  these  convulsions ;  to  iis«  in  fact, 
the  duration  of  these  convulsions  is  in  part  owing ;  we  flided  with  the 
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party  which,  we  might  have  f(Mreseen»  once  triumphant,  was  certain  to 
turn  upon  itself.  This  is  as  if  we  cast  an  innocent  man  into  prison, 
and  then,  suddenly  seized  with  remorse,  proclaimed  that  we  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him — ^not  even  in  our  enthusiasm  of  im- 
partiality would  we  take  him  out.  Have  not  Spanish  parties  a  right  to 
claim  our  interference  now,  since  we  gave  it  so  officiously  hefore? 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  demand,  that,  having  meddled  with  their 
afiEairs,  we  should  conduct  them  to  some  definitive  issue  ?  We  have 
crushed  the  grapes  and  made  them  ferment,  it  is  ours  still  to  strain 
and  press  them  into  wine.' 

These  are  sentiments  with  which,  on  the  whole,  we  cordially 
sympathize,  but  we  fear  their  realization  is  very  remote  and 
problematical. 


Saints  and  Sinners:  a  Tale  of  Modem  Tim^s.     By  Wm.  J. 
O'Neill  Daunt,  Esq.     Duffy.     Dublin,  1844. 

This  tale  is,  quoth  the  author,  *  substantially,  a  second  edition 
of  Innisfoyle  Abbey.'  And  *  Inniafbyle  Abbey  was  originally 
written  as  the  sequel  to  a  former  tale, — a  very  juvenile  perpe- 
tration.' 

The  spirit  which  presided  over  Mr.  Daunt's  composition,  was, 
we  trust,  the  spirit  of  Charity ; — ^it  was,  we  trust,  a  wish  to  allay 
the  turbid  violence  of  polemical  animosity  in  his  country.  His 
country,  in  all  he  writes,  speaks,  and  acts,  is  the  foremost 
thought  of  this  able  man.  Able  he  certainly  is ;  and  he  has 
acquired  great  facility  of  language;  but,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  those  habituated  to  declamation,  there  is  a  spoken,  not  a 
written  manner  in  his  productions.  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt,  how- 
ever, is  too  remarkable  a  man  to  be  thus  hastily  dismissed  from 
our  attention.  And  as  the  pressure  on  our  space  precludes  us 
from  doing  him  justice  at  present,  we  purpose  to  return  to  a 
more  adequate  consideration,  next  month,  of  this  author  and  of 
his  works. 


New  Marginal  Readings  and  References  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
adapted  to  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  a  Harmony  and  occasional  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam BuEOH,  A.B.     London,  1845.     John  F.  Shaw. 

The  intention  of  thi&  little  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is,  '  to 
give  in  a  small  compass,  to  the  great  mass  of  readers  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  advantage,  now  confined  to  ministers,  and  the 
limited  number  of  others  who  have  the  time  and  means  for 
extensive  theological  studies,  of  the  light  thrown  on  many  pas- 
sages by  the  labours  of  the  various  critical  annotators  on  the 
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originals  and  Scripture  lexicographers,  and  especially  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts 
and  versions  made  since  our  translation.'  To  the  theological 
student  it  will  lend  a  very  material  assistance. 


The  History  of  Ireland:  adapted  J  or  Youths  Schools^  and  Fa- 
milies,  Bv  Miss  Corner.  New  Edition.  Dean  and  Co. 
London,  lo45. 

This  is  really  a  book  admirably  calculated  to  inform,  instruct, 
and  entertain.  It  is  free  from  party  bias,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  faithful  to  historical  truth.  A  very  extensive  sale,  perhaps, 
best  attests  its  worth.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  tne  bind- 
ing elegant. 


The  Trapper's  BHde:  a  Tale  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  with 
The  Rose  of  Ouisconsin.  Indian  Tales.  By  Pbrcy  B.  St. 
John.     Mortimer.     London,  1845. 

Thb  author  of  this  work  is  now  well  known  as  a  very  successful 
periodical  writer,  and  we  believe  his  talents  are  be^nning 
to  be  appreciated  at  their  real  worth.  He  has  all  ue  ele- 
ments or  popularity ;  his  style  is  easy,  fluent,  engaging ;  his 
description  of  scenery  is  perhaps  better  than  his  delineation  of 
character,  but  in  the  latter  he  is  not  deficient,  and  evidently 
possesses  a  fervid  and  generous  enthusiasm.  Few  young 
authors  of  the  present  day  have  so  little  to  learn  as  Mr.  Percv 
St.  John. 

The  tales  now  before  us  have  been  well  received,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment — and  we  are  not  at  all 
partial  to  these  short  romances — such  a  reception  is  well-merited. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Trapper's  Bride,  will  show  that 
we  are  not  overrating  Mr.  St.  John's  abilities : — 

•  When  some  lovely  ^1,  blooming  with  fresh  youth  and  beauty, 
light  joys  swimming  invisible  around  her  head,  and  ansels  garlanding 
her  way, — ^when  this  brightest  of  God's  created  things  is  handed  over  to 
the  hated  arms  of  wealmy  age,  to  share  the  splendour  of  some  golden 
idol,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  what  is  it  but  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood; 
a  dealing  of  mere  marketinff*  where  parents  or  friends  sell  the  very 
life  they  gave — the  price,  a  dowry,  a  settlement,  a  coronet?* 

We  shall  expect  soon  to  receive  works  of  more  orthodox  and 
respectable  size  from  Mr.  St.  John's  prolific  ^len. 
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An  original  System  for  acquiring  the  French  Language.  By 
M.  Mariot  de  Beauvoisin.  Fifth  Edition.  London^ 
1845.     Souter  and  Law. 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  the  system  here  so  lucidly 
developed  by  M.  Beauvoisin,  and  we  are  personally  acquainted 
with  instances  in  which  it  has  been  tried  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

TorringtonHall.    By  Arthur  Wallbridge.    London,  1846. 

How. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  this  production ; 
but  though  generally  we  cannot  commend  the  style,  or  approve 
the  sentiments,  there  are  occasional  passages  of  great  import- 
ance, and  not  inaptly  expressed ;  par  example : — 

•  Whilst  society  is  based  on  competition,  and  money  is  the  prize  held 
out  for  all  to  struggle  for,  the  man,  or  woman  either,  who  is  willing  to 
give  up  eveiy  purer  aspiration,  and  every  unselfish  pleasure,  to  the  one 
pursuit  of  money-making,  not  only  deserves  to  make  money,  but  will 
make  it,  unless  death  intervene :  much  has  been  endured  and  foregone, 
and  the  probable  recompense  bears  proportion  to  the  sacrifice.  But  is 
the  sacrifice  rational  ?  and  is  the  sacrificer  estimable  ?  These  are  in- 
quiries which  are  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  which  must  be  attended 
to!* 

A  Manual  of  Geology.    By  William  Macgillivray,  A.M. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1844.     Adam  Scott. 

Strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  this  book  happily  combines 
deep  research  with  the  most  clear  and  practical  guidance  for 
the  investigation  of  a  science  at  this  time  almost  generally 
interesting.  Such  a  manual  is  indispensable  for  a  student^  and 
as  a  work  of  reference  it  will  be  always  useful. 

Sermons  for  Sundays^  Festivals,  and  Fasts^  and  other  Liturgical 
Occasi<ms.  Contributed  by  Bisliops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  John  s,  Cheltenham.  First  Series.  London, 
1845.     Masters. 

The  title  of  this  very  valuable  work  is  sufficiently  explanatory. 
We  entirely  approve  its  object,  and  the  names  of  Dr.  Coleridge, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  and  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  contents  of  this  first  volume.  We 
have  not  been  able  more  than  cursorily  to  examine  the  ser- 
mon.H,  and  must  therefore  postpone  further  observations  until  we 
are  favoured  with  the  second  series.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  Mr.  Watson  appears  to  be  an  efficient  editor. 

F   F 
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Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  to  which  are  added 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Robebt  Snow,  Esq.  London, 
1845.     Pickering. 

A  HOST  unpretending  volume,  rambling,  pleasant,  and  very  su- 
perior to  the  mediocre  versification  which  it  is  fashionable  to 
call  poetry.  Mr.  Snow's  prose  is  also  creditable  to  him,  and 
although  there  is  no  comparison  between  this  book  and  the 
*  Historic  Fancies^  of  Mr.  Smythe,  which  would  appear  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  to  our  author,  still  we  can  with  a  good  con- 
science commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  our 
readers.    We  have  space  only  for  two  extracts : — 

'  At  Venice  hourly  by  the  marble  quays 
The  steam-ship  thrusts  aside  the  gondolas : 
At  Venice  the  long  railway  duct  divides 
(Unnatural  isthmus)  the  laguna's  tides : 
WeU  may  romantic  youths  and  maidens  craze ! 
The  world  reels  onwards.    He  that  thinks  and  feels 
Stands  not  to  be  cast  down  beneath  the  wheels 
Of  change.    So  fares  the  man  who  stands  at  gaze. 
And  wit£  the  graces  flown  of  ancient  days, 
We  would  believe  an  epoch  is  begun 
For  coming  triumphs,  to  be  ranked  among 
The  loftiest  themes  that  swell  the  poet's  song, 
By  revolutions  bringing  round  a  sun 
To  melt  away  all  intellectual  haze.* 

Milan  Cathedral  is  thus  beautifully  described : — 

'  He  cannot  choose  but  sing, 

This  consecrated  floor  who  treads, 
**  The  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in : 

Yd  gates,  lift  up  your  heads ! " 
The  soul  expands,  and  sends  the  eye 
Unawed  to  scan,  around,  on  high, 
Tliis  Fane,  than  whose  no  pillars  give 
A  nobler  range  of  perspective. 
So  in  majestic  order  sweep 

Unnumbered  flies  of  loftiest  stems 
Sublimed  with  leafy  diadems 
In  Indian  forests  deep : 
And,  as  the  sunset  shoots  through  forest  glades, 

Celestial  groups,  in  many  a  burning  row, 
Chequering  the  gloom  religious  that  pervades 
The  combinations  of  this  saintly  show, 
From  the  painted  glass  descend. 
In  rich  variety,  to  blend 
Their  hues  with  tones  the  breathing  organ  flings 
About  the  whole,  in  sound's  harmonious  colourings. 
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^  And  now  the  winding  marble  stair 

High  as  the  Temple's  outward  roof 
Hath  led  me :  'tis  no  spot  where  fear 

Stands  from  the  brink  aloof. 
Here  seeming  trellised  gardens,  here 
Fruits,  flowers,  and  foliage,  hang  in  air ; 
And  pendent  terraced  ymka  are  made. 
Diversified  with  light  and  shade ; 
And  tracehes  with  patience  wrought. 

All  of  the  carver's  teeming  brain. 

In  marble  without  streak  or  stain, 
From  Alpine  quarries  brought 
And  art  exulting  in  her  power  and  riches, 

Adds  solemn  forms,  read  of  in  scripture  stories, 
Kneeling  or  standing  in  their  shadowy  niches ; 
And,  chief  of  all,  among  these  sculptured  glories, 

Saints,  angels,  human  and  divine. 

Consummating  this  vast  design. 
On  snow-white  pinnacles  rise  high  and  higher, 
To  where,  in  gold,  the  Virgin  tops  the  feur-seen  spire  1  * 

Ocfe  a  Oxford.    Par  P.  db  M ascarene,  ex-professeur  de  Fran- 
jais  a  Oxford.     1845.     Chez  TAuteur. 

This  little  lyrical  efiusion  is  a  not  inelegant  trifle,  and  evincesi 
affiection  for  the  memory  of  Oxford.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  the  author  is  not  only  a  Frenchman,  but  was  even  professor 
of  French  at  a  University,  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  French  rhyme,  we  are  at  once  surprised  and 
shocked  to  meet  such  terminations  to  the  couplets  as  these : — 

*  modeste^    rhyming  with   ^poete;'*    *  triste*  with    ^s^agite;'^ 

*  main '  with  *  rien?  French  versification,  however,  is  extremely 
difficult;  and  authors  accustomed  like  M.  de  Mascardne  to  write 
prose  with  exceeding  elegance,  do  not,  at  first,  feel  at  home  in 
poetry.    The  ode  is  a  pretty  little  ode. 

Poems*    By  A.  Paton,  Esq.    London,  1845.    Saunders  and 

Otley. 

We  think  that  the  author  of  this  little  volume  of  poems,  by  an 
hallucination  by  no  means  singular,  has  confounded  inclination 
with  ability.  The  amble  of  his  Pegasus  is  ill-adapted  -to  the 
acclivities  of  Parnassus ;  and  we  fear  that,  however  its  rider  may 
delight  a  circle  of  private  acquaintance,  he  will  never  witch  the 
world  with  poetic  norsemanship.  An  occasional  prettiness  of 
thought  or  expression  is  insufficient  to  repay  the  reader  for  the 
perusal  of  a  book  which  contains  little  to  please  and  less  to  in* 
terest.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Paton  had  speured  us  the  office  of 
pronouncing  upon  poems  which  are,  at  best,  but  a  perversion  of 
prose. 

V  V  2 
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The  R/nrte ;  its  Scetiery  and  Historical  and  Legendary  Associa^ 
tions.  By  Frederick  Knight  Hunt.  London^  1845. 
How. 
This  el^ant  volume,  as  is  truly  stated  by  its  editor,  seeks,  '  by 
an  arrangement  entirely  novel,  to  separate  the  Romance  of 
Ti-avel  from  its  Common-place.  The  numerous  illustrations 
from  original  sketches,  and  llie  attractions  of  the  finest  printing, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  library,  the 
drawing-room,  or  the  boudoir,  whilst  it  unites  with  its  claims  to 
elegance  those  points  of  practical  usefulness  necessary  in  a 
Guide-Book.  Dates,  distances,  times,  and  prices,  will  be  found 
fully  and  exactly  stated,  to  enable  the  tourist  to  know  and  regu- 
late his  expenses  at  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  those  extortions  to 
which,  when  destitute  of  such  information,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  subjected.' 

It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

The  Bosom  Friend.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Gambler's  Wife.' 
3  vols.     London,  1845.     Newby. 

'  The  Gambler's  Wife '  was  in  every  particular  a  superior  novel ; 
'The  Bosom  Friend'  is  only  above  mediocrity.  There  is  a 
great  and  apparent  falling  off.  Mrs.  Grey,  admirable  in  her 
sketches  of  domestic  life  and  the  firesides  of  merrie  England,  has 
not  that  knowledge  of  the  inner  and  darker  secrets  of  the  heart, 
nor  that  power  of  language,  necessary  to  depict  characters 
exalted  by  the  nobility  of  high  thoughts  and  actions,  or  degraded 
by  the  blacker  arts  of  scheming  fraud  and  unsanctified 
ambition.  *  The  Gambler's  Wife '  will  call  the  tear  to  the  eye, 
will  even  make  the  guilty  rake  pause  for  a  moment  in  his  career 
of  infamy,  so  sofUy,  yet  so  earnestly  does  it  appeal  to  our 
better  natures,  to  our  judgment  and  our  feelings  ;  and  womanly 
in  every  line,  it  is,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  a  favourite  novel, 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best  of  recent  publications, 
fit  to  rank  even  with  *  The  Young  Widow,'  or  '  Ellen  Middle- 
ton.'  This  now  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  crude,  un- 
digested, and  ill-conceived  fancies ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say,  if  it  be 
any  excuse,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  very  expeditiously,  if 
not  hastily  written.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  tliat  this  lady  can, 
at  the  bidding  of  her  eager  publisher,  dash  off  three  volumes  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  still,  however  agreeable  it 
may  be,  we  are  sceptical  as  to  any  permanent  benefit  accruing 
even  to  the  facile  writer,  and  certain  are  we  that  the  public  are 
large  losers.  Mr.  James  should  have  few  imitators.  Authors 
should  seek  to  win  public  approbation,  not  the  publisher's  gold. 
There  is  a  more  enduring  reputation  than  riches  can  give,  and  a 
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more  lasting  celebrity  than  is  achieved  by  the  rapid  publication 
of  volumes  of  prosaic  vapidity. 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  book  is,  however,  that  there  is  in 
it  an  obvious  desire  to  attain  popularity  by  pandering  to  the 
worst  prejudices  of  humanity,  and  an  unworthy  imitation  of  the 
basest  writers  of  Modem  France.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  outcry  against  the  Jesuits,  Mrs.  Grey  has  made  her 
principal  character  one  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  building 
upon  the  impudent  mendacity  and  reckless  asseveration  of  men 
like  M.  Michelet,  has  constructed  an  imaginary  being  as  untrue 
to  nature  as  false  to  history.  She  has  not  given  us  the  Jesuit 
painted  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  *  Devereux/  but  a  lump  of 
clay  made  up  of  low  intrigue  and  debasing  fanaticism.  It  is  a 
picture  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  alone  will  contemplate  with 
pleasure ;  and  even  here  Mrs.  Grey  will  fail,  for  she  has  neither 
the  vigour  nor  the  eloquence  of  Eugene  Sue.  The  real  character 
of  this  maligned  Society  is  too  well  known  in  the  salons  of  our 
nobility  and  upper  ranks  to  suffer  by  the  sneers,  indirect  and 
avowed,  of  Mrs.  Grey ;  and  if  that  lady  will  permit  us  to  offer, 
in  all  friendliness,  one  word  of  counsel,  we  would  admonish  her 
that  this,  and  such  like  productions,  are  not  by  any  means  cal- 
culated to  advance  her  consideration  in  those  enlightened  and 
discriminating  circles.  The  sun  that  guided  the  eye  of  beauty 
over  *  Fox's  Martyrs '  has  set, — we  hope  for  ever. 

Let  Mrs.  Grey  be  ruled  by  her  better  nature ;  let  her  give 
US  another  *  Gambler's  Wife,'  and  we,  second  to  none  in  admir- 
ation of  her  talents,  will  hail  it  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

Letters  from  the  Orient.  By  Ida,  Countess  Hahn  Hahn. 
Translated  by  the  Author  of '  Caleb  Stukely.'     London,  1845. 

Last  month  we  gave  our  humble  meed  of  praise  to  the 
Countess  Faustina;  now,  we  have  even  greater  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  the  merits  of  these  beautiful  letters.  The  Countess 
Hahn  Hahn  is  no  common  traveller,  her  truly  womanly  dis- 
cernment is  only  surpassed  by  her  masculine  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  fluency  of  language;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  the 
demands  on  our  space  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  us 
doing  even  partial  justice  to  this  interesting  work;  we  must 
therefore  be  content,  for  the  moment,  with  a  simple  expression 
of  the  gratification  its  perusal  has  afforded  us,  and  in  an  early 
number  we  will  return  to  a  subject  which  never  loses  the  charm 
of  novelty. 

.  The  Countess  Hahn  Hahn  is  surely  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  greater  names  than  George  Sand;  and  in  the  present 
instance  we  could  hardly  wish  her  a  better  translator  than  the 
clever  author  of  '  Caleb  Stukely.' 
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The  Tiara  and  the  Turban ;  or,  Impressions  and  Observations 
on  Chara4)ter  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Sultan.  By  J.  S.  Hill,  Esq.  London,  1845.  Madden 
and  Co. 

A  MORE  deceptive  title  was  surely  never  invented.  With  this, 
however,  we  will  not  quarrel,  for  Mr.  Hill  is  free  to  imitate  any 
Pii^he  may  think  proper.  With  this  we  have  nothing  further 
to  do,  than  to  caution  our  readers  against  what  we  conceive  to 
be  a  legal  literary  fraud.  It  is  with  the  contents,  not  the  title, 
that  we  would  deal :  and  never — ^never,  even  in  the  wildest, 
most  profligate  of  French  romances,  have  we  chanced  to  meet  so 
bold  and  bad  a  book.  The  writer  is  essentially  cold*hearted, 
purely  selfish,  and  truly  English  in  his  ignorance  of  continental 
manners  ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  fast  bigot,  and,  by  natural  sequence, 
not  unfrequently  a  libeller.  If  for  a  moment,  standing  on  some 
consecrated  spot,  his  senses  are  affected,  he  seems  almost 
ashamed  of  his  nature,  and  hastily  and  ail-clumsily  wraps  closer 
round  him  the  mantle  of  Infidelity.  We  can  find  no  redeeming 
virtue — even  the  style  is  inflated  and  immodest ;  but  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  scoffer  we  will  extract  one  scrap  of  evidence  against 
the  unchristian  University  of  Paris. 

*  A  French  professror  informed  me  that,  as  by  the  still  extant  laws 
or  customs  of  the  University,  his  pupils  were  obliged,  like  good  Chris- 
tians, to  go  to  Mass  on  eveiy  Sunday,  he  of  course  conducted  them  to  the 
church :  that  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  he  placed  them  within  one  of 
the  recesses,  of  which  there  were  several  railed  in  from  the  side  aisle, 
and  after  locking  them  up,  that  they  might  the  better  amuse  them- 
selves as  they  thought  proper,  returned  home,  where  he  remained  till 
the  usual  time  of  the  termination  of  the  mystery,  at  which  hour  he 
returned  to  liberate  them ;  and  what  he  told  me  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  I  once,  at  least,  saw  him  perform. 

'  The  professor  further  informed  me,  that  the  boys  who  came  di- 
rectly from  their  mothers,  had  usually  some  impressions  of  the  ancient 
superstition ;  but  that  there  were  none  in  his  school  past  the  age  of 
twelve  years  that  had  not  entirely  conquered  or  forgotten  all  they  had 
learned  from  their  mothers,  or  from  the  provincial  professors,  who 
were  usually  priests.  In  short,  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  Christian 
system  was  to  them,  as  to  himself,  a  mere  idle  farce,  that  might  have 
had,  indeed,  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  government  of  the  people,  and 
a  still  greater  and  more  legitimate  effect  over  morals  properly  so  deno- 
minated, during  the  middle  ages,  but  was  too  absurd  for  the  more  en- 
lightened state  of  men's  minds  in  the  present  day.' 

Carstairf  National  System  of  Penmanship,  Eighth  Edition. 
London,  1843.    Carstairs. 

An  Essay  on  Aerial  Navigation.  By  Joseph  M*Sweeney,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,     Cork,  1 846.     JPurceH  and  Co. 
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Double  Entry  Elucidated.  By  B.  F.  Foster.  Part  I.— Theory. 
London,  1843.     Souter  and  Law. 

The  Globes^  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  By  Augustus  De  Mor- 
gan, F,R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  1845.     Malby  and  Co. 

The  Pneumatogony :  a  Poem  in  Five  Books.  By  John  Wood 
Tombs.    London,  1846.    Saunders  and  Otley. 

771^  German  Trisor.  By  L.  P.  R.  F.  De  Porquet.  Third 
Edition.    London,  1846.     F.  De  Porquet. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  present  a^tated  state  of  the  Church,  we  earnestly  beg 
attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Pusey,  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  English  Churchman.  We  must  reserve  all 
comment ;  but  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  humble  hope, 
that  the  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  profound  ability,  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Fusey,  will  have  much  weight  in  the  Universities 
where  he  is  so  dearly  respected. 

Sir, — ^The  allusion  to  my  preface  to  Tract  81,  made  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wingfield's  letter,  inserted  in  your  paper,  seems  to 
furnish  an  occasion  for  attempting  (if  it  be  Groas  will)  to  re- 
move, in  the  minds  of  some,  tJie  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  two 
late  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  It  may  be  something,  if 
such  should  feel  that  one,  who  sympathizes  with  them,  cannot 
bring  himself  to  attach  any  weight  whatever  to  what,  on,  I 
think,  rather  a  hasty  view,  has  disturbed  them;  and  as,  In 
neither  case,  would  I  go  into  controversy  further  than  I  can 
help,  80  thoughtful  and  serious  persons,  even  if  thev  somewhat 
diner  from  me,  will  believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  I  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  minds  whom  diey  too  would  be  thankful  to  see  at 
rest  in  our  Communion. 

In  few  words,  then,  I  cannot  feel  the  weight  of  the  decision  on 
the  Stone  Altar,  because  we  have  legal  opmions,  that  all  which 
was  decided  in  that  case,  is  a  very  limited  question  as  to  the  sa- 
cred structure  itself:  nor  on  Mr.  Oakley's  case,  among  other 
reasons,  because,  however  severe  and  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
it  relates  to  one  who  so  laboured  to  promote  a  deeper  devotion 
and  holiness  among  us,  yet  since  the  case  was  not  defended,  the 
judgment  has,  accOTding  to  lawyers,  no  force  whatever  as  a  pre- 
cedent. It  is  simpiy  a  severe  act  crushing  an  individual. 
Whether  that  act  will  brin^  any  blessing  to  the  church,  or  th^a 
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reverse,  is  another  question ;  I  am  merely  speaking  of  it  as  it 
directly  afTects  the  subscription  of  any  individuals,  or  their  po- 
sition m  the  Church. 

To  say  a  little  more  upon  each  case  separately ;  and  first  as 
to  the  Stone-Altar  case.  It  is,  I  believe  a  settled  principle  in 
law,  that  the  point  at  issue  alone  is  that  which  is  ruled  by  a 
judge's  sentence  ;  and  that  his  chiter  dicta  have  no  legal  force 
at  all.  They  may  have  just  that  weight  which  is  attached  to 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  they  have  no  legal 
force.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  well  known,  the  only  question 
at  issue  was  the  legality  of  the  faculty  granted  for  erecting  a 
Stone  Altar,  which  (although  I  believe  accidentally)  was  *  im- 
moveable.' The  question  was,  in  itself,  almost  a  technical  one. 
Nothing  was  really  at  issue  upon  it,  except  as  far  as  the  sacred 
structure  was  regarded  by  any  as  a  symbol  of  doctrine.  The 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  the  same  wherever  or  whereonsoever 
offered.  It  was  offered  in  the  catacombs,  or  in  prisons,  in  the 
mines,  or  at  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs,  or,  if  need  were,  in 
private  houses  and  (as  with  us  now)  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick*; 
it  was  offered  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  place  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Cyprian,  on  the  Mensa  Cypriani.  They  who  offered 
it,  now  are  unconscious  mostly  of  the  form  or  substance  of  the 
Altar  where  they  offer  it.  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  makes  the  Altar.  We  should  then,  any  how,  be,  so 
Jar,  no  worse  off  than  they  were  in  primitive  times.  The  re- 
moval of  Stone  Altars  could  not  deprive  us  of  our  faith,  or  of 
our  priestly  office.  Early  faith  was  not  afraid  to  call  that  a 
Table*  whereon  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered,  even  when 
speaking  of  that  Sacrifice.  And  it  may  have  been  one  provi- 
dential purpose  for  which  this  decision  was  permitted,  (at  least, 
if  it  is  for  the  time  extended  beyond  its  limits,  such  one  may 
conceive  to  be  its  purpose,)  to  drive  us  back  from  outwara 
questions,  and  concentrate  us  on  the  blessed  reality  itself. 
Such,  at  least,  I  believe  to  be  uniformly  the  effect  of  any 
hindrance  to  the  outward  manifestation  of  any  deep  feeling  or 
belief.  As  long  as  it  might  express  itself  visibly  it  did  so,  as 
was  natural ;  the  hindrance  whicn  checks  its  flow  deepens  it. 

The  question,  however,  which  really  was  decided,  was  a  very 
narrow  one,  and,  in  itself,  wholly  outward.    The  judge  himself 

*  Bingham,  15,  4, 10. 

^  '  In  this  same  place,*  says  S.  Augustine,  (Sermon  310,)  'is  a  Table  built  unto 
God,  and  yet  it  is  called  the  Table  of  Cyprian,  not  because  Cyprian  ever  feasted  there, 
but  because  he  was  immolated  there,  and  because  by  his  immolation  he  prepared  for 
us  this  Table,  not  as  himself  thereon  to  feed  or  to  be  fed,  but  whereon  sacrifice  should 
be  offered  to  God,  to  whom  himself  also  was  offered.'  And  what  that  sacrifice  was, 
we  may  see  in  another  passage  hard  by,  (  Sermon  929,)  *  A  great  Table  (  Proy.  zxiii.  1 ) 
is  that  where  the  Feast  is  the  Lord  of  the  Table  Himself.  No  man  feedeth  his  guests 
with  himself:  this  doth  the  Lord  Christ,  Himself  bidding  to  the  feast,  Hims&  the 
Meat  and  Drink.' 
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thus  states  it*,  ^Js  I  understand  the  question,  it  is  one  simply  of 
tlie  construction  of  the  Rubric  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  are  incorporated  into  the  Statute  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  Canons  which  were 
passed  in  1603,  and  of  that  number,  the  82nd,  which  more  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  subject. — ^The  simple  question  for  the 
Court  to  determine  is,  (as  was  stated  in  argument,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  that  opinion,)  whether  this  Stone  Com- 
munion Table  is  or  is  not  "a  Communion  Table*'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Rubric  and  the  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesi- 
astical. The  judgment  simply  was,  '  a  structure^  like  the  pre- 
senty  is  not  a  Communion  Table  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Rubric,'  and  what  is  meant  by  'a  structure  like  the  present,'  was 
previously  explained.  'The  object®  now  under  consideration, — 
a  stone  structure,  of  amazing  weight  and  dimensions,  im- 
moveahly  fixed^ 

On  this  question  of  its  being  '  immoveable,'  great  stress  was 
laid;  the  Judge  went  in  person  to  inspect  it,  'to  enable'*  him  to 
judge  and  form  his  own  opinion ; '  (for  which,  of  course,  there 
had  been  no  need,  had  the  fact  of  its  being  an  Altar  of  stone  or 
wood  been  decisive  of  the  question ;)  it  was  further  alleged  that 
it  was  not  capable  •  of  being  removed,  save  by  the  aid  of  power- 
ful machinery;'  affidavit'  was  made  of  its  weight;  and  on  a 
question  of  fact,  whether  or  no  it  adhered  to  the  wall,  the  Judge 
pronounced,  '  If »  the  Altar  or  Table  be  fixed  in  Uie  manner 
described;  if  it  be  firmly  imbedded  in  concrete  below  the  floor 
of  the  church,  and  that  floor  covered  with  encaustic  tiles,  made 
up  to  it,  it  is  just  as  immoveable  as  if  it  had  been  made  to 
adhere  to  the  wall  itself.'  In  reference  to  the  words  of  an  au- 
thority, (the  last  probably  who  would  have  been  quoted,  had  the 
character  or  theology  of  the  individual  been  Known  to  the 
Judge,)  the  Judge  says,  '  Here^  we  have  a  contrast  between  a 
Table  which  is  moveable  and  an  Altar,  which  he  says  stirs  not  an 
inch;  this^  I  may  observe^  is  probably  the  true  test  between 
Table  and  Altar;'  and  in  summing  up, '  AlP  these  instances  to 
which  I  have  referred,  tend  to  show  that  the  understanding  of  all 
persons  who  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  these  injunctions  was, 
that  the  Table  was  no  longer  to  remain  immoveably  fixed;'  and 
he  expressly  sets  aside  '  two  cases  adduced  by  the  Counsel  for 
the  Cnurchwai-dens,'  as  '  seemingly  tending  the  other  way,'  be- 
cause they  implied  that  the  Altar,  although  placed  in  the  chancel, 
was  moveable.     Accordingly,  three  Counsel '',  who  have  care- 

*  Stone  Altar  Case,  edited  from  the  Judge*^  Notes.  ByJ.  E.  P.  Robertion,D.C.L., 
Adyocate,  pp.  8»  9.  ^  Ibid.  p.  61.  *  Ibid.  p.  56.  *  Ibid.  p.  8. 

•  Mr.  Faulkner*8  AffidaTit,  ibid.  p.  15.  '  Ibid.  p.  16. 
>  Ibid.  pp.  17, 18.                         1"  Ibid.  d.  51.                         *  n>id.  p.  54. 

^  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Hope,  and  Dr.  R.  Phillimore,  published  in  the  EngtUh 
diffcnMini* 
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fully  examined  the  question,  have  published  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  a  Stone  Table,  if  moveable,  is  still  legal,  (and  to 
those  I  might  add  a  fourth  %  who  has  equally  examined  it,)  and 
in  the  short  time  since  the  case  has  been  decided,  a  moveable 
stone  Altar  has  been  placed  in  one  Church  at  least  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  which  this  decision  affects. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  Judge  expressly  says,  'In* 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  ^o  so  far  as  to  admonish 
the  churchwardens  to  remove  it  All  I  can  do,  is  to  refuse  to 
confirm  the  sentence  of  the  Court  below/  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
letter  desiring  peace,  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  who  had,  at 
their  cost,  nobly  restored  the  Church,  retired ;  out  they  were 
legally  '  advised  that  Mr,  Falkner,  in  removing  the  stone  Table, 
and  erecting  a  wooden  one,  had  no  authority  whatever;'  for 
that  '  a  monition  from  the  Archdeacon,  under  which  he  acted, 
was  just  good  for  nothing,  and  in  one,  perhaps  two  other  cases, 
the  like  order  had  not  been  obeyed." 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  these  details,  because  they  illustrate 
the  real  point  at  issue.  No  question  of  doctrine  was  before  the 
Court,  and,  therefore,  none  could  then  be  decided ;  the  Judge's 
incidental  exposition  of  the  animus  with  which  altars  were  puUed 
down,  when  our  Church,  under  foreign  influence,  was  taking  the 
downwai'd  direction,  providentially  arrested  by  the  early  death 
of  Edward  VL,  is  no  part  of  the  legal  decision.  He  had  ex- 
pressly said  that '  the  simple  question  for  the  Court  to  determine 
IS,  whether  this  Communion  Table  is,  or  is  not,  a  Communion 
Table,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Rubric  and  the  Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical.'  The  Court  had  not,  then,  according 
to  the  Judge  himself,  to  determine  doctrine.  Had  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  been  that  to  which  the  Judge's 
mind  was  specially  directed,  and  had  he  been  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  deference  which,  on  a  former 
occasion  %  he  paid  to  authorities  within  our  Church,  requires  one 
to  believe  that  his  language  would,  at  least,  have  been  modified. 
Certainly  in  two  ^  places,  although  not  positively  expressed,  his 
language  would  go  to  condemn  primitive  doctrine,  as  held  also 
explicitly  in  our  Church;  a  third  %  if  taken  strictiy,  that  of  the 
whole  current  of  our  own  divines.  Yet  these  very  statements 
are  historical,  not  doctrinal;  their  meaning  is  not  definitely 
explained;  they  are  statements  as  to  the  animus  with  which 
Altars  were  destroyed  three  centuries  ago,  (with  which  so  far  the 
judge  personally  sympathized,)  bat  they  are  vague  statements, 
not  of  the  character  belonging  to  a  formal  enunciation  of  doc- 
trine.    We  knew,  before,  the  miserable  history  of  tlie  aacri- 

*  Mr.  BMkMey.     »  P.  61.    <  Wood&ey  o.  Breeks.    '  Pp.  92, 56.      «  P.  22. 
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legious  plunder »  and  desecration  under  Bishop  Ridley,  and  its 
alleged  grounds,  and  its  evil  fruits.  It  changes  nothing  to  hear 
of  it  again.  But  our  Church  (it  has  been  again  and  again 
noticed)  has,  since  that  time,  been  rising  towards  primitive  doc- 
trine, not  sinking.  Each  change  in  the  Liturgy  has  been  in  the 
right  direction.  Between  us  and  the  injunctions  of  Bishop 
Ridley,  happily  stands  the  blessed  martyrdom  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  wnich  the  spirit,  fostered  by  those  directions,  contn- 
buted.  But,  as  of  ola,  the  blood  of  a  martyr  has  been  fresh  life 
to  the  Church. 

Had  the  doctrine  been  the  point  in  question,  the  Judge  would 
doubtless  have  more  fully  informed  and  explained  himself;  he 
could  not  have  pronounced  upon  it  formally,  without  reference 
to  any  one  of  our  Divines,  who,  in  a  long  chain  from  the  Re- 
formation until  now,  have  held  it.  It  may  suffice  now  to  point 
out,  in  this  respect,  two  material  omissions  or  mistakes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine,  which,  had  it  been  in  question,  he  would 
doubtless  have  avoided.  The  first  is  the  stress  on  the  supposed 
rejection  of  the  word  *  Altar '  by  our  Church,  because  it  was 
nearly  effaced*  from  our  Ordinary  Service;  whereas,  in  the 
Coronation  Service  it  is  retained  throughout.  The  other  is,  the 
supposition®,  that  the  lower  language  of  Edward  VI.,  2d  Book, 
implied  an  alteration  in  the  doctrine  of  the  first ;  whereas,  the 
very  preamble  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  *  which  confirmed  the 
altered  form,  expressly  bears  witness  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land still  received  the  doctrine  of  the  former.  '  It  was  there 
set  forth,  that,  1st,  "  There  was  nothing  contained  in  the  said 
first  book,  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
primitive  Church ;  very  comfortable  to  all  good  people  desiring 
to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most  profitable  to  the 
estate  of  this  realm."  2ndly,  That  such  douDts  as  had  been 
raised,  in  the  use  and  exercise  thereof,  proceeded  rather  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  minister  and  mistakers,  than  of  any  other 
worthy  cause.' 

I  conclude,  then,  as  I  began,  that  I  cannot  regard  this  judg- 
ment as  affecting  doctrine,  although  doctrine  was  incidentally 
introduced  by  the  Judge,  because  it  formed  no  part  either  of  the 
question  before  the  Court  or  of  the  judgment  finally  pronounced. 
Rather  the  judgment,  in  that  it  decmres  that  the  Court  could  not 
order  even  the  immoveable  Stone  Altar  to  be  removed,  concedes 
whatever  doctrine  is  involved  by  it.  And  I  would  repeat  more 
fiiUy  my  own  words  in  the  preface  in  question,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wingfield,  ['  The  Holy  Eucharist  then  according  to  them  (the 
Ancient  Church)  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  "  Commemorative 

■  See  Hcylyn,  Ptef.  to  Tract  81,  pp.  20, 21.        *  Pp.  27, 28^56.       •  P.  27. 
<  Ap.  Heylyn,  pp.  107,  lOa 
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Sacrifice,"  and  a  "  Communion  "  or  Communication ;  the  former 
obtaining  remission  of  sins  for  the  Church;  the  Communion 
"  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul,"  although,  inas- 
much as  it  united  Sie  beUever  with  Christ,  it  indirectly  conveyed 
remission  of  sins  too. — "  There  is  one  Jesus  Christ,"  says  S, 
Ignatius,  who  is  above  all ;  haste  ye  then  altogether,  as  to  one 
Temple  of  God,  as  to  one  Altar,  as  to  one  Christ  Jesus,  who 
came  forth  from  one  Father,  and  is  in  one  and  to  one  returned;'] 
as  also,  I  would  adopt  the  words  in  which  he  expresses  his  own 
belief,  *  That  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  a  true 
Sacrifice,  and  that  in  respect  of  that  Sacrifice  it  is  an  Altar 
whereon  the  blessed  Eucharist  is  offered : '  and  I  would  contend 
that  so  far  from  such  statement  being  any  disqualification  for 
ministerial  duties,  (God  forbid  that  any  such  evil  shoidd  ever  fall 
upon  our  Church !)  no  one  can  impugn  it  without  condemning 
the  whole  of  Christian  antiquity,  to  which  our  Church  directs  us, 
and  with  them  our  own  divines.  And  lest  any  should  do  so 
hastily,  I  will  here,  (sore  as  it  is  to  risk  profane  discussion  of 
such  a  doctrine,)  subjoin  one  passage  from  an  ancient  Bishop, 
and  one  from  that  Bishop  of  our  own  who  was  chiefly  employed 
in  framing  that  part  of  our  Church  Catechism  which  relates  to 
the  Sacrament.  S.  Ambrose  then  says  in  the  well-known,  but 
not  insulated  passage »,  ^  We  have  seen  the  Great  High  Priest 
coming  to  us;  we  have  seen  and  heard  Him  offering  His  Blood 
for  us ;  we  priests  follow,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  that  we  offer 
Sacrifices  for  the  people ;  for  although  Christ  now  seemeth  not 
to  offer,  yet  He  is  Himself  offered  on  earth  when  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  offered ;  yea,  He  Himself  is  plainly  shewn  to  offer  in 
us,  in  that  His  Word  sanctifies  the  Sacrifice  which  is  offered.* 
That  bf  Bishop  Overall  is  written,  as  his  times  required,  no 
longer  in  the  free  language  of  devotion,  but  guardedly  and  con- 
troversially ;  yet  it  may  be  just  observed  that  it  both  includes 
the  language  which  Mr.  Wingfield  is  compelled  to  think  to  be 
now  silenced,  and  goes  to  yet  further  doctrme,  which  he  did  not 
think  necessary  then  to  express.  Bishop  Overall's  language 
contains  every  thing  which  any  of  us  could  wish  to  *  hold,'  and 
more  than  most  of  us,  probably,  in  the  present  state  of  our  con- 
legations,  should  even  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  preach.  It 
IS  from  notes  *  on  our  Communion  Service : — 

*  Sufficient  Sacrifice  —  of  that  His  precious  Blood?  '  This 
word  refers  to  the  Sacrifice  mentioned  before,  for  we  still  con- 
tinue and  commemorate  that  Sacrifice  which  Christ  once  made 
upon  the  cross ;  and  this  Sacrifice  which  the  Church  makes,  as  a 

•  In.  Ps.  88,  §  25. 

^  I.  NichoU*s  Commentary  on  the  C.  P.,  Additional  Notes,  p.  46,  quoted  Tract  91* 
pp.  70, 199,  aee  other  places  ibid. 
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sacrifice  is  taken  pro  mctctatione  et  occisione  mctima^  is  only 
commemorative  and  sacramental ;  for  in  that  sense  Christ  only 
offered  it  really  upon  the  cross  by  His  own  death ;  and  so  like- 
wise, as  it  is  taken  for  a  visible  Sacrifice,  Christ  only  offered  it ; 
for  here  it  is  invisible ;  but  as  it  is  taken  for  a  sufficient  Sacrifice 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  so  indeed  it  was  offered 
upon  the  cross,  as  havin?  power  in  itself  to  abolish  all  sin  what- 
soever; but  it  does  not  abolish  any  man's  sins  for  all  that,  unless 
it  be  applied. 

'And  the  ways  to  apply  are  divers,  by  faith,  by  good  works, 
by  the  unbloody  offering  up  of  the  same  Sacrifice,  by  the  receiv- 
ing of  His  most  precious  body  and  blood.' 

*  For  if  we  compare  the  Eucharist  with  the  Sacrifice  once  made 
upon  the  cross,  with  reference  to  the  killing  or  destroying  of 
the  sacrifice,  or  with  reference  to  the  visibility  of  it,  in  that 
sense  we  call  it  only  a  commemorative  Sacrifice  as  the  Fathers 
do.  (Chrys.  Ham.  cantr.  Jud.  part  2,  Sentent.  lib.  4.  dist.  12.) 
But  if  we  compare  the  Eucharist  with  Christ's  Sacrifice  made 
once  upon  the  cross,  as  concerning  the  effect  of  it,  we  say  that 
that  was  a  sufficient  Sacrifice ;  but  withal  that  it  is  a  true^  recU, 
and  efficient  Sacrifice,  and  both  of  them  propitiatory  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  therefore,  in  the  oblation  follow- 
ing, we  pray  that  it  may  prevail  so  with  God,  as  that  we  and 
all  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  (which  consists  of  more  than 
those  that  are  upon  earth)  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  Nei- 
ther do  we  call  this  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  an  efficient  Sacri- 
fice, as  if  that  upon  the  cross  wanted  efficacy ;  but  because  the 
force  and  virtue  of  that  Sacrifice  would  not  be  profitable  unto  us, 
unless  it  were  applied  and  brought  into  effect  by  this  Euchar- 
isdcal  Sacrifice,  and  other  the  Holy  Sacraments  and  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  that  end ;  but  we  call  it  propitiatory,  both 
this  and  that,  because  they  have  both  force  and  virtue  in  them 
to  appease  God's  wrath  against  this  sinful  world.  (Read  Maid, 
de  Sac.  p.  323.)  Therefore  this  is  no  new  Sacrifice,  but  the  same 
which  was  once  offered,  and  which  is  every  day  offered  to  God 
by  Christ  in  Heaven,  and  continueth  here  still  on  earth,  by  a 
mystical  representation  of  it  in  the  Eucharist.  And  the  Church 
intends  not  to  have  any  new  propitiation,  or  new  remission  of 
sins  obtained,  but  to  make  that  effectual,  and  in  act  applied 
unto  us,  which  was  once  obtained  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross.  Neither  is  the  Sacrifice  of  the  cross,  as  it  was  once 
offered  up  there,  modo  cruento,  so  much  remembered  in  the 
Eucharist,  though  it  be  commemorated,  as  regard  is  had  to  the 
perpetual  and  daily  offering  of  it  by  Christ  now  in  heaven  in 
His  everlasting  pnesthood,  and  thereupon  was,  and  should  be 
still,  the  juge  sacrificium  observed  here  on  eailh  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  tlie  reason  which  the  ancient  Fathers  had  for  their  daily 
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sacrifice.'     (S.  Chrysost.  in  10  Heh S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei. 

lib.  10.  cap,  20.) 

Until  any  are  prepared  formally  to  condemn  this  language  of 
Bishop  Overall,  we,  the  ordinary  clergy  of  the  present  day,  may, 
I  think,  rest  under  his,  and,  as  I  trust,  'under  the  shadow  of  the 
wings'  of  One  with  whom  is  abiding  refuge. 

This  letter  has  swelled  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  I  con- 
templated. For  myself,  as  I  said,  the  whole  (][uestion  lies  within 
a  very  narrow  compass ;  I  never  could  imagme,  for  a  moment^ 
that  this  judgment  involved  any  doctrine.  I  thought  it  a  first 
principle  in  law  that  it  could  not ;  but  since  othei:  and  tender 
minds  were  disturbed,  it  seemed  a  duty  to  use  the  occasion 
ofiered,  if  I  might,  by  God's  mercy,  be  the  means  of  giving  rest 
to  any  who  look  on  these  decisions  differently. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space,  I  must  reserve  what  I 
would  say  on  Mr.  Oakeley's  case  (if  God  will)  to  another 
week.  I  am,  &c., 

Christ  Church.  E.  B.  P. 
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Allnutt,  Rev.  Walter,  M.A.,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Benedict, 
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Hartley,  Rev.  Thomas,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Baskelf,  York- 
shire. 
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Heckford,  Bev.  James  Day,  M.A.,  to  the  vicarage  of  Buskington, 
(2d  medietj,)  near  Sleaford,  Lincoliishire.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan« 
cellor. 

Hooke,  Bev.  J.  de  k,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Trinity  Chapel  of 
Ease,  Bridgewater,  void  by  the  secession  of  the  Bev.  W.  Capes. 

Hughes,  Bev.  Frederick  George,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  curacy  of  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 

Eirkman,  Bev.  T.  P.,  to  the  rectory  of  Croft,  Northamptonshire. 

Legh,  Bev.  Peter,  M.A.,  to  the  rectory  of  Newton,  Nor^iMnpton- 
shire. 

Malcolm,  Bev.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Bural  Dean  of  Campden,  and  rector 
of  Toddenham,  Gloucestershire,  to  an  Honoraiy  Canonry  in  the 
Cathedral,  Gloucester. 

Milner,  Bev.  W.  H.,  to  the  rectory  of  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Morgan,  Bev.  Aaron  Augustus,  B.A.,  to  the  curacy  of  Hingham, 
Norfolk. 

Morris,  Bev.  George  Sculthorpe,  B.A.,  to  the  vicarage  of  Bretforton, 
Worcestershire,  on  the  presentation  of  Captain  George  Morris,  KN. 

Pennington,  Bev.  John,  to  the  rectory  of  Lowton,  Northampton- 
shire. 

Pooley,  Bev.  George  Frederick,  B.A.,  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Margaret, 
Ipswich. 

Bead,  Bev.  T.  F.,  to  the  rectory  of  Wintringham,  Lincolnshire. 

Bogers,  Bev.  George  Albert,  B,A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
incumbent  of  Penkridge,  to  the  Office  of  Official  of  the  itoyal  Peculiar 
and  Exempt  Jurisdiction  of  Penkridge. 

Sherlock,  Bev.  Harold,  to  the  rectoiy  of  Ashton-le-Willows,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Sibson,  Bev.  Edmund,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas-in-Ashton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Sayres,  Bev.  Edward,  B.A.,  to  the  assistant  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Spring-Bice,  Hon.  and  Bev.  Aubrey  Bichard,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth, 

Sugden,  Bev.  Frank,  B.A.,  to  the  vicarage  of  Adlingfleet,  Yorkshire. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Twemlow,  Bev.  William  Hamilton,  M.A.,  to  the  rectory  of  Bab- 
cary,  Somerset,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bev.  John  Whicher. 

Thompson,  Bev.  Georee,  B.A.,  formerly  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  curacy  of  Loddiswell,  Devon. 

Waller,  Bev.  Robert  Plume,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  curacy  of  Outwell,  Norfolk. 

Williams,  Bev.  William  Charles,  B.A.,  to  the  curacy  of  Bishangles, 
Suffolk. 

Williams,  Bev.  Watkin,  to  the  vicarage  of  Merthyr  Cynog  and  New- 
church,  Brecon. 

The  Bev.  Alexander  George  Davis,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  James's,  Dudley,  Worcestershire. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Dudley. 

The  Bev.  George  Heriot,  M.A.,  of  Durham  University,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St.  Ann's,  Newcastle,  to  the  chaplainship  of  Newcastle  Li- 
firmaiy,  in  room  of  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Jones,  resigned. 
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The  Rev.  John  Henry  Holditch,  M.A.,  to  the  rectoy  of  Shangton, 
Leicestershire,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  Bart.,  of 
Lamport. 

The  Rev.  George  Ernest  Hoi;vman,  M.A.,  Rural  Dean  of  Faiiford^ 
Rector  of  Bamesley,  Gloucester,  and  Master  of  St.  Nicholases  Hos- 
pital, Salisbury,  to  an  Honorary  Canoniy  in  the  Cathedral,  Bristol. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hull,  B.A.,  to  the  rectory  of  Upper  Stondon,  Bed- 
fordshire.    Patrons,  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Smyth. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Paul  Anthony  Irby,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Crossbrook, 
to  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Scott,  Rector  of  Whitfield,  Northumberland, 
to  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  Durham  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Briscoe  Tritton,  M.A.,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Otford,  Kent.     Patron,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Eden,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Andrews,  Aukland, 
Durham. 

The  Rev.  D.  Evans,  B.A.,  to  the  curacy  of  Aberavon,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  J.  Somerville  Gibney,  M.A.,  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Michael-on-the-Mount,  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Enipe.  Patron, 
the  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  A.  Grant,  to  the  rectory  of  Manningford  Bruce,  Wiltshire. 
Patron,  the  Rev.  G.  Wells. 

The  Rev.  A,  Jenour,  to  tlie  incumbency  of  Regent  Square  Chapel. 

The  Rev.  —  Rham,  to  the  vicarage  of  West  Ham,  Essex ;  Patron^ 
the  Crown. 


(^0.  F.  mil  be  published  on  the  Ut  Novemher.) 
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Art.  I. — Notes  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the 
Schism  from  tlie  Church  of  Home,  called  the  German 
Catholic  Church.  By  Samuel  Laino^  Esq.  *  London, 
1845. 

The  Apostolical  Christians,  or  Catholic  Church  of  Germany, 
Edited  by  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  GooDE,  M.A.     London,  1845. 

John  Ronge,  the  HolyCoat  of  Treves,  and  the  New  German 
Catholic  Church.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

The  quiet  traveller  who  in  Au^st,  1844,  visited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  found  nimself  to  his  astonishment  in  the 
midst  of  a  throng  and  stir  which  probably  it  would  have  sur- 
passed the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination  previously  to  have 
conceived.  From  each  quarter  of  the  compass,  from  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  from  the  fertile  plains  of  industrious 
Belgium,  from  the  bright  fields  of  France,  from  the  Swiss  moun* 
tain  tops,  from  Tyrol,  from  Silesia,  from  eveiy  comer  of  the 
broad  Germanic  empire,  crowds  of  human  beings,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  come,  and  were  stiU  coming,  to  one  point. 
Troop  after  troop,  multitude  after  multitude,  still  the  streams 
flowed  on — days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  scarcely  a  diminution ;  by  land  and  water,  in  steam-boats,  in 
carriages,  in  carts,  in  cars,  on  horseback,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  on  foot,  they  kept  ever  arriving,  all  animated  by  one 
feeling,  all  pressing  to  one  spot.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  scene 
to  fidl  upon;  it  was  a  scene  to  attract  not  merely  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  or  the  man  of  imagination,  though  for  them  the 
motley  of  costumes,  the  well  marshalled  bands,  the  emblems 
reared  aloft,  the  maidens  strewing  flowers,  the  solemn  strains  of 
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music  rising  on  the  still  summer  air,  must  have  had  special  charms 
— but  besides  this,  it  was  a  scene  to  interest  most  deeply  the 
political  philosopher,  and  to  stir  within  him  prophetic  bodings 
of  what  yet  is  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  vast  crowds, 
the  mixture  of  discordant  nations,  the  strong  excitement,  the 
extreme  good  order,  the  intensity  and  unanimity  of  feeling,  all 
proclaimed  that  here  was  exhibited  the  working  of  some  mighty 
power,  that  here  was  given  to  the  cognizance  of  the  outward 
sense  some  one  of  those  deep  latent  principles  on  which  the 
futtire  fate  of  nations,  and  the  very  lot  of  humanity  itself 
depends. 

In  seven  weeks,  between  the  18th  of  August  and  the  7th  of 
October,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  Inmdred  thousand  persons,  a 
million  and  a  half  oC  human  beings,  visited  the  city  of  Treves. 
Of  these  the  great  mass,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  were  per- 
sons of  the  very  poorest  class,  peasants,  mechanics,  and  men- 
dicants. They  came  on  foot  for  the  most  part,  and  all  but  a 
very  small  proportion  from  long  distances.  For  their  journey  it 
was  necessary  for  each  of  them  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  sale  or  pledging  of 
whatever  little  property  they  possessed.  Very  many  no  doubt 
stak^  their  all  upon  the  event.  They  then  undertook  in  bodies 
or  alone  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  foot-i^arch  of  fifty,  sixty,  a 
hvmdred,  five  hundred  miles,  as  it  might  be,  to  reach  a  city  where 
they  had  no  friends,  no  security  of  finding  a  roof  to  cover  or 
food  to  support  them. 

What  tlien  was  here  the  moving  power  ?  What  was  the  deep 
strong  feeling  which  prompted  such  an  amount  of  self-denial, 
and  self-sacrifice  ?  which  sustained  and  animated  the  poverty- 
stricken  masses  to  press  onward,  often  begging  their  way,  to 
that  ancient  and  venerable  town  of  Treves  ?  Was  it  the  madness 
of  political  fi*enzy,  was  it  lust  of  gain,  was  it  ambition,  love  of 
glory,  fear,  thirst  for  revenge?  None  of  them.  It  was — ^liear 
it,  ye  men  of  the  nineteenth  century — hear  it,  ye  enlightened 
sceptics — hear  it,  and  lay  it  to  heart,  for  mayhap  it  speaks  your 
doom — it  was  religious  fervour,  the  very  acme  and  ecstasy  of 
Faith.  Arnoldi,  Bishop  of  Treves,  did  on  the  6th  of  July,  1844^ 
make  proclamation  by  a  circular  notice  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  exhibit  in  his  cathedral  for  a  period  of  six  weeks>  com- 
mencing with  the  18th  of  Au^st,  the  coat  without  a  seam  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the 
crucifixion.  Under  autliority  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  bearing 
date  Jan.  26th,  1514,  he  offered  to  all  who  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Coat,  sincerely  repented  and  confessed  thar  sins,  oral 
least  jfirmly  purposed  so  to  ch,  and  who  contributed  liberally 
according  to  their  means  to  the  fund  set  apart  for  the 
adorning  and  beautifying  of  the  said  cathedral,  full  and  corn- 
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plete  absolution.  Hence,  and  hence  alone,  the  gathering  of 
the  multitades.  They  came  to  behold  a  relic  whicn  they  tully 
believed  to  be  the  identical  garment  worn  by  the  Redeemer 
till  he  was  stripped  for  death;  they  came  to  gaze  on  it,  to 
pray  before  it;*— they  came,  as  the  event  showed,  to  pray  io 
it  But  at  any  rate  they  were  moved  by  religious  feeling, 
however  misguided — their  object  was  to  pray  and  confess, 
and  worship,  and  offer,  and  adore-*their  hope  was  to  obtain  par- 
don for  their  sins — for  this  they  made  their  sacrifices,  for  this 
they  lefl  their  homes  and  trades  and  business,  for  this  they 
imuertook  their  long  and  weary  travel,  for  this  they  reduced 
themselves  to  utter  penury,  and  risked  starvation.  Religious 
fervour, — call  it  enthusiasm,  superstition,  what  you  will, — ^but 
still  religioiis  was  the  one  actuating  principle  of  this  great 
movement,  the  mighty  power  which  swayed  these  human 
hearts,  and  produced  this  wonderful  and  novd  spectacle. 

Here  then  we  have  a  great  fact;  here  we  have  evidence 
tliat,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  printed  of  late 
years  with  re^rd  to  the  general  decay  of  the  spirit  of  faith, 
the  growth  of  religious  i^athy  and  scepticism,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  rapid  progress  of  indifferentism,  in  Germany,  yet 
in  reality  there  does  exist  among  tlie  mass  even  of  that 
much  calumniated  nation  (for  thence  came  the  majority  of  the 
worshippers)  a  &ith  that  is  earnest  and  full  of  zeal,  that  can 
make  efforts  as  great  as  religious  feeling  ever  produced  at  any 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Six  weeks'  notice  sufficed  to 
gather  from  the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  a  body 
of  fifteen  hundred-thousand  men,  all  anxious  to  exhibit  in  their 
own  persons,  and  at  their  own  cost,  their  deep  religious  con- 
victions, and  (as  it  may  be  thought)  over-credulous  belief  in  the 
religious  facts  propounded  to  their  acceptance  by  their  authorized 
teachers.  Faith,  then,  has  not  departed  wholly  from  the  earth, 
but  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  at  least,  flourishes  with  a  vigour 
unseen  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  and  German  rationalism, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  advance  among  the  higher  and> 
more  educated  classes,  among  professors,  and  students,  and 
civil  functionaries,  has  as  yet  made  small  impression  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Such  Ls  the  most  valuable  truth  to  our  mind  which  this  won- 
derful pilgrimage  laid  bare,  and  therefore  it  seems  right  to  place 
it  in  the  foremost  rank  in  speaking  of  the  recent  religious  move- 
ments in  Germany.  It  is  also  the  only  pleasing  truth  connected 
with  the  movements,  and  on  that  account  also  one  willingly  lets 
it  occupy  a  prominent  place.  It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  to  the 
dark  sine  of  the  picture. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, who  set  on  foot  and  conducted  this  pilgrimage  /     What 
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shall  we  say  of  the  Church  itself  which  permitted,  sanctionedi 
encouragea  it?  In  the  first  place,  if  relics  are  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  all  to  a  believing  multitude,  it  is  surely  necessary  that  at 
least  their  authority  should  be  well  established.  To  exhibit  a 
sham  relic  is  so  terrible  a  mockery,  that  religious  minds,  one 
would  think,  must  shrink  from  running  even  the  least  risk  of 
committing  the  impiety.  And  the  more  sacred  the  relic  pro- 
fessedly, the  more  gross  the  proiiuiation,  if  it  be  not  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  How  Bishop  Arnoldi,  of  Treves,  and  the  various 

E relates  who  assisted  him,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Verdun,  Luxem- 
urg,  Spires,  Limburg,  Osmabriick,  Miinster,  Cologne,  and 
others,  could  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  arrange  or  take 
part  in  the  affair,  while  a  reasonable  doubt  rested  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  garment  itself,  is  certainly,  to  such  as  would 
min  judge  them  charitably,  inexplicable.  Yet  they  could  not 
but  have  been  aware  of  the  foUowmg  facts  :— 

1.  That  there  are  in  Christendom  a  multitude  of  churches 
(eighteen  or  twenty)  which  equally  claim  to  be  possessed  of  the 
coat  without  a  seam  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

2.  That  the  church  of  Argeuteuil,  near  Paris,  especially,  pos- 
sesses a  coat  which  very  many  Roman  CathoKcs  have  deemed 
the  true  one,  and  which  is  declared  to  be  such  in  a  bull  of  the 
present  Pope.    (Dated  Aug.  22nd,  1843.) 

3.  That  the  history  of  their  own  coat  is  extremely  defective 
and  improbable — ^and  quite  an  insufficient  ground  for  the  pro- 
cedure on  which  they  determined*. 

4.  Tliat  the  coat  itself  possesses  peculiarities  which  almost 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  genuine  f. 

With  this  knowledge,  it  certainly  seems  most  strange  that 
pious  men,  men  truly  zealous  for  Chnstianity,  as  these  must  fairly 
be  presumed  to  have  been,  should  venture  on  the  active  step  of 
openly  setting  up  this  relic  as  a  proper  object  of  religious  regard 
to  all  faithful  Christians.  If  there  were  a  chance  of  its  bein^ 
the  true  garment  of  our  Lord,  careful  preservation  of  it  and 
reverential  handling  were  of  course  natural  and  laudable;  but 

*  The  Empren  Helena  u  said  to  have  obtained  tlie  relic  on  her  visit  to  Palestine 
in  S26,  when  she  discovered  (as  it  was  thought)  the  True  Cross  and  the  Holy 
Sepuldire.  But  the  records  of  the  time  make  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  Holy 
Coat.  FVom  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuiy  it  lay  forgotten  in  their  Cathedral,  they 
say,  where  FVederick  the  First  called  attention  to  it  Again  it  was  hidden  for  three 
hundred  yean,  to  the  time  of  Maximilian  L  After  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1196.  So  much  is  the  tradition  of  the  Chapter.  History  knowa 
absolutely  nothing  of  this  relic  till  the  date  of  the  bull  of  Leo,  (1514,)  anoe  which 
time  it  has  been  brought  forward  frequently. 

f  It  appears  to  have  been  of  purple,  and  if  so  must  have  been  costly  and  luxurioua, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  worn  b^  our  Saviour.  And,  further,  it  is  orna- 
mented with  birds,  which  proves  it  not  a  Jewish  garment  at  all ;  since  the  law  utterly 
forbade  the  making  of  any  representation  of  living  beings,  and  bvds  e^cially. 
(Deutiv.  17.) 
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that  the  faithful  should  be  called  upon  to  come  in  pilf^rimage  to 
it  without  something  like  a  certainty  of  its  being  genuine — much 
more,  witli  the  veiy  grave  suspicions  against  its  genuineness 
arising  out  of  the  facts  above  enumerated — ^this  does  appear  so 
near  an  approach  to  absolute  impiety  and  profaneness,  that  it 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  shame,  confusion, 
and  astonishment. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  urged  the  event  has  justified  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Holy  Coat  has  vindicated  itself,  and  if  doubts 
rested  upon  its  genuineness  before,  they  have  been  removed— 
by  miracle.  Many  cures  are  said  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  relic,  but  one  especially  is  put  forward,  as  plainly  and  un- 
doubtedly miraculous.  The  young  Countess  of  Droste  Vischering, 
a  timid  delicate  girl,  who  had  been  a  cripple  for  years  from  a  con- 
traction of  the  knee-ioint,  and  could  not  move  witliout  crutches, 
insisted  on  beinc  taken  to  Treves,  having  an  inward  conviction 
that  she  should  were  be  cured.  She  was  carried  to  the  shrine, 
and  there,  before  the  high  altar,  suddenly  was  able  to  straighten 
the  contracted  joint ;  she  cast  aside  her  crutches,  (which  were 
hung  up  before  the  relic  as  a  proof  of  the  miracle,)  walked  back 
to  her  hotel,  and  continued  for  months,  perhaps  even  now  con- 
tinues*, to  walk  without  help.  The  cure,  inaeed,  was  not  per- 
fect ;  she  felt  ptun  in  moving,  and  required  assistance  to  go  up 
and  down  staira ;  she  therefore  returned  to  the  baths  of  Kreug- 
nach,  whence  she  had  come,  and  placed  herself  a^ain  under  the 
same  medical  treatment  which  she  had  been  under  previously. 
Still  it  was  an  undoubted  case — ^the  lame  walked — and  the  only 
question  is  whether  this  is  proof  sufficient  or  proof  at  all  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Holy  Coat 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  a  short-siehted  and  shallow 
procedure  to  treat  it  as  an  isolated  case.  If  history  be  not 
altogether  a  fable,  there  have  been  many  similar  cases.  Some 
we  know  there  have  been  as  undoubtedly  miraculous  as  anv  of 
the  other  Scripture  signs  and  wonders ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
Jew  on  touching  Elisha's  bones,  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood,  the  recovery  of  those  to  whom  handkerchiefs 
were  taken  from  the  person  of  St.  Paul.  But  apart  from  these 
there  have  most  certainly  been  similar  cases  of  sudden  restoration 
to  health  or  strength  by  or  before  relics  frequently,  in  every  age 
and  portion  of  the  Christian  world  from  tlie  time  of  the  great 
St.  Ambrose.  There  are  few  better  attested  historical  facts  than 
the  cui'e  of  the  blind  man,  whose  recoveiy  of  sight  was  thought 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protasms 
in  his  day;  and  from  that  time  to  this  similar  phenomena  have 

*  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  among  conflictiDg  nimoun.  It  Nemi  frirest, 
therefore,  to  admit  the  utmoit  that  ia  daimed. 
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beyond  all  question  recurred  repeatedly.  It  is  the  mere  insanity 
of  party  prejudice  and  unreasoning  bigotiy  to  deny  the  facts, 
and  to  charge  the  ecclesiastics  in  every  instance,  and  such  men 
as  St.  Ambrose  among  them,  with  the  awful  profanity  of  prac- 
tising imposture  in  this  matter ;  every  fair  and  candid  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  such  things 
have  been,  and  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  real  cause  and  true  rationale  of  tliem. 

Are  they  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  miraculous  ? 
are  they  beyond  and  against  nature  ?  are  they  the  result  of  Gknl's 
special  interference  with  those  general  laws  by  which  he  rules 
and  administers  the  universe?  Or  are  they  not,  rather,  like 
earthquakes,  the  necessary  results  under  peculiar  combinations 
of  those  general  laws  themselves  ?  The  Roman  Church,  within 
which  the  greater  portion  of  these  marvels  have  occurred, 
daims  for  them  the  former  character,  and  there  ane  not  >vanting 
persons  in  our  own  communion  who  seem  willing  to  admit,  and 
indeed  anxious  to  establish,  their  right  and  title  to  be  so 
regarded.  And  certainly  it  must  be  granted  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  miraculous  agency  in  the  Church  is  a  thing  in  itself 
not  at  all  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  but  rather  one  which 
reason  would  have  anticipated,  and  which  Scripture  alike  in 
direct  prophecy,  as  in  the  toalogy  everywhere  imj^ied  between , 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  covenants,  seems  to  announce  to 
118.  And  the  complacent  and  self-satisfied  spirit  with  which 
certain  modems  are  content  to  lay  it  down,  that  *  the  age  of 
miracles  is  past,'  cannot  be  tod  strongly  reprobated,  it  is 
as  though  a  Jew  should  have  boasted  in  the  days  of  Eli  that 
prophecy  and  vision  had  ceased,  (1  Sam.  iii.  1,  21) ;  or  as  though 
one  living  afler  the  captivity  should  have  dwelt  complacently 
on  the  absence  of  the  Shechinah  from  the  tabernacle.  If  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  withheld  from  the  Church  in 
our  day,  surely  it  is  for  the  Church's  sins  that  they  are  with- 
held;—  surely  it  is  for  the  divisions  and  heartburnings  and 
want  of  brotherly  love  by  which  Christendom  is  now  disgraced ; 
—  for  the  siiperstitions  on  the  one  side  and  the  coldness  on 
the  other ; — ^for  the  general  decay  of  true  piety,  and  Christian 
2eal ; — ^for  the  proud  spirit  of  isolation  and  hostility  in  which 
the  several  portions  of  the  Church  stand  aloof  each  from  the 
others.  Why  otherwise  should  there  be  no  mirades?  Why 
should  the  Christian  Church  be  less  favoured  than  was  the 
Jewish  ?  Why  should  the  nineteenth  century  lack  the  mces 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  second  ?  *  Is  it  that  we  are  l)etter 
built  up  in  the  fkith  ourselves,  more  thoroughly  and  coiApletdy 
in  heart  and   soul   devoted   disciples?  or  is  it  that  there  are 

f  IreD»iii»  IL  56»  57,  T.  &    See  DixHreHli  Dniert.  te  IrtfMMMii, «.  41-«a 
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now  no  heathen  to  convert?  no  millions  languishing  under 
the  degrading  yoke  of  Buddhism ;  no  Jews  attached  to  their 
old  law,  no  followers  of  false  prophets,  no  blind  and  benighted 
idolaters?  Surely  it  may  be  hoped  that  miraculous  gifS  are 
but  withheld,  not  withdrawn ;  and  that  a  time  will  yet  come, 
when  the  Ciiurch  being  again  at  one,  her  fornier  glories  will 
be  restored  to  her,  and  she  will  eo  forth  to  lier  great  work, 
of  bringing  all  nations  within  the  one  fold,  in  that  same 
strength  and  majesty  wherewith  she  overcame  Rome,  and  bent 
to  the  gospel  yoke  the  countless  hordes  of  the  barbarians. 

Why  tlien  hesitate  to  admit  that  these  cures  before  relics  were 
real  miracles,  instances  of  the  working  of  a  divine  agency  within 
the  Church,  such  as  reason  would  have  expected,  and  Scripture 
appears  to  promise  ?  To  this  the  reply  is,  that  these  so-called 
miracles  are  mixed  up  with  a  system  that  is  grossly  superstitious 
and  unscriptural ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  to 
such  a  system  God  would,  by  a  special  interference,  give  that 
sanction  which  miracles  must  always  give  to  the  system  with 
which  they  are  bound  up,  and  which  these  cures  have  undoubt- 
edly given  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  existing  Romish  abuses. 
If  the  relic-worship  practically  established  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  none  other  than  that '  due  honour  and  veneration  of 
relics  which  the  Council  of  Trent  inculcated,'  if  the  bishops 
and  priests  practically  ^  took  care  that  the  people  should  not 
believe  these  to  be  any  thing  divine,  or  any  power  of  miracles 
in  the  relics  themselv&s,'  then  it  might  be  tliought  not  improba- 
ble that  Divine  Providence  might  comfort  the  assembled  body 
of  pilgrims,  and  reward  the  special  faith  of  one,  by  supematurally 
jnierfeiing  to  effect  a  sudden  cure  on  such  an  occasion  as  that 
which  we  ai'e  considering.  And  possibly  in  the  early  ages,  be- 
fore tlie  worship  of  relics  became  idolatrous,  real  miracles  may 
have  been  wrought  through  their  instrumentality.  But  in  the 
present  case,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  similar  cures,  the  relic- 
worship  interwoven  with  and  encouraged  by  them  has  been 
Elain  and  palpable  idolatry.  The  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  who  on 
ended  knee  or  wholly  prostrate  worshipped  before  the  so-called 
Holy  Coat  in  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  Treves,  were  from 
morning  to  night  repeating  such  short  ejaculations  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^  Holy  Coat,  to  thee  I  come;'  *  Holy  Coat,  to  thee  I 
pray ;  *  Holy  Coat,  pray  for  us.'  Can  even  enlightened  Ro- 
manists believe  that  the  strange  cure  which  especially  encouraged 
and  intensified  this  idolatrous  worship,  the  sort  of  worship  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  was  a  real  miracle? 

Apart,  then,  from  any  thing  like  a  general  prejudice  against 
the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  through  all 
ages,  it  seems  reasonable  to  entertain  grave  suspicions  against 
the  reality  of  all  those  (alleged  miracles  which  are  eataiigled-and 
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interwoven  inseparably  with  idolatrous  relic-worship,  just  as  it  is 
fair  to  view  with  similar  suspicion  the  miracles  attributed  to 
images,  or  those  said  to  have  been  performed  by  heretics*. 
This  is  but  to  obey  the  apostolic  warning,  in  case  'an  an^el 
from  heaven  preach  unto  us  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which 
was  deUvered/  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled,  by 
a  display  of  miracles,  into  an  acceptance  of  false  doctrine ;  we 
must  judge  miracles  by  doctrine,  not  doctrine  by  miracles ;  it  is 
only  in  rare  cases,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  mira- 
cles become  evidence  of  doctnnal  truth ;  Scripture  is  careful  to 
put  ns  on  our  guard  against  *  lying  wonders,'  and  the  *  false 
teachers'  who  plume  themselves  upon  them. 

Of  cures  like  that  of  the  Countess  Droste  Vischering  two 
views  may  be  taken,  under  either  of  which  they  fall  short  of 
being  strictly  miracles/  They  may  either  be  looked  upon  as 
effected  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  seeking  by  them  to  deceive 
men,  or  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  certain  state  of  the 
feelings  and  the  imagination  co-existing  with  a  certain  condition 
of  the  physical  structure  of  man.  Under  the  former  view  they 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  in  ancient  times  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  without  reason  that  so  general  an  impression 
exists  at  the  present  day  of  the  rarity  of  any  other  than  a  purely 
spiritual  interference  of  Satan  with  human  affairs,  at  least  in 
countries  where  Christianity  has  been  long  established.  And 
probably  Dr.  Prieger,  whose  partner  was  the  Countess's  medical 
attendant,  was  right  in  attributing  her  cure,  and  we  shall  be 
right  in  attributing  such  cures  generally,  to  natural  causes. 

All  that  is  required  to  effect  a  cure  of  many  bodily  infirmities 
is  a  strong  muscular  effort,  an  effort  of  what  would  indeed  com- 
monly be  called  superhuman  bodily  strength,  but  which  is  not 
really  superhuman,  but  only  what  humanity  is  incapable  of 
making  except  under  conditions  rarely  attained.  There  is  no 
absolute  limit,  fixed  and  unalterable,  to  the  muscular  energy  in 
man;  with  an  increased  intensity  of  voUtion  it  is  intensified 
indefinitely.  The  wonderful  feats  of  strength  which  fear  enables 
even  weak  persons  ta  perform,  are  too  well  known  to  make 
more  than  an  allusion  to  them  here  necessary.  But  it  is  not 
fear  alone  which  has  this  power;  any  feeling  which  occasions  a 
similar  intensity  of  volition  seems  capable  of  producing  like 
results.  When,  therefore,  a  person  who  is  suffermg  under  such 
an  affliction  as  a  strong  muscular  effort  will  remove,  becomes 
capable  from  any  feeling  whatsoever  of  an  intensity  of  volition 
equal  to  the  effort  required,  the  removal  of  the  affliction  takes 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  probably  the  true  account 
of  a  vast  number  of  those  sudden  cures  which  have  been  thought 

«  So  St  Auguitme  ai^gued  agtintt  the  Danatiftg;    (Oe  Unitat.  Eccl.  49.) 
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at  various  times  in  the  workrs  history  to  be  miraculous,  and 
perhaps  of  almost  all  of  those  which  have  taken  place  at  image 
and  relic  shrines.  Some  of  course  may  have  been  simply  the 
result  of  imagination,  and  are  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  those 
cures  which  physicians  often  effect  by  taking  a<hrantage  of  the 
power  which  that  principle  of  human  nature  possesses  over  the 
physical  condition:  but  these  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  the  cure  has  been  effected  by  a 
muscular  exertion  beyond  the  individual's  ordinary  powers,  but 
of  which  he  becomes  capable  when  his  feelings  are  wrousht  up 
to  a  very  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  his  will  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  an  effort  of  extreme  intensity.  In  the  greater 
number  of  the  well-attested  cures  it  is  admitted  that  there  was, 
in  almost  all  there  may  have  been,  a  muscular  contraction  causing 
and  indeed  constituting  the  infirmity ;  this  once  overcome  by  a 
strong  exertion  of  counter  muscular  power,  the  cure  would  be, 
at  least  for  the  time,  complete.  Take,  for  instance,  the  physi- 
cian's view  of  this  cure  of  the  Countess  Droste  Vischering. 

'  In  consequenee  of  a  scrofulous  swelling  in  the  knee/  he 
says,  'a  shortening  of  the  tendons  in  the  knee-joint  had  ensued, 
by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  drawn  up  at  right  angles 
to  the  thigh.  In  her  religious  ecstasy  before  tne  hi^  altar  at 
Treves,  the  conviction-  of  the  working  of  a  higher  power  in  her 
behalf  caused  a  powerful  exertion  or  convmsive  effort  in  the 
diseased  leg;  the  tendons  were  ruptured,  and  the  limb  became  in- 
stantly straightened.  The  division  of  the  sinews,  which  is  usually 
made  in  such  cases  by  a  surgical  operation,  without  pain,  was  here 
done  by  a  powerful  effort;  just  as  in  former  times,  before  the 
operation  of  dividing  the  sinews  was  practised,  the  effect  was 
produced  by  the  fell  of  a  machine.'     And  again  he  observes: — 

'  If  she  had  had  a  blind  confidence  in  her  physician,  and  if 
he  had  possessed  such  power  over  her  mind  as  to  force  her  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  stretch  out  her  leg,  he  would  have  per- 
formed the  miracle ; — ^i.  e.,  the  cure. 

Consider,  again,  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  dumb  son  of 
Croesus,  who  saved  his  father  from  the  uplifted  sword  of  the 
Persian.  Undoubtedly  he  had  been  tongue-tied  all  his  life, 
and  might  at  any  time  have  been  cured  by  an  operation.  In 
the  agony  of  mingled  love  and  fear,  caused  by  the  sight  of  his 
fether's  danger>  he  made  an  effort  to  speak  such  as  he  had 
never  made  before,  and  this  effort  was  strong  enough  to  burst 
the  impediment,  which  an  operation  would  have  cut,  and  to  set 
bis  tongue  free.  Here  was  a  cure  of  dumbness  quite  as  re- 
markabfe  as  any  ecclesiastical  miracle,  and  a  cure  which  was 
complete  and  perfect ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  able  to  speak 
for  tne  rest  of  nis  life  without  any  difficulty. 

Even  the  noted  recovery  of  the  blind  man  at  Milan,  on 
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touching  the  cloth  which  covered  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  Ger- 
vasius  aud  Protasias,  which  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy  *,  may  not  improbably  have  been  a  cure  of 
this  nature ;  and  we  need  not  be  driven  into  charging  St.  Am- 
brose with  deliberate  imposture  in  order  to  avoid  admitting  that 
God  has  miraculously  sanctioned  relic-worship,  even  to  the 
extent  which  is  involved  in  the  performance  of  a  real  miracle 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  narration  f.  If  the  blindness 
were  consequent,  as  blindness  sometimes  is,  on  exaggerated 
*  strabismus/  or  squinting,  whereby  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were 
draMm  completely  inward,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  exercise  the 
power  of  vision,  while  that  power  itself,  continued  unimpaired, 
then  an  exertion  of  muscular  energy,  similar  to  that  which 
appears  to  have  effected  the  cures  in  the  otiier  instances 
adduced,  might  in  this  have  restored  the  eyeball  to  its  right 
position,  and  so  have  produced  the  result  evidenced,  the  reco- 
very, namely,  of  sight,  by  a  person  who  had  long  been  blind. 
And  the  cure  might,  equally  as  in  tliose  cases,  have  been  per- 
manent. 

Such,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  probable  account  to 
be  given  of  this  whole  class  of  cures.  And  hence  we  need  not 
wonder  if  they  have  occurred  where  idolatry  has  been  grossest, 
in  the  very  act  of  the  most  flagrant  image  or  relic-worahip;  or 
if  they  have  taken  place  in  heretical  communions,  or  even 
among  the  very  heathen.  For  they  are  not  special  interferences 
on  the  part  of  God  himself  with  those  general  laws  by  which  He 
governs  His  universe,  but  the  actual  consequences  of  those 
laws ;  and  to  hinder  their  occurrence  in  these  particular  cases, 
where  they  have  seemed  to  countenance  what  is  evil,  would 
have  required  a  special  act  of  almighty  power,  would  have  been 
in  each  case  an  actual  miracle.  They  may  be  expected  to  recur 
whenever  feeling  can  be  so  highly  wrougnt  up  as  to  produce  an 
intense  cflbrt  of  the  will,  and  prove  nothing  except  the  existence 
within  the  pei*son  cured  of  a  strong  paroxysm  of  mental  excite- 
ment. 

The  wonderful  recovery,  then,  of  the  Countess  Droste  Vis- 
chering  cannot  be  put  forward  to  any  purpose  in  justification  of 
this  famous  pilgrimage;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  probaUe  that 
even  Romanists,  in  general,  justify  it  to  themselves  on  aiiy  such 
grounds.  Their  feeling  is,  first,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church 
are  advanced  by  such  gatherings ;  and  secondly,  that  the  common 

•  Church  of  the  Fathers,  pp.  80-42,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  dxii.,  pp.  d5S-8. 
Bnty  on  Mitwclen,  pp.  dxxxv.-cxcix. 

t  Although  the  remrd  piid  to  relics  in  the  dftjs  of  St.  Arabroae  h«d  nothing 
idolatrous  in  it,  yet  idolatry  grew  up  so  naturally  out  of  such  regard,  that  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  relic-miracle,  worked  even  at  this  time,  would  have  been  a  sort  of  sane- 
fienie  Hm  wbie^eiit  abuses. 
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herd  of  men  are  incapable  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  must  be 
encouraged  in  superstitions  up  to  the  very  verge  of  idolatry, 
that  they  may  be  religious  at  all.  The  heathen  notion  of  two 
religions,  one  esoteric,  and  the  other  exoteric ;  one  for  the  edu- 
cated few,  the  other  for  the  sensual  and  ignorant  many*,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  such  proceedings  as  that  which  has  here  been 
treated  of.  Whether  the  relic  be  true  or  false,  whedier  the 
people  pey  to  it  due  or  undue  veneration,  whether  the  exhibition 
of  it  be  or  be  not  attended  by  a  vast  train  of  moral  and  physical 
evils,  all  this  is  scarcely  considered  by  them.  They  see  in  the 
gathering,  first,  a  mighty  exhibition  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Uhurch,  calculated  to  intimidate  its  enemies ;  secondly,  a  means 
of  calling  forth  and  exciting  to  the  utmost  tiie  religious  feelings 
of  the  lower  ordera,  of  warming  their  devotion,  and  intensifying 
their  faith.  Beyond  this  they  refuse  to  look.  Or  if  they  look 
at  all,  they  think  that  these  great  advantages  overbalance  and 
reduce  to  insignificance  any  slight  drawl£icks  that  may  be 
attached  to  such  pilgrimages.  They  forget  what  these  draw* 
backs  are;  that  they  are  profanity,  impiety,  imposture,  on  the 
one  side ;  want,  crime,  fanaticism,  idolatiy,  on  the  other. 

If,  however,  this  exhibition  of  what  we  cannot  but  call  a 
sham  relic  was  to  take  place  for  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  or  for  the  excitation  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
masses,  (just  as  revivals  are  held  for  that  purpose  in  America,) 
still,  one  would  have  thought  that  certain  of  tlie  old  abuses 
attaching  to  pilgrimages  might,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  been  avoided,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  at  least  unfor* 
tunate  that  a  collection  of  money,  even  for  so  good  a  puipose 
as  tlie  restoring  and  repairing  of  a  magnificent  but  decayed 
cathedral,  BhouTd  have  been  made  at  the  place  of  gathering. 
Much  more  was  it  objectionable  that  a  *  liberal  contribution  to 
the  suitable  decoration  of  the  cathedral'  should  have  been  re- 
quired as  conditional  to  the  absolution  held  out  to  pilgrims  as 
the  reward  of  their  exertions.  Will  the  Romii^  Church  never 
learn  wisdom  ?  Was  the  lesson  of  the  sixteenth  century  given 
wholly  in  vain?  Is  remission  of  sins  to  be  made,  at  this  day,  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  traffic,  and  the  nineteenth  century  to  have 
(in  Rouge's  words)  its  Fetzch  ?  Surely  this  scandal,  at  least, 
might  have  been  avoided,  if  they  who  planned  the  enterprise 
had  had  the  true  interests  of  Christianity  at  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  was  it  wise,  was  it  Christian,  to  promise 
full  and  free  pardon  on  God's  part,  not  only  to  those  who  sin- 
cerely repented  of  their  sins  and  confessed  them,  imt  also  to  all 
who  fimdy  tntenied  so  to  do  ?    Who  is  diere  among  those  who 

*  Hm  the  author  of  <  Hawkettone*  been  seduced,  by  his  admiration  fbr  Plato,  Into 
an  wproval  of  this  notion  ?  There  are  marked  traces  throughout  that  novel  of  such 
a  b^Heft 
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are  the  deepest  sunk  in  sensuality,  the  most  thoroughly  vicioud 
and  unprincipled,  that  does  not  intend,  some  day  or  other,  to 
repent?  What  is  the  value  of  sucli  intentions,  with  which,  the 
Spanish  proverb  well  says  that  '  hell  is  paved  Y  Or  what  is 
meant  by  promising  pardon  to  them  ?  If  only  that  pardon  will 
be  acconled  supposing  that  they  are  brought  to  good  effect,  the 
announcement  is  a  truism  and  a  deception,  lor  certainly  it 
would  not  be  so  understood ;  if  that  persons  entertaining  the 
mere  intention  are  actually  pardoned  all  their  past  offences, 
what  more  unscriptural  doctnne,  what  more  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  men's  souls?  Men  are  apt  enoii^h  to  encourage 
themselves  in  evil  courses,  and  stifle  the  *  stiu  small  voice '  of 
conscience  within  them,  by  flattering  themselves  that  they  pur- 
pose amendment,  without  being  taught  by  God's  priests  that  to 
intend  repentance  and  confession  is  of  equal  efficacy  towards 
obtaining  pardon  with  repentance  and  confession  themselves. 

Thirdly ;  was  it  not  specially  incumbent  upon  all  those  eccle- 
siastics who  either  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Treves  or  in 
any  way  countenanced  the  attendance  of  persons  belonging  to 
their  flocks  at  the  exhibition  which  there  took  place,  to  impress 
strongly  upon  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  pilgrimage  the 
difference  oetween  proper  regard  for  relics  and  idolatrous  vene- 
ration of  them  ?  If  ever  the  judicious  injunction  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Council  on  this  subject  were  to  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
surely  here  was  the  proper  time  and  place.  Yet  so  shame- 
fully was  this  duty  neglected,  that  (if  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
witnesses  are  to  be  believed)  the  main  and  predominant  feeling 
of  the  crowds  who  filled  the  cathedral  was  absolutely  that  wiu 
which  the  most  debased  of  the  heathen  used  to  regard  their 
sacred  images.  ^  Holy  Coat,  aid  us !  Holy  Coat,  hear  our 
prayers !  Holy  Coat,  jjray  for  us !'  was,  we  are  told,  the  general 
Durthen  of  those  petitions  which  for  seven  weeks  were  bein^ 
offered  by  thousands  of  worshippers,  day  and  night,  around 
the  shrine.  Surely,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  pains  that  were 
taken  to  secure  the  physical  comfort  of  the  pilgrims  while  within 
the  city  walls  had  been  expended  in  preparing  their  moral  and 
spiritual  notions  for  the  scene  they  came  to  act  in,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  such  profanities  to  have  been  uttered.  And 
this  exhibition  of  gross  superstition  and  misbelief  called  forth,  so 
far  as  appears,  neither  rebuke  nor  remonstrance;  no,  nor  any 
alteration  of  plan,  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  who,  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  beheld  and  heard  it.  No  voice  was 
raised  within  the  cathedral  walls  to  check  the  effusion  of  this 
debased  and  unchristian  devotion ;  no  tongue  warned  the  un- 
happy worshippers  against  peril  of  idolatry.  TTie  only  authori- 
tative notice  taken  at  the  time  of  the  censures  put  forth  by 
Protestants  upon  what  was  passing  within  the  catnedral  walIS| 
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was  an  official  injunction  to  all  citizens  and  strangers  *  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  criticism  on  religious  matters  and 
opinions/  Nor  was  any  effort  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  shame 
and  scandal  by  bringing  the  proceedings  speedily  to  a  close* 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  alteration  of  plan  that  can  be  per- 
ceived was  a  prolongation  of  the  period  at  first  fixed  for  the 
exhibition.  The  *  six  weeks '  of  the  original  announcement 
were  extended  in  the  event  to  seven. 

And  now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  doings  ?  The 
result  has  been  a  farther  rent  in  that  which  the  seamless  coat 
typified)  the  one  Catholic  and  ApostoUc  Church  of  Christ.  The 
result  has  been  tiie  secession  of  many  thousands  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Communion  and  the  formation  of  the  (so-called) 
German  Catholic  Church.  Of  this  schism  we  have  now  to  eive 
some  account — ^and  first,  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
has  really  groivn. 

There  has  long  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection.  It 
has  been  mainly  called  into  existence,  fostered,  and  cherished 
by  the  practice  of  that  Chur(:h,  in  two  points,  affecting  the  daily 
comfort  and  happiness  of  individuals  in  their  domestic  relations. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  mixed  marriages, 
t.  e.,  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants — ^the 
second  is,  the  abuse  of  the  confessional.  In  the  former  matter, 
the  claim  of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  all  cases  where  either 
parent  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  shall 
DC  brought  up  in  that  commimion.  This  claim,  never  forgotten, 
sometimes  allowed  to  sleep,  at  others  urged,  often  enforced  by 
the  infliction  of  the  highest  possible  penalty,  suspension  of  the 
offending  parent  fi'om  communion,  has  carried  misery  in  some 
form  or  other  into  thousands  of  famiUes.  Attachments  are 
formed  without  a  thought  of  it,  which  its  very  mention  blights ; 
marriages  are  broken  off  on  its  account;  child  and  parent  are 
set  at  variance  by  it,  for  not  unfrequently  the  daughter  would 
brave  the  anger  or  the  priest,  but  the  parent  is  more  scrupulous. 
In  many  instances,  unheard  of  till  after  marriage,  its  introduc- 
tion then  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  painful  discord,  the 
most  cruel  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
whole  result  is  a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  what  is  thought  a 
vexatious  and  tyrannical  interference  with  the  details  of  domestic 
Ufe  from  which  few  are  fi^ee,  since,  throughout  Germany,  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  are  so  evenly  balanced,  and  so 
intermixed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  which  this  question 
has  not  been  mooted  in  the  case  of  some  one  or  other  of  its 
members. 

The  abuse  of  the  confessional  is  still  more  deeply  felt.  For 
the  details  of  the  system,  as  it  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
M.  Michelet's  recent  work,  *  Du  pretre,  de  la  Femmes  et  de  la 
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Famille/  where  he  will  find  ample  particulars'*^.  It  only  needi 
here  to  be  observed,  that  the  domestic  habits  and  home  tasiet 
of  the  Germans  render  them  infinitely  more  sensible  than  the 
French  can  possibly  be  of  the  particular,  clasa  of  evils  which  an 
complained  of. 

From  these  two  causes  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  discontent 
with  their  Church  has  long  been  prevalent  among  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics  of  Germany.  All  ranks^  except  perhaps  the  very  lowest, 
have  been  more  or  less  infected  wiUi  it.  Meanwhile,  side  by 
side  with  this  feeling,  and  completely  independent  of  it,  has 
grown  up  a  contempt  for  die  more  indefensible  parts  of  the 
Romish  system,  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  the  vulgar 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  absolution,  intercession  of  saints,  &c. 
This  has  been  the  effect  partly  of  the  progress  of  rationalism, 
partly  of  the  gradual  advance  of  real  and  genuine  enlightenment. 
This  feeling,  no wever,  has  been  confined  to  the  more  educated 
classes,  but  among  them  it  is,  so  to  speak,  universal. 

Hence  it  was  widi  much  dissatisfaction,  and  indeed  disgust,  that 
the  educated  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  beheld  the  strange 
scene  exhibited  to  wondering  Europe  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Trdves,  They  felt  it  a  sort  of  insult  that  a  German  dty 
should  have  been  selected  for  such  a  gathering,  and  a  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace  that  Germans  should  have  formed  the  vast 
majority  of  tiie  worshippers.  They  looked  upon  iliemselves  as 
made  tSiereby  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tliese  feelings  would 
have  found  any  vent  in  action,  much  less  that  they  would  have 
given  rise  to  any  important  movement,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
voice  of  a  smgle  man. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1844,  while  the  banner  of  the  cross 
still  waved  from  the  highest  point  of  the  august  Cathedral,  and 
the  pilgrims  still  thronged  in  undiminished  numbers  to  behold 
and  touch  tlie  wonder-working  garment,  the  famous  address  of 
^  John  Ronge,  Catholic  priest,*  startled  tlie  ear  of  Germany.  As 
a  literary  composition,  this  document  has,  we  think,  been  much 
overrated;  it  is  very  overstrained  praise  to  compare  it  to  the 
spirit-stirring  harangues  of  Martin  Luther.  Its  chief  merits 
were,  first,  that  it  was  well-timed;  and  secondly,  that  it  touched 
those  secret  chords  to  which  the  German  mmd  most  readily 
responds,  by  its  appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  their  nationality. 
Certainly  it  was  eminently  successful.  It  excited  universal 
attention.  Every  copy  of  the  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared 
was  bought  up  witliin  a  few  days.     The  thousand  provincial 


•  W^e  hope  in  our  next  number  to  be  able  to  review  this  but  too  oelebratod  book. 
We  would  not  advocate  any  abuse,  but  we  must  respectfully  dech'ne  to  accept 
M.  Michelet's  aneverations  as  infallible  evidence  of  that  abuse  of  tiie  Coofenooil 
against  which  he  so  vehemently  declaims.  ..^Ed. 
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papers  with  which  Germany  teems,  one  and  all  transferred  it 
entire  to  their  columns.  This  was  far  from  satisiying  the 
popular  demand,  it  was  therefore  reprinted  separately,  and  in 
this  shape  circulated  by  thousands ;  it  became  the  one  absorb- 
ing topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  Germanic  empire.  It 
gave  birth  to  a  host  of  pamphlets — it  called  forth  addresses  on 
all  sides — ^presently  it  began  to  produce  movements* 

First,  at  Scheidenmuhl,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  wliere  the 
priest  and  a  section  of  his  congregation  were  fully  prepared  by 
previous  feeling  for  a  change,  secession  openly  began.  The 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  disclaimed;  me  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  public  worship,  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  and  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  were 
denounced;  and  service  in  the  German  tongue,  together  with 
communion  in  both  kinds,  was  at  once  commenced.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  chamcteristic  enough  of  the  nation,  The  Ger- 
man mmd  never  acts  on  sudden  impulses,  but  requires  time 
deliberately  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  under- 
stand, what  it  is  about.  At  length,  in  February  of  this  year,  four 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  address,  and  more  than  three 
since  the  first  secession  under  Czerski,  at  Scheidenmuhl,  burst 
forth  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Roman  Catholic  Germany  the  smothered  discontent.  In. 
the  course  of  that  one  month  congregations  were  formed  and 
confessions  of  faith  put  forth  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia; 
at  Dresden,  tlie  metropolis  of  Saxony ;  at  Leipsic,  the  second 
city  in  that  kingdom;  at  Wiesbaden,  Offenbach,  Worms,  Elber- 
field,  and  at  various  other  towns  of  less  note  and  consequence. 
Next,  Berlin  caught  the  infection,  then  Magdeburg,  Brunswick, 
Coblentz,  Cologne ;  more  recently  Dants^ig,  Stuttgart,  Bremen, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Posen.  At  the  present  moment,  except 
in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover,  where  the  new  schism  is 
not  tolerated,  there  is  certainly  not  a  city,  scarcely  a  town  of 
any  importance,  in  which  a  secession  has  not  taken  place. 
What  tne  number  of  the  scceders  may  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
calculate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
numbers  that  their  strength  lies,  but  in  their  wide  diffusion,  in 
their  independent  origin,  in  their  superior  station  for  the  most 
part,  and  in  tlieir  zeal  and  earnestness.  They  may  not  equal 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  nominally  Roman  Catholic  population 
which  has  not  seceded,  still  they  are  a  formidable  body,  and 
have  well  deserved  the  attention  which  they  have  attracted  on 
the  part  of  Prince,  and  Pope,  and  Emperor,  of  the  press  abroad 
and  at  home,  of  thinking  men  in  general,  and  now  at  length  of 
the  British  public. 

A  German  Catholic  Church  !  A  reformed  Church,  not  Lu- 
theran nor  Calvintst,  but  Catholic !  C'atholicism  without  the 
Pope  1    These  are  high  sounding  phrases.    It  behoves  us,  how- 
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eveTi  not  to  be  deceived  by  words,  but  to  examine  into  the  facta 
of  the  case,  and  see  how  far  the  words  are  justified. 

WUl  then  this  new  society,  which  claims  to  itself  the  proud 
title  of  German  Catholic  Church,  will  this  body  be  either  Catho- 
lic, or  a  Church  at  all  ?  Will  it  be  anything  more  than  a  loose 
confederacy  of  schismatics,  united  by  the  single  bond  of  hostility 
to  Rome  ?  Will  not  its  Catholicity  be  pure  Protestantism,  and 
Protestantism  of  the  extremest  kind  ?  Will  it  be,  in  any  respect, 
superior  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangehcal  Churcn,  or 
half  a  hundred  so-called  churches,  which  human  efforts  have, 
from  time  to  time,  created  only  to  sink,  after  a  few  years  or  a 
few  centuries,  into  decay  ?  To  give  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  must  consult  the  documents  put  forth  by  the  seceders,  as 
authentic  declarations  of  their  sentiments. 

And  first,  with  r^ard  to  doctrine,  what  chance  is  there  of  the 
Catholic  faith  being  maintained,  if  the  creeds  be  discarded,  and 
such  a  document  as  the  following  substituted  for  them  ? 

"  I  belieye  in  God  the  Father,  who  by  his  Almighty  Word 
created  the  world,  and  rules  it  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  love. 

"  I  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  holy,  universal  Christian 
Church,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in  Ufe  everlasting. 
Amen." 

Yet  this  was  adopted,  as  the  symbol  of  their  faith,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  held  at 
Leipsic  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  March  in  the  present  year : 
an  assembly  at  which  were  present  deputies  from  Osnaburg, 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Brunswick,  Chemnitz,  Dresden,  Elberfield,  Hil- 
desheim,  Leipsic,  Magdeburg,  and  Offenbach ;  and  where  Dah- 
len,  Liegnitz,  Ulerseburg,  Nauen,  Ochatz,  Penig,  Wiesbaden, 
Worms,  and  Zschoppau,  were  also  represented*  It  is  true  that 
the  decisions  of  that  Assembly  were  not  even  professedly  defini- 
tive ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  a  better  form  of  creed 
may  eventually  prevail.  Would  that  for  "  possible,'*  we  could 
write  **  probable  !  "     But  we  cannot. 

Three  forms  of  creed  have  been  proposed ;  first,  the  Nicene, 
more  or  less  modified:  secondly,  the  Apostles' ;  thirdly,  such  a 
form  as  the  declarati^  adopted  at  Leipsic.  In  favour  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  are  the  congregations  of  Berlin,  Scheidenmiihl, 
Elberfield,  Unna,  Thorn,  and  Hildesheim;  in  favour  of  the 
Apostles',  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  Leipsic  only;  in  favour  of  a 
declaration  similar  to  that  which  the  General  Assembly  adopted, 
all  the  rest.  Numbers,  therefore,  even  at  the  outset,  were  against 
the  advocates  of  the  more  ancient  and  stricter  forms ;  but,  besides 
numbers,  they  had  to  contend  with  two  yet  more  formidable 
foes — Progress,  and  Ronge  himself.  Progress,  ever  potent,  has 
in  no  case  such  terrible  might  as  in  a  popular  religious  move- 
ment; reformations  of  such  a  character  necessarily  proceed  to 
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tiie  most  desperate  extremes,  and  generally  go  beyond  even  the 
utmost  point  that  was  thought  desirable  at  first  by  any  of  those  en- 
gaged in  them.  And  Ronge's  influence  is  by  no  means  despi- 
cable. He  is  not,  indeed,  a  hero— certainly  not  a  Luther — but 
«till  he  is  the  man  of  the  most  energy  that  the  movement  has 
as  yet  produced.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  its  Luther.  There  ia 
none  to  rival  him.  The  mild  Czerski,  like  the  mild  Melancthon, 
will  be  forced  to  yield,  and  own  the  supremacy  of  the  stronger 
spirit.  Ronge's  bias  will  become  the  bias  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, and  his  creed  will  be  the  Confession  of  the  Church.  But 
his  creed  is  the  creed  of  Leipsic,  which  is  but  slightly  modi- 
fied from  the  form  first  put  forward  by  the  congregation  of  Breslau 
under  his  guidance*.  Whatever  changes  men  future  General 
Assemblies  may  make,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  movement  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  increased  stringency. 

Even,  however,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  and  the  original 
wish  of  the  congregation  of  Leipsic,  or  the  desire  of  Berlin  and 
Scheidenmiihl,  ultimately  prevail,  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  being  secure.  Leipsic,  while  '  adopting  the  apos- 
tolic confession  of  faith  as  its  own,'  was  careful  to  observe,  that 
it  'found  no  ground  for  separation  or  condemnation  in  any  dif- 
ferent explanations  and  understandings  of  its  meaning.'  And 
the  seceders  of  Berlin  and  Scheidenmiihl,  not  only  by  their 
rejection  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  open  the  door  to  all  those 
heresies  which  that  confession  was  framed  to  exclude,  but,  by 
mutilating  and  altering  the  Nicene  formf,  which  they  pretend  to 
accept,  proclaim  tlieir  disagreement  with  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
the  very  act  of  professing  an  adherence  to  it.  Thus,  at  the  best, 
Catholicism  will  suffer  grievously;  and,  in  all  probability,  that 
loose  vague  form  of  belief  will  be  permanently  adopted,  which 
was  quoted  at  length  above.  The  German  Catholic  Church 
will  then  have  adopted  for  its  creed  a  formula  which  every  here- 
tic that  ever  lived,  Arian,  Sabellian,  Nasstorian,  Monophysite, 
Socinian,  might  equally  with  the  orthodox  subscribe.  How, 
without  farther  safeguard  than  this,  the  Catholic  faith  will  fare 
in  this  Catholic  community,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate. 

Nor  are  the  Catholic  polity  or  discipline  to  be  maintained. 
The  formal  basis  of  the  new  church  is  Congregationalism.    The 

*  It  ran  thus: — 

'  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c.  (as  in  (he  confession  adopted.) 

*  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  by  his  teaching,  his  life,  and  his  death, 
redeemed  us  from  sin  and  slavery. 

*  I  believe  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  earth,  in  a  holy  general  Christian 
Church,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  life  everlasting.     Amen.' 

•f  Doth  reject  the  word  Catholic,  using,  instead  of  it,  universal.  That  of 
ScneidcnmUhi  substitutes  for  *  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,*  the  expression 
*  being  of  one  nature  and  essence.'  Tltat  of  Berlin  omits  the  clauses,  *  whose  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end,*  *thc  Lord  and  Gi\cr  of  life,'  <who  spake  by  the  prophets,' and 
'  I  acknoi^ ledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 

H   H 
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congregations  are  to  '  resume  their  ancient  privilege  of  electing 
freely  their  own  pastors  and  elders' — ^these  latter  being  acknow- 
ledged laymen,  formed  after  the  pattern  invented  by  John  Cal- 
vin.    The  pastors,  or  ministers,  are  to  be  '  inducted  into  their 
office  by  the  congregation.'     No  consecration  or  ordination  is 
made  necessary.     Insulated  flocks  are,  indeed,  *not  restricted 
from  retaining  Christian  usages ;'  and  Ronge  himself,  (we  are 
told,)  in  conjunction  with  certain  other  priests,  imposed  hands 
and  pronounced  a  form  of  consecration  in  the  case  of  three  can- 
didates for  orders  at  Breslau,  in  May  of  this  year.     But  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  a  spirit  to  throw  off,  altogether, 
such  usages  as  *  hierarchical.'      The  congregation  of  Leipsic 
declared  itself  openly,  from  the  first,  against  anything  like  minis- 
terial ordination,  requiring  that  in  the  induction  by  the  congre- 
gation  put  in  its    room,  *  everything  should  be  avoided  that 
would  recall  the  sacramental  meaning  of  the  Roman  consecra- 
tion to  priesthood,  or  could  serve  as  a  foundation  for  hierarchy.' 
And  the  whole  spirit  of  the  movement  is  so  decidedly  ultra-Pro- 
testant, and  anti-hierarchical,  that  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
the  Presbyterianism  at  present  advocated  by  Ronge  completely 
laid  aside,  and  the  freest  Congregationalism  established.    There 
is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  General  Assembly  to  hinder 
this,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  members  are  to  be  laymen.  Of 
course  Episcopacy  is  wholly  unthought  of,  and,  indeed,  is  as- 
sumed to  be  unapostolic  and  unchristian. 

Under  such  a  system  of  church  polity,  discipline  was  out  of 
the  question.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a  simple  declaration  of 
agreement  with  the  form  of  faith  recognised  by  the  congregation 
constitutes  membership.  Moral  unfitness  is  to  exclude  no  one. 
Even  in  matters  of  faith,  '  any  divergence  in  the  reception  or 
exposition  of  the  substance  of  faith  is  not  admitted  to  constitute 
motives  for  separation  or  condemnation.'  Private  confession, 
absolution,  prescribed  fasts,  even  all  church  festivals  are 
abolished ;  posture,  and  everything  outward,  during  Divine  ser- 
vice, is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual ;  except,  indeed, 
that  usages  conducive  to  superstition  (crossing  and  bowing  ?)  are 
prohibited.  In  all  respects,  tlie  freest  scope  is  given  to  indivi- 
dual judgment,  fancy,  caprice,  in  all  matters  whether  of  faith  or 
conduct;  and  discipline,  which  in  other  churches  has  been 
allowed  to  slumber,  in  this  is  formally  renounced.  There  is  to 
be  no  hierarchy,  no  priesthood,  no  power  of  the  keys,  no  excom- 
munication, no  absolution,  no  round  of  fast  and  festival,  and  (if 
We  mistake  not)  no  daily  common  prayer.  How  far  the  title  of 
Catholic  will  suit  a  church  so  constituted,  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine. 

But  are  we  right  in  granting  them  the  name  of  Church  at  all  ? 
In  other  words,   is  it  competent  on  any  number  of  private 
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Christians,  who  may  at  any  time  choose  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  parish  churches  and  from  the  direction  of  their  author- 
ized teachers,  and  to  unite  and  form  themselves  into  a  congrega- 
tion in  any  place, — ^is  it  competent  on  them  to  establish  and  erect 
a  Church  f  This  is  the  assumption  universally  made  by  these 
German  Catholics  in  their  confessions  or  their  acts.  *  We,  the 
undersigned,  have  resolved  from  free  choice  and  inward  con- 
viction to  establish  a  Christian  Catholic  Church,'  is  the  plain 
declaration  of  them  of  Kreugnach.  *We  hereby  constitute 
ourselves  into  a  Christian,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  say 
tliey  of  Elberfield.  And  if  others  speak  more  modestly  of 
forming  themselves  into  congregations  or  communities,  yet  all 
assume  the  perfect  right  and  power  of  a  certain  number  of  such 
congregations  to  unite  and  form  a  new  Catholic  Church. 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least  notion  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  such  a  work ;  they  speak  as  if  it  lay  as  much  within 
the  compass  of  individual  exertion  as  the  formation  of  a  scientific 
association,  a  club,  or  a  railway  company.  Without  any  bishops, 
with  the  adhesion  of  not  a  dozen  ordained  priests,  without  any 
movement  of  the  population  en  masse  anywhere,  without  even 
anything  like  a  congregational  movement  m  a  single  instance,  a 
church  is  to  be  formed,  a  new  church  is  to  be  set  up  by  men,  by 
men  not  even  claiming  miraculous  powers  or  a  divine  commission ; 
but  plain,  simple,  private  Christians,  acting  confessedly  as  their 
own  reason,  or  fancy,  or  passion  impels  them.  And  this  is  not, 
as  might  be  thought,  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  lan^age.  They  do 
really  purpose  an  entirely  new  society,  wholly  different  from  and 
unconnected  witli  any  existing  portion  of  the  actual  Church  of 
Christ ;  singular  in  its  creeds,  forms,  governments,  principles ; 
repudiating  the  very  notion  of  descent  or  derivation  from  any 
branch  of  the  ancient  stock ;  a  thing  apart  from  it,  and  so  un- 
fettered by  its  decisions,  and  free  to  discard  its  practices.  This 
is  the  idea  vrith  which  their  minds  are  possessed,  and  which  they 
are  seeking  to  carry  out  in  act.  They  seem  absolutely  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  can  be  but  one  Church,  that  which  Christ 
founded,  that  which  was  built  on  the  Apostles,  that  which  de- 
scends from  them ;  that  which.  However  divided  for  a  time  by  dif- 
ferences on  minor  matters,  and  yet  more  by  misunderstanding 
and  misstatement,  is  still  in  reality  one;  one  in  faith,  so  far  as 
vital  truths  are  concerned ;  one  in  government ;  one  in  descent, 
one,  to  a  great  extent,  in  ritual  and  ceremonies.  They  seem 
never  to  have  understood  that  a  Church  is  a  divine  society, 
divine  in  its  objects,  means,  powers,  economy,  authority ; 
and  therefore  requires  to  have  a  divine  founder,  even  God 
himself 

What  finally  are  the  prospects  of  this  new  schism  ?  In  spite 
of  all  these  diversities  in  the  several  cdnfessions  at  first  put  forth, 
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which  struck  such  alarm  into  the  friends  of  the  movement,  and 
made  them  fear  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  a  union  of  mate- 
rials so  discordant  *y  a  general  agreement  has  been  with  little 
difficulty  effected ;  a  form  of  Church  polity,  a  Creed,  a  Liturgy, 
Articles,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  outward  framework  of 
a  Church,  has  been  set  up,  the  work  has  gone  smoothly  on,  all 
has  been  concord  and  unanimity^.  A  structure  has  been  formed 
admitting  of  indefinite  expansion,  expansion  progresses,  new 
congregations  start  up  on  every  side,  in  their  old  seats  the  num- 
ber of  the  seceders  increases  rapidlv.  Every  tongue  is  asking 
what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  We  shall  attempt  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

For  many  years,  we  doubt  not,  expansion  will  proceed  favour- 
ably. The  deep-seated  and  widelv  prevalent  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  tne  Romish  Church,  the  soreness  engendered  by 
its  rigour  in  the  matter  of  the  mixed  marriages,  the  increasing 
sense  of  the  intolerable  evil  attaching  to  the  confessional,  not 
only  when  abused  but  even  when  most  purely  administered  on 
the  principles  at  present  authorized,  the  disgust  at  the  revival 
among  them  of  all  the  grossest  errors  and  worst  corruptionB  of 
Popery,  will  detach  by  degrees  the  great  bulk  of  the  educated 
classes  from  that  communion,  and  omige  them  to  take  refuse  in 
this  new  Church,  in  Lutheranism,  or  in  infidelity.  But  infidelity 
is  not  likely,  in  this  age  especially,  to  find  many  votaries,  and 
Lutheranism  is  altogether  effete  and  dead ;  while  the  new  schism, 
having  that  life  and  ener^  which  belongs  to  every  sect  at  the 
outset,  and  appealing  besides  by  its  very  name  to  tneir  nation- 
ality, and  retaining  moreover  the  appellation  of  Catholic,  will  be 
possessed  of  attractions,  that  under  any  circumstances  it  would 
DC  difficult  to  resist,  and  so  will  undoubtedly  absorb  the  mass  of 
the  discontented.  Many,  too,  will  in  all  probability  come  over  to 
it  from  Lutheranism,  reading  it  as  a  new  and  superior  deve- 
lopment of  the  same  spirit,  as  an  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  age,  as  a  second  and  better 
reformation.  And  thus  it  will  make  progress  for  a  time.  Still 
on  the  mass  of  the  population,  on  the  poorer  classes,  on  the  arti- 
sans in  towns,  on  the  agricultural  labourers  over  the  country,  we 
cannot  think  that  it  will  ever  make  any  great  impression.  They 
feel  far  less  than  the  higher  orders  the  annoyance  arising  out  of 
the  mixed-marriage  question,  and  the  evils  of  the  confessional ; 
they  are  not  in  any  degree  shocked  by  the  recent  revival  of  super- 
stitious practices.  Iu>r  them  the  new  church  will  possess  no 
charms ;  over  them  it  will  obtain,  we  prophesy,  small  influence. 
It  wUl  never  become  the  religion  of  the  German  nation ;  we 
doubt  its  even  obtaining  the  preponderance  in  a  single  state. 

*  Laing,  p.  $8. 
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And  when  the  first  period  of  excitement  is  gone  by ;  when 
opposition  from  without  has  become  less  active,  and  the  necessity 
of  mtemal  union  less  pressing;  when  the  reaction  which  belongs 
to  all  such  sudden  bursts  of  zeal  and  energy  occurs;  when,  later 
than  this,  men  begin  to  examine  and  criticise  what  has  been  done ; 
what  is  there  then  to  prevent  a  total  disruption  of  the  body,  what 
is  there  to  hinder  it  from  falling  into  a  thousand  pieces  ?  Scripture, 
interpreted  according  to  the  fancy  of  each  individual,  is  the 
sole  authoritative  standard  of  belief  or  practice  set  up  by  these 
German  Catholics.  Antiquity,  Catholicity,  consent  of  writers, 
they  utterly  disregard ;  tradition  they  will  not  hear  of ; 
cecumenical  councils  have  no  weight  with  them ;  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,  is  their  cry,  as  *  each  enlightened,  pious  Christian 
understands  its  meaning.'  What  is  there,  then,  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  belief,  we  say  not  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
but  on  the  part  of  any  single  portion  of  it?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  the  congregations  from  iiinnin^  at  their  will  into  any  and 
every  variety  of  heresy  ?  The  general  confession  of  faith  is  far 
too  vague  to  hinder  them,  even  if  that  could  be  binding.  But  it 
comes  to  them  with  no  authority ;  it  is  simply  the  expression  of 
the '  consciousness  of  a  particular  period'  (Conf.  of  Leipsic) ;  and 
the  congregations,  as  they  believe  themselves  grown  more  en- 
lightened, will  discard  or  alter  it.  Ronge's  influence,  while  he 
lives,  may  do  much  to  give  some  unity  to  his  Church ;  but  if 
the  prestige  of  Luther's  name  has  failed  to  secure  a  continuance 
to  his  doctrines,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  new  reformer 
will  be  more  fortunate.  Eventually  the  several  congregations 
will  either  fall  asunder  on  account  of  difference  of  benef,  or  the 
German  Catholic  Church  will  be  but  anoth/er  name  for  in- 
differentism. 

Ardently,  then,  as  we  desire  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  hopefully  as  we  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  a  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  ultra-popery 
that  produced  the  exhibition  at  Treves,  yet  it  is  not  from  efforts 
such  as  Ronge's  that  we  can  expect  any  good  to  follow,  except 
perhaps  indirectly.  As  the  mignty  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  awoke  a  reforming  spirit  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
itself,  and  produced  that  correction  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
which  was  one  great  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Synod  of  Trent,  so  tnis  new  schism  may  lead  possibly  to 
similar  results,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  special  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  leading  to  a  removal  of  them.  It  is  thus  that 
good  may  be  brought  out  of  evil,  and  the  way  paved  for  that 
ultimate  reunion  of  Christendom  for  which  so  many  hearts  now 
long,  so  many  voices  daily  pray.  Self-purification  is  the  one 
thing  needed ;  and  that  is  needed,  not  by  one  branch  only^  but 
more  or  less  by  all.     Let  each  reform  its  own  abuses,  amend  its 
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own  errors,  repent  of  its  own  sins ;  and  then  it  will  be  given  to 
each  to  see  more  and  more  the  good  that  is  in  the  remainder, 
till  at  length  all  will  be  drawn  together  by  the  strong  cords  of 
love,  and  general  intercommunion  will  be  re-established.  Sects 
and  schisms  would  not  long  resist  a  united  Church  Catholic ; 
and  so  Christendom  would  be  at  one  again. 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  a 
general  outline  of  the  events,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  volumes 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  our  own  comments  and 
arguments,  than  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  critique  of  the 
works  themselves.  It  is  in  the  events,  not  in  the  writers,  tliat 
we  feel  and  would  encourage  an  interest.  Indeed,  of  the  threo 
works  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  mention,  one  only — 
Mr.  Laing's  Notes — possesses  any  claims  as  a  literary  production. 
The  others  pretend  to  be  no  more  than  simple  repositories  of 
facts.  Mr.  Laing's  book  is  amusing,  lively,  and  spirited,  pleasant 
reading  in  its  way,  certainly,  but  rather  more  remarkable  for 
startling  assertion  than  convincing  argument.  We  subjoin  a  few 
specimens,  which  will  show  at  once  the  peculiarity  of  which  we 
speak  and  the  bias  of  the  writer: — 

1.  *The  establishment  and  endowment,  by  the  State,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  is  the  great  question  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'     (Preface,  p.  iii.) 

2.  *  Christianity,  after  passing  through  fifteen  centuries  of 
superstition,  one  of  reform,  one  of  infidelity,*  (the  seventeenth,) 
'  and  one  of  indifference,  has  reached  an  age  in  which  these  are 
all  blended.'  (p.  1.) 

3.  *  That  noblest  of  all  documents  which  any  Christian  Church 
can  produce,  the  Protest  of  the  37b*  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland'  (p.  14.) 

4.  *  The  Church  in  its  real  scriptural  meaning  of  a  body  of 
doctrine  delivered  to  man  in  the  Gospels.'  (p.  104.) 

5.  '  If  the  principle  of  a  holiness  in  things  is  retained,  tlie 
legitimate  sequence  or  deduction  is  image-worship.'  (p.  115.) 

6.  *  It  ii^  not  improbable  that,  in  Christianity,  there  will  be,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  only  two  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.'  (p.  117.) 

From  these  passages  our  readers  will  readily  gather  that 
Mr.  Laing  is  a  member  of  the  Free  or  New  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  that  he  has  very  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of 
Apostolic  Christianity,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  reUpion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  legitimate  inference,  and  the  religious 
prospects  of  the  Christian  world,  as  well  as  a  wonderful  power 
of  prescience,  enabling  him  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the 
relative  importance  of  all  the  questions  that  will  agitate  the 
nineteenth  century  before  one-half  of  it  has  elapsed.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  the  object  of  his  work  is  to  show,  by  a  considera- 
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tion  of  these  late  events  in  Germany,  the  impolicy  of  any  State 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland,  a  subject 
into  which,  as  we  recently  discussed  it,  we  cannot  now  afford  to 
follow  him.  We  recommend  his  book  to  our  readers  as  the 
liveliest  and  most  entertaining  work  on  the  subject  which  we 
have  met  with ;  we  do  not  think  we  need  warn  them  against  its 
tendency  and  deductions. 


Abt.  II. — The  Iliads  of  Homer y  Prince  of  Poets.  Done  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  by  George  Chapman.  With  intro^ 
duction  and  notes  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
2  vols.     1843. 

The  practice  of  reprinting  the  works  of  our  old  masters  of 
poetical  translation,  has  become  auite  the  order  of  the  day. 
"  Fairfax's  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  '  formed  one  of  the  earliest 
issues  of  Mr.  Knight's  Weekly  Volume.  The  number  of  those 
who  prefer  the  Tate  and  Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms  to  that 
by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  is  now  incalculably  small.  May's 
Lucan  has  not,  indeed,  reappeared,  probably  because  the  Pharsa- 
lic  itself  is  so  little  cared  about ;  but  the  curious  in  such  matters 
now  turn  to  him  rather  than  to  Rome.  Even  the  doggrel  quat- 
rains of  Hobbes'  Homer  have  now,  we  believe,  been  dragged  to 
light,  clothed  in  modern  type,  and  cased  in  modem  binding,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  newly-elected  member  for  Southwark  : 
and  who  knows  but  that  some  day  a  zealous  *  laudator  temporis 
acti,'  may  brush  the  dust  from  Ogilby's  neglected  folios,  and  re- 
solve upon  reproducing  his  Travestie  of  the  Tale  of  Troy  divine, 
'  in  hot-pressed  twelves  '  ? 

This  order  of  the  day,  like  others  of  its  class,  is  not  always 
very  carefully  executed.  Before  it  came  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized, men  took  pains  in  complying  with  its  requisitions :  they 
knew  they  were  more  or  less  making  an  experiment,  and 
did  not  wish  to  damage  their  prospect  of  success  by  any  fault 
on  their  part :  in  a  word,  they  worked  rather  for  critical  than  for 
popular  readers.  Now,  however,  things  are  altered.  The  task 
of  supplying  reprints  has  become  a  piece  of  routine :  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  performed  in  a  routine  way.  What  was 
formerly  hand-work,  the  result  of  infinite  labour,  is  now 
*'  knocked  off"  in  a  very  short  time,  and  adds  one  more  to 
the  triumphs  of  machinery.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the 
appetite  of  the  many  is  satisfied  for  the  time,  or  stimulated  to  a 
further  demand,  the  few  begin  to  be  discontented :  they  com- 
plain that  they  are  now  put  off  with  a  very  meagre  provision  of 
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that  which  they  could  foimerly  have  in  plenty,  and  enjoy  all  to 
themselves  :  and  they  sigh  in  vain  for  the  acutencss  ana  erudi- 
tion of  a  Gifford,  while  glancing  over  such  notes  as  those  of 
Dr.  Taylor. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  the  tastes  of  the  few,  or^ 
indeed,  to  anything  beyond  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject :  yet  this  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer  does  not 
please  us.  The  first  question  is,  why  have  we  the  Iliad  alone^ 
without  its  companion  ?  Even  the  subordinate  position  assigned 
to  the  latter  in  Hobbes'  curious  title-page  "  Homer's  Iliad,  to 
which  is  added  Homer's  Odysses,"  would  be  better  than  such  a 
total  divorce  h,  vinculo  matrimonii.  What  strikes  us  next  is  the 
incomplete  manner  in  which  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  edited. 
Why  IS  not  the  poem  given  with  all  its  appointments  as  Chap* 
man  wrote  it  ?  Why  are  we  ti-eated  in  Dr.  Taylor's  rather  su- 
perficial preface,  to  a  few  fragments  only,  of  the  author's  addresses 
to  the  reader  ?  We  are  told  that  the  *  poetic  address  in  the  first 
edition  was  in  the  subsequent  editions  changed  into  a  Preface  ia 
plain  prose.'  (p.  8.)  It  may  be  said  that,  as  it  is  not  the  first 
edition  which  is  reprinted,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
'poetic  address;'  but   then  where  is   the  'Preface  m  plain 

Erose  ? '  Of  this  not  a  morsel  is  given  :  yet  what  could  have 
een  easier  than  to  reprint  it  entire  /  Why  take  the  trouble  of 
republishing  the  book  at  all,  and  then  hesitate  at  a  few  pages  ? 
We  do  not  happen  to  have  the  original  edition  now  before  us,  or 
we  should  wish  to  see  whether  Chapman's  notes  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  Of  course  in  the  absence  of  duect  evidence  we  are 
bound  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion :  still  a  note  in  the  last  page 
of  Vol.  L,  makes  us  suspect  that  some  editorial  oUovofMa  may  nave 
been  practised.  It  runs  thus: — *  yeomen.  Chapman  declares 
that  he  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ''  plebeians. ' '  What  can 
induce  the  editor  not  to  allow  Chapman  to  tell  us  this  in  his  own 
words?  Is  it  an  egotistical  desire  to  say  as  much  as  he  possibly 
can  ?— or  is  it  a  peculiar  preference  of  the  oratio  obliqua,  to  the 
oratio  recta,  as  a  matter  of  taste  ?  Any  way,  straw  though  it 
be,  it  serves  to  show  how  the  wind  blows :  it  makes  us  distrust 
Dr.  Taylor  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  other  reason  for  sup- 
posing him  wrong.  Our  last  complaint  respects  his  own  notes, 
which  we  cannot  think  satisfactory.  Taking  them  generally, 
they  are  a  mere  announcement  of  what  everybody  knows, — 
everybody  at  least,  who  is  Ukely  to  take  up  a  book  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Either  there  should  have  been  more  done,  and 
a  really  useful  commentary  provided,  illustrating  the  state  of 
the  language  to  some  purpose,  or  the  editor  should  have  spared 
his  labour  altogether,  and  taken  the  course  since  adopted  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  his  Fairfax's  *  Tasso,'  reissuing  the  work  in  its  primi- 
tive form  without  note  or  pqo^n^ent  of  his  own.   As  it  is,  expect- 
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ations  are  raiseil  only  to  be  disappointed^  and  criticism  is  pro- 
voked where  it  might  easily  have  .been  avoided.      How,  for 
instance,  can  we  thank  Dr.  Taylor  for  such  a  series  of  com* 
ments  as  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Book  III.,  (p.  80.)  '•JVay'd, 
*  frightened,'  ^umuffer^d, '  insufferable,'  'either  s,  *  each  other's,' 
^thankless,  *  disagreeable,'   ^allaw%  *  desired,'  ^off  men's  eyes, 
literally  *  a  man  can  see  no  further  than  he  can  throw  a  stone,' 
forlorn f  *  destitute.' '     Here  out  of  seveti  notes,  all  save  one  are 
absdutely  trivial ;  and  that  one  (note  f )  contains  a  blunder.  The 
line  is,  *  A  darkness  letting  down  that  blinds  a  stone's  cast  off 
men's  eyes  :'  taken  as  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  wish,  *  off'  being  con- 
nected with  'men's  eyes,'  and  consequently  'a  stone's  cost'  being 
the  accusative  upon  '  blinds,'  it  may  well  appear  to  require  the  sub- 
joined explanation  :  the  sense,  however,  if  we  read  it  as  though 
printed  '  which  blinds,  a  stone's  cast  off,  men's  eyes,'  is  simple 
enough,  meaning,  '  takes  away  the  power  of  sient  beyond  the 
distance  of  a  stone's  cast,'— or  as  Hobbes  properly  enough  gives 
it, '  to  a  stone's  cast  limiteth  the  eyes.'     We  are  not  taking  an 
isolated  specimen.     The  very  next  page  informs  us  that  Ho  stay' 
is  '  used  in  the  active  sense  for  to  stop : '  a  piece  of  very  needless 
information  at  the  best,  this  sense  being  common  enough  in  mo- 
dern writing,  and  here  absolutely  inappUcable.  The  Greek  is,  ouit 
av  in  fAiivtiui  a^ntpi^ov  Msvixaov^  which  snows  that  when  Chapman 
says  '  O  wretch  !  not  dare  to  stay  weak  Menelaus  ! '  he  means, 
'  not  dare  to  wait  for.'     The  charge  against  the  Editor's  labour 
then  divides  itself  into  two  heads ;  one  comprehending  mere  in- 
anity, the  other  positive  error.    The  first  involves  not  only  cases 
where  no  explanation  at  all  was  needed, — viz.,  'thankless,'  quoted 
as  above, — -but  also  others,  which  having  been  explained  once, 
might  have  been  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader.     It 
was  very  right  to  observe,  as  is  done  in  the  Preface,  (p.  21,) 
that  one  of  Chapman's  'prominent  peculiarities '  is  the  use  of 
the  past  participle  for  the  habitual  adjective  ('unvalued'  for  'in- 
valuable ; '  '  unconquered '  for  '  unconcjuerable ; '  'unquenched' 
for  '  unquenchable,'  &c.)  :  but  this  notice  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient.    There  was  no  sort  of  occasion  to  explain  the  very  word 
'unvalued '  in  the  first  page,  of  Book  I.^  (p.  26,)  '  unmeasured,' 
(p.  62,)  '  unreproved,'  (p.  74,)  '  unsuffered,'  (p.  80,)  '  unstaid/ 
(p.  83):  still  less  '  unvalued  *  again,  (p.  141).     Confining  our- 
selves to  these  141  pages,  we  shall  find  abundant  instances  of  a 
similar  kind.  'Contment,'  is  explained,  pp.  31,  81 :  'empery,'  pp. 
32,  65 :  '  wreck,'  verb  and  noun,  pp.  38,  60,  81,  139  :  '  affect,' 
substantive,  pp.  32,  69  :  'secure,'  pp.  39,  131 :  ' crown,'  in  the 
sense  of  consummation,  pp.  63,  59 :  'mpe,  rapture,'  pp.  56,  92, 
128,  129,  138:  '  duke,' pp.  65,  109:  'brave,^  substantive,  pp. 
79,  94,  106:  'grave,'  pp.  91,  111,  141.    These  will  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  trivial,  book-making  character  of  many  of  the 
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notes.  As  a  positive  eiror,  we  may  adduce  the  way  in  which  the 
lines  in  p.  31,  concluding  Achilles'  speech,  and  commencing 
that  of  Agamemnon,  are  printed : — 


*ti3  better  far,  than  here  t'endure  that  thou 


Should  st  still  be  ravishing  my  sight,  draw  my  whole  treasure  dry. — 
And  add  dishonour : — ^he  replied : — If  thy  heart  serve  diee,  flee. 

Here  the  words  *  and  add  dishonour/  so  carefully  erected  into 
the  opening  of  a  new  paragraph,  evidently  belong  to  Achilles* 
speech.  We  may  assert  obiter,  nostro  periculo,  not  having  the 
original  to  refer  to,  that  'flee*  should  be  'fly,'  from  the  evidence 
of  the  rhyme.  Another  case  is  Chapman's  rendering  of  o(og 
"ApTfiog,  'a  flame  of  Mars's  fire,'  where  Dr.  Taylor  absurdly  has 
'  sire '  both  in  text  and  note,  (p.  65).  There  is  also  a  strange 
criticism  in  p.  195,  where  he  really  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  commit  an  oversight.  The  line  commented  on  is 
'To  Thetis'  son;  who  still  denies  t'assist.'  The  note  remarks 
*  assist — assistance.'  In  p.  50,  'allowance'  is  ^oken  of  as 
though  it  came  from  adlandatio,  not  allocatio.  We  need  not 
press  such  points  as  the  interpretation  of  the  words  '  so  Troy 
doth  court  convent/  (p.  176,)  as  if  'convent,'  were  a  substantive, 
not  a  verb,  though  convent  is  properly  explained  ant^,  p.  50,  and 
'court'  appears  as  'an  assembly,'  pp.  51,  52:  nor  need  we 
wonder  that  in  p.  34  it  is  not  seen  that  *  wreathe  your  wrath,' 
is  an  error  for  '  wreake  :*  these  are  things  which  may  not  strike 
one  person  as  they  do  another,  and  had  we  no  other  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Taylor,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  cen- 
suring him. 

Still,  as  w^e  have  said,  the  very  imperfections  of  the  publica- 
tion show  that  the  demand  for  such  goods  is  on  the  increase  : 
and  we  will  gladly  turn  from  the  ungracious  task  of  finding 
fault  with  the  results,  to  speak  of  the  phenomena  in  the  world 
of  taste  which  in  some  sort  originate  them.  The  reviving  pas- 
sion for  old  translations  indicates  a  change  of  feeling  both  as  re- 
gards the  art  of  translation  itself,  and  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  in  particular.  We  may  consider  Chapman's  Homer  in 
each  aspect,  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct  school  both  in 
translation,  and  in  poetical  composition. 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  considerable  reaction  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years  in  niCii's  views  of  translation. 
Whether  they  estimate  it  altogether  so  highly  as  they  once  did 
— whether  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  not  to  strike  out 
thoughts  of  its  own  rather  than  to  reproduce  (we  mean  of  course 
avowedly)  those  of  others,  are  questions  which  we  need  not  argue. 
Certain  it  is  that  while  Dryden's  Virgil  and  Pope's  Homer  aj)pcar 
as  the  poetical  works  hequeathpd  to  us  by  the  last  century,  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  revolutions,  we  now  should  never 
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think  of  giving  the  different  translations  which  have  appeared 
within  our  memory  a  prominent  place  in  a  history  of  nineteenth 
century  literature :  but  this,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  true, 
is  not  all.  We  may  look  upon  one  of  our  translations  with  less 
pleasure  than  our  fathers  on  one  of  theirs :  but  we  should  regard 
one  of  theirs,  could  it  be  produced  in  our  day,  with  a  still 
smaller  degree  of  favour.  Even  in  Pope's  own  time,  people 
saw  that  his  was  not  a  particularly  good  translation.  This  they 
could  judge  of  as  a  matter  of  fact,  comparing  the  English  with 
the  Greek,  and  ascertaining  whether  the  sense  of  the  one  cor- 
responded with  that  of  the  other.  But  they  did  not  get  much 
further.  They  did  not  see  that  had  the  English  Iliad  been 
scrupulously  faithful,  displaying  the  scholarship  of  the  writer  as 
conspicuously  as  it  now  does  his  carelessness  and  ignorance,  it 
would  have  still  been  essentially  un-Homeric.  Tickell  brought 
out  his  counter  version  of  Iliad  I,  a  performance,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  strain  of  'ballad-thinking'  discernible  in  his  poetry  of 
much  the  same  stamp,  with  its  nval,  equally  untrue  to  the  ori- 
ginal, and  inferior  in  grandeur  and  pomp  of  diction :  and  the 
merits  of  the  competitors,  as  Pope's  letters  tell  us,  were  freely 
discussed  in  the  literary  circles  in  London.  *  The  highflyers  at 
Buttons's,'  however,  appear  independently  of  their  political 
reasons,  to  have  supported  the  new  favourite  against  'the  town,' 
chiefly  on  such  grounds  as  his  superior  fidelity  in  attributing 
*  the  sparkling  of  the  eyes'  not  to  Minerva  but  to  Achilles,  and 
calling  what  was  thrown  into  the  sja  after  the  sacrifice  '  offals' 
rather  than  '  ablutions.'  There  was  no  one  to  whisper  to  them 
that  all  this  while  they  were  wrangling  about  nothing  so  far  as 
the  literary  question  went, — that  neither  Tickell  nor  Pope, 
whatever  their  merits  or  demerits  of  interpretation,  had  one 
particle  of  the  real  Homer-spirit.  Bentley's  celebrated  set- 
down,  *  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope, — but  you  must  not 
call  it  Homer,'  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  show  his  percep- 
tion of  the  truth :  but  it  may  be  fairly  argued  from  his  other 
critique,  'The  verses  are  good  verses:  but  the  poem  is  not 
Homer,  but  Spondamus,'  that  he  was  thinking  all  along  rather 
of  the  sense  tnan  of  the  manner.  Johnson  seems  to  treat  the 
objection  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  original  disap- 
pears wholly  in  the  translation,  as  a  mere  piece  of  fastidious 
cavilling.  Cowper  did  appreciate  the  fact,  that  a  good  version 
must  be  something  as  unlike  Pope's  as  possible :  and  though 
we  doubt  whether  Miltonic  blank  verse  be  the  best  equivalent 
for  old  Greek  hexameters,  we  honour  him  for  pointing  out  the 
need  of  some  eqiiivalent.  But  he  found  few  to  sympathize  with 
him.  Gilbert  Wakefield  came  next,  and  took  Pope  for  the 
basis  of  a  sort  of  eclectic  production,  carrying  on  in  his  notes  a 
process  of  dovetailing  with  scraps  of  his  own  and  others'  ver- 
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sions,  the  object  being  conformity  to  Homer*s  sense :  so,  that 
the  '  mere  English  reader '  in  order  to  get  a  correct  notion  of 
the  poet,  had  to  substitute  every  now  and  then  for  a  glowing 
paragraph  a  piece  of  decasyllabic  prose  from  Ogilby,  blank 
from  Cowper,  or  even  Chapman*s  'immeasurable'  length  of 
verse,  creating  thereby  in  his  own  mind  but  a  hybrid  impres- 
sion at  best.  Mr.  Sotheby  is  the  last  translator  of  the  two 
¥oems:  and  he  has  missed  the  point  as  much  as  the  rest, 
hose  who  wished  for  nothing  more  in  Pope  than  accuracy, 
will  find  their  aspirations  in  some  degree  realized  here,  by  a 
rhymed  work ;  pure  in  expression,  with  all  its  stiffness  and 
mannerism,  and  very  close  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek.  But 
by  the  time  of  its  publication  men  had  begun  to  open  their 
eyes :  it  came  in  *  an  age  too  late,'  and  despite  the  attempts  of 
favourable  reviews  has  not  attracted  any  great  share  of  notice. 
There  is  now  a  feeling  that  the  soul  of  a  poem  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  body :  that  no  imitation  of  which  the  or- 
ganic structure  is  radically  different,  can  truly  represent  tlie 
archetype.  As  a  series  of  actions,  according  to  Aristotle, 
in  order  to  constitute  justice,  must  not  only  be  just,  but 
done  justly,  so  a  translation  of  Homer  must  not  only  give 
Homeric  meaning,  but  give  it  Homerically.  And  hence  it  is 
that  people  are  returning  to  Chapman — not  that  he  is  eminent 
as  an  expounder  of  the  sense,  for  in  that  respect  he  cannot 
be  placed  above  Pope ;  but  because  they  feel  that  he  has  what 
Pope  has  not — a  Homeric  cast  of  mind,  and  writes  in  that 
style  of  English  literature  which  answers  most  nearly  to 
Homer's  among  the  Greeks. 

As  if,  however,  it  were  but  a  trifle  to  have  it  admitted  as  a 
recognized  truth  tfiat  iheform  of  a  version  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  analogous  to  that  of  the  orignal, — ^that  a  translator  who 
adopts  the  same  style  in  rendering  Homer  and  Virgil,  be  it  in 
rhyme  or  blank  verse,  is  under  a  serious  delusion  in  supposing 
himself  to  be  a  translator  at  all — there  are  critics  to  be  found 
who  would  prescribe  a  yet  more  difficult  standard.  An  article 
has  just  appeared  in  the  '  Classical  Museum,'  No.  IX.,  by  Mr. 
John  Oxenford — from  which  we  must  give  an  extract  or  two. 
*  The  recent  adoption  of  sundry  species  of  blank  lyrics,  which, 
while  they  are  not  anti(]|ue,  have  never  become  familiar  to  the 
English  ear,  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  trans- 
lating in  vogue  during  the  last  century  will  no  longer  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present.  Indeed,  when  we  take  up  a  book 
sucn  as — for  instance — Francis's  Horace,  and  look  over  a  single 
page,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  for  what  purpose  it 
was  intended,  and  what  notion  the  writer  attached  to  the  word 
^  translation.'  Writing  in  a  form,  the  rules  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly rigid  and  exacting,  and  which  had  not  the  slightest  affinity 
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with  tliose  of  the  original,  he  was  constantly  tempted  to  allow 
himself  the  greatest  licence  with  respect  to  his  author,  and  was 
encouraged  in  his  deviation  by  the  prevailing  desire  to  bring  all 
poetry  to  one  level  mode  of  expression.  The  result  of  confine- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  latitude  on  the  other,  was  an  English 
poem,  written  indeed  on  the  subject  of  the  original,  but  different 

m  every  other  respect Nowhere,  but  in  translations 

on  the  German  model,  can  I  find  anything  but  clever  jeux 
d'esprit  written  with  more  or  less  elegance ; — nowhere  but  in  these 
translations  can  I  find  a  reproduction  of  an  author,  that  is,  in 
some  sort  a  substitute,  though  an  imperfect  one,  for  the  original.' 
pp.  279,  280.  After  a  few  more  remarks,  he  goes  on  to  illus- 
trate precept  by  practice,  giving  an  English  Sapphic  version  of 
Horace,  Book  L,  Ode  X.,  and  of  which  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  the  first  two  stanzas : — 

'  Atlas*  grandson,  eloquent — speaking  Hermes, 
Who  by  teaching  languages  and  rites  gymnastic, 
Wisely  formed  (?)  the  manners  uncouth  of  mortals 

Newly  created. 

'  Thee  I  sing,  to  Jove  and  the  gods  immortal 
Messenger : — ^by  thee  was  the  lyre  invented. 
Thou  art  skilled  in  hiding  whatever  may  please  thee, 

Merrily  stealing.' 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ox- 
enford  are  incorrect,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has  given 
them  by  his  practice  such  a  complete  discomfiture,  as  must 
necessarily,  far  more  than  any  adverse  argument,  produce  a 
wholesome  reaction  in  the  mind  of  any  one  whom  the  former 
part  of  the  paper  may  have  convinced.     Certainly  he  could  not 
well  have  done  our  work  more  thoroughly.     Had  he  presented 
us  with  some  English  hexameters,  like  those  into  which  Mr. 
Shadwell  is  rendering  the  early  books  of  the  Iliad,  we  might 
have  found  those  who  would  have  vindicated   the  result,  as 
throwing  no  discredit  upon  the  principle.     There  is  a  current 
way  of  reading  hexameters  which  may  pass  off  an  English 
attempt  tolerably  well,  concealing  the  almost  entire  want  of 
spondees  by  a  kind  of  compromise,  so  as  to  give  the  foot  a 
half  spondaic,   half  trochaic  sound.     But  the  bapphic  stanza 
shows  the  weakness  at  once.   It  is  read  in  two  ways — two,  that 
is,  substantially,  into  whatever  division  of  feet  each  line  may  be 
reduced.     One  is  the  popular  way,  making  a  decided  pause  in 
the  middle.     *  Jam  satis  terris  |  nivis  atque  duse.'     The  other, 
which  is  found  much  more  frequently  in  theory  than  in  practice^ 
resolves  itself,  after  all  disputes  about  epinetes  and  other  deno- 
minations  of  feet,   into   something   like   this — 'Jam  sa  |  tis 
ter  I  ris  nivis  |  atque  |  duae.'     The  Latin  line  shows  its  Sapphic 
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capabilities  by  bearing  both  indifferently.  *  Terns'  is  a  real 
spondee,  with  one  syllable  as  long  as  the  other.  The  English 
lan^age  can  only  produce  one  at  a  time.  *  Needy  knifegrinder  ! 
whither  art  thou  going  ? '  is  an  example  of  the  first :  *  Atlas' 
grandson,  eloquent — speaking  Hermes/  of  the  second.  Every 
one  will  see  that  a  line  written  on  the  one  principle  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  to  the  other.  And  here  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  vanity  of  endeavouring  to  naturalize  such  a  metrical  exotic. 
We  might  have  reasonably  presumed  that  most  classical  metres 
cannot  succeed  in  our  language,  from  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  never  done  so.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat  tlie  experiment  has 
never  been  made.  Almost  in  the  infancy  of  our  versification, 
Richard  Stanihurst  strove  to  force  it  upon  his  countrymen.  He 
not  only  told  them,  in  his  hexametrical  version  of  some  books  of 
the  JEneidy  how 

from  forests  flitted,  he  forced 
The  sulking  swinker  the  soil,  though  craggy,  to  sunder; 

but  turned  the  Psalms  into  Horatian  verse,  substituting  for 
Domine,  quid  multiplicati?  the  asclepiad,  *  Lord,  my  dirye  foTs, 
why  do  they  multiply?'  Yet  we  hear  little  of  the  subject  till 
the  days  of  Southey,  with  his  *  Vision  of  Judgment,'  and  *  weary 
way  wanderer '  dactylics.  Hence  we  gather  that  whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  other  cases,  whatever  the  rule  for  the  Germans, 
whose  language,  be  it  remembered,  is  much  more  spondaic  than 
our  own,  tne  hexameter,  in  English,  is  not  the  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  hexameter.  We  do  not  sav  '  Exclude  all  classical  metres: 
by  no  means:  let  us  have  them  where  we  can — ^in  the  translation 
of  Greek  anapeests  for  instance,  the  metre  being  just  as  mnch 
ours  as  it  was  theirs,  consecrated  to  our  use  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  here  we  assert  a  definite  principle :  take  the  ana- 
poistic  metre,  because  it  has  already  been  proved  to  be  congenial 
to  our  language :  reject  the  hexameter  for  the  same  reason. 
Mr.  Oxenford  meets  the  objection,  *  that  a  poem  written  in 
English  and  in  classical  metre,  would  not  be  popular,'  by  assert- 
ing that  no  ancient  lyric  poem  in  any  metre  can  ever  be  popular 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  Translations,  it  seems, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  only  read  by  scholars ;  that  is,  those  who 
understand  the  original  —  why,  then,  should  they  not  be  formed 
on  the  antique  model  ? — we  can  only  say,  if  this  be  forming  on 
the  antique  model,  it  may  brook  a  question  whether  it  be  expe- 
dient to  form  at  all  ?  We  may  be  singular  in  our  taste,  but  we 
should  infinitely  prefer  reading  Latin  to  English  Sapphics.  We 
cannot  claim  to  be  numbered  among  '  those  who  are  adepts  in 
the  original  language,  and  wish  to  see  how  the  translator  has 
got  through  his  task,'  having  no  more  curiosity  to  examine  how 
classical  metres  can  be  written  with  as  little  awkwardness  as 
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possible,  when  we  know  for  certain  that  they  can  never  be  written 
without  some  awkwardness,  than  to  look  at  a  man  balancing  on 
his  chin  a  donkey  tied  to  a  ladder,  as  is  occasionally  done,  we 
believe,  by  those  who  labour  after  novelty,  even  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  attaining  possession.  Mr.  Oxenford  is  a  clever 
man :  he  has  shown  his  powers  of  translation  in  various  walks 
of  modern  literature ;  but  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  the 
way  on  which  he  balances  his  donkey.  He  may  do  it  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England  can  ;  but  the  whole  spectacle  does  not 
please  us.  We  repeat,  we  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and 
quarrel  with  his  ode  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  a 
iaithful  representation  of  the  original.  A  translation  in  Francis- 
metre,  and  still  more  in  one  or  two  peculiar  forms  of  stanza 
which  we  could  point  out,  might  be  made  infinitely  more  Ho- 
ratian.  The  rule  is,  seek  in  your  own  language  for  the  metre 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  poem  which  you  are 
about  to  translate,  if  you  happen  to  find  one  exactly  the  same, 
well  and  good :  if  not,  on  no  account  eitlier  make  one  yourself, 
or  employ  one  made  under  similar  circumstances,  but  show  your 
perception  of  analogy  by  fixing  on  a  good  equivalent — one  which 
shall  convey  the  same  general  impression  to  an  Englishman,  as 
the  original  metre  to  a  Greek  or  Koman.  But,  it  is  urged,  you 
will  thus  be  merely  writing  another  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
This  is  in  one  sense  true — you  do  write  another  poem : — but  so 
you  are  compelled  to  do  by  the  very  fact  of  your  writing  at  all : 
and  so  you  must  do,  whether  you  adopt  the  metre  of  the  origi- 
nal or  not.  Chapman's  ' Iliad'  is  not  the  same  poem  as  Homer  s  ; 
but  neither  are  Mr.  Shadwell's  four  first  books.  Thus  the  as- 
sertion is  ^  true  and  worthless.'  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  notion  of 
identity,  which  is  just  as  much  violated  by  one  sort  of  translation 
as  another.  This  being  cleared  up,  we  may  examine  whether 
it  is  true  in  any  other  sense — whether  a  translation  in  the  four- 
teen syllable  metre  is  a  different  poem  from  the  original,  except 
so  far  as  every  combination  of  letters  in  any  language  which 
does  not  make  Mviviv  au  h  hi^  is  different  from  those  three  words : 
and  the  real  question  is  thus  opened.  We  have  stated  our  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  English  hexameter  (or  Sapphic),  so  far 
from  being  superior  to  an  ordinary  ballad  or  ode  measure,  can- 
not even  compete  with  it,  we  hold  that  upon  Mr.  Oxenford's 
principle  '  and  '  is  no  proper  representation  of  «««,  its  form  being 
undoubtedly  different — that  Chapman  ought  to  be  praised  rather 
til  an  censured  for  the  ludicrous  confusion  which  lie  has  intro- 
duced by  rendering  crepvov  *  stern-part,'  near  the  end  of  Iliad  IV. 
Our  position  is,  that  Chapman,  quoad  formam,  is  the  best  Eng- 
lish translator  of  Homer:  he  has  written  in  English,  as  Homer 
has  in  Greek,  ballad  metre :  he  has  caught  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  his  author  as  nearly  as  a  man  may  nope  to  do :  his 
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archaisms  are  not  only  *  the  thing'  but  the  only  thing,  coming, 
as  they  do,  naturally  from  his  mouth,  while  in  any  future  Eng- 
lishman, they  can  be  but  the  results  of  imitation. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  ^ve  instances  of  Chapman's  pecu- 
liar merit  in  an  article  like  wis :  such  a  course  must  always, 
more  or  less,  resemble  his  who  brought  a  brick  as  a  sample  of 
his  house  :  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers,  whether  in  this  or  in  the  earlier  editions.  One  passs^e, 
however,  we  will  quote  for  our  own  satisfaction,  as  it  is  just 
adapted  to  show  the  difierence  between  Pope  and  his  predeces- 
sor. It  is  one  in  which  Pope  out-Pope's  himself:  his  admirers 
have  extolled  it  as  a  crowning  effort  of  his  power :  his  enemies 
have  branded  it  as  a  perfect  example  of  his  weakness.  We  need 
not  extract  hig  lines ;  many  know  them  by  heart,  others  can 
refer  to  them.  But  now  for  Chapman:  the  passage  is  that 
magnificent  conclusion  of  the  Eighth  Book. 

*  This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud ;  who  from  their  traces  los'd 
Their  sweating  horse ;  which  severally  with  head-stals  they  repos'd, 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought  from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine;  and  hewed  down 
Huge  store  of  wood :  the  winds  transferred  into  the  friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delightfully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about  them  shin*d. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from  wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear ;  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high  prospects,  and  the 

brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves  for  shows  ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy,  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament,  bursts  to  disclose  her  light, 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the  shepherd's  heart ; 
So  many  fires  disclosed  their  beams,  made  by  the  Trojan  part, 
Before  the  face  of  Ilion  ;  and  her  bright  turrets  show'd 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires ;  and  every  guard  allow'd 
Fifty  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  ate  oats  and  hard  white  com, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silver-throned  mom.' 

Let  any  one  compare  these  lines  with  Pope's,  and  then  judge 
which  is  the  more  proper  strain  for  singing  of  a  scene  enacted 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  derived  to  us  through  such 
a  channel  as  Homer. 

Chapman  was  the  born  interpreter  of  the  prince  of  poets^ 
and  he  knew  it.  '  If,'  says  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  confidence, 
'where  all  others  find  discords  and  dissonances,  I  prove  him 
entirely  harmonious  and  proportionate — if  where  they  often  alter 
and  flee  his  ori^nal,  I  at  all  parts  stand  fast,  and  observe  it — 
if,  where  they  mix  their  most  pitiful  castigations  with  his  praises^ 
I  render  him  without  touch,  and  beyond  admiration  (though 
truth  in  her  very  nakedness,  sits  in  so  deep  a  pit,  that  from 
Gades  to  Aurora,  and  Ganges,  few  eyes  can  sound  her) ;  I  hope 
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yet^  those  few  here  willso  discover  and  confirm  her,  that  the  date 
bring  out  of  her  darkness  in  this  morning  of  our  Homer ;  he 
shall  now  gird  his  temples  with  the  sun,  and  ,be  confessed 
(against  his  good  friend)  nunquem  dormitari/ 

let  those  who  look  for  much  philosophical  light  from  the 
study  of  his  translation,  will  scarcely  find  their  labour  rewarded. 
We  do  not  know  at  all  accurately  what  was  the  state  of  Homeric 
criticism  before  his  time ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  did  not  add 
much  to  it.  In  the  notes  to  Book  I,  his  contributions  amount  to 
giving  ai'^D^  the  sense  of  *  locus  tenebricosus/  referring  irSLa-i  (v.  6,) 
to  the  running  clause,  Ato;  ii  rexeUro  Pouhiy  and  understand- 
ing J|  ou  (v.  6,)  of  Zeus,  as  the  author  of  the  strife.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  allow  him  unmixed  credit  for  that  upon  which  he 
appears  principally  to  value  himself — his  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter. He  bids  us  ^  trouble  ourselves  but  to  know  this :  this 
never-enough  glorified  poet  (to  vary  and  quicken  his  eternal 
poem)  hath  inspired  his  chief  persons  with  dinferent  spirits,  most 
mferior  and  inimitable  characters ;  which  not  understood,  how 
are  their  speeches  ?  bein^  one  by  another  as  conveniently  and 
necessarily  known  as  the  instrument  by  the  sound.  If  a  trans- 
lator or  interpreter  of  a  ridiculous  and  cowardly  described  person, 
(being  deceived  in  his  character,)  so  violates  and  vitiates  the 
original  to  make  his  speech  grave  and  him  valiant — can  the  negli- 
gence and  numbness  of  such  an  interpreter  or  translator  be  less 
raan  the  sleep  and  death  I  am  bold  to  sprinkle  on  him  ? — or 
could  I  do  less  than  affirm  and  enforce  this,  being  so  happily  dis- 
covered?' (Vol.  I.  p.  45.)  The  great  'discovery'  which  he  regards 
himself  as  having  made,  has  reference  to  the  character  of  Mene- 
laus.  In  the  oteervations  on  the  next  Book,  he  proclaims  the 
*  cowardice '  and  *  meanest  capacity '  of  the  Spartan  king :  the 
subject  is  pursued  in  Book  III,  and  proceeds  with  more  or  less 
spirit  till  6ook  XXIII,  where  a  parting  kick  is  bestowed  with 
hearty  goodwill  on  the  occasion  of  the  chariot  race :  '  note 
Menelaus'  ridiculous  speech  for  conclusion  of  his  character/ 
Chapman,  we  take  it,  was  too  ready  to  surrender  himself  to 
first  impressions :  he  carried  a  rash  inconsiderate  spirit  with  him 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  Homer  throughout,  but  still  Homer 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Moreover,  Menelaus  of  all 
men  was  most  likely  to  be  depreciated  by  him,  as  being  a  fair 
second-rate,  'generally-respectable  character,' — 'simple,  well- 
meaning,  industrious  in  the  field,  and  willing  to  be  employed,'  as 
these  very  notes  admit  him  to  be.  Homer,  the  wisest  of  poets, 
never  intended  him  to  be  prominent ;  yet  he  does  not  speak  of 
him  '  sceptically,'  or  '  bresuc  open  the  fountain  of  his  ridiculous 
humom*'  upon  him,  so  far  at  feast  as  we  can  see.  Chapman's 
portrait  of  him  in  the  Third  Book  is  a  mere  caricature. 

I  I 
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*  And  ^'hen  their  councils  and  their  words  theywove  in  one,  the  speed 
Of  Atreus*  son  was  passing  load,  small,  flast,  yet  did  not  reach 
So  much ;  being  naturally  bom  laconical:  nor  would 
His  humour  be  for  anything,  or  was  (like  th'  other)  old.' 

Pope  hits  ofF  the  point  much  better,  not  having  any  {>ersonaI 
prejuaice  against  Menelaus.  '  He  spake  no  more  than  just  the 
thing  he  ought/  Homer's  words  are  ov  >'  AfafiagroivrKy  which 
Chapman  most  gratuitously  understands,  ^  neque  mendax  erat,' 
'  he  would  not  be  by  any  means,  for  that  affectemy  he  stands  upon 
hereafter.'  (By  the  way.  Dr.  Taylor  explains,  *  nor  would  his 
humour  lie  for  anything,'  '  his  wit  was  not  so  universally  applic- 
able as  that  of  Ulysses ; '  a  mistake  which  might  have  been  spared 
by  a  little  attention  to  the  note  just  quoted,  or  that  in  p.  77.) 
Then  follows  a  curious  piece  of  Chapmanism.  But  to  make  a 
foot,  non  peccans  rubis^  will  make  a  man  nothing  wonder  at 
any  peccancy  or  absurdity  in  men  of  mere  language:'  a  cool 
confession  of  the  fact  that  he  first  took  up  a  notion  of  Menelaua' 
folly,  and  then  arranged  the  sense  of  this  passage  so  as  to  suit 
it.  Again,  in  the  combat  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  where 
Menelaus  appears  to  the  best  advantage.  Chapman  cannot  let 
him  alone,  finding  great  '  sport '  in  his  being  mspired  with  the 
courage  of  a  fly,  '  and  afterwards '  resembled  to  a  hare-finder, 
though  for  colour's  sake  the  word  eagle  is  used  :'  just  as  if  his 
own  soul,  like  that  of  Pythagoras,  had  animated  Euphorlus  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  thence  was  bound  to  harass  its 
former  enemy  on  every  possible  opportunity.  In  the  chariot 
race,  too,  the  king  is  robbed  of  his  due  credit.  There  to  all 
ordinary  readers  of  the  Greek,  he  shows  himself  jealous  of  his 
rank  and  consideration  in  the  first  instance,  but  readily  conciliated 
as  soon  as  any  acknowledgment  is  made,  and  willing  to  forego 
his  original  claim.  The  English,  however,  informs  us  not  only 
by  inuendoes  in  the  text,  but  by  plain  speaking  in  the  notes, 
that  Antilochus'  graceful  apology  is  to  be  taken  '  ironic^,'  and 
that  the  adjoining  simile  of  '  com  ears  shining  with  the  dew,' 
*  likewise  is  merely  ironical.'  Setting  aside  a  remark  or  two 
upon  Ajax,  this  is  about  the  only  attempt  made  by  Chapman  to 
throw  light  upon  any  of  his  author's  characters,  in  spite  of  all 
the  glorious  promise  quoted  above.    Here  he  undoubtedly  over- 

ratea  himself:  his   strong  sense  of  his  own  power  led  him 
.._   .„. .     .       K      ,.  .  ._  ^^ 

the 


Yet  the  poetry  of  his  own  mind  does  seem  to  have  given  a 
sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  what  Homer  really  is.  We  feel 
that  he  had  a  right  to  point  out  the  faults  of  former  translators, 
(and  may  we  not  extend  the  remark,  with  one  qualification  to 
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thoie  who  have  succeeded  him?)  as  he  does  in  those  grand  lines 
of  his : — 

'  They  failed  to  search  his  deep  and  treasurous  heart, 
The  cause  was,  since  they  wanted  the  fit  key 
Of  Nature,  in  their  downright  strength  of  Art; 
With  poesy  to  open  poesy.* 

This  opening  of  poesy  with  poesy  is  exactly  what  constitutes 
his  praise.  As  we  have  said^  it  cannot  be  shown  by  extracts : 
it  must  be  learned  from  the  version  itself.  Sure  we  are  that  he 
has  grasped  the  general  features  of  Homer  as  no  man  ever  did. 
We  can  only  regret  that  his  impetuosity  gave  him  no  pause  to 
mark  the  particular  lines.  Had  this  been  allowed  him  he  would 
have  been  perfect — ^the  prince  not  only  of  all  actual>  but  of  all 
possible  translators.  Meantime  it  is  well  to  remark^  that  his 
later  efforts  approach  more  nearly  to  this  consummation  than 
those  of-  ah  earlier  date.  Like  Tennyson,  he  appears  to  have 
gradually  discarded  many  of  his  exuberaneei,  splendidly  poeti- 
cal as  t^ey  often  were,  and  conformed  himself  more  rigorously 
to  a  sweet  and  beautiful  ideal ;  in  his  case  that  of  the  original. 
Dr.  Taylor  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  illustrated  this  fact 
by  the  extracts,  from  the  early  edition  of  twelve  books,  given  in 
his  preface. 

It  is  not  without  design  that  we  have  just  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  He  reminds  us  of  Chapman  in  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  had  the  fortitude 
to  retrench  the  luxuriances  of  that  wilderness  of  beauties — his 
first  edition.  We  seem  to  trace  no  little  similarity  between  the 
two  in  point  of  style  and  general  expression.  Chapman's 
language,  as  tested  by  our  mles,  appear  to  exhibit  a  strange 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  affectation :  tested^  we  say,  by  our 
rules,  because  we  have  no  r^ht  to  assume  that  our  ordinary 
speech  is  the  true  type  of  English  undefiled,  and  alternately 
charge  pedantry  and  homeliness  with  an  air  of  absolute  dog- 
matism upon  writers  of  an  age,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are 
shared  by  Shakspere  himself.  The  consciousness  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  nineteenth  century  EngUsh ;  its  unsettled  state ; 
constantly  liable  to  the  influx  of  barbarisms ;  its  fits  of  spasm- 
odic energy  and  imbecile  tenderness,  must  surely  incline  us,  if 
we  have  any  modesty,  to  the  belief  that  where  we  differ  from 
others  we  are  probably  wrong.  Still,  such  is  the  notion  which 
an  Englishman  now-a-days  forms  of  Chapman's  language ;  and 
he  regards  Mr.  Tennyson  s  in  much  the  same  light.  Examining 
this  '  affectation '  more  nearly,  we  find  it  to  consist  in  a  certain 
fineness  of  expression,  which  sometimes  combines  parts  of 
common  speech  into  a  new  cluster ;  but  more  frequently 
borrows  from  the  Latin  words  already  existing   in   Englisn 

II  2 
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shape,  but  remote'  from  daily  use.  Chapman  not  unfrequently 
'conveys'  terms  from  the  philosophy  of  his  day:  and  no 
reader  of  Tennyson  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  great  com- 
mand over  the  phraseology  of  ancient  and  modern  science.  A 
few  detached  scraps  from  Chapman  will  show  the  Tennysonian 
enthusiast  what  we  mean.  Take,  from  a  number  of  stock- 
quotations,  the  Simile  of  the  Bees,  Book  II. 

'  As  when  of  frequent  bees 
Swarms  rise  out  of  a  hollow  rock,  repairing  the  degrees 
Of  their  egression  endlessly ;  with  ever  rising  new 
From  forth  their  sweet  nest,  as  their  store,  still  as  it  faded,  grew 
And  never  would  cease  sending  forth  her  clusters  to  die  spring. 
They  still  crowd  out  so ;  this  nock  here,  that  there,  belabouring 
The  loaded  flowers.' 

or  that  of  the  flies  in  spring : — 

*  Or  thick  as  swarms  of  flies 
Throng  then  to  sheep-cotes,  when  each  swarm  his  rising  wing  applies 
To  milk  dewed  on  the  milk-maid's  pails/ 

where  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  first  edition  may  be  quoted,  as 
still  more  to  our  purpose : — 

•  When  summer's  golden  vails 
Enrich  the  fields,  and  nourishing  milk  bedews  the  sprinkled  pails/ 

He  speaks  of  Achilles  debating  with  himself  whether  to  kill 
Agamemnon  with  true  logical  precision : — 

'  Thetis'  son  at  this  stood  vex*d ;  his  heart 
Bristled  his  bosom,  and  two  ways  drew  his  discursive  part.' 

The  following  lines  on  Helen,  which  have  little  or  no  authority 
from  the  original,  might,  but  for  the  metre,  have  appeared  in 
Locksby  Hau : — 

*  Though  she  took  a  pride 
To  set  her  thoughts  at  gaze,  and  see  in  her  clear  beauty's  flood 
What  choice  of  glory  swam  to  her,  yet  tender  womanhood 
Seasoned  with  tears  her  joys— to  see,  more  joys  the  more  offence ; 
And  that  perfection  could  not  flow  fh>m  earthly  excellence : ' 

as  might  the  version  of  iouifviev  yt>JL(ra(ra^ 

<  Whose  fair  eyes  fresh  streams  of  love's  salt  fire 
Billow'd  on  her  cheeks.' 

We  doubt  not  then  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  like  Keats,  has  '  heard* 
Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold;*  ay,  and  has  carried  away 
the  melodies  of  that  everlasting  chime  yet  ringing  in  his  ears. 
No  reproach  is  it  to  him,  the  greatest  of  our  modem  poets,  bnt 
rather  a  glory.     If  Homer  be  the  source  from  whom  all  sue- 
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ceeding  bards  catch  their  inspiration^  we  may  well  expect  to 
hear  some  echo  of  his  great  translator  blending  with  the  notes 
of  English  son^. 

We  have  glided  almost  imperceptibly  from  Chapman  as  a 
translator,  to  Chapman  as  a  poetical  artist,  and  little  now 
remains  to  be  said.  A  favourable  augury  for  the  New  Genera- 
tion is  surely  to  be  drawn  as  regai^  not  only  mere  ideas  of 
translation,  but  the  general  mould  of  our  national  taste  and 
national  character,  from  the  revival  of  a  passion  for  such  works 
as  his.  The  centurv  succeeding  the  Reformation  was  one  of 
great  nobleness  and  energy :  amid  all  the  remains  of  feudal 
roughness,  the  ferment  of  newly  raised  extravagance,  there  was 
a  strong  lively  faith:  the  Gothic  mind  was  attaining  its  full 
development;  and,  for  a  time,  while  the  Church  was  fresh  in  its 
new  liberty,  and  yet  unshattered  by  internal  divisions,  (a  time  of 
very  short  duration,  and  scarcely  to  be  referred  to  any  one  dis- 
tinct epoch,)  it  showed  no  obscure  marks  of  its  future  destiny. 
In  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  tinctured  as  they  are  by  her  persohal 
character,  which  was  not  generally  pleasing,  there  is  much  to 
admire.  Our  mariner  sailed  forth  upon  unknown  seas  with  a 
sort  of  religious  enthusiasm,  not  casting  away  the  name  of 
Christianity,  even  amidst  occasional  departures  from  its  prin- 
ciples. Spenser,  the  court  poet,  framed  his  immortal  work  to 
embody  *  the  XII  Morall  Vertues,'  Chapman's  prayer  at  the 
end  of  his  lUad  shows  his  clear  view  of  the  li^ht  in  which 
Pagan  literature  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  the 
Christian  religion.  '  Where  our  most  diligent  Spondanus  ends 
his  work  with  a  prayer  to  be  taken  out  of  these  Mseanders  and 
Euripian  rivers  (as  he  terms  them)  of  Ethnic  and  profane  writers, 
(being  auite  contrary  to  himself  at  the  beginning,)  I  thrice 
humUy  oeseech  the  most  dear  and  divine  mercy,  (ever  most 
incomparably  preferring  the  great  light  of  his  truth  in  his  direct 
and  infallible  Scriptures,)  I  may  ever  be  enabled,  by  resting 
wondering  in  his  right  comfortable  shadows  in  these,  to  magnify 
the  clearness  of  his  Almighty  appearance  in  the  other.'  buch 
wise  and  devotional  language  was  not  long  to  be  heard  from  the 
lips  of  literary  men.  We  need  not  trace  the  gradual  rise  of 
those  materializing  tendencies,  that  habit  of  intellectual  scep- 
ticism, producing  as  its  consequence  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
barrenness,  which  began  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to 
work  upon  the  English  mind.  We  are  now,  we  trust,  emerging 
from  the  circle  of  such  influences,  by  the  help  of  what  may  be 
a  long  and  painful,  but  still  must  be  a  most  necessary  and 
glorious  struggle.  One  thing  it  is  well  to  mark,  as  a  lesson 
taught  us  by  past  experience :  we  mean  the  intricate  connexion 
between  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness,  involving  the 
injury  of  all;  in  the  ruin  of  one.    The  theological  tone  of  the  last 
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century  was  notoriously  low ;  but  did  Philosophy,  did  Art,  did 
Literature  thrive  under  the  change  ?  To  take  one  example,  it  U 
curious  to  see  how  Architecture  degenerated  m  England  step  by 
step  with  other  branches  of  science. 

in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L  its  decline  and  fall 
had  begun.  A  new  school  succeeded,  approaching  to  the  old 
classical  standard  in  building  as  well  as  in  'making.'  The 
grandeur  of  Dryden  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  St.  Paur&. 
And  now  Grecian  architecture  and  Grecian  modeb  of  writing 
are  going  out  of  fashion  together.  Tragedies  are  not  imitated 
from  Sophocles,  nor  churches  from  the  Parthenon.  We  rejoice 
at  the  reaction,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  nature.  The  Teutonic  mind  is  different  from  the 
Roman,  and  though  it  will  not  refuse  the  aid  of  historical  pre* 
cedent,  it  must  yet  be  left  to  develop  its  own  resources  in  its 
own  way.  Guided  by  this  view  of  tlie  intellectual  prospects  of 
our  nation,  we  must  again  express  our  heartfelt  satisfaction  that 
our  fellow  Englishmen  have  now  the  opportunity  of  reading  at 
once  a  magnincent  poem  and  an  admirable  translation;  one 
adequately  representing  the  *  deep  and  treasurous  heart '  of  the 
origmal ;  and  for  that  very  reason  unti*ammelled  by  the  rules  of 
subsequent  criticism ;  enshrining  a  spirit  not  merely  classical, 
which  is  least  of  all  Homer's  character,  but  congemal  to  man 
as  man ;  giving  a  place  amon^  the  Poetry  of  England,  to  that 
which  has  long  stood  pre^emment  among  the  Poetry  of  the 
World. 


Abt.  III. — Ge$chichte  Roms  in  seinem  Uehergange  van  der 
republikanischen  zur  monarckischen  Verfassunff,  oder  Pom- 
pniuSj  CiBsar,  Cicero^  und  ihre  Zeitgenossenj  ach  Geschlec- 
tem  und  mit  genealogUchen  Tabellen.  Von  W.  Drumann, 
Koenigsberg,  1833-44.     B.  VI. 

Thb  first  volume  of  this  work  was  pnblished  in  the  year  1833,  the 
last  has  only  lately  appeared,  m.  Drumann  has  undertaken  to 
describe  the  history  of  Rome  during  its  transition  from  a  rqmb- 
lican  to  a  monarchical  government,  and  has  cast  his  w<Nrk  into  a 
series  of  biographical  narratives  of  the  chief  Roman  houses. 
Some  families  whose  eminence  is  confined  to  an  earlier  period, 
as  for  example  the  Scipios,  and  the  Gracchi,  are  totally  omitr 
ted ;  in  general  every  known  member  of  the  included  mmilies 
is  briefly  noticed,  and  the  narrative  expands  into  the  form  of  a 
professed  history  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  promiiiently 
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forward  during  the  period  in  question.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  defects  more  obviously  inherent  in  such  a  plan, 
such  as  tlie  omissions,  the  very  frecjuent  repetitions,  and  aoove 
all  the  confused  arrangement  unavoidable  wnere  a  mass  of  co- 
temporary  events  were  to  be  pieced  out  among  names  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Thus,  for  example,  the  chief  events  of 
Cicero^s  life  are  ^ven  under  die  head  of  the  Antonii  in  the  lst| 
and  of  tlie  Claudii  m  the  2ud  vol. ;  and  though  a  separate  article 
is  given  to  the  Tullii  in  tlie  5th  vol.  its  main  feature  consists  of  a 
detailed  examination  of  Cicero's  orations.  The  life  of  Ca^ar  Oc- 
tavianus  is  again  very  concise,  but  liis  movements  and  aims  after 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Ides  of  March  are  most  minutely  examined 
in  the  life  of  Antony, — while  the  character  of  Pompey,  his  mili- 
tary  genius,  the  feelings  of  his  party,  are  given  at  such  length 
in  the  life  of  Csosar,  that  in  his  own  the  whole  history  between 
his  illness  at  Naples  and  his  death  is  hurried  over  in  a  single 
section.  But  there  are  more  serious  defects  in  the  book,  which 
it  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  wholly  to  overcome.  In 
the  first  place,  though  M.  Drumanu  repudiates  the  idea  of  writing 
merely  a  set  of  biographies,  and  claims  for  his  work  rather  the 
title  of  a  biographical  history,  he  has  admitted  much  that  seems 
to  us  wholly  unsuited  to  a  history  of  any  kind.  For  whether  a 
history  aims  at  reproducing  the  whole  li&  of  a  period,  or  merely 
confines  itself  to  the  outward  presentment  of  political  life,  it 
severely  rejects  all  that  is  merely  local  and  individual,  harmo- 
nising its  details  in  strict  subordination  to  one  idea  that  gives 
unity  to  the  whole.  But  surely  such  speeches  as  those  for 
Quinctius  and  Cluentius,  though  rich  in  historical  materials, 
hardly  merit  a  separate  place  m  a  history  that  is  rightly  called 
so.  Again,  we  are  convinced  that  M.  Drumann  has  been  misled 
by  the  undoubted  tenacity  with  which  Roman  families  clun^  to 
their  hereditary  opinions, — the  constantly  aristocratic  leamngs 
of  the  Claudii,  and  the  general  mildness  and  liberality  of  the 
Valerii.  The  fact  is  certainly  true  in  the  healthiest  period  of 
Roman  history,  but  that  which  M.  Drumann  contemplates  was 
one  of  violent  revolution,  in  which  family  life  was  rapidly  de- 
caying and  every  traditionary  restraint  was  broken  down, — 
when  each  public  man  chose  wat  side  for  which  his  own  talents 
or  immediate  opportunities  had  fitted  him.  So  the  stem  pa- 
trician Claudii  find  their  most  prominent  representative  in  the 
worthless  demagogue  Clodius ; — the  ^ndson  of  Uie  &|reat  ora^ 
tor  so  barbarously  murdered  by  Marius  was  the  chief  admirer 
and  most  active  imitator  of  the  Dictator  C8esar,«^Brutus,  the 
last  hope  of  the  aristocracy,  was  son  to  the  adventurer  who 
shockea  ev&ry  Roman  feeling  by  erecting  the  standard  of  revolt 
at  Capua,— -Cato  was  true  to  the  integrity  and  fearless  independ- 
ence of  his  race,  but  the  same  qualities  that  urged  the  Cfensor 
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to  impeach  the  Scipios,  and  wage  an  unceasing  war  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  nobiUty,  induced  his  descendant  to  devote 
his  wnole  life  to  maintain  the  aristocratic  institutions  which  were 
threatened  by  Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Csesar.  But  the  chief  de- 
fect of  the  work  lies  in  the  narrowness  of  its  limits.  It  pro- 
fesses to  eive  a  history  of  the  Roman  Revolution,  and  yet  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Jugurthine  war  and  the  battle  of  Actium.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  popular  movement  dated  at  least  from  the 
tribuneship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  that  any  account  must 
necessarily  be  incomplete  which  relates  the  struggles  of  Marius 
and  the  ledslation  ot  Ceesar  without  reference  to  the  oppression 
that  provoked  the  one,  or  the  briUiant  genius  that  anticipated 
the  latter  in  some  of  its  most  daring  schemes.  But  with  all 
these  drawbacks  the  work  before  us  is  undoubtedly  most  valuable, 
and  abounds  in  merits  which  the  country  of  the  writer  did 
not  prepare  us  to  expect. — Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  useful 
investigation  or  profound  reading.  The  subject  did  not  admit 
of  Niebuhr's  vast  display  of  recondite  learning,  nor  of  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  he  explains  and  connects  fragmentary  notices. 
But  even  in  this  respect  we  know  nothing  superior  to  M. 
Drumann's  complete  iamiliarity  with  Cicero  s  letters,  and  the 
other  literature  of  the  epoch.  We  have  noticed  numberless  in- 
stances where  the  most  minute  allusions  are  treasured  up  and 
set  forth  with  admirable  skill,  and  in  the  number  and  accuracy 
of  the  references  we  have  the  best  guarantee  for  the  trustwor- 
tliiness  of  the  work.  But  the  turn  of  M.  Drumann's  mind  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  his  rapid  sketch  of  Sulla's  legislation  with 
M.  Zacharia's  examination  of  that  subject,  or  with  his  own  dif- 
fuse discussions  on  the  struggle  between  Cicero  and  Antony. 
For  it  is  in  his  profound  and  fair  judgment  of  men  and  parties 
that  M.  Drumann  stands  far  at  the  head  of  all  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  period.  The  gradual  lapse  and  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  morality,  the  corruption  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  the 
utter  exhaustion  that  followed  upon  the  stru^le  between  the 
insolent  and  feeble  aristocracy  and  the  profligate  audacity  of 
the  popular  leaders, — all  these  are  set  forth  with  a  thoughtful 
care  and  an  eloquence  of  expression  of  which  it  is  but  poor 
praise  to  say  that  it  far  surpasses  every  other  account  ot  the 
same  events  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

M.  Drumann  is  astonished  at  the  Roman  Aristocracy  for  their 
in&tuated  perseverance  in  misgovemment  after  the  restoration 
by  Sulla,  and  in  truth,  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries  has  fur-> 
mshed  us  with  no  parallel  for  their  insensibility  to  the  dangers 
of  their  position.  But  their  restoration  had  been  effected 
directly  by  the  sword,  and  their  national  system  depended  so 
completely  on  mere  military  strength,  as  to  stamp  their  course 
gf  action  with  an  open  contempt  for  popular  efforts,  and  a 
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stern  reliance  on  the  physical  superiority  of  their  order, 
which  far  surpassed  the  wildest  extravagances  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cavaliers  or  of  the  French  Royalists  after  Waterloo. 
There  was  hardly  a  single  pressing  check  on  their  aban- 
donment to  pleasure.  The  earth  and  all  its  glory  had  been 
exhausted  in  ministering  to  their  luxury,  and  they  lacked  equally 
the  Greek  delicacy  of  taste  to  refine,  and  the  controlling  sense 
of  religious  responsibility  to  moderate,  their  enjoyment.  A  very 
few  mmds,  more  rudely  cast  in  the  primitive  moula,  might  already 
find  in  Stoicism  a  discipline  congenial  to  the  old  Roman  aus- 
terity which  they  sighed  for ;  but  the  mass  never  embraced  that 
system  till  ruin  and  affliction  and  the  hopeless  slavery  of  the 
empire  had  practically  tested  the  hollow  epicureanism  which 
coloured  the  prevailing  morality  and  opinion  of  the  day.  But 
the  soil  on  wnich  their  whole  society  reposed  was  still  shifting 
and  unsteady,  and  Italy  was  seldom  more  disturbed  than 
during^  the  few  years  that  followed  Sulla's  death.  In  the 
first  dass  of  the  discontented  were  found  the  children  of  pro- 
scribed parents,  who  were  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  regaining 
their  property,  or  access  to  the  public  honours.  Soon,  too,  it 
was  seen  that  the  soldiers  whom  Sulla  had  settled  throughout 
Italy  rapidly  dissipated  their  resources,  and  were  utterly  inca- 
pable of  subsiding  into  the  condition  of  ordinaiy  citizens.  For 
a  time,  as  in  the  struggle  between  Catulus  and  Lepidus,  they 
had  been  true  to  their  leader's  system,  but  a  few  more  years 
showed  the  folly  of  trusting  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  and  Catiline  chose  their  chief  stronghold  in 
Etruria  as  the  fittest  place  for  a  camp  which  was  to  be  a  centre 
for  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  of  all  classes.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  the  gladiator  Spartacus  carried  fire  and  sword  from  the 
foot  of  Vesuvhis  as  far  north  as  Mutina,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  securing  himself  beyond  the  Alps  by  the  insuoordination 
of  his  troops.  The  general  fermentation  spread  to  the  provinces, 
and  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Pirates,  whose  chief  seat  was 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  but  who  surrounded  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  stations,  and  destroyed  Roman  fleets  even  within 
sight  of  Ostia.  The  number  of  their  ships  exceeded  1,000. 
They  had  taken  by  storm  400  towns.  The  terrible  rovers  in- 
fested the  villas  that  skirted  the  pleasant  coasts  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas ;  they  pillaged  the  temples  in  the  ^gean,  whose 
holiness  had  been  respected  by  every  invader ;  and  the  panic 
was  increased  by  the  fame  of  their  barbarous  sacrifices,  and  their 
common  celebration  of  strange  oriental  mysteries.  In  Spain, 
Sertorius  was  occupied  in  realizing  for  the  first  time  a  favourite 
idea  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  labouring  to  organize  the  bar- 
barians with  Roman  discipline.  In  the  East,  the  Cornelian  legis- 
lation had  borne  its  natural  fruits.    The  exertions  of  the  pro* 
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consuls  had  redoubled ;  a  common  feeling  bound  the  native 
inhabitants^  the  pirates,  and  the  Roman  exiles  more  closely- 
together  than  before,  and  once  more  all  Asia  rose  to  welcome 
Mithridates  as  he  marched  through  it  for  the  third  time,  placing 
a  man  named  Marius  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  illustration 
of  the  vast  confederacy  that  he  projected.  ^Dut  in  the  mean 
tune  Italy  was  for  the  most  part  safe  from  the  dread  of  a  regular 
army,  and  the  Roman  aristocracy  folded  their  hands  to  sleep, 
and  dreamed  that  the  days  of  their  unquestioned  dominion  had 
returned. 

Their  power  was  largely  supported  by  all  the  coarse  and  vehe- 
ment spirits  who  are  never  so  offensive  as  in  their  defence  of 
existing  institutions,  the  men  witli  whom  every  pretence  of 
public  spirit  is  met  by  ready  and  boisterous  scorn,  who  act  ou 
the  settled  principle  that  God's  earth  was  given  to  the  rich  to  be 
enjoyed  for  their  exclusive  pleasm'e ;  and  no  party  had  ever  a 
more  able  or  unscrupulous  organ  than  these  had  in  the  orator 
Hortensius.  Cruel,  dissolute,  and  indolent,  their  weakness  at 
first  only  raised  contempt,  as  every  crisis  threw  up  some  man  of 
humble  birth,  whose  skilful  defence  of  their  prerogatives  made 
their  own  incapacity  more  notorious.  But  the  aristocratic  party 
were  not  witliout  nobler  names,  whose  distinction  has  given  a 
certain  respectability  to  their  downfall.  Catulus,  the  son  of 
Marius'  colleague  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  raised  his  voice  loudly 
against  the  excesses  of  his  associates ;  and  the  generation  that 
was  now  growing  up  to  manhood  produced  otliers  of  the  same 
stamp,  such  as  Cato  and  Marcus  Brutus.  Such  men  resemble 
the  few  among  the  French  noblesse  who  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
racter during  the  last  years  of  the  old  government,  and  are 
always  singiuarly  useless  in  a  revolutionary  age.  They  are  born 
out  of  due  time,  with  a  desire  to  do  their  duty  and  act  honestly 
themselves ;  but  they  are  unfitted  by  birth  and  habits  of  thought 
for  a  fair  judgment  on  the  popular  claims :  they  peevishly  resent 
as  an  injustice  any  diminution  of  their  privileges;  ana  as  the 
law  of  God's  providence  tends  to  gradual  equality,  they  only 
serve  to  obstruct  the  natural  development  of  society,  and  to 
divert  men's  righteous  indignation  from  the  great  delinquents 
whose  destruction  is  a  pubUc  duty. 

While  such  was  the  aristocracy,  there  was  not  much  more  to 
attract  us  in  the  people  and  the  popular  leaders.  The  latter 
were  generally  men  of  talents  who  tlioroughly  despised  the 
covermng  class,  and  recoiled  from  no  foul  or  violent  expedients 
lot  weakening  their  authority :  many  of  them  were  sprung  from 
distinguished  famiUes,  and  looked  to  a  convulsion  as  the  only 
means  to  escape  from  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  all  gradually 
resumed  their  fierce  and  menacing  attitude,  strong  with  the 
whole  strength  that  attaches  to  the  partizans  of  a  cause  unduly 
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depressed.  They  had  already  broken  down  many  of  the  best 
deiences  to  Sulla's  coustitutiou.  The  latter  was  yet  unburied 
when  the  consul  Lepidus  made  aa  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal 
his  laws.  He  was  toUowed  in  two  years  by  the  tribune,  C.  bid* 
nius.  In  75  B.C.  the  tribunate  ceased  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
consul  offices.  At  the  back  of  such  leaders  was  a  savage  and 
starving  populace,  mainly  made  up  of  foreigners  and  freedmen, 
who  had  accjuired  just  enough  of  Roman  feeing  to  add  a  merci- 
less barbarity  to  the  meaner  vices  of  their  Greek  or  Syrian 
origin.  Political  power,  which  gives  elevation  and  gravity  to 
nobler  i^aces,  became  only  the  means  of  corrupting  them  more 
deepljr ;  year  by  year,  the  curse  of  bribery  undermined  their 
morality,  and  permanently  destroyed  their  capacity  for  free 
government.  For  that  is  tlie  last  stage  of  a  nation  s  degrada^ 
tion,  when  its  highest  privileges  are  looked  upon  as  things  for 
sale  and  barter,  and  citizens  turn  their  rights  to  such  base  uses 
that  the  state  of  slaves  is  morally  better  and  more  improving. 
The  cause  which  tliey  supported  was  worthy  of  themselves,  and 
at  length  the  principles  of  the  popular  party  settled  into  a  con- 
sistent opposition  to  whatever  was  established  in  politics,  morals, 
and  reUgion.  It  is  not  for  us  to  palliate' the  wickedness  of 
Catiline  and  Clodius,  but  in  contrasting  the  condition  and  views 
of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  Rome,  it  is  fit  that  we 
remember  carefully  that  the  policy  attacked  was  almost  wholly 
bad.  The  popular  party  stinick  at  a  system  which  had  flourished 
in  unexampled  splendour  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  every 
existiue  form  of  human  society ;  and  the  cry  that  they  raised 
was  echoed  by  the  whole  earth  in  condemnation  of  the  long  mis- 
government  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 

But  there  were  other  influences  at  work  besides  those  of  the 
two  factions.  No  time  was  more  fruitful  of  tliose  eminent  men, 
who  while  they  represent  the  salient  features  of  some  party,  ai'e 
still  sure  to  stamp  it  with  a  marked  character  of  their  own, 
reconciling  contradictions,  and  fusing  together  small  differences 
by  the  force  of  their  own  capacity  and  energy.  Three  men, 
Cicero,  Pompey,  Caesar,  stood  prominently  forward  with  such 
pretensions  at  this  crisis. 

Few  statesmen  have  won  from  posterity  so  warm  a  feeling  of 
personal  attachment  as  Cicero.  Tne  Italians  of  the  later  empire 
looked  back  with  almost  a  religious  reverence  upon  the  last  of  the 
Romans,  The  classical  Petrarch,  tlie  wavering  Erasmus,  fondly 
glossed  over  the  weaknesses  of  a  mind  as  ima^native  and  scru* 
pulous  as  their  own.  The  lover's  blindness  with  which  Middle- 
ton  fights  his  hero's  battles  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  we 
have  just  seen  a  yet  more  remarkable  instance  in  Niebuhr's 
surely  exaggerated  estimate  of  Cicero's  greatness.  In  a 
bloodthirsty  and  sensual  age,  Cicero  shrank  with  a  woman's 
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delicacy  from  the  appearance  of  impurity  or  cruelty ;  he 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of  all  generous  and 
courageous  actions,  sensitively  alive  to  gratitude  and  the  claims 
of  blood  or  friendship ;  and  when  he  appears,  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  rebuking  tyranny  and  corruption  with  an  indignation 
that  was  shared  by  tiie  best  and  wisest  of  his  nation,  it  seems 
that  no  character  could  be  more  fitted  to  absorb  our  admiration. 
But  the  vice  of  affectation  was  entrained  into  his  nature,  and 
{K>isoned  his  most  heroic  impulses.  When  once  his  constitutional 
timidit]^  was  at  rest,  the  sway  of  this  weakness  was  absolute 
over  his  (whole  life ;  in  the  forum,  in  the  curule  chair  of  the 
consul,  at  the  head  of  the  procession  that  led  Catiline's  as- 
sociates to  execution,  in  Pompey's  camp,  in  the  retirement  of 
Tusculum.  It  was  not  that  he  was  selfish,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  but  he  saw  everytliin^  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  distorted  and  morbid  self-consciousness — ^like  Georee  Sand's 
Horace,  *  H  se  pdsait,  m^me  devant  lea  mauches.*  It  is  a  very 
common  character,  and  one  compatible  with  an  amiable  temper 
and  with  kindness,  though  perhaps  not  with  any  warmth  or 
intensity  of  affection.  For  it  destroys  earnestness  of  every 
kind,  and  with  it  the  only  security  for  unwavering  steadiness  of 
action,  and  so  is  fatal  to  the  power  which  leads  men  captive  by 
the  spell  of  a  more  resolute  and  consistent  will.  When  the 
execration  of  all  Rome  was  concentrated  on  Catiline,  Cicero 
could  act  with  vigorous  decision.  When  he  knew  that  the 
Republic  and  himself  must  perish  if  he  failed,  he  could  CTappIe 
in  a  desperate  death-struggle  with  Antony.  But  he  lacked  the 
common-place  honesty  and  simplicity  tinat  alone  could  have 
fortified  his  frail  constitution  against  tne  annoyance  of  ordinary 
life,  against  the  desertion  of  such  friends  as  Pompey,  the 
jealousy  of  such  rivals  as  Hortensius,  the  open  bitterness  of 
such  foes  as  Antony  or  Clodius.  *  Nihil  esij  he  writes  to  Dola- 
bella,  ^  mihi  crede,  virtute  formasiusy  nihil  pulchrius,  nihU 
amabilius,'  but  his  heart  was  set  on  things  below,  and  the 
sophist's  craving  faheaOai  cofov  was  in  literal  truth  the  law  of  his 
conduct.  Compared  with  the  moral  effeminacy  of  Cicero's  mind, 
Cato's  unattractive  obstinacy  stands  out  with  all  the  massive 
force  of  a  granite  statue  by  the  side  of  a  waxen  image.  The 
latter  was  Koman  to  the  core  in  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  but 
Cicero's  nature  drooped  and  withered  in  the  ungenial  at- 
mosphere around  him.  He  was  a  Greek  in  his  unseemly  sus- 
ceptibility to  present  impulses  of  joy  or  sorrow,  in  his  capricious 
inconsistency,  in  his  proneness  to  flippant  and  unseasonable 
trifling ;  as  much  as  in  nis  disinterested  devotion  to  philosophy, 
and  his  faultiess  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  or  life. 

Lucan  has  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  poetry  to  ennoble 
the  memory  of  Pompey ;  but  happily  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
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poetry  to  ennoble  a  character  so  mean^  and  vain;  and  unprin- 
cipled. Pompey  was  forced  into  public  life,  between  the  close 
ot  Sulla's  and  the  appearance  of  Caesar's  generation,  a  period 
admirably  fitted  for  temporary  display.  From  a  series  of  easy 
successes  against  contemptible  rivals,  he  soon  filled  a  permanent 
place  in  the  public  eye.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  his  triumphal 
procession  was  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in  Rome,  and 
already  many  anxious  eyes  were  inquiringly  turned  to  see 
whether  the  fortunate  soldier  was  in  truth  the  man  to  lead  his 
nation  from  the  uncertainties  and  contradictions  of  the  hour  to 
a  solid  resting-place.  It  was  the  aim  of  Pompey's  life  to  keep 
this  question  undecided.  He  delighted  to  be  the  object  of  a 
stately  ceremonial,  to  be  greeted  in  the  forum  and  the  theatres, 
to  be  looked  to  as  a  saviour  on  every  great  emergency, — ^and  so  he 
gladly  saw  the  state  to  a  certain  degree  distorbed,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  render  his  actual  intervention  necessary.  M. 
Drumann  has  admirably  said  that  vanity  and  not  ambition  was 
Pompey's  great  fault,  and  it  was  a  vanity  of  the  most  un« 
graceim  kind,  for  it  was  altogether  unallied  to  Cicero's  gentle- 
ness and  humanity.  When  the  latter  was  defending  Roscius 
against  Sulla's  rapacious  myrmidons,  Pompey  was  already 
execrated  for  his  cruelty;  and  we  know  that  long  afterwards 
Csesar  found  his  most  effective  support  in  the  dread  which 
the  prosi)ect  of  Pompey's  return  inspired  in  Italy.  He  was 
selfish,  without  the  clearness  of  vision  and  the  fixed  unity  of 
purpose  which  make  us  lose  sight  of  Caesar's  selfishness  in  the 
magnificent  future  apparently  opening  on  the  empire  that  he 
would  have  founded  and  adorned.  There  is  a  want  of  harmony 
and  an  unsatisfactoriness  about  Pompey's  Ufe.  His  successes  (if 
we  except  the  war  with  the  Cilician  Pirates,  when  he  rose 
above  himself,  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  statesman)  have 
the  air  of  a  series  of  theatrical  pageantries;  his  reverses 
command  no  sympathy,  for  they  are  the  reverses  of  a  man 
unequal  to  his  position,  and  unable  to  justify  or  maintain  it. 
We  can  understand  the  profound  contempt  which  Sulla 
manifested  for  his  imitator,  wnen  we  contrast  the  mock  humility 
of  his  entrance  to  the  aristocratic  camp,  or  of  his  appearance 
before  the  censors,  with  the  fretful  impatience  with  which  he 
risked  the  stabiUty  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  bauble  of  an 
illegal  triumph.  He  zealously  defended  Sulla's  legislation,  so 
long  as  the  aristocracy  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader;  but 
as  soon  as  their  jealousy  was  excited  by  his  Spanish  victories, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  party  that  destroyed  the 
whole  system.  His  cold  decorous  nature  unfitted  him  for  the 
part  of  a  popular  leader,  he  had  not  an  atom  of  the  power 
which  distinctively  stamps  a  hero,  and  enables  him  to  attach 
enthusiastic  love  and  confidence — ^but  he  was  nettled  at  the 
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disposition  which  the  oligarchy  evinced  to  curtail  his  privileges ; 
ana  from  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war  to  the  consulship  of 
PauUus  and  Marcellus,  his  position  as  a  public  man  was  the 
most  pitiable  we  can  conceive.  If  there  was  any  one  to  whom 
he  was  especially  booad  by  similanty  of  rank  and  temper,  and 
an  habitaal  respect  far  cmlomy  and  a  general  moderation  of  view, 
it  was  Cicero, — and  jret  even  the  ferocity  with  which  Clodius 
attacked  the  latter  is  more  respectable  in  our  eyes  than 
Pompey's  reiterated  assurances  of  protection,  his  stru^les 
between  interest  and  shame,  his  final  desertion,  his  promment 
part  in  welcoming  the  exile  back  as  soon  as  the  roar  of  public 
odium  had  died  away.  The  next  few  years  merely  showed  his 
fitness  for  such  an  office  as  the  Oi^and  Elector  in  the  Abb6 
Sieyes'  proposed  constitution.  He  would  have  been  an  irre- 
proachable dispenser  of  patronage,  a  seemly  representative  of 
the  state  on  great  public  occasions,  if  not  called  on  to  exercise 
any  actual  authority  or  control.  But  there  was  no  such  dignity 
at  Kome,  and  the  nnal  fall  of  the  Commonwealth  is  mainly  due 
to  Pompey.  With  less  vanity  he  would  have  delayed  it,  and 
with  less  mcapacity  he  might  have  controlled  it.  it  is  acutely 
remarked  by  M.  Nisard,  in  his  criticism  on  Lucan's  portrait  of 
Pompey, '  //  n'y  a  pas  de  pires  ennemis  des  JUpubliques,  que 
ceux  qui  ne  sachant  pas  se  contenter  des  pouimrs  itahlis  par  sa 
canstiiutian^  tCosent  pas  se  mettre  sur  dessus  de  la  amstitutioH 
elle^mimef  ei  qui  ne  veulent  ni  Tester  dam  la  loiy  ni  en  soriir, 
ni  oMr  ni  usurper.'  Pompey  coveted  the  dictatorship,  not 
because  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  regenerate  the  state,  but  simply  as  an 
appendage  to  his  name,  or  an  honourable  crown  to  his  career. 
He  was  continually  intriguing  to  have  it  offered  him,  and  when 
at  last  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  him  as  sole  consul,  he 
passed  one  law  against  bribery,  another  respecting  the  consul- 
ship, which  last  involved  him  m  a  fresh  course  of  shuffling  and 
prevarication,  till  it  ended  as  the  immediate  pretext  of  Ceesar's 
rupture  with  the  senate. 

But  there  is  a  regular  and  epic  continuity  in  Ceesar's  life, 
which  marks  him  out  at  once  as  the  representative  of  his  time ; 
concentrating  in  himself  as  its  last  day  the  various  characteristics 
of  heathen  civilization — the  moral  energy  of  Rome,  the  keen 
and  versatile  intellect  of  Greece,  the  monstrous  sensuality  which 
defiled,  but  could  not  destroy,  a  noble  nature.  For  the 
instances  of  his  humanity  and  mildness  are  innumerable,  and 
we  cannot  pass  over  Niebuhr's  strong  testimony,  that  '  these 
qualities  were  realities  in  him,  and  not  assumed,  as  by  Augustus, 
who  was  an  actor  all  his  life.*  Sulla's  piercing  eye  at  once 
discerned  in  him  the  statesman  who  was  to  unmask  the  pre- 
tences and  delusions  of  his  own  ill-timed  legislation.     The 
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Roman  aristocracy,  like  their  leader,  Rhrank  from  a  man  whose 
genius  soared  above  their  obsolete  distinctions ;  but  in  Cessar  the 
cosmopolite  imagination  of  an  Alexander  was  tempered  by 
self-denial  and  perseverance  worthy  of  Sulla.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  quiet  trust  in  himself  and  in  his  fortunes ;  no  affront 
could  provoke  him  to  an  indiscretion,  no  party  spirit  could 
drive  him  prematurely  to  attack  a  system  that  was  sure  to  fall 
from  its  own  internal  rottenness.  His  wisdom  was  justified  by 
the  failure  of  Lepidus,  by  the  impotence  of  Catiline  to  withstand 
the  senate  when  in  alliance  with  Cicero  and  the  knights. 
Caesar's  calmness  in  ordinary  times  gave  him  a  vast  superiority 
over  his  bustling  and  intrigum^  rivats,  which  is  singularly  illus- 
trated by  a  chapter  in  Suetonius.  He  was  in  the  year  of  his 
first  consulship ;  his  only  achievements  had  been  in  Asia  and 
Spain ;  at  Rome  he  was  hardly  known  except  as  a  voluptuary 
and  reveller;  and  yet  one  by  one  he  triumphed  over  every 
power  in  the  state.  He  had  duped  the  senate  into  a  violent 
opposition  to  an  impracticable  agrarian  law,  brought  forward  by 
one  Rullus* — he  allowed  them  to  cover  themselves  with  unpo- 
pularity by  rejecting  it,  and  four  years  afterwards  passed  his  own 
agrarian  law  in  spite  of  them.  Marcus  Cato,  as  tribune, 
vetoed  the  measure,  but  he  was  torn  from  the  rostrum  by  the 
consul's  lictor.  Lucius  LucuUus  threw  himself  in  despair  at 
Csesar's  feet.  His  colleague  Bibulus  opposed  him  by  the 
'  obnuntiatio/  but  he  was  driven  from  the  senate,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  private  house  till  his  term  of  office  had  expired. 
Cicero  complained  of  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  Csesar  at  once 
let  Clodius  loose  upon  him.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  half 
flattered,  half-awed  into  the  famous  league  that  was  to  mask 
their  rival's  ascent  to  absolute  power. 

The  long  annals  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  present  no  page  of 
blacker  disgrace  than  that  which  records  their  final  downfall. 
During  Csesar's  Gaulish  proconsulate  all  the  signs  that  wait 
upon  a  perishing  state  had  been  rife  among  them.  All  the 
habitual  restraints,  without  which  law  is  a  mockery,  were  tram- 
pled under  foot  in  the  personal  quarrels  which  the  various  fac- 
tions pursued  with  frantic  vehemence.  Each  party  showed  its  in- 
capacity for  free  government,  by  the  readiness  with  which  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  used  as  easy  and  customary  weapons 
of  offence.  Any  measure  which  the  aristocracy  supported 
was  sure  to  be  met  by  a  tribune's  veto.  A  candidate  for  high 
oiEce  once  engaged,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  stop  all  in- 
convenient business  in  the  Comitia  by  the  powers  of  the  MHaoi 
law.  There  is  a  portentous  and  monstrous  look  about  the  in- 
stances of  corruption  and  violence,  which  we  meet  with  in  no 

*  For  a  yery  canftil  •umintipn  of  th»  icb«nf»  wm  Drumann,  toI.  iii.  p.  IdO. 
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other  history.  One*  year  two  candidates  for  the  consulship  con- 
spired with  the  existing  magistrates,  to  produce  men  of  the 
highest  rank  who  would  depose  on  oath  to  the  authenticity  of 
forged  public  documents.  The  bribery  was  on  such  a  scale 
during  that  election,  that  the  interest  of  money  rose  at  Rome, 
in  a  single  day,  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  On  another  occasion, 
the  two  most  eminent  candidates  for  the  office  of  consul  and 
preetor  hired  bands  of  armed  ruffians,  who  met  and  fought  in 
the  public  streets.  On  a  third,  the  followers  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus — generally  the  favourites  of  the  nobility — drove  the 
senatorial  candidate  from  the  forum,  and  murdered  his  servant 
before  his  face.  Sometimes  the  machine  of  government  was 
brought  to  a  complete  stand*still;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  701  actually  passed  away  without  the  election  of  any  curule 
magistrates.  To  men  like  Cicero,  who  conscientiously  loved 
the  old  republican  constitution,  all  this  was  matter  of  deep  regret 
They  felt  that  no  oi-dinary  remedies  could  stem  so  fnghtful  a 
torrent  of  depravity,  that,  as  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  said,  the 
only  safety  for  the  commonwealth  was  in  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution.  Niebuhr"*^  has  noticed  this  feeling  as  pervading 
the  treatise  De  Republica :  but  it  is  as  singularly  (thoiigh,  per- 
haps, unconsciously)  shown  in  the  speech  upon  the  Consular 
Provinces.  Cicero  gives  various  reasons  for  contmuing  Csesar  in 
his  command  in  Gaul,  but  he  evidently  was  mainly  swayed  by  the 
conviction,  that  this  was  no  time  for  throwing  aside  or  slighting 
any  genius  which  might  possibly  avert  the  total  ruin  of  the 
nation.  But  the  rest  of  the  nobility  (if  we  except  the  few  that 
came  under  the  spell  of  Caesar's  personal  influence)  looked  ever 
and  anon  with  restless  suspicion  to  the  hero  who  was  waging 
their  wars  beyond  the  Alps,  consolidating  their  frontier,  first 
subjugating  and  afterwards  oi^anizing  unknown  races ;  levying 
troops  in  the  manner  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  all  the  time 
steadily  watching  the  intrigues  of  the  metropolis.  Lentulus,  the 
consul  for.  the  year  706,  a  man  of  determined  will,  and  ruined 
fortunes,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  who  clamoured  vehe- 
mently for  civil  war.  Cato,  with  his  impracticable  obstinacy, 
threatened  to  impeach  Csesar  for  the  acts  of  his  first  consulship, 
and  so  renderea  a  peaceful  issue  to  the  contest  impossible. 
Pompey  had  laid  down  his  unprofitable  consulship,  and  his  flat- 
terers were  caballing  to  decorate  him  with  the  title  of  Dictator. 
He  and  the  senate,  each  strove  to  stir  the  other  to  propose  vio- 
lent measures  against  their  common  enemy ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  doubts  and  hesitation  Caesar's  final  proposals  arrived. 
He  demanded  leave  to  sue  for  the  consulship  without  personally 
appearing  in  Rome,  or  at  least  to  retain  some  of  his  troops,  with- 

*  Lecture!  on  Roman  History,  i\,  89. 
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out  whom  his  life  would  not  have  been  safe.  The  first  privilege 
had  been  promised  to  him  as  expressly  as  was  possible ;  his  name 
had  been  specially  excepted  from'  the  law  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  forbade  the  practice.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  Pom- 
pey  had  been  allowed  to  hold  the  consulship  when  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  actually  proconsul  of  Spain.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  aristocracy  had  long  been  occupied  in  irritating  Cassar, 
and  undermining  his  power;  they  dreaded  his  very  presence  with 
the  terror  natural  to  inferior  minds,  and  so  a  whole  web  of  in- 
trigues was  spun  to  cripple  and  embarrass  him. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  observe  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  sena- 
torial party  cheered  themselves  in  the  conviction  of  their  inassail- 
able  strength  and  popularity.  They  spoke  of  Ceesar  as  of  a 
rebel  whose  fate  was  in  their  own  hands.  Their  leader,  Pompey, 
had  long  entertained  an  idea  of  his  own  military  superiority,  and 
now  affected  a  tone  of  lofly  indifference  as  he  professed  him- 
self willing  to  exert  all  the  force  of  the  Republic  to  chastise  her 
rebellious  son.  The  final  step  was  at  length  taken.  In  705, 
the  consul,  Marcellus,  had  refused  to  obey  a  resolution  of  the 
senate,  and  now  every  principle  of  Roman  law  was  violated  by 
disregarding  the  tribumtian  veto.  The  formal  decree  was  issued 
for  the  magistrates  to  see  to  the  public  safety.  Levies  of  troops 
were  ordered  throughout  Italy.  The  peninsula  was  portioned 
out  among  the  various  officers,  who  set  out  for  their  respective 
commands.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  revive  the  ancient  pomp 
and  solemnity  of  the  RepubUc  but  the  attachment  and  support 
of  the  citizens.  Never  was  a  revolution  so  easily  effected.  Al- 
ready, in  the  April  of  the  year  preceding,  Caesar's  process  through 
northern  Italy  had  resembled  a  triumphal  procession,  the  tem- 
ples had  been  ornamented  with  garlands  and  sacrifices,  women 
had  borne  their  children  to  the  roadside  to  greet  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul.  Town  after  town  opened  their  gates  to  his  lieutenants. 
Pompey's  savage  threats  had  the  single  effect  of  driving  the 
whole  population  to  Caesar's  standard.  Domitius,  his  appointed 
successor,  surrendered  Confinium.  The  two  consuls  had  already 

Quitted  Italy,  and  Caesar  only  reached  Brundusium  in  time  to 
rive  Pompey  across  the  Adnatic.  Africa  was  still  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  displaced  government,  and  private  quarrels 
stimulated  the  Numidian  Juba  to  active  hostility  in  their  sup- 

Sort.  Spain  had  been  in  some  measure  to  Pompey,  what  Gaul 
ad  been  to  Caesar,  and  a  desperate  stmggle  might  be  looked 
for  there ;  the  sea  was  still  covered  with  sauadrons  commanded 
by  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  of  the  nooility ;  the  princes  of 
the  barbarous  East  were  arming  their  contingents  for  rompey's 
service ;  but  the  seat  of  authonty  was  in  Caesar's  hands,  and  all 
Italy  was  aroused  and  kindled  to  enthusiasm  by  his  presence. 
His  camp,  says  Dmmani),  was  not  merely  an  asylum  for  crimi- 
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nals  and  debtors,  but  whole  tribes  and  ranks  gave  in  tlieir  adhe- 
sion,— the  knights  whom  he  had  won  in  his  first  consulship,*— 
the  Transpadani,  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  franchise, — ^the  Italians, 
in  hopes  of  not  merelv  obtaining  it  in  name.  The  day  of  op- 
pressive privileges,  of  the  exclusive  Roman  nationality,  had 
passed  away  for  ever.  They  saw  in  Caesar,  dimly  and  uncer- 
tainly, yet  not  wholly  without  truth,  the  assertor  of  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  policy,  the  lawgiver  of  a  new  estate,  the 
Romulus  to  auspicate  the  foundation  of  a  second  and  a  world- 
extensive  Rome. 

This  victory  served  only  to  illustrate  and  develope  his  intellec- 
tual supremacy.  1 1  broke  on  mankind  in  a  completeness  which  tem- 
pered the  most  dazzling  conceptions  with  the  serenityof  ripe  and 
assured  judgment.  He  had  himself  filled  all  the  parts  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  Providence  generally  distributes  among  several  agents. 
Like  Mirabeau,  he  had  met  the  abuses  of  the  old  constitutioa 
with  legal  opposition  ;  like  Robespierre,  he  would  have  crushed 
it,  if  it  had  not  crumbled  away  of  itself;  and  now,  with  all 
Napoleon's  faculty  of  government,  he  was  to  build  the  fragments 
around  him  into  a  fairer  and  stronger  edifice,  from  the  chaos  of 
revolutioa  to  educe  a  more  perfect  order,  to  rise  from  the  head 
of  a  party  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  to  call  into  existence  a 
newlegisIation,anewaristocracy,and  anewpeople.  Many  leaders 
have  feared,  and  striven  to  restrain,  the  violence  of  their  folbweni. 
But  Vermiaud's  saying  is  true  of  all  save  a  few :  it  is  only  her 
noblest  children  that  a  revolution  does  not  devour.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  higher  ability  than  that  of  the  man  who  successfully 
mediates  between  parties,  who  carefully  preserves  the  benefits  of 
reform,  and  conciliates  those  who  have  personally  suffered  by 
it.  Caesar  had,  at  least  for  a  time,  no  difficulty  in  wimiing  over 
the  aristocracy.  Their  luxurious  habits  unfitted  them  for  ther 
hardships  of  Fompey's  camp.  They  crowdedthither  when  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  disposal  of  offices  after  the  victory ; 
but  none,  except  a  very  few,  were  disposed  permanently  to  ex- 
change the  pleasures  and  ease  of  Italy  for  a  self-inflicted  banish- 
ment in  Greece  or  Asia.  Many  for  a  time  shared  Cicero's 
irritation,  and  would  have  cried  with  him, '  Sedebamus  in  puppe 
et  clavum  tenebamus,  nunc  nobis  vix  in  sentind  locus  esty  but 
they  also  imitated  his  gradual  acquiescence  in  the  only  govern- 
ment that  could  preserve  the  public  peace.  Caesar's  difficulty 
lay  chiefly  in  the  management  of  his  associates.  His  law  oS 
debt  disappointed  many  who  had  joined  him  in  the  hope  of  his 
cancelling  all  existing  engagements.  The  men  who  rioted  in 
the  confiscations  of  the  second  triumvirate,  thirsted  for  proscrip- 
tions to  annihilate  their  personal  enemies  and  enrich  themselves. 
The  troops  at  first  murmured  for  increased  donatives,  and  then 
broke  into  open  revolt,  once  at  Placentia,  and  afterwards  in 
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Campania.  But  by  the  mere  force  of  his  deliberate  courage 
Caesar  triumphed  over  all.  It  needed  nothing  but  the  charm  of 
his  personal  presence  to  repair  the  love  and  devotion  of  his 
followers.  Fierce  and  turbulent  partizans,  like  Antony  and 
Dolabella,  sank  into  docile  instruments  of  his  will.  The  ferocious 
soldiery  received  his  scornful  concession  of  their  demands  as  a 
severe  punishment,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  of 
reviving  loyalty  to  their  generous  and  princely  leader. 

*  It  IS  impossible/  exclaims  M.  Drumann,  '  for  the  boldest 
imagination  to  conceive  what  would  have  become  of  Rome,  of 
ItalVy  of  the  world,  if  Csesar  had  reached  the  natural  term  of 
Ufe.  It  is  marvellous  to  think  of  what  he  actually  accomplished. 
He  realised  in  practice  the  old  traditions  which  the  popular  party 
had  received  from  Caius  Gracchus ;  and  long  afterwards,  throuen 
fourteen  centuries  of  corruption,  magnificence,  and  decay,  the 
imperial  government  retained  the  impression  of  its  founder's 
genms.  We  have  seen  the  popular  party  forced  into  alliance 
with  all  the  enemies  of  the  aristocracy,  inaking  common  cause 
with  Sertorius,  with  the  pirates,  with  Mithridates,  seeing  the 
country  of  their  affections  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Italy :  so  Csesar's 
first  public  act  had  been  to  connect  himself  with  the  Transpadani 
Italians,  and  the  first  measure  of  his  reign  (if  we  may  use  the 
term)  was  to  grant  them  the  full  Roman  franchise.  He  was 
anxious  to  inaugurate  with  moral,  as  well  as  with  material 
solemnities  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  The  exiles,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  recalled.  The  elevation  of  distinguished  families 
to  the  patriciate,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  hereditary  nobility. 
The  vacancies  which  civil  war  had  made  in  the  senate,  gave  an 
opportunity  for  the  infusion  of  new  blood — Gauls,  Spaniards, 
and  Africans  were  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  the  honours  of 
a  city  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world.  His  plans  for 
ornamenting  and  rebuilding  Rome  were   of  a  startling  and 

g'gantic  ndture.  Temples  of  surpassing  magnificence  were  to 
\  built  The  Pontine  marshes  were  to  be  drained.  The  most 
learned  jurists  were  to  be  employed  in  compiling  an  unifonn 
code  of  laws.  Public  libraries  were  to  rival  those  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria.  In  the  mean  time,  still  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gracchi,  Caesar  was  to  reverse  all  the  old  maxims  which  had 
drained  the  sap  and  strength  from  the  provinces,  and  encum* 
bered  Rome  with  a  useless  population.  Carthage  and  Corinth 
were  to  be  recolonized,  and  one  of  those  cities  received  an 
accession  of  no  less  than  80,000  men.  And  beyond  all  these 
practical  reforms,  there  rose  before  his  ardent  mind  the  vision, 
which  has  fascinated  so  many  eminent  Europeans,  of  fusing  into 
one  the  diflferent  elements  of  eastern  and  western  civilization. 
He  too,  hke  Alexander,  would  throw  Europe  upon  Asia,  he  would 
stir  widi  the  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  the  slumbering  and 
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exhausted  races  that  dwell  between  Caucasus  and  the  Indus,  and 
fix  on  them  for  ever  the  broad  and  durable  type  of  Roman 
science,  and  discipline,  and  manners.  He  was  just  setting  out 
on  his  Parthian  campaign,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Ides  of  Marcn. 

Brutus  and  his  associates  destroyed  the  only  chance  for  the 
restoration  of  the  free  commonwealth.  For  a  state  so  fallen  as 
Rome  then  was,  the  only  hope  of  regeneration  is  in  a  hero ;  and 
if  the  state  is  to  profit  by  his  greatness,  it  must  receive  him 
thankfully  and  lovingly,  and  not  seek  to  fetter  him  by  ordinary 
restraints.  With  free  and  unimpeded  scope,  a  great  leader  may 
breathe  his  very  spirit  into  a  corrupt  or  feeble  nation — ^his  wonls 
of  fire  are  treasured  up  as  precious  lessons  in  a  people's  hearts— 
his  vigorous  will  may  organize  and  inform  the  mass  with  a 
vivifying  influence.  So  the  age  of  Pericles  is  the  reflection  of  its 
creator's  character.  So  Cromwell  fixed  and  consolidated  in  the 
middle  class  of  England  the  religious  strength  of  Puritan  morality 
which  swelled  indignantly  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Stuart 
kings ;  which  has  shaken  so  many  giant  abuses  to  the  ground, 
and  is  still  the  best  pledge  for  the  national  honesty  and  faith. 
Such  men  are  God's  choicest  blessings  to  the  world,  and  are  not 
to  be  ostracised  for  their  unwelcome  pre-eminence,  but  rather  to 
be  honoured  gratefully.  Obedience  to  them  bears  no  degradation 
with  it,  for  it  is  willing  obedience  to  superior  natures;  and  when 
they  die,  they  do  not  leave  any  ancestral  recollections  to  secure 
their  heirs  in  undeserved  authority.  The  better  and  the  mightier 
they  are  themselves,  the  more  surely  will  a  nation  appreciate 
their  loss,  and  chafe  at  submission  to  an  inferior.  But  a  man 
who  lacks  that  greatness  of  conception  which  separates  genius 
from  worldly  prudence,  who  feels  that  he  is  over-rated,  and  exerts 
all  his  faculties  to  maintain  himself  in  power,  who  strives  to  lull 
his  subjects  by  amelioration  of  their  physical  condition  into  an 
unthinking  and  selfish  submission  to  slavery, — such  a  man  is  a 
^rant  whose  government  is  an  unmixed  evil,  and  such  a  tyrant 
Rome  found  afterwards  in  Augustus. 

The  same  factions  again  occupied  the  field,  but  the  ignoble 
aspect  of  Csesar's  successors,  and  a  momentary  show  of  prudence 
by  the  nobility,  for  a  time  distract  our  sympathies.  The  violent 
democratic  party  was  strong  in  the  support  of  the  army,  eager 
to  hurry  forward  the  changes  begun  by  Caesar,  and  their  undis* 
puted  head  was  the  consul,  Antony.  He  had  won  the  first  place 
m  the  Dictator's  confidence,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
theories  and  policy  that  animated  his  councils.  But  he  lacked 
Caesar's  calmness  of  thought,  and  practical  capacity  for  affairs, 
and  so  instead  of  resembling  he  succeeded  only  in  copying  him, 
and  in  pressing  his  masters  conceptions  to  an  extravagant 
length.    This  tendency  is  remarkable  even  in  minute  matters — 
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such  as  his  choice  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Parthian  war,  for  his  especial  field;  but  it  is  more 
striking  in  those  features  wmch  indicate  his  general  aims. 
Csesar,  for  example,  had  made  the  right  of  citizenship  co- 
extensive with  Italy, — he  may  possibly  have  intended  to  spread 
it  further, — Sicily  mdeed  had  already  obtained  the  Laiinittu  ; 
but  Antony  lavished  the  franchise  on  whole  states  and 
races  at  a  time."*^  Csesar  had  recalled  the  greater  number 
of  the  exiles;  Antony  diminished  the  exceptions.  Csesar  had 
carefully  recommended  himself  to  the  kings  and  potentates 
dependent  upon  Rome;  Antony  even  forged  a  Julian  law  in 
favour  of  Ceesar's  enemy,  the  King  Deiotarusf. — Caesar's  yearn* 
ing  to  break  down  old  prejudices  had  opened  the  doors  of  the 
senate-house  to  foreigners;  but  Antony  exaggerated  the  idea 
in  mere  wanton  disrespect  for  the  feehngs  of  his  countrymen. 
He  rejoiced  to  celebrate  a  Roman  triumph  in  the  forum  of 
Alexandria,  to  pollute  the  Roman  sacrifices  with  the  impure 
orgies  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  to  encourage  Cleopatra  in  her 
dream  of  dictating  her  laws  in  the  Roman  Capitol. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  Antony,  and  to  pass  over  the 
memorable  struggle  he  maintained  with  Cicero.  As  we  turn  to 
the  latter  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  we  almost  feel  inclined  to 
unsay  somewhat  of  our  former  harsh  jud^ent.  But  his  mind 
had  been  sobered  and  chastened  by  various  afflictions,  by  the 
death  of  TuUia,  the  extinction  of  his  political  hopes,  his  conviction 
of  the  cowardice  and  worthlessness  of  the  party  that  reluctantly 
submitted  to  be  led  by  Pompey.  Many  motives  conspired  to 
drive  him  into  action.  His  love  for  Rome  had  always  retained 
something  of  a  personal  and  selfish  nature ;  and  he  did  not 
shrink  from  sacrificing  himself  for  the  city  whose  proudest 
honours  he  had  worn,  whose  applause  had  excited  and  cheered 
his  eloquence,  whose  language  and  literature  were  inseparably 
linked  with  his  own  name.  And  now  for  the  first  time  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  frightfiil  reality  of  a  revolution, 
which  had  loomed  across  his  path  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
made  his  delicate  frame  to  tremble  in  every  nerve.  The  revo- 
lution was  before  him  in  its  coareeness  and  violence,  in  its. worst 
form  of  cruelty  and  impiety ;  and  at  its  head  was  a  man  from 
whose  whole  nature,  the  father,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
recoiled  in  abhorrence.  M.  Drumann  seems  to  us,  for  once,  most 
unjust  in  his  condemnation  of  the  extreme  violence  with  which 
Cicero  strove  to  unite  all  parties  against  Antony.  .  Even  a  less 
sanguine  temperament  might  have  hoped  that  a  respite  was  yet 
possible.  Since  Pompey's  death  a  new  party  had  arisen,  whom 
quieter  times  and  a  longer  experience  might  have  trained  into 

*  PhUippic.  %  ch.  SS.  t  Ibid.  37. 
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the  founders  of  a  new  commonwealth.  Hirtius,  Pansa,  Plaucus, 
and  PoUio,  were  among  the  chief  representatives  of  this  class, 
men  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  ability  and  simple  minds, 
unincumbered  with  any  aristocratic  or  national  prejudices,  owing 
all  their  political  existence  to  Caesar's  will,  and  looking  up  to 
their  patron  with  faithful  gratitude.  They  had  great  weignt  with 
the  army,  but  were  unwilling  to  hazard  their  position  in  another 
civil  war,  and  maintained  CaBsar's  reforms  at  once  against  An- 
tony and  the  conspiratoi's.  We  have  the  perfect  type  of  this 
party  in  the  caution  and  compromise  that  prevailed  after  Caesar's 
death,  in  the  original  proposal  to  bury  his  body  privately,  in  the 
amnesty  that  relieved  Brutus  and  his  associates  from  appre- 
hensions of  violence,  but  carefully  forbore  to  praise  their  deed. 
Cicero's  great  aim  was  to  unite  these  men  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  concentrate  the  fluctuating  impulses  of  the  allies  in  one 
determined  attack  on  Antony.  If  the  latter  party  would  accept 
the  Julian  le^slation,  and  act  fairly  and  honestly  by  the  existing 
constitution,  it  was  still  possible  that  the  extreme  section  might 
be  crushed.  He  felt  most  truly  that  the  only  security  against 
military  despotism  lay  in  peifect  tranquillity,  and  he  sacrificed 
everything  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  only  man  who 
seemed  to  have  ability  to  endanger  it.  To  this  encl  he  rejoiced 
in  the  undisturbed  succession  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  he  strove 
to  still  the  unseasonable  jealousy  of  the  senate,  he  even  went 
the  dangerous  length  of  nourishing  up  Octavian's  popularity  and 
hereditary  claims  against  the  common  enemy.  He  knew  the 
dangerous  and  unsteady  ground  on  which  he  trod,  and  exerted 
himself  with  an  activity  unparalleled  in  history,  to  still  the  scru- 
pulous, to  encourage  the  wavering,  to  reassure  the  governors  of 
distant  provinces,  to  raise  troops  and  money ;  and  his  apparent 
consciousness  of  his  unavoidable  fate  ennobles  his  efforts  wiUi 
somewhat  of  the  solemnity  of  a  martyrdom.  He  knew  that  all 
rested  on  himself,  ^  Neque  semper  eundem  populum^  neque 
Senatum,  neque  Senatui  ducern  habebimusJ  For  a  time  he 
succeeded,  but  the  doubtful  triumph  of  Mutina  dashed  all  his 
hopes.  At  once  the  exultation  oi  the  high  aristocratic  party 
broke  all  bounds,  and  they  reappear  in  all  their  early  feebleness 
and  arrogance.  Since  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the 
legions  had  only  to  choose  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  but 
the  senate  fancied  itself  reinstated  in  its  former  power,  and  able 
to  conduct  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue.  Immediately  they 
tlirew  aside  their  new  allies,  to  the  exclusion  of  Octavian. 
Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  not  taken  a  part  in  the  battle,  was 
alone  honourably  mentioned,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief 
to  conclude  the  war.  Pollio  in  Spam,  and  Plaucus  in  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  were  ordered  to  place  their  legions  at  his  disposal. 
Cassius  and  the  elder  Brutus  were  already  supreme  over  the 
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East.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  review  the  acts  of  An- 
tony's consulship.  The  senate  were  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
seduce  Octavian's  soldiers  from  their  allegiance.  They  even 
resorted  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  honoured  him  with  the  empty 
charge  of  commanding  the  fleets  of  the  Republic.  They  retained 
their  insane  confidence  till  Octavian  led  his  troops  over  the 
Campus  Martius;  and  on  the  rumour,  first,  of  the  arrival  of  two 
fi:esh  legions,  and  then  of  the  revolt  of  two  more,  they  repeatedly 
broke  their  own  base  promises,  as  if  to  show  that  no  engagement 
was  too  degrading  for  them  to  make,  or  too  solemn  for  them  to 
disregard,  and  to  justify  by  their  mingled  knavery  and  incapacity 
the  proscriptions  which  the  new  triumvirate  had  neither  power 
nor  will  to  check. 

The  struggle  was  completely  over.  The  old  patrician  Rome 
had  perishetf  utterly ;  but  the  retribution  that  visited  its  tyranny 
and  injustice,  also  swept  away  its  superb  nationality,  and  the 
glorious  recollections  that  stretched  back  to  thb  simple  life  of 
the  Sabine  mountaineers,  and  the  dimness  of  Etrurian  tradition* 
To  us,  living  among  the  fragment  of  feudal  institutions,  with 
local  government  everywhere  animating  centres  of  independent 
life,  and  the  influences  of  Christian  democracy  fermenting  around 
us,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  total  desolation  that  met 
Octavian  at  every  turn.  One  crash  had  swept  away  principles, 
family  life,  law,  religion ;  even  the  flower  of  the  Italian  races  them- 
selves had  perished,  and  in  their  stead  was  a  vast  undisciplined 
crowd,  settlmg  in  Italy  as  in  a  foreign  country,  with  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  Roman  citizens,  but  bound  to  the  soil  bvno  ancestral  ties 
of  prosperous  civilization,  or  heroic  perseverance  m  misfortune.  It 
might  nave  baffled  even  the  first  Ceesar  to  organize  such  an  in- 
digested, unruly  population,  and  Octavian  directly  bent  all  his 
care  to  that  task.  For  he  henceforth  concentrates  the  sole 
interest  of  the  period ;  his  true  Italian  character,  with  its  pre- 
cocious maturity,  its  mixture  of  a  constitutional  preference  for 
cunning  and  finesse  with  an  utter  callousness  to  the  most  daring 
lengths  of  cruelty,  is  paramount  through  the  alternate  negotiations 
and  disputes  of  the  next  twelve  years :  and  the  only  struggle 
that  seemed  at  first  likely  to  shake  his  throne,  in  reality  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  its  foundations.  Nothing  threw  Italy  back 
on  itself  so  thoroughly  as  the  war  with  Cleopatra.  Octavian 
studiously  prolonged  the  crisis  till  the  national  indignation  was 
fairly  roused  against  Antony's  apostacy,  and  the  insolence  of  his 
oriental  court.  It  was  against  ^gypt  that  the  senate  and  people 
solemnly  proclaimed  war,  while  Octavian  himself  acted  as  Fetial, 
as  if  the  first  public  act  of  the  empire  was  to  protest  against 
those  abuses,  and  to  draw  tighter  the  relaxed  bands  that  linked 
it  to  the  old  republic.  MecsBnas,  the  fit  representative  of  the 
empire,  and  its  subtle,  attractive,  enervating  despotism,  exerted 
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to  this  end  all  the  resources  of  his  great  administrative  eapacity^ 
and  of  his  sumptuous  patronage.  All  the  appliances  of  art 
and  literature  were  lavished  to  revive  Italian  associations  and 
ideas,  to  remind  the  new  colonists  that  they  were  no  longer 
Gauls  or  Spaniards,  but  the  adopted  successors  to  the  Decii  or 
Fabii.  To  this  end,  as  Mr.  Merivale  *  has  shown,  Livy  deduced 
the  unbroken  chain  of  national  continuity,  from  the  small  settle- 
ment on  the  Palatine  till  gradually  its  frontier  became  co- 
extensive with  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  Ovid  and  Propertius 
the  warlike  legends  of  early  Rome  were  reproduced  with  all  the 
charms  of  polished  verse  and  imagery.  Every  local  and  pictur- 
esque aUusion  in  Virgil  connected  the  new  dwellers  on  the  Tiber 
with  the  wandering  rounder  of  the  JuUan  race,  with  the  pastoral 
festivities  of  Evander,  with  the  warriors  that  followed  Tumus  or 
Pallas  from  spots  of  familiar  name  and  aspect.  Every  Italian 
legend  was  carefully  gathered  up,  and  adjust^  in  its  fitting  frame- 
work. A  veil  was  thrown  over  the  last  half-century  of  blood 
and  tears;  and  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  conquerors  of 
Carthage,  Macedon  and  Asia,  appeared  in  the  imposing  figure 
of  Augustus.  The  temple  of  Janus,  as  Niebuhr  has  findy  said, 
was  closed  with  the  history  of  the  warlike  repubUc,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  came  to  dwell  beneath  the  peaceful  and  bene- 
ficent sway  that  crowned  the  long  series  of  consuls  and  dictators* 

'  Ipse,  sedans  niveo  candentis  limine  PhcBbi, 
Dona  recognoscit  populorum,  aptatque  superbis 
Postibus  :  incedont  vict®  lingo  ordine  gentes, 
Quam  variffi  linguis,  habitu  tarn  vestis  et  armis. 
Hie  Nomadum  genus,  et  discinctos  Mulciber  Afiros, 
Hie  Lelegas,  Carasque,  sagittiferosque  Gelonos 
Finxerat.    Euphrates  ibat  jam  moUior  undis, 
Extremique  hominum  Morini,  Bhenusque  bicomis, 
Indomitique  Dahie,  et  pontem  indignatus  Araxes.' 

The  world  has  never  since  seen  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  so 
grandljr  realized  or  so  thankfully  submitted  to.  The  foundations 
were  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  strong  enough  to  ensure  a  per- 
manence far  beyond  the  usual  extent  of  a  nation's  existence. 
There  lacked  to  its  perfection  only  two  things : — Liberty,  without 
which  it  had  no  life — and  Religion,  without  which  its  life  could 
only  be  a  curse. 

*  Histoi7  o^  Rome  under  the  Emperon,  page  168. 
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Art.   IV. — Constitution    du   Canton   de    Vaud.      Lausanne: 
Imprimerie  Pache  Simmen.     1845. 

Thb  Canton  de  Vaud  has  given  itself  a  new  constitution.  This 
fact  is  not  of  much  importance  in  itself;  but  may  jnve  rise  to 
some  useful  considerations.  Of  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
it  was  the  first  to  manifest  any  decided  sympathy  with  the  great 
French  revolution :  and  it  still  seems  to  adhere  fondly  to  the 
old  Jacobin  traditions* 

In  the  sixteenth  century^  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  fertile  district, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  wrested  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  Bernese ;  and  France,  by  a  treaty,  dated 
1565,  guaranteed  the  rights  of  this  new  Helvetic  territory.  For 
about  two  centuries  it  remained  under  its  new  masters.  The 
traveller  who  visits  the  castle  of  Chillon,  still  sees  upon  its  walls 
the  bear  of  Berne,  and  the  scutcheons  of  the  Bernese  *'  Baillis." 

But  Berne,  nominally  a  repubUc,  was,  like  Venice,  a  close 
oligarchy,  with  its  privileged  families  and  Golden  Book.  Its 
rule,  as  it  is  usual  with  oligarchies,  was  one  of  oppression ;  and 
it  weighed  upon  the  Vaudois  with  the  double  weight  of  what 
was  looked  upon  as  a  foreign  yoke.  Small  wonder  then,  that 
the  Vaudois  caught  eagerly  at  notions  of  Uberty  and  equality, 
that  the  spirit  of  democracy,  once  set  astir,  spread  amongst  them 
like  fire  amongst  dry  grass. 

In  1797,  when  Bonaparte,  conqueror  of  Italy,  made  his  jour- 
ney through  Switzerland,  to  join  the  negotiators  at  Radstadt, 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  canton  for  him  knew  no  bounds.  The 
decision,  just  though  peremptory,  which  had  freed  the  Valteline 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Grisons,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Vaudois 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Despite  the  prohibition  made  by  Berne 
to  its  officers,  every  gun  thundered  a  salute  on  the  passage  of 
the  youns  general ;  every  banner  bore  the  motto :  *  One  people 
may  not  oe  subject  to  another  J  Every  Vaudois  came  to  gaze 
on  one,  in  whom  they  thought  to  see  a  liberator ;  young  girls,  in 
scarfs  of  tri-colour,  strewed  flowers  and  weaved  garlands  for 
the  founder  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

Deputies  were  soon  afler  despatched  to  Paris^  to  claim  from 
the  Directory  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  Berne. 
Policy  might  have  induced  the  party  thus  appealed  to,  to  refuse 
any  decidra  intervention,  at  a  moment  so  cntical  for  European 
diplomacy ;  but  the  faith  of  old  treaties,  the  irresistible  onward 
march  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  a  desire  to  secure  the  mountains, 
looked  upon  as  the  military  key  of  Europe,  were  all  powerful 
considerations.  On  December  the  28th,  1797,  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  declared  to  be  under  French  protection.  Massena 
soon  encamps,  almost  within  sight  of  Geneva :  Schauenburg 
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marches  up  the  Rhine  to  Bale :  the  Vaudois  demand  a  meeting 
of  their  ancient  states ;  Berne  rejects  the  demand.  A  few  days 
more,  and  all  is  decided :  the  Bernese  baillis  are  driyen  out, 
trees  of  Liberty  are  planted  in  every  town  and  village :  a  new 
republic  is  bom ;  and  the  popular  voice  confers  on  it  the  title  of 
Republique  Lemanioue. 

it  is  not  our  mtention  to  write  a  history  of  Switser^ 
land  ;  we  therefore  leave  at  this  point  the  course  of  events, 
and  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  up  to  the  be-  ^ 
ginning  of  the  present  year,  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  no  longer 
Republique  L&manique  by  name,  still  continued  as  republican  as 
ever,  wrote  upon  its  shield  the  words  Liberty  et  Patrie,  and 
enjoyed  a  constitution  as  democratic  as  might  well  be  conceived. 
Still,  it  would  seem,  it  nursed  within  its  breast  a  class  of  patriots, 
whose  ardent  zeal  could  not  rest  satisfied,  even  with  a  democracy 
apparently  so  pure.  Seizing  upon  some  pretext,  (we  believe 
the  refusal  of  the  executive  to  accede  to  a  petition,  which  dictated 
an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Lucerne,)  they  persuaded  the 
people,  to  use  their  own  words  '  a  renirer  dans  sa  souverainetSJ 
— Accordingly,  such  of  the  people  as  were  anxious  to  exercise  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  this  sovereignty,  took  down  their  rifles 
from  their  wonted  pegs,  marched  to  Lausanne,  the  seat  of 
government,  and  thrust  the  aforesaid  government,  somewhat 
rudely,  from  the  seat  aforesaid.  A  provisional  government  was 
established,  who  made  it  their  business  to  add  an  extra  spice  of 
democracy  to  the  old  constitution,  which,  after  undergoing  this 
renovating  process,  was  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
'Assembles  de  Communey  and  voted  last  August  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  new  Constitution,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  carries  out 
fully  the  democratic  principle :  with  some  modifications,  it 
savours  strongly  of  the  '  Constitution  de  PAn  deux.'  There  is 
no  property  qualification  whatever;  every  citizen,  who  has  com- 
pleted his  twenty-first  year,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  nineteen  districts  and  sixty  circles :  the  circles  again 
are  subdivided  into  communes. 

The  legislative  body,  called  Grand  Conseil,  is  composed  of 
deputies  elected  by  the  circles:  every  thousand  inhabitants 
returning  one  member.  But  these  members,  unlike  those  of  the 
*  year  two,*  are  elected  to  serve  for  four  years.  To  be  a  citizen,  and 
aged  twenty-five,  are  the  requisite  qualifications  for  candidates. 
During  the  session,  each  deputy  receives  from  the  fiinds  of  the 
state,  30  batzen  (about  3s,  tid.)  per  diem,  with  an  allowance  of 
10  batzen  a  league  for  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  functions  are  entrusted  to  a  Conseil  tPEtat  of 
nine  members,  chosen  from  the  Grand  Conseil,  They  are 
elected  for  four  years,  and  renewed  by  halves :  that  is,  five  new 
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members  are  named  at  the  second  sitting  after  the  renewal  of 
the  legislative  body,  and  four  others  at  the  second  sitting  of  the 
third  year  of  the  same  body.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the 
year,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  the  third  in 
November. 

One  clause  in  this  constitution  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
has  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  late  alteration.  It  gives  to  the 
Assemblies  Cf4n^raies  de  Commune  the  right  of  voting  on  all 
changes  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  federal  pact ;  and  on  all 
questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Grand  Conseil,  acting  spon- 
taneously, or,  on  the  demand  of  eight  tlunisand  voters. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  eight  thousand  voters  may  ei  any 
time  compel  the  Grand  Conseil  to  submit  any  measure  to  the 
communes ;  under  penalty,  we  presume,  of  provoking  the  people 
to  resume  the  active  exercise  of  their  sovereignty.  Considering, 
now,  that  the  canton  numbers  about  177,800  inhabitants,  this 
provision  seems  to  give  a  very  slender  guarantee  for  the  stability 
of  the  new  constitution.  With  any  mrther  details  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers ;  indeed  we  doubt  not  but  that  some  have 
already  begun  to  ask,  to  what  purpose  we  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  tianton  de  Vaud,  insignificant 
as  they  are  to  Europe  at  large,  and  more  especially  to  us  far-off 
islanders. 

Provided  tlie  Swiss  keep  to  their  present  laudable  custom  of 
molesting  no  passing  tourist ;  and  wiser  than  the  boy  in  the  fable, 
abstain  from  harming  the  goose  that  lays  their  golden  e^s; 
provided  that  posting  roads  be  kept  open,  and  post  horses  within 
reach,  there  are  few  Englishmen  who  care  three  straws  whether 
the  state  of  Switzerland  be  one  of  prosperity  or  of  anarchy. 
The  example  of  this  year  alone  would  prove,  that  though  civil 
war  may  rage  in  winter,  and  in  early  spring,  yet  at  the  approach 
of  summer  and  harvest  time,  the  strife  is  stayed,  as  it  was  of  old 
between  the  rival  states  of  Greece.  Neutral  tourists  may  now 
visit  Interlakken  or  ascend  the  Righi,  iust  as  they  might  then 
have  passed  the  Isthmus ;  with  no  further  danger  than  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  H>iirrai  of  the  latter  region,  or  the  inn- 
keepers of  the  former,  their  more  humane  but  scarce  less  plunder- 
loving  representatives.  But  if  the  most  indifferent  obsei-ver  had 
found  himself  at  Lausanne,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August 
last ;  when  the  final  acceptation  of  the  new  constitution  by  tlie 
Communes  had  been  ascertained ;  if  he  had  watched  (as  we  did) 
the  triumphal  march  of  the  sovereign  people,  had  heard  the 
cannon  proclaim  their  rejoicing,  had  gazed  upon  the  long  pro* 
cession,  which  escorted  the  guns  through  the  town  at  night,  and 
marked  the  red  glare  of  the  torches,  as  it  gleamed  upon  we  faces 
of  the  exulting  democrats :  he  might,  perchance,  have  found 
matter  for  serious  reflection.     Sad  reminiscences  of  the  past^ 
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gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  future,  might  hare  crowded  on  his 
mind :  his  thoughts  might,  as  ours,  have  recurred  to  the  scenes 
of  Staley bridge  and  the  Bullring  at  Birmingham. 

With  the  single  exception  of  annual  parhaments,  the  Vaudois 
enjoy  the  full  blessings  that  we  may  hope  for  from  the  Charter. 
And  is  such  then  the  aim  of  our  Chartists  ?  the  reducing  of  all 
government  to  a  kind  of  provisional  committee ;  the  dictatii^ 
of  measures,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  an  armed  populace  to 
their  rulers;  the  establishing  of  a  floating  constitution,  any 
article  of  which  may,  at  any  time,  be  put  in  question,  on 
demand  of  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  population  of  the 
realm  ?  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  such  is  not,  such  cannot 
be  their  aim ;  though  such,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  the  result 
of  their  success.  And  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  use  hard  names 
and  denounce  them  as  anarchists,  without  giving  closer  atten- 
tion to  their  claim,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  end  they 
propose  to  themselves, — ''  that  Labour  should  be  as  much  re- 
spected by  law  and  society  as  Property." 

It  has  been  said,  and  few,  it  appears,  care  to  contradict  it, 
that  the  majority  of  our  population,  *  compared  with  the  pri- 
vileged classes  of  their  own  land,  are  in  a  lower  state  than  any 
other  population  compared  with  its  privileged  classes ;  that  they 
are  not  only  d^aaed,  but  conscious  of  their  degradation; 
that  the  land  is  filled  with  a  wail  of  intolerable  serfage.' 
Nav,  it  has  come  seemingly  to  such  a  pass,  that  even  serfage  is 
looked  upon  as  an  alternative  preferable  to  their  present  con- 
dition, by  politicians  so  widely  differing  in  many  of  their 
opinions  as  Mr.  Urquhart  and  the  author  of  Sybil.  Now,  if 
such  be  anything  like  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  if  it  be  only 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth,  how  can  we  wonder 
that  the  Charter  finds  ready  partisans  amongst  the  masses  of  a 
population,  poor,  ignorant,  and  suffering?  How  can  we, deem 
it  strange,  that  the  vulgar,  ever  ready  to  worship  false  gods, 
should,  m  the  nineteenth  century,  be  deceived  as  easily  as  in  the 
eighteenth,  by  systems  which  promise  them  independence  and 
equality. 

Of  course  the  Charter  cannot,  any  more  than  the  French  con- 
stitution of  *  I'An  deux,'  or  the  Vaudois  of  1846,  secure  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nonentity ;  but,  we  have  said  it,  the  vulgar  are  ever 
prone  to  fall  down  before  vain  images ;  and,  more  than  others,  a 
uungry  people  is  hard  to  be  convinced.  Indeed,  how  should  they 
be  convinced  ?  They  are  ignorant  of  course  of  first  principles  of 
government :  and  the  argument  from  the  past,  so  often  insuf- 
ficient for  the  more  enlightened,  becomes  utterly  useless,  with 
those  upon  whose  minds  it  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  at  all. 

Equality,  at  best,  is  but  an  abstraction,  despite  the  second 
article  of  the  Vaudois  Constitution,  or  the  declamations  of  our 
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own  mob-orators.  As  an  attribute  it  belongs  only  to  the  divine 
nature.  Inequality  reigns  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  created 
beings ;  qualities,  differences,  relations,  all  refer  to,  and  prove  it. 
As  to  man,  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  alike 
establish  differences,  which  necessitate  inequalities.  Strength, 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  ever  tend  to  determine  relations  of 
superiority  and  inferiority.  Natural  equality  therefore  does  not 
exist ;  can  political  equality  do  so  ?  Not  unless  the  constitution 
of  the  body  poUtic,  devised,  enacted,  and  enforced  by  man 
himself,  can  overcome  and  subdue  the  constitution  of  his  soul 
and  body,  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

Look  at  the  common  desire,  it  is  to  excel ;  and  this  very 
desire  is  unequal  in  its  energy:  next,  look  at  the  different 
powers  that  men  have  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
equality  is  but  a  dream.  Indeed,  so  great  are  the  inequalities 
between  man  and  man,  in  this  respect,  that  even  combinations  of 
many  against  one  cannot  make  sufficient  compensation : — ^Athena 
could  not  prevail  against  Pericles,  nor  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  against  Bonaparte. 

Why  then  has  the  estabUshment  of  eouality  been  a  favourite 
scheme  with  so  many — ^the  constant  rallying  cry  of  factions  ? 
And  why  have  nations  been  found  to  rise  at  me  cry  ?  Perhaps 
it  were  answer  sufficient  to  say,  it  is  but  a  dream  and  an  empty 
sound ;  many  men  are  dreamers,  and  a  noise  will  ever  draw  a 
crowd.  This  would  be  true  enough  in  its  way,  but  let  us  look 
a  little  deeper.  Dreams  mimic  realities,  and  sounds  have  their 
signification :  may  not  something  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 

Pass  by  ambition:  it  will  use  the  love  of  equality  for  a 
pretext,  and  desire  it,  in  as  far  as  it  ensures  the  weakness  of  all 
parties  alike.  '  Liberty,  Egalit^,  Fratemii^  ou  la  Mort ! '  was  the 
cry  of  Jacobin  France ;  but  the  equality  she  sought  to  found 
upon  the  ruins  of  monarchy  and  privilege,  was  not  less  vain 
than  the  liberty  she  enjoyed  under  a  blood-thirsty  triumvirate, 
not  less  delusive  than  the  brotherhood  of  her  intestine  broils. 
The  Jacobins  did  but  pull  down  the  monarchy,  and  then  would 
fain  have  lorded  it  over  ministries,  convention,  and  all.  Each 
wave  of  the  revolution  rolled  higher  than  its  forerunner.  The 
daring  of  Danton  led  the  way,  when  Mirabeau's  fierce  eloquence 
was  hushed  in  death.  Robespierre's  sickly  star  rose  above  the 
scaffold  where  Danton  bled.  Even  a  Marat  must  needs  be 
raised  above  the  crowd,  at  least  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  the 
ruffians  that  bore  him  from  the  place  of  trial. 

Pass  by  covetousness :  it  is  a  short-sighted  passion,  which  craves 
for  equality  until  it  gain  that  which  belongs  to  others,  and  then 
hates  it  for  being  a  bar  to  its  own  unnatural  growth.  Covet- 
ousness  gave  the  Republic  some  of  its  worst  enemies :  rapacious 
contractors,  whose  fraud  and  exactions  paralyzed  its  resources ; 
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treacherous  generals^  ready  to  sell  tlieir  swords  to  foreigners, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  re-establishing  an  absolute  rule. 
These  are  not  the  men  who  truly  desire  equality. 

Come  we  then  to  our  former  question :  may  not  something 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 

He  that  clasps  a  shadow  shall  but  cross  his  arms  on  his  own 
breast :  true ;  out  a  shadow  argues  a  substance  that  projects  it; 
whatever  be  the  disproportion  between  the  two,  where  one  is 
the  other  is  also.  The  seeming,  implies  the  real  good :  and  the 
real  good  is  ^^^ui^y ;  equality  being  but  its  counterfeit,  or  its 
shadow. 

Men  love  equity,  or  at  least  they  love  to  be  dealt  by  equitably. 
Men  have  a  notion  that  for  certain  performances  they  should 
receive  a  certain  reward ;  if  it  is  withheld,  they  are  angry,  and 
then  their  anger  hurries  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  dis- 
passionate reason.  From  demanding  equity,  they  pass  to 
demanding  equality;  from  a  just  and  wise  demand,  to  an 
unwise  and  unjust  one,  impossible  moreover  to  be  complied  with. 
The  hard  working  labourer  or  craftsman,  who  cannot  earn  his 
bread  by  his  toil  or  his  craft,  the  man  of  talent  and  energy, 
debarred  from  rendering  them  available,  these  are  the  men  who 
give  strength  to  revolutions.  The  baser  sort,  left  to  themselves, 
can  scarce  rise  above  a  riot ;  joined  to  the  others  they  only  cause 
confusion  by  their  turbulence,  shame  by  their  excesses.  TV> 
rouse  a  whole  nation,  there  must  be  some  real  grievance  on 
which  to  ground  complaints ;  and  the  only  way  to  stay  the 
outburst  of  its  indignation,  is  to  remove  this  real,  and  then  the 
fancied  grievance  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground ;  that  is,  so  it  be 
done  timely,  else  the  falsehood  may  become  as  deeply  graven 
on  men's  hearts  as  the  truth,  and  then  they  will  no  longer  be  so 
easily  satisfied.  We  do  not  believe  that  political  passions  are, 
after  all,  deep  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people. 
Political  doctrines,  to  go  down  with  them,  must  have,  or 
appear  to  have,  direct  connexion  with,  and  influence  upon  their 
material  wants.  Even  at  Athens^  with  all  the  keen  and  tur* 
bulent  political  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Acharnians  thou^t 
more  of^  their  coal-baskets,  and  Dicaeopolis  of  the  fat  game  from 
Boeotia,  than  they  did  of  Pericles  and  his  ambitious  policy. 
Our  own  husting-cries  of  *  Cheap  bread  !'  and  '  No  malt-tax  V 
tend  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion. 

When  the  market-women  and  fish-wives  of  Paris,  led  by 
Maillard  the  *  Septembriseur/  marched  upon  Versailles,  it  was 
not  *  Effolii^ '  they  wrote  upon  their  banner ;  but  those  words,  so 
touching,  uttered  by  a  hungry  beggar,  so  appalling,  echoed  by 
a  famished  multitude,  '  I>u  Pain  I' — To  this  agrees  the  dictum  of 
young  Devil's-dust,  in  Sybil,  *  if  you  want  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
people,  you  must  learn  to  watch  events :'  meaning  by  events. 
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the  fall  from  meat  to  fish,  from  fish  to  vegetables^  upon  Mother 
Carey's  stall.  Such  a  doctrine  is  even  tnier  in  our  own  case 
than  when  we  apply  it  to  that  portion  of  French  history  to 
which  we  have  so  often  referred  already.  In  that  case  there  was  a 
double  contest ;  of  poor  against  rich,  and  of  roturier  against 
noble.  But  with  us  it  is,  we  think^  otherwise ;  with  us,  it  is 
more  strictly  a  strife  of  those  two  parties  which  still  divide  the 
world — 

'  Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have :  and  still 
The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to  age 
With  much  the  game  result ' 

If  the  people  look  with  hostility  on  the  aristocracy,  we  believe 
their  wealth,  and  not  their  political  power,  is  the  cause.  The 
words  of  Lord  Grey,  quoted  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers, 
may  iustly,  we  think,  be  recalled  to  memory  here : — 

'  The  peers  of  this  country  have  not,  and  I  thank  God  that 
they  have  not,  any  of  those  exclusive  immunities  or  privileges 
which  belonged  to  the  old  nobility  of  France.  The  nobilitv  of 
this  country  are  mixed  and  blended  with  the  people.  They 
share  all  their  burdens,  they  partake  of  all  their  benefits,  they 
unite  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  they  are  landed  pro- 
prietors, they  live  on  their  estates,  they  perform  their  duty  as 
magistrates,  they  are  known  as  neighbours ;  in  all  these  ways 
and  many  others  they  acquire  esteem  and  confidence,  which  are 
given  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  rank,  as  in  consideration 
of  their  good  conduct,  and  the  kind  offices  they  bestow  on  all 
around  them.' 

But  to  return.  If  the  ground  of  discontent  be  such  as  we 
have  asserted ;  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  a  state 
of  things  where  the  coffers  of  the  nation  are  gorged  with  wealth 
and  the  bellies  of  the  greater  number  are  pinched  with  hunger; 
then  must  we  restore  something  of  equity,  to  prevent  men  from 
demanding  equality,  else  there  is  no  nope.  And  the  case  i$  in 
very  truth  pretty  much  as  we  represent  it.  For  proof  of 
wealth,  look  only  at  passing  events ;  railway  speculations  have 
brought  a  surfeit  of  gold  into  the  market :  for  proof  of  misery, 
there  are  also,  heaven  knows,  facts  enough  before  us.  The  eignt 
weekly  shillings  of  an  agricultural  labourer;  the  open  war 
declared  against  his  dwelling-place,  the  cottage;  our  towns 
swarming  with  a  population  who  long  since  have  learned  to  eat 
no  meat,  and  who  now  find  a  dearth  *  of  rags  to  clothe,  of 
cellars  to  shelter  them.'  Workhouse  diet,  inferior  to  prison 
diet,  superior  to  what  the  labourer  can  provide,  and  yet  not 
sufficient,  at  times,  to  make  him  loathe  a  putrid  bone,  from  which 
a  hungry  dog  would  turn :  these  things  speak  a  language  plain 
enough.     They  excuse,  if  they  do  not  justify  the  Charter.    And 
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whilst  things  are  thus,  let  no  one  think  that  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  this  said  Charter,  nor  deem  the  danger  farther  off  or  its 

Srogress  less  rapid  than  it  has  been.     In  its  Tery  slowness  lies 
ai^er : — 

'  Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion  creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one,  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire/ 

It  is  no  use  to  nod  and  wink  and  shut  one's  eyes,  the  lioii 
comes  on  still. 

Famine,  nakedness,  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  are  plaintiffs 
in  the  case,  against  the  defendants,  wealth,  luxury,  and  refine- 
ment ;  but  then  the  plaintiffs  have  on  their  side  two  powerful 
advocates,  number  and  despair  :  heaven  grant  they  compromise 
the  matter,  for,  if  it  come  to  trial,  the  adjudication  must  needs 
be  bloody ! 

And  now,  may  some  one  ask,  how  do  you  propose  to  meet 
this  evil?  Prate  not  of  our  disease  if  you  know  not  of  a 
remedy.  Uncover  not  our  sores,  except  to  heal  them.  How  so, 
might  we,  perhaps,  justly  answer;  lies  not  the  remedy  in  each 
man's  own  hand?  What  is  it  that  we  look  for;  do  we  expect 
a  new  thing  to  be  under  the  sun,  or  that  a  miracle  shall  be 
wrought  to  heal  us  ?  It  needed  not  the  fresh  instance  of  the 
Vaudois  Constitution,  to  tell  us  that  the  notion  of  a  political 
panacea  is  an  illusion.  Still  the  fact  is :  we  stand  about  and 
gape  at  every  quack  that  vaunts  his  nostrums,  expecting  a 
physician  in  every  man  who  can  see  that  we  are  ill.  It  is  vaiu 
to  think  that  Parliamentary  measures,  bills,  or  laws,  can  save 
a  nation ;  their  only  true  office  is  to  aid,  direct,  and  control  the 
efforts  of  its  people.  Individual  exertion  is,  after  all,  that 
which  we  must  look  to.  Bits,  harness,  and  whip,  and  the  most 
experienced  coachman  into  the  bargain,  will  not  move  the 
coach  if  the  horses  will  not  pull.  Order,  system,  and  discipline 
give  no  victories  to  armies  of  cowards  or  of  sluggards.  It 
seems  an  anomaly;  but  notwithstanding  it  is  too  much  our 
case,  that  we,  famed  amon^  all  nations  for  individual  enteq)rise 
and  enei^y,  a  people  looking  less  than  any  other  to  what 
their  government  will  do  for  them,  where  material  interests  are 
concerned,  should  trust  to  any  other  thing  than  to  individual 
exertion  as  a  source  of  national  regeneration.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  brought  on  us  by  modern  systems  of 
politics  and  political  economy,  that  we  learn  to  depend  daily 
more  upon  our  rulers,  and  less  upon  ourselves.  This  pernicious 
habit  dates,  perhaps,  from  the  decline  and  fall  of  Feudalism,  and  is 
not  one  of  the  least  disadvantages  entailed  on  us  thereby.  And 
be  it  remembered,  individual  action  is  not  necessarily  isolated; 
nor  do  we  use  it  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  corporate  action.  Far 
from  it,  corporate  bodies  took  their  rise,  and  their  eflicacy  was 
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better  understood,  in  days  when  personal  prowess  or  acquire- 
ments had  their  fullest  sco])e ;  nor  has  tliis  efficacy,  we  think, 
been  surpassed  by  the  joint-stock  companies  and  mutual  asso- 
ciations of  later  times. 

In  conclusion,  then : — that  which  must  be  done,  we  must  do 
it  ourselves ;  every  man  in  his  own  sphere  of  action*  Land- 
owners, we  must  not  want  parliamentary  reports  or  letters  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Times,  to  inform  us  of  the  misery  of 
the  men  who  till  the  very  land  we  own  ourselves ;  mill  owners, 
we  must  not  require  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to  keep 
our  workmen  from  degenerating  into  toil-worn  heart-broken 
slaves.  And  as  to  the  rule  that  should  guide,  and  the  spirit  that 
should  animate  us  in  the  endeavour, — ^it  is  given  us  in  the  com- 
mand, ^  that  all  things  whatsoever  we  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  us,  even  so  we  should  do  unto  them/  As  there  was 
but  one  thing  found  to  save  the  world,  so  one  only  tiling  can 
save  England ;  and  its  name  is  Charity. 


Art.  V. — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  George  Lord  Lyi- 
ielton^from  1734  to  1773.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Robert 
Phillimorb,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church.     London,  1845. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs,  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  famed 
for  more  tlian  its  antiquity,  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  in  the 

J  ear  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  where 
e  appears  to  have  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  facility  in 
versifying  and  his  amiable  disposition.  Some  of  his  earlier  com- 
positions give  promise  of  a  vivacity  and  spirit  which  his  more 
matured  productions  scarcely  sustain.  Take  the  following  lines 
from  a  poem  written  at  school,  entitled  the  *  SoUloquy  of  n 
Beauty  in  the  Country.'  She  is  lamenting  her  exile  from  town, 
and  contrasting  the  delight  of  London  with  the  monotony  of 
rural  life : — 

*  In  stupid  indolence  my  life  is  spent. 
Supinely  calm  and  duUy  innocent ; 
Unblest,  I  wear  my  useless  time  away. 
Sleep  (wretched  maid !)  all  night,  and  dream  all  day. 
Go  at  set  hours  to  dinner  and  to  prayer, 
For  dullness  ever  must  be  regular. 
Now  with  mamma  at  tedious  whist  I  play, — 
Now  without  scandal  drink  insipid  tea ; 
Or  in  the  gardens  breathe  the  country  air, 
Secure  from  meeting  any  tempter  there/  &c. 
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After  spending  several  years  on  the  Continent,  Lyttelton 
returned  to  England  in  the  year  1731,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpoie 
was  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  power.  Various  causes,  however, 
were  then  at  work  to  undermine  that  most  sagacious  of  ministers, 
and  Lyttelton,  shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  induced  to  join  the  opposition.  His  connection 
with  the  Pitt  family  was  one  obvious  motive  for  his  hostility  to 
Walpoie.  One  of  his  sisters  had  married  Thomas  Pitt,  brother 
of  the  '  Great  Commoner,'  between  whom  and  Lyttelton  a  very 
early  and  intimate  friendship  had  been  contract^.  This  inti- 
macy was  interrupted  for  a  time  in  the  midst  of  Chatham's 
dazzling  career,  but  it  was  resumed  again  when  the  bitterness  of 
politico  animosity  had  subsided,  without  any  apparent  rankling 
on  either  side,  and  subsisted  in  full  cordiahty  tul  the  period  of 
Lyttelton's  death. 

This  intimacy  between  Lyttelton  and  the  first  Pitt,  witli  the 
details  of  their  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  these  volumes.  But  Chatham  was  not  the 
only  great  spirit  of  the  last  century  with  whom  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  was  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  men  of  the  utmost  variety 
of  opinions  and  pursuits,  with  Pope  and  Voltaire,  Bolingbrokc 
and  Garrick,  Chesterfield  and  Philip  Doddridge,  all  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  inspired  with  affection  and  esteem.  John- 
son, indeed,  because  he  deemed  himself  slighted  by  the  family, 
has  attempted  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise  as  a  poet,  in  die 
three  or  four  pages  which  in  his  biographical  collection  he  has 
devoted  to  his  life.  Horace  Walpoie,  too,  laughs  at  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  world;  and  Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  tells 
us  that  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  simplest  sum  in 
arithmetic ;  but  all  of  these  observers  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  general  excellence  of  his  character,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  He  must  have  been 
no  ordinary  man  who  could  exercise  this  influence  over  so  many 
distinguished  cotemporaries.  He  will  not  indeed  bear  com- 
parison with  the  first  writers  and  statesmen  of  i^  age  singularly 
prolific  in  both,  and  yet  Lord  Lyttelton  excelled  in  so  many 
different  pursuits,  that  we  are  lorn  to  account  him  a  second- 
rate  man.  An  elegant  poet,  an  accomplished,  although  not  a 
ready  orator,  and  a  trustworthy  historian  of  an  obscure  but  very 
interesting  age,  it  must  have  been  a  mind  far  above  the  common 
ran^e  which  could  acquire  permanent  distinction  in  all  these 
walks  of  art.  Ripd  critics  may  indeed  contend  that  his  verses 
display  none  of  the  fire  of  onginal  genius,  that  his  studied 
figures  of  rhetoric  are  sometimes  commonplace,  and  that  his 
History  of  Henry  the  Second  is  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  that 
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philosophic  spirit  which  distin^ishes  the  greatest  masters  in 
this  species  of  composition.  All  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
His  intellect  was  not  remarkable  for  its  depth  or  brilliancy,  he 
seldom  ari'ests  us  with  a  striking  thought,  but  he  is  always  judi- 
cious, always  temperate,  and  always  earnest  in  his  search  after 
truth.  In  his  historical  work  more  especially  these  qualities  are 
manifest,  and  it  is  no  mean  compliment  to  these  to  say  that  the 
first  liying  autliority  on  the  constitutional  annals  of  England, 
invariably  sneaks  in  terms  of  high  approval  of  the  History  of 
Henry  the  oecond. 

But  it  was  not  to  his  talents  alone  that  Lord  Lyttelton  owed 
his  influence.  The  unostentatious  benignity  of  his  disposition, 
and  his  ready  appreciation  of  merit,  wherever  it  displayed  itself, 
would,  without  ttie  advantages  of  a  pedigree  and  a  fine  estate, 
have  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem  wherever  he  was  known. 
With  these  advantages,  and  tlie  means  they  afforded  of  gratifying 
his  benevolence,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
his  admirers.  To  the  struggling  sons  of  genius  he  was  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand.  Fielding,  Thomson,  Beattie, 
and  many  others  of  less  note,  found  in  him  a  kind  and  steady 
friend,  whose  good  offices  were  the  more  valued  from  their  being 
totally  divested  of  all  airs  of  patronage.  This  happy  art  of  con- 
ferring obligations  without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it,  Lyttelton 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  No  affectation  of  superiority, 
nor  still  worse,  of  feigned  humility,  offends  us  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  letters. 

The  life  of  this  excellent  person  appears  to  have  been  as 
blameless  as  it  is  possible  for  our  nature  to  attain.  He  was 
twice  married ;  first,  to  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue,  a  lady  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  such  a  partner,  with  whom,  while  their  union 
lasted,  he  lived  in  the  highest  state  of  domestic  felicity.  By  the 
premature  death  of  this  amiable  person,  however,  he  was  left  a 
widower  while  still  a  young  man,  but  he  consoled  himself, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  composing  a  monody  to  her 
memory.  This  production  was  more  admired  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  than  it  has  been  since.  It  is  tender  and  plaintive  in 
its  character,  and  displays  the  author's  usual  facility  of  composi- 
tion, but  it  appears  to  us  scarcely  to  display  a  depth  of  feeling 
proportioned  to  the  occasion.  The  following  stanza  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  critics  of  the  day : — 

'  In  vain  I  look  around 
0*er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry, 
Where  oft  we  iised  to  walk. 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky. 

LL  2 
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Nor  by  you  fountain's  side, 

Nor  vrhere  the  waters  glide 
Along  the  yalley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  ^e  wide-stretched  prospect's  ample  bound. 

No  more  my  mournful  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  espy, 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie/ 

And  again : — 

*  We  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human  kind. 
The  rolling  year  its  various  course  performed. 

And  back  returned  again ; 
Another,  and  another  smiung  came, 
And  saw  our  happiness  unchanged  remain : 

StiU  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  concord  did  our  wishes  bind : 

Our  studies,  pleasures,  tastes,  the  same. 
Oh !  fatal,  fatal  stroke ! 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  love  had  raised 

Of  rare  felicity, 
On  which  even  wanton  vice  with  envy  gazed, 
And  every  scheme  of  bliss  our  hearts  had  formed 
With  soothing  hope  for  many  a  future  day, 

In  one  sad  moment  broke. 
Yet,  oh  I  my  soul,  thy  rising  murmurs  stay : 
Nor  dare  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  arraign* 

Or  against  His  supreme  decree 

With  impious  grief  complain. 
That  all  thy  full  blown  joys  at  once  should  &de. 
Was  His  most  righteous  will— and  be  that  will  obeyed,*  Ac, 

Lyttelton  some  years  aflerwards  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, which,  however,  proved  unfortunate.  Most  of  his  friends, 
knowing  his  love  of  domestic  life,  had  advised  him  to  marry 
again,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  similar 
advice  to  his  correspondents.  Thomson,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  great  regard,  seems  to  have  cherished  a  romantic  pas- 
sion for  a  young  lady  who  afterwards  married  Admiral  Camp- 
bell; but  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons  was  deterred  by  his  straitened 
circumstances  from  making  his  attachment  known  to  its  object. 
It  has  been  said  that  Thomson  was  too  indolent  to  have  ever 
fallen  in  love,  but  the  following  letter,  found  among  the  Hagley 
correspondence;  seems  to  be  written  by  one  who  knew  some- 
thing of  that  passion.  He  had  been  urged  by  Lyttelton  to 
marry,  after  he  had  overcome  his  early  diflSculties  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  retreat  at  Richmond,  but  from  his  answer, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  not  foi^otten  his  first  disappoint- 
ment The  name  of  the  lady  whom  Lyttelton  recommended 
to  his  friend  does  not  appear  to  be  known^  but  the  poet  replies 
as  follows:— 
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*  Kew-laue,  Dec.  14tli,  1747. 

*I  should  have  answered  your  khid  and  truly  friendly  letter  some  time 
ago.  My  not  haying  answered  it  hitherto,  proceeded  from  my  giving  it 
mature  and  deep  consideration.  I  have  considered  it  in  all  lights, 
and  in  all  humours,  hy  night  and  hy  day,  even  during  these  long 
evenings,-~that  the  result  of  my  consideration  is  not  such  as  you  would 
wish.  My  judgment  agrees  wifii  you,  and  you  know  I  first  impressed 
yours  in  her  favour.  She  deserves  a  hotter  than  me,  and  has  as  many 
good  and  worthy  qualities  as  any  woman ;  nay,  to  othera,  and  I  hope, 
too,  men  of  taste,  she  had  charming  and  piquant  ones.  But  every 
man  has  a  singular  and  uncontrollahle  imagination  of  his  own.  Now, 
as  I  told  you  hefore,  she  does  not  pique  mine.  /  wonder  you  should 
treat  that  chjeetion  so  lightly  as  you  seem  to  do  in  your  last.  Though  a 
woman  has  the  form,  and  speaks  like  the  angels,  though  all  divine  gifts 
and  graces  were  hers,  yet,  tcithout  sinking  the  fancy,  she  does  nothing, 
I  am  too  much  advanced  in  life  to  venture  to  marry,  without  feeling 
myself  invigorated,  and  made  as  it  were  young  again,  with  a  great 
flame  of  imagination.  But  we  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  fully 
when  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  full  leisure.  What  he- 
twixt  judgment  and  fancy  I  shall  run  equal  risk  of  never  entering  into 
the  holy  state.  In  tlie  meantime  I  wish  to  see  you  once  more  happy 
in  it.  Forgive  me  if  I  say,  it  would  he  an  ungrateful  frowardness  to 
refuse  the  bounty  of  Providence,  because  you  have  been  deprived  of 
former  enjoyments.  If  you  cannot  again  love  so  exquisitely  as  you  have 
done,  so  much  the  better,  you  do  not  then  risk  being  so  miserable.  To 
say  that  one  cannot  love  t^dce,  is  utterly  unphilosophical,  and  give  mo 
leave  to  say,  contrary  to  my  own  experience.  Can  there  not  be  more 
objects  than  one  for  the  same  passion  ?  If  so,  why  cannot  the  passion 
be  renewed  when  I  find  a  new  object?  The  flame  of  any  love  was 
never  so  strong  yet  as  to  bum  out  the  heart — so  far  from  tliat,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  rather  grow  by  exercise.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  a 
former  passion  that  prevents  a  second.  It  is  only  the  hardening  of  the 
heart*,  from  years,  and  harsh,  untender  business.  If  you  could  get  so 
much  master  of  your  just  grief  as  to  think  of  a  second  match,  I  may 
be  tempted  also  to  try  to  be  happy  with  you.  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
sun's  new  turning  his  all-enlivening  and  beautiful  face  towards  us. 
May  the  genial  spirit  of  the  returning  year  animate  and  cheer  you, 
and  yet  again  make  you  happy !  than  wluch,  nothing  can  give  greater 
pleasure  to  yours,  *  J.  Thomson.* 

(Vol.  I.,  Memoirs,  p.  814.) 

Poor  Thomson^  with  hi^  charming  indolence,  fine  fancy,  and 

*  Amonff  the  Haglej  MS.  the  (bliowing  lines,  written  in  Thomson*8  bandwrittog 
on  a  slip  ofpi^r,  are  still  to  be  seen  :— 

*  As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part. 
String  after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart. 
Till  loosened  life  at  last — ^but  breathing  day— 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feeU  the  blow^ 
Whose  eves  have  wept  o*er  every  friend  laid  low, 
DragK*d  lingering  on  from  partial  life  to  death, 
Till  c^ng,  all  he  can  resign— is  breath,' 
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warm  heart,  the  most  loveablc  of  all  tlic  poets,  died  a  few  months 
after  the  date  of  this  letter. 

Chesterfield  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  Ly ttelton's  career, 
one  of  his  many  correspondents.  The  following  letter,  dated 
from  Bath,  in  December,  1737,  is  characteristic  of  that  per- 
sonage : — 

'  I  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  letters,  tho  one  of  the 
30th  November,  by  Mr.  Plummer,  and  the  other  by  tho  post  of  tho  Cth 
instant.  I  am  oxtromoly  obliged  to  you  for  tho  trouble  you  take  of 
informing  mo  of  what  passes  in  town,  which  otherwise  I  should  know 
nothing  of  but  in  those  false  lights  that  folly  or  partiality  throws  upon 
eveiything  by  the  time  it  gets  here.  I  protest  to  you  it  is  mere 
curiosity  that  either  prompts  me  to  inquire,  or  makes  me  glad  to  hear, 
of  what  passes  in  a  co]\juncture  which  is  thought  so  critical,  and  not 
any  part  that  I  take  in  tho  events,  any  more  than  wishing  for  the  best. 
For  having  a  supreme  contempt  for  fools,  and  an  extreme  aversion  to 
knaves,  I  havo  not  the  least  desire  of  being  an  actor  upon  the  public 
stage,  where  both  will  always  have  the  most  considerable  parts.  Fight 
dog,  fight  bear.  I  am  very  willing  to  be  a  spectator  in  the  gallery, 
but  should  be  sorry  to  be  one  of  ^e  beasts  in  the  arena.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  tbat  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  soon  by 
a  week  as  I  proposed,  for  the  waters  now  agreeing  with  Lady  Chester- 
field, which  they  did  not  do  at  first,  she  desires  to  stay  a  week  longer. 
I  shall  therefore  not  be  in  town  till  the  27th,  at  about  five  of  the  clock, 
and  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  that  evening,  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
glad  I  shall  bo  if  you  will  bestow  it  upon  me.  I  am  the  sorrier  for 
this  delay,  because  of  Lord  Cobham*8  being  in  town,  whom  I  always  am 
glad  and  impatient  to  see,  or  else  his  being  in  town  makes  my  being 
there  the  less  necessary. 

«  4s  *  ♦  ♦  lie 

'  I  am  most  excessively  weary  of  thb  place,  while  the  doing  of 
nothing  all  day  hinders  mo  from  really  doing  anything.  Hero  is, 
indeed,  a  great  number  of  beings,  but  few  rational  ones.  Pulteney  is 
here,  but  does  not  know  it ;  Hammond  devoted  entirely  to  the  women ; 
and  for  tho  rest,  I  don*t  care  what  they  do.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
bad  symptom  for  me,  that  I  so  much  dislike  a  place  I  was  formerly  so 
fond  of,  and  have  so  little  to  do,  where  I  used  to  be  so  busy.  The 
entire  recovery  of  my  health  gives  me  spirits  enough  to  bear  it  a  fort- 
night longer,  but  the  same  spirits,  too,  make  me  impatient  to  be  in 
London,  which,  after  all,  is  in  England,  U  seul  a^jourd'un  honnite 
homme^    I  am  most  faithfully  and  imectionately  yours, 

(Vol.  I.,  p.  98.)  *  Chesterfield.'  . 

In  another  epistle  from  the  same  place,  dated  in  March,  1739, 
he  gives  us  some  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  his 
time  at  the  then  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  England. 

<I  thank  you,*  he  writes,  'for  loving  me  as  much  as  you  do; 
though  I  can  with  truth  sav,  it  is  but  a  just  return  to  the  sentiments  I 
have  for  you.    I  am  already,  in  these  six  days,  as  much  better  as  I 
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could  fiossibly  expect,  and  more  so  tliau  I  could  have  possibly  expected, 
if  I  haid  not  so  often  experienced  the  surprising  effect  these  watery  have 
upon  me.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  I  have  drank  them  three  weeks 
longer,  (which  I  propose  doing,)  I  shall  be  as  well  as  ever  I  shall  be ; 
that  is»  I  shall  be  vamped  up,  and  repaired  for  some  time,  for,  like  Sir 
Robert,  I  subsist  only  by  shifts  and  expedients,  and  I  no  more  expect 
to  see  my  constitution  recovered,  than  1  do  that  of  the  public.  I  can't 
say  that  I  divert  myself  here,  but  I  can't  say  tliat  I  am  tired,  either ; 
if  here  is  not  company  I  like,  (as  most  certainly  there  is  not,)  in  return^ 
there  is  no  faeheux,  and  here  is  no  one  body  enough  acquainted  with  me, 
to  have  a  right  to  be  troublesome.  I  walk  and  write  by  turns  :  I  play 
at  billiards  two  hoars  in  the  morning  for  exercise,  and  at  whist  two 
hours  at  night  for  dissipation ;  which,  with  a  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  sensibly  returning  health,  miokes  the  time  peas  away  at  least 
unborthensome.  Your  advice  of  coquetry  I  cannot  possibly  follow, 
having  neither  inclinations  nor  objects  for  it.  My  study,  or,  rather, 
my  amusement  (for  reading  shall  never  be  anything  else  to  me,)  is  the 
Roman  History ;  the  only  history  which,  in  my  mind,  one  is  never 
tired  of.  After  the  last  five  hundred  years  there  is  nothuig  little,  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  depends  upon  every  event ;  whereas  the  histoiy  of 
Greece  is  like  what  I  imagine  that  of  Hanover  would  bo;  for,  except- 
ing the  personal  characters  of  some  great  men,  everything  is  little ; 
their  wars  and  the  causes  of  their  wars  are  ridiculous,  and  a 
burlesque  upon  great  events.  I  have  finished  Suetonius,  whom 
I  had  read  a  great  while  ago  and  forgot,  and  whom  I  think  a  most 
impertinent,  credulous  biographer,  dwelling  much  upon  things  of  no 
consequence,  and  either  omitting  entirely,  or  touching  very  slightly, 
tlxo  most  material  ones.  I  am  now  in  the  Italian  translation  of  Dion 
Cassius,  which  I  like.  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  too,  of  reading  great 
part  of  your  friend  Cheyne  s  Magnum  Opus :  he  has  found  out  the 
whole  secret  of  metaphysics,  and  is  kind  enough  to  communicate  it  to 
the  public,  under  the  title,  indeed,  of  Conjectures,  but  he  assured  me,  aa 
a  friend,  that  he  did  that  only  out  of  modesty,  for  that,  by  the  living 
God,  he  eould  mathematically  demonstrate  the  truth  of  every  conjee-' 
tore,  as  he  pretty  fairly  hints  by  the  motto,  which  is,  FeUx  qui  potuti 
rerum  eognoseere  eausas.  He  snarls  loader,  grins  fiercer,  and  is  more 
sablimely  mad  than  when  you  saw  him,  Sac,  &. 

'  I  am,  most  truly  yoo», 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  l^.)  '  Chbitebfi^ld/ 

In  1742,  Walpole,  after  his  twenty  years  of  power,  was  at 
length  driren  from  the  helm.  Then  followed  the  ephemorai  ad<* 
ministration  of  Carteret,  soon  to  be  rejdaced  bvthatof  Pelham, 
under  whom  Lvttelton  accepted  office  as  a  Lora  of  theTreamry. 
It  is  worthy  of  renurk,  that  Pelham  is  the  only  British  minister 
of  whom  Adam  Smith  speaks  in  terms  of  praise.  Nor  is  it  diffi« 
cult  to  aceount  for  the  admiration  of  the  great  political  ecoao* 
mist;  for  this  wise  minister,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  not 
been  duly  appreciated,  durii^  the  whole  of  his  admhiistration 
conmltea  the  best  interests  of  the  country  by  maintaining  peace^ 
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by  diminishing  taxation^  and  by  materially  reducing  the  national 
debt.  Lyttelton,  who  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  political 
world,  rendered  essential  service  to  the  minister  by  his  abilities 
and  zeal.  He  was  no  debater,  but  his  set  speeches,  which  he 
prepared  with  great  care,  appear  from  the  first  to  have  com- 
manded attention.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  too,  he 
found  time  to  carry  on  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Doddridge,  respecting  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  upon  which 
he  had  composed  his  weil-known  treatise.  It  is  highly  honour* 
able  to  Lyttelton,  that  in  an  age  of  fashionable  infidelity  he 
had  the  courage  to  avow  his  sentiments  on*  the  most  important 
of  all  themes,  and  the  more  so,  that  his  religion  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  untainted  with  bigotry.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  example  must  have  operated  beneficially  in  checking 
the  licentious  spint  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged. 

In  1764  Mr.  Pelham  died,  and  our  tranquillity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  according  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  died  with  him.  *  Now 
I  shall  have  no  more  peace,'  exclaimed  George  the  Second;  and 
he  was  right.  Chesterfield  praised  the  virtuous  minister,  and 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  Horace  Walpole  did  not 
abuse  him.  It  was  admitted  by  the  ill-natured  gossip  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  that  the  premier  had  not  abused  his  power,  and  that 
he  died  poor.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  con- 
trived to  seize  the  reins,  but  was  altogether  unable  for  the  task, 
among  such  opponents  as  Pitt  and  Fox,  Murray  and  the  Gren- 
villes.  Under  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox,  which  followed, 
Lyttelton  was  appointed  to  the  exchequer.  'They  turned  an 
absent  poet  to  the  management  of  the  revenue,'  exclamed  Ho- 
race Walpole ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  not  the 
department  in  which  he  was  best  calculated  to  shine.  Notwith- 
standing his  alleged  ignorance  of  figures,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  his  novel  occupation.  At 
this  time  occurred  his  famous  quarrel  with  Pitt,  in  which  the 
'great  commoner'  appears,  throughout,  to  have  been  most  to 
blame.  Lyttelton's  pacific  and  forgiving  temper  led  him  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  his  early  associate,  but  Pitt  received  his 
advances  with  the  petulant  disdain  of  an  overbearing  spirit  vain 
of  its  superiority.  Lyttelton  bore  his  ebullitions  of  temper  with  a 
degree  of  forbearance  scarcely  consistent  with  independence  of 
character,  although  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  arose  from  un- 
easiness at  the  loss  of  his  friend,  not  from  servility.  In  one  of 
the  debates  at  this  time,  after  he  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by 
Pitt,  he  inadvertently,  in  his  reply,  called  him  hu  friend.  The 
House  laughed,  when  Lyttelton  said, '  If  he  is  not  my  friend  it  is 
not  my  fault;'  a  ludicrous  scene  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
liaughty  commoner  getting  into  good  humour*    Pitt  seems  to 
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have  soflened  his  tone  after  this  aflfairy  and  the  friends,  not  long 
afterwards,  resumed  their  former  footing.  In  the  letters  of 
Chatham,  contained  in  these  volumes,  we  find  more  of  the 
scheming  and  ambitious  politician  than  his  correspondence 
usually  exhibits.  We  fina  him  eager  for  office,  despite  his 
professions  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  ready  to  employ  both 
flattery  and  aiiifice  when  an  object  was  to  be  gained.  We  find 
him,  too,  paying  a  singular  compUment  to  Lyttelton,  by  asking 
him  to  'mend  the  EngUsh  in  my  answer  to  the  Chancellor,'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  471);  a  strange  request  from  so  great  a  master  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  The  private  character  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
however,  appears  to  advantage  in  his  correspondence  with  Lyt- 
telton. When  not  too  severely  harassed  by  the  gout  or  the  op- 
position, he  displays  much  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  appears 
to  have  been  warm  and  constant  in  his  attachments.  The  great 
want  in  Chatham  was  his  want  of  simplicity,  a  defect  very  sel- 
dom perceptible  in  minds  of  so  high  an  order. 

In  1755  Lyttelton  was  rev^rded  for  his  public  services  by  a 
peerage,  and  few  men  have  been  raised  to  that  dignity  with  more 
general  approbation.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  more 
exclusively  to  literature — he  began  his  History,  and  he  wrote  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  respecting  which  Voltaire  wrote  to  him 
the  fouowing  very  absurd  epistle : — 

*  I  have  read  the  ingenious  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  I  find  (p.  134) 
that  I  am  an  esdle,  and  guilty  of  some  excesses  in  imting.  I  am 
obliged  (and  perhaps  for  the  honour  of  my  country)  to  say  I  am  not 
an  exile,  because  I  have  not  committed  the  excesses  the  author  of  the 
Dialogues  imputes  to  me. 

*  Nobody  raised  his  voice  higher  than  mine  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
human  kind ;  yet  I  have  not  exceeded  in  that  virtue.  I  am  not  settled 
in  Switzerland,  as  he  believes;  I  live  in  my  own  lands  in  France. 
Retreat  is  becoming  to  old  age,  and  more  becoming  in  one  s  own  pos- 
sessions. If  I  enjoy  a  little  country  house  near  Geneva,  my  manors  and 
my  castles  are  in  Burgundy ;  and  if  my  king  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
firm the  privileges  of  my  lands,  which  are  free  from  all  tributes,  I  am 
the  more  addicted  to  my  king.  If  I  was  an  exile,  I  had  not  obtained 
from  my  court  many  a  passport  for  English  noblemen.  The  service  I 
rendered  to  them  entitles  me  to  the  justice  I  expect  from  the  noble 
author. 

*  As  to  religion,  I  think,  and  I  hope  he  thinks  with  me,  that  God  is 
not  a  Presbyterian,  nor  a  Lutheran,  nor  of  the  Lower  Church,  nor  of 
the  High  Church,  but  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  the  Father  of 
the  noble  author  and  mine. 

*  I  am,  with  respect,  his  most  humble  servant, 

*  Voltaire,  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Chamber. 

*  At  my  Castle  of  Femey,  in  Burgundy.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  560.) 

When  we  read  of  *  my  manor  and  castle  in  Burgundy,'  which 
Horace  Walpole,  by  the  way,  tells  us  was  an  uninhabitable 
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hovel,  we  cannot  but  remember  Voltaire's  just  ridicule  of  Con- 
greve,  when  the  latter  wished  to  sink  the  author  in  the  fine 
gentleman,  during  the  first  interview  of  these  two  celebrated 
persons. 

A  considerable  portion  of  tlie  second  volume  of  these  memoirs 
is  occupied  with  tne  corresix>ndence  of  Ly  ttelton  with  his  brother 
William,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Carolina,  and  afterwards  of 
Jamaica.  The  abuses  which  at  that  time  existed  in  our  colonial 
administration,  particularly  in  America,  will  scarcely  be  credited 
in  the  present  day.  The  following  letter  from  General  Huske, 
on  this  subject,  is  contained  in  the  correspondence  before  us. 

*  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  called.  A  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  close  attention  to  American  affairs, 
who  lately  arrived  from  South  Carolina.  He  tells  me  that  of  all  the 
governors  he  ever  knew  in  America,  where  bo  resided  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  more  than  oneo  through  the  whole  continent,  none  has 
governed  with  so  much  dignity,  spirit,  and  propriety,  as  Governor  Lyt- 
telton ;  which  has  given  the  whole  people  under  his  government  entire 
satisCEustion,  and  procured  him  their  highest  deference  and  respect.  He 
has  very  carefully  avoided  patronizing  any  party,  and  manifested  the 
utmost  indignation  against  dirty  lucrative  jobs  and  the  projectors  of 
them.  And  he  is  not  less  regardful  of  the  people  s  rights  and  pri- 
vileges than  he  is  jealous  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  short, 
he  bids  fair  to  rival  all  American  governors  in  the  art  of  governing 
without  ofifence  to  his  superiors  at  home,  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  province,  which  will  not  only  do  honour  to  himself  and  his 
family,  but  to  his  majesty  s  ministiy  that  sent  him ;  who,  with  sorrow 
I  speak  it,  have  been  so  careless  for  many  years  past  of  the  characters 
and  abilities  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  America,  that  most  of 
the  places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  have  been  filled  with  broken  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  of  bad  if  any  principles,  pimps,  valet  de  chambres, 
electioneering  scoundrels,  and  even  livery  servants.  In  one  word, 
America  has  been,  for  many  years,  made  the  hospital  of  Great  Britain 
for  her  decayed  courtiers,  and  abandoned,  worn-out  dependents.  I  can 
point  you  out  a  chief  justice  of  a  province,  appointed  from  home  for  no 
other  reason  than  publicly  prostituting  his  honour  and  conscience  at  an 
election.  A  livery  servant,  that  is  secretary  of  a  province,  appointed 
from  hence.  A  pimp,  collector  of  a  whole  province,  who  got  this  place 
of  the  man  in  power  for  prostituting  his  handsome  wife  to  his  em- 
braces, and  procuring  him  other  means  of  gmtifying  his  lust  Innu* 
merable  are  instances  of  this  sort,  in  places  of  great  trust,  and  would 
be  <tf  great  honour  if  properly  filled,  which,  added  to  the  great  number 
of  non-resident  officers,  who  employ  the  man  to  do  their  business  who 
will  do  it  cheapest,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  weak  and 
wicked  management  of  our  colonies,  and  of  the  weakening  the  author- 
ity and  supermtendeney  of  the  mother  country.*    (Vol.  II.,  p.  604.) 

Mr.  Phillimore  has  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him,  of  pre- 

Eiring  these  memoirs  for  publication,  with  ability  and  care, 
e  hat  not  fidlen  into  the  error  either,  too  oonunon  with  baogra* 
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phers,  of  overrating  the  importance  of  his  subject.  The  esti- 
mate he  has  formed  of  the  character  and  accomplishments  of 
the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  although  leaning  to  the  favourable  side, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  correct.  With  the  following  summary, 
which  concludes  the  second  volume,  we  believe  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  agree. 

•  Hie  natural  abilities  were  good,  and,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  were  continually  strengthened  by  careful  and  unremitting  culti- 
vation. His  ambition  of  improvement,  springing  from  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  wealth  and  station  impose  upon  their  possessor, 
was  constant  to  the  hour  of  his  death — ^to  press  forward  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledgo,  not  diverted  from  the  chase  by  early  success  and  extra- 
vagant admiration  of  moderate  efforts ;  "  to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  "  had  been  the  occupation  of  his  life.  Its  fruits  were 
visible  in  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
information  upon  the  subjects  to  which  ho  had  devoted  himself. 
During  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  maintained  an  oral  or  epistolary 
intercourse  with  the  most  celebrated  pei-sons  of  his  day,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Europe.  Making  ample  allowance  for  the  language  of  con- 
temporaneous flattery,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  that  alone  the  very 
general  estimation  in  which  his  opinions  were  held  by  all  who  bad  any 
pretensions  to  almost  any  kind  of  literature.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  greatly  at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  his  own  time. 
Of  how  few  can  it  be  said,  that  thoy  have  left  behind  them  works  in 
history,  poetry,  and  divinity,  which,  «iter  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  centufy, 
maintain  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country  ?  And 
of  how  veiy  few,  that  they  combined  with  success  in  these  pursuits  a 
laborious  and  distinguished  share  in  the  duties  of  public  life?'  (Vol. 
n.,  p.  791.) 


Art.   VI. — Abstract   Principles   of  Revealed   Religion.     By 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq.     London,  1845. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  which  an  ancient 
writer  very  justly  styled  *a  great  evil;'  for,  whatever  it  may 
lack  in  point  of  bulk,  is  amply  compensated  for  by  an  extra 
share  of  obscurity.  This  is  parUy,  indeed,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  which  are  sufficiently  chaotic ;  but  still  more  to 
the  immethodical  manner  in  which  it  is  composed.  An  author 
of  twenty  vears'  standing,  like  Mr.  Drummond,  must  place  unu- 
sual confidence  in  the  generosity  of  his  readers,  to  send  a  work 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  the  press  without  any  kind  of 
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division  or  classification  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  it ; 
without  either  table  of  contents  to  stimulate  the  reader's  diligence, 
or  index  to  reward  his  pains  :  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  with  no 
one  subject  continuously  treated  for  ten  pages  together.  The  only 
excuse  we  can  devise  for  so  serious  an  omission  is  this;  that,  hav- 
ing written  his  book  piecemeal,  without  knowing  exactly  what 
was  to  come  next,  he  found  it  impossible  afterwards  to  reduce  it 
.to  order,  without  submitting  to  the  painful  operation  of  writing 
it  over  again — ^an  ordeal,  the  horror  of  which  we  can  fully  ap- 
preciate. Failing  this,  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
something  symbolical  in  tliis  want  of  arrangement;  something 
typical  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  illustrative  of  his  principles. 
Our  reasons  for  this  latter  surmise  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
our  remarks ;  meanwhile,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Drummond  will  not 
take  amiss  the  hint  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  give  him,  but 
that  he  will  in  future  save  his  reviewers  the  trouble  of  analyzing 
his  works  for  him  by  doing  it  himself. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  pass  this  censure  upon  Mr. 
Drummond*s  book,  without  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  it  possesses  considerable  merit. 
Many  just  and  striking  sentiments  are  scattered  through  its 
pages ;  keen  delineations  of  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  sketches, 
out  too  true,  of  the  actual  state  of  Christendom,  fill  up  many  a 
gap  in  the  broken  line  of  argument,  and  intercept  man)r  a  dreamy 
phantom  of  Irvingism,  as  it  dawns  upon  the  reader's  vision. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  indicate  Uie  unsettled  state  of 
men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  character  and  the  prospects  of 
the  church,  than  the  number  of  theories  on  that  subject  to  which 
the  present  age  has  given  birth.  Controversy  has  only  served 
to  discover  fresh  sources  of  doubt  and  uneasiness ;  and  every 
day  affords  fresh  proofs  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  contest 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  the  disputants,  wearied  with 
the  fruitless  strife,  have  quitted  their  respective  ranks,  and 
sought  to  win  cheaper  laurels  on  the  wide  field  of  speculation. 
One  boldly  asserts  that  the  whole  system  of  the  church  discipline, 
as  administered  by  an  ordained  priesthood,  is  a  delusion  from 
be^nning  to  end,  and  that  nothmg  will  mend  matters  but  an 
entire  remodeUing  of  the  Church  under  the  auspices  of  the  civil 

fovemment.  Another  maintains  that  the  relation  in  which  the 
tate  theoretically  stands  towards  the  Church,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  husband  towards  wife ;  and,  after  convicting  the  former 
of  divers  adulterous  connexions,  e)diorts  it  to  make  amends  for 
past  infidelities,  and  to  sin  no  more.  It  is  not  our  present  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  theories,  each  of  which 
has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks. 

Mr.  Drummond's  theory,  if  theory  it  can  be  called,  is  at 
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once  novel  and  practicable ;  novel,  because  it  attacks  all  parties 
alike ;  and  practicable,  because  it  prescribes  nothing  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Drummond's  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 
That  the  Christian  Church,  soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  fell  into 
a  state  of  corruption  and  disorganization^  in  which  it  still  re- 
mains ; — that  this  disorder  arose  in  conseauence  of  the  suppres- 
sion or  failure  of  the  prophetical  office  in  tne  Church ; — ^that  no- 
thing but  the  revival  of  tnis  office  will  be  able  to  extinguish  the 
errors  and  divisions  of  the  Church,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primi- 
tive purity  and  unity ; — ^and,  lastly,  that  this  blessing  is  reserved 
for  a  future  dispensation,  which  is  near  at  hand.  The  practical 
result  intended  by  all  this  is  to  create  a  Catholic  spirit  amongst 
Christians,  and  to  banish  sectarian  differences.  We  proceed  to 
give  extracts  in  proof  of  these  statements. 

First,  let  us  endeavour  to  glean  Mr.  Drummond's  views  with 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  flie  Christian  Church. 

'Throughout  Europe  many  men  are  expressing  their  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  Church.  The  generality  of  Romanists 
say  that  the  only  thing  to  be  complained  of  is,  that  Protestants  and 
Greeks  do  not  submit  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  which,  in  their  phraseo- 
logy, they  call  "  standing  on  the  rock  of  Peter."  A  large  body,  how- 
ever, amongst  them  are  seeking  for  unity,  especially  in  Germany  and 
England ;  and  are,  from  a  laudable  desire  to  conciliate  their  opponents, 
and  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  points  themselves,  anxious  to  abolish 
the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  conducting  of  public  worship  in  a 
language  not  understood  of  the  people,  the  withholding  of  the  cup  in 
the  Eucharist  from  the  laity,  the  praying  to  dead  men  and  women,  the 
compulsoiy  confession,  &c.  The  Protestants  ai'e  discontented  with  the 
Romanists,  with  the  Greeks,  and  with  each  other ;  and  whilst  these 
several  parties  are  disputing,  multitudes  in  all  sects  are  becoming  infi- 
dels ;  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  is,  on  the  one  hand,  losing  more  disciples 
from  his  own  sect,  than  ho  could  gain  on  the  other  by  the  subjection  of 
the  English  Bishops  to  his  rule/  p.  S. 

Again: — 

*In  the  mysteries  of  God,  two  things  have  been  going  on  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  development  ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  the  one,  die 
development  of  the  character,  ways,  and  purpose  of  God ;  the  other, 
the  development  of  evU  in  counteracting  and  obstructing,  though  not 
finally  frustrating,  that  purpose.  Hence,  in  the  last  revelation  given 
to  men  in  signs,  the  Church  is  first  exhibited  as  a  pure  virgin,  and  sub 
sequently  as  having  fiedlen  into  the  condition  of,  and  become,  a  drunken 
adultress.  In  this  condition  she  is  now ;  and  the  reference  to  past 
ages,  to  the  practices  and  writings  of  the  Fathers,  must  be  in  order  to 
study  this  progress  in  the  road  to  apostacy,  as  well  as  to  study  the  de- 
velopment of  God  s  fiuthfulness  in  presei*ving  a  remnant  in  the  midst 
of  the  all  but  total  departure  from  Him,'  p.  8^. 
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Again: — 

*  It  is  almost  waste  of  time  to  stop  to  point  out  the  proofs  tliat 
there  is  no  unity  upon  the  earth.  In  the  Greek  Churches,  that  is,  in 
those  Eastern  Churches  which  are  under  the  guidance  of  hishops,  there 
is  much  disunion  one  with  another ;  and  although  in  theoiy  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  is  held  to  be  the  first  among  them,  it  is  more  as 
a  question  of  precedency  in  worldly  etiquette  than  as  haying  any  spiri- 
tual authority.  In  Russia  the  clergy  are  the  oppressed  slaves  of  the 
emperor,  who  orders  and  alters  all  matters  of  £uth,  discipline,  and  prae- 
tice  as  he  pleases,  and  instructs  ministers  how  to  preach  as  he  does  soldiers 
how  to  fight — ^by  the  knout.  Rome  in  herself  professes  the  semblance 
of  unity,  and  is  the  only  body  which  does  so ;  but  her  unity  is  confined 
to  her  own  sect,  and  she  cuts  off  wilfully  from  the  communion  all  who 
reject  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  other  bishops,  his 
claim  to  be  an  apostle,  and  the  corruptions  with  which  various  popes 
have  defiled  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  In  the  Church 
of  England  thero  are  at  least  as  many  sects  as  there  are  bishops,  some 
of  them  differing  upon  the  most  essential  points  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Chturch,  and  the  authority  and  validity  of  the  Sacrament  of  Or- 
ders, and  of  the  "  two  only  which  are  generally  necessary  to  salvation. 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord."  No  other  Protestants  can  he 
considered  as  churohes ;  and,  whether  they  be  or  not.  Protestantism  b 
at  the  very  antipodes  of  unity,  and  is  built  on  the  contrary  principle  of 
a  continually  multiplying  independency  and  self-will,*  p.  54. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Drummond  maintains  that  the  office  of  the 
Church,  as  a  witness  to  the  truth,  is  virtually  extinct. 

*  An  appeal  to  the  Churoh,*  he  says,  '  is  an  appeal  to  an  abstraction, 
which  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  nonentity.  *'  The  Churoh**  is 
only  a  tangible  thing,  with,  which  man  can  deal  when  she  speaks 
through  her  heads,  who  are  her  guides  and' leaders,  and  in  so  fi&r  her 
rulers.  If  the  Churoh  had  continued  under  the  guidance  of  the  rulers 
whom  God  appointed  at  the  beginning,  if  these  had  taught  nothing 
but  that  which  Christ  had  taught  them,  if,  as  the  number  of  disciples 
increased  and  the  perfect  form  of  the  whole  body  became  manifest, 
they  had  continued  to  receive  counsel  from  the  whole  body  as  they  did 
in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  if  prophecy  had  romained,  then, 
doubtless,  the  permanent  disagreement  in  spirit  or  mind  of  any 
Christian  from  anything  that  was  determined  by  authority,  would  have 
been  followed,  when  indispensable,  by  the  separation  of  such  dissenter 
from  the  communion  of  the  Churoh ;  Christ*s  prosence  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  His  body,  would  have  been  a  manifested  £Eict,  instead  of,  as 
it  is  now,  a  mero  theological  theory ;  and  it  would  have  been  made 
evident  to  all,  that  to  be  debarred  from  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  at  His  altar,  was  separation  from  the 
alone  source  of  spiritual  life,  and  Satan  would  have  taken  possession 
of  such  apostate,  tormenting  his  body  and  soul,  until  he  either  ropeuted 
or  finally  perished. 
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'But  since  the  Churoh  did  not  continue  under  the  ouidance  of 
apoBtles — since  those  \vho  succeeded  them  taught  things  which  neither 
Cnrist  nor  the  apostles  had  ever  taught — ^since  the  Church,  through 
want  of  the  chief  ordinance,  never  could  assume  its  true  form  as  one 
Catholic  Church — since  there  was  no  ordinance  to  preside  over  or  to 
interpret  prophecy — since  no  proper  councils  were  held,  no  spiritual 
power  accompanied  the  decision  of  the  rulers,  their  orders  were  set  at 
nought  with  impunity,  truth  was  no  longer  declared  by  lawful  au- 
thority, and  although  pervading  the  mass  of  the  baptized,  it  was  not 
concentrated  nor  applied  so  as  to  become  a  blessing,  and  therefore 
it  became  a  bone  of  contention  amongst  brethren  in  every  plac»,' 
p.  16. 

We  find  the  same  doctrine  as  to  councils,  stated  in  a  some- 
what more  qualified  sense^^at  p.  203. 

'  All  councils  held  in  the  Church  since  that  at  Jerusalem,  recorded 
in  the  Acts,  whether  provincial  or  general,  have  been  mere  assemblies 
convened  according  to  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  men ;  and  not 
having  rulers  according  to  6od*8  institution,  nor  being  instituted  by 
God  to  give  light  to  any  other*  have  fiuled  to  do  that  for  which  they 
were  convenea  by  the  bishops.  So  that,  however  expedient,  or  even 
necessary  they  may  have  been  (and  doubtless  in  the  then  circumstances 
of  the  Church  they  have  been  necessary^,  and  however  sound  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  convened  tliem,  their  decisions  should  only  be  con- 
sidered as  fit  for  the  times  in  which  they  were  given,  and  not  binding 
upon  the  Church  at  any  subsequent  period.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  Uiey  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  great 
foundations  of  the  faith,  although  they  have  also  been  the  means  of 
riveting  error  on  various  subjects.  They  were  partial  assemblies, 
whether  assuming  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  not ;  they  were  assembled 
in  times  of  heat  and  strife ;  they  were  composed  of  those  who  were  of 
the  opinion  of  the  dominant  party ;  the  men  who  attended  them  were 
grossly  flagitious  in  their  lives,  and  the  places  of  their  assembly  were 
as  much  renowned  for  the  wicked  sensuality  there  committed  as  for  the 
theological  doctrines  promulgated.*  (See  History  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.) 

Again: — 

*  Without  waiting  to  discuss  what  is  the  end  to  be  attained,  what  is 
the  purpose  to  be  ^accomplished  by  the  Church,  and  what  is  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be.  put*  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  whatever 
that  end,  and  that  purpose,  and  that  use  may  be,  the  Church,  in  her 
present  condition,  that  is,  all  the  baptized,  as  they  are  now  on  the 
earth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  departed,  are  utterly  and 
entirely  incapable  of  taking  any  step  as  one  body,  of  doing  one  united 
act,  of  bearing  united  witness  upon  any  one  single  question.* 

Mr.  Drummond  next  proceeds  to  account  for  this  lamentable 
defection  of  the  Church,  in  a  way  which  will  strike  most  of  our 
readers  as  somewhat  novel.      In  spite  of  St.  PauFs  warning 
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(1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  that  all  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghosty  in  which  he  enumerates  'prophecies,  would  gradually 
cease,  Mr.  Drummond  attributes  all  the  disunion  and  error 
which  prevails  in  the  Church  to  this  one  cause, — the  failure  of 
the  prophetical  office. 

'  In  the  Christian  dispensation/  he  says,  '  the  prophet  is  a  perma- 
nent minister  of  the  Church,  and  so  long  as  sho.bore  even  a  semblance 
of  due  order,  he  was  preserved ;  and  it  is  admitted  as  an  historical 
iBcty  that  prophecy  survived  the  longest  of  all  supernatural  gifts ;  but 
when  the  Church  totally  fell  from  her  original  constitution,  the  office 
of  prophet,  as  a  regular  ministry  in  the  Church,  ceased.  For  want  of 
this  office,  all  attempts  to  discover  the  meanings  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  sacred  volume  have  been  baffled.  The  meanings  of  tho  symbols 
under  the  law — the  writings  of  the  prophets — ^the  prophecies  given  by 
our  Lord  respecting  the  events  which  were  to  occur  previous  to  His 
return — ^the  prophetic  part  of  the  New  Testament — ^and  lastly,  the 
whole  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  have  been  as  useless  to  Christendom  as 
if  such  paBsaaes  had  never  been  written.  A  curious  witness  against 
themselves  is  borne  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Home,  in  the  cere- 
mony by  which  they  require  an  assistant  to  hold,  in  midday,  a  lighted 
taper  to  him  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  testifying,  by  this  significant 
act,  that  he  has  need  of  light  to  be  brought  to  him  by  another, 
and  out  of  himself,  in  order  to  his  being  able  to  underatand  what 
he  is  reading.* 

Again : — 

'  If  ever  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  imderstood,  if  ever  the  symbols  of 
the  law  are  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  given,  if  ever  tho 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  the  typical  histories,  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  to  be 
made  useful  to  man,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  office  of  the  prophet 
should  be  again  restored  to  the  Church.  Without  this,  three-fourths  of 
the  sacred  volume  are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  must  ever  continue, 
useless ;  for  the  more  the  commentators  are  consulted  and  studied,  the 
more  profoundly  convinced  does  the  student  become  that  tlie  explainers 
have  darkened  instead  of  cleared  the  previous  obscurity.  But  in  order 
for  prophets  not  to  produce  more  evil  than  good,  it  is  neccssaiy  that 
ministers  of  the  universal  Church  bo  restored  also ;  and  it  is  a  grave 
question  to  be  examined,  whether  there  bo  any  promise  of  their  restor- 
ation, and  what  b  the  time  when  that  restoration  is  to  be  expected,* 
p.  153. 

The  continued  use  of  the  eagle  as  the  appropriate  ornament  of 
the  Lectern,  is  also,  in  Mr.  Drummond's  opinion,  symbolical  of 
this  office.— (P-  146.)    Again, 

*  The  rulers  of  the  Church,  by  having  despised  the  ministry  of  pro- 
phets, and  thinking  themselves  able  to  rule  the  Church  mthout  it, 
have  deprived  themselves  of  Uie  light  which  was  necessary  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures^  and  have  not  kept  the  flock  of  Chriat 
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committed  to  their  charge  from  the  devil's  asf?aults,  so  tiiat  the  mad- 
houses are  filled  with  the  imhappy  sufferei's  whom  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  ought  to  have  preserved  or  delivered.  Nor  can  aiiy  nilers 
ever  fulfil  their  duty  without  every  help  and  support  wliich  God  has 
provided  for  them,'  p.  201. 

A  still  more  startling  assertion  is  made  at  page  144,  where 
Mr.  Drummond  maintains,  that  although  the  *  gospel  of  sal- 
vation' has  been  preached,  yet  the  *  gospel  of  the  kingdom,' 
which  he  explains  to  mean  *  the  glad  news  of  Christ's  rule  and 
government,  to  ensure  that  happiness  to  man  which  all  other 
monarchies  and  systems  of  rule  have  failed  to  produce,'  has 
never  yet  been  preached.  Where  Mr.  Drummond  learned  this 
subtle  distinction,  we  are  not  prophets  enough  to  divine ;  but  it 
is  clear,  from  sevei-al  passages  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  that  that 
holy  evangelist  had  never  heard  of  it ;  for  in  chap.  ix.,  v.  33,  he 
expressly  states  that  our  blessed  Lord  went  about  'preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom;'  and  in  chap,  xxiv.,  v.  14,  we  read, 

*  and  this  (not  some  future,  but  this)  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come.'  Which  are  we  to  believe  ?  St, 
Matthew,  or  Mr.  Drummond  ? 

We  get  a  little  further  insight  into  Mr.  Drummond's  idea  of 
the  *  kingdom '  from  the  following  passage : — 

*  *  The  Montanists  of  old,  the  Anabaptists  after  them,  and  many  Pro- 
testants since,  have  made  a  total  confusion  between  the  hope  of  the 
Jews  and  that  of  the  Christians,  and  tlierefore  their  doctrines  have 
been  rightly  condemned  in  former  times.  The  promise  to  the  Jews 
is  of  a  throne  on  this  earth,  of  a  metropolitan  city  at  Jerusalem,  of  an 
abundant  land,  producing  grapes,  honey,  com,  &c.,  and  of  ruling  over 
all  the  nations  of  Uie  earth.  If  this  language  were  used  merely  as 
typical  of  the  blessedness  promised  to  the  Chnstian  Church,  no  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  its  adoption ;  and  it  is  only  by  language  expres- 
sive of  visible  things  that  we  can  convey  ideas,  however  inadequately, 
of  invisible  and  spiritual  things.  But  the  real,  essential,  and  peculiar 
hope  held  out  to  Christendom  is  as  different  from,  and  superior  to, 
that  proposed  to  the  Jews,  as  that  of  the  Jews  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
heathen.  The  Jews  are  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  humanity  without 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  tlie  Christians  are  to  exhibit  humanity  dwelt  in 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  His  permanent  residence.  The  Jews  shall  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  faith  by  receiving  that  which  was  promised  to 
them.  The  promise  to  them  never  was  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  as  is  pi'omised  to  the  Christian  Church.  If  any  individual  Jew 
will  embrace  the  Christian  hope,  he,  like  a  heathen,  must  utterly,  and 
entirely,  and  for  ever,  renounce  all  other.  Jeinisalem  shall  indeed  be 
the  metropolitan  city  of  the  earth ;  to  its  obedient  inhabitants  there 
sliall  be  no  death,  but  to  the  disobedient  instant  destiniction  shall  fol- 
low the  commission  of  every  transgression,  however  minute,  even  the 
picking  of  a  stick  on  the  sabbath  day:  all  nations  shall  sen-e' them' and 
bow  down  to  them,  and  they  shall  sen-e  themselves  of  all  nations ;  and 
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all  who  will  not  come  Yearly  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  shall  receive  no 
blessing  (Zachariah  xiv.)  *         ♦         »        «  These  things, 

however,  are  not  to  take  plaoe  until  after  the  course  of  the  GenSe 
dispensation  has  run ;  until  after  the  day  of  jnd^ent  and  of  con- 
demnation and  destruction  has  come  upon  all  Christian  churches  and 
monarchies ;  until  after  the  resurrection  of  those  who  have  died  in 
tlie  Lord  (1  Thess.  iv.  24),  and  the  translation  of  the  living  saints 
to  meet  them ;  until  after  tlie  Lord  has  appeared  hi  glory  to  all  who 
love  and  arc  looking  for  his  appearance  (2  Tim.  iv.  8);  until  after  the 
material  surfEU^  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  wliich  constitutes  Chris- 
tendom shall  have  been  hrokeu  up  from  Etna  to  Hecla,  and  one  great 
volcano  or  hell  formed,  •  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  *  (Apoc.  xx.  1 0), 
where  '  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever ' 
(id.  xiv.  14);  as  was  foretold  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  8—10),  and  by  our 
Lord,  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  and  by  Jude.  These  things  must  all  first  take 
place,  and  then  shall  the  Lord  appear  to  the  Jews  on  Mount  Olivet 
(Zach.  jtiv.  4).  *  *  *  *  And  they  shall  look  on  Him 
whom  Uiey  have  pierced,  and  mourn,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and  lament 
that  the  door  is  for  ever  shut,  by  which  they  might  have  been  admitted 
into  the  higher  calling  and  gloiy  of  the  Christian  Church,*  p.  217. 

It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Drumroond 
through  all  the  mazes  of  speculation  to  which  such  an  interpreta* 
tion  of  Scripture  must  lead ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  (what  we 
think  is  abundantly  certified  in  Scripture)  that  a  restoration  of 
some  kind  is  promised  to  the  Jews-— to  explain  this  to  mean  no- 
tliing  but  a  restoration  of  the  ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  ancient 
rigour  and  minuteness,  exhibits  a  greater  confusion  of  ideas  than 
we  could  have  imagined  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  person. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that  the  want  of  arrange- 
ment, and  perspicuity,  which  is  the  great  desideratum  in  Mr. 
Drummonas  work,  is  the  result  of  an  illogical  mind,  and  of 
views  imperfectly  developed.  A  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  very 
title  of  his  book.  There  is  a  conmsion  of  ideas  in  the  expres- 
sion *  Abstract  Principles  of  Revealed  Religion,'  to  which  that 
conveyed  in  the  terms  Anglo-Catholic,  Roman  Catliollc,  bears 
but  a  faint  resemblance.  Abstract  principles  are  such  as  exist 
prior  to  revelation ;  when  a  revelation  is  given,  it  either  abolishes 
or  absorbs  them.  Thus  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  may 
be  called  an  abstract  principle  of  religion;  but  tlie  worship 
which  a  Christian  pays  to  Almighty  Ood  is  not  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  a  revealed  command. 

Again  : — Mr.  Drummond  bids  us  not  look  to  antiquity,  not 
trust  to  the  Fathers,  not  inquire  what  was  the  religion  of  Cyprian 
or  Jerome,  nay,  not  even  appeal  to  the  canon  of  Vincentius, 
which  he  considers  no  longer  applicable  to  our  case  though  he 
quotes  it  in  almost  every  other  page,  but  tells  us  that  '  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  clear  up  difficulties,  is  by  re- 
currence to  first  principles,  admitted  by  all  in  theory  to  be  true, 
however  extensive  may  be  the  error  of  their  application,  either 
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in  ancient  or  modern  times/  What  these  first  principles  may 
be  Mr.  Drummond  nowhere  explains ;  but  all  we  can  gather 
from  his  voluminous  dissertation  on  the  subject  is  the  historical 
fact  that  the  office  of  prophecy  has  ceased  in  the  Church,  and 
the  problematical  announcement  that  it  is  to  be  again  restored. 

Again  : — Speaking  of  the  exclusive  attention  which  Protest- 
ants pay  to  their  own  personal  salvation,  to  the  suppression  of 
all  otner  kindred  ideas,  he  says,  '  lliis  is  in  ft  great  measure 
owing  to  the  vague  notions  which  are  entertained,  by  all  parties 
alike,  respecting  heaven,  respecting  that  object  to  which  they 
desire  to  attain ;  and  it  is  tow  ards  clearing  up  ideas  upon  this 
point  that  this  essay  is  devoted,'  p.  39.  Now,  if  there  is  one  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  is  more  important  to  have  mistakes  cleared  up 
than  another,  it  is  surely  tliis.  '  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  pro- 
missor  hiatu  ?'  we  naturally  exclaim ;  yet  Mr.  Drummond  neither 
states  what  are  the  •  vague  notions '  wnich  all  parties  alike  enter- 
tain upon  this  subject,  nordoes  anything  towards  supplying  correct 
ones.  Nay,  after  raising  our  expectations  by  this  captivating 
promise,  he  suddenly  plunges  us  into  despair  hj  declarmg — ^what 
we  knew  very  well  before — that  '  the  total  mistakes  into  which 
the  most  enlightened  Jews  fell  respecting  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion render  it  more  than  probable  that  any  conceptions  which 
we  can  form  of  the  state  succeeding  this  are  equally  removed 
from  the  truth,'  p.  220. 

In  the  region  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Drummond  is  more  at 
home  than  in  the  region  of  speculation ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we 
subjoin  the  following  passage,  which,  in  spite  of  the  neutralizing 
eifects  produced  by  its  conflicting  statements,  contains  much 
ti-uth  and  good  advice. 


o^ 


*  Theory  and  practice  are  uot  necessaiily  accordant.  Man  is  God's 
creature,  created  hi  His  image  and  the  noblest  work  of  His  Imnds;  he 
has  within  him  that  which  no  forms  can  bind,  although  they  may  di- 
rect. It  is  to  have  a  low  and  mean  idea  of  the  real  dignity  of  man,  to 
judge  him  according  to  any  formulaiy.  The  character  which,  out  of 
Romish  books,  can  be  logically  proved  to  exist,  and  a  Cliristian  in  the 
Roman  Chm-cli,  are  very  different  beings.  According  to  the  theory,  a 
Romanist  is  one  who  is  devoid  of  moral  responsibility,  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  man.  He  is  one  who  tastes  bread  and  wine  in  his 
mouth,  but  who  denies  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  declares  he 
tastes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  who  has  no  need  of  knowing  any- 
thing concerning  God,  or  his  duties  to  man ;  who  is  only  to  go  through 
certain  oV)Scrvances,  and  to  do  whatsoever  the  clergy  shall  tell  him, 
such  as  giving  lands  to  them  in  order  to  atone  for  his  sins,  Ac,  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  of  going  into  a  place  of  torment  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  finally  of  going  into  heaven  ;  who  is  to  break  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  king,  or  any  other  engagement,  no  matter  how  solemn,  if  the 
clergy  pronounce  that  tlie  good  of  the  Church  i-equires  it ;  who  in  to  lie, 
prevaricate,  deceive,  betray,  upon  all  occasions  when  the  priest  tells  him 
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he  ought  so  to  do ;  to  prefer  filth  to  cleanlmess,  as  a  proof  of  humility 
and  imitation  of  Christ  (see  ihe  life  of  La  Sceur  Martha) ;  who  is  to  sa- 
crifice every  afiection  of  the  heart ;  desert  wife,  children,  and  all  others ; 
m  short,  to  be  a  mere  tool,  without  heart,  head,  conscience,  or  truth,  in 
the  hands  of  a  priest,  to  be  used  as  to  the  priest  shall  seem  good.  He 
is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  given  by  God  for 
his  learning ;  he  is  to  swear  that  he  believes  books  which  he  never  read, 
and  things  of  which  he  never  heard ;  deny  the  most  irrefragable  conclu- 
sions of  his  reason ;  violate  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  have  neither 
morals  nor  religion  but  such  as  shall  be  told  him  are  such ;  submit 
blindly,  unhesitatingly,  and  joyfully  to  the  talismanic  words,  Boma  lo- 
cuta  est,  causa  finita  est,  and  believe  that  whatever  the  Bomaii  bishop 
alone,  or  the  Roman  bishop  with  the  consent  of  a  council,  has  decreed, 
is  the  infallible  dictum  of  God,  unalloyed  by  any  admixture  of  error 
from  having  passed  through  the  minds  and  passions  of  men,  however 
vicious,  and  that  the  priest  who  speaks  to  him  knows  all  that  such 
bishops  have  so  decided.  Such  is  Christian  perfection  according  to  the 
model  of  Home ;  such  is  the  highest  point  to  which  the  education  of 
the  Bomish  clei^  can  lead  a  child  of  God :  such  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
finished  member  of  the  Church,  extolled  in  Home  under  the  name  of 
caeca  fide, — caeca  fides. 

'Such  beings  have  been  produced  by  the  Romish  clergy  in  all  ages  ; 
but  they  are  become  rare  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  modem 
times.  Still,  however,  the  Romish  clergy  do,  by  their  whole  system  of 
education,  endeavour  to  make  such  now,  crushing  both  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  all  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  guidance,  and  young  men 
brought  up  by  them  are  never  so  enlai^ed  as  others.  Yet  thousands  of 
laymen,  and  even  of  clergy,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
who  believe  that  they  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  tlie  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  blessed  Eucharist,  without  doing  violence  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses ;  who  delight  in  meditating  on  the  ways  of  God  in  all 
past,  as  well  as  in  future  times  ;  who,  whilst  following  witli  fidelity  the 
rites  ordained  by  the  Church,  look  upon  them  only  as  guides  to^vanls 
Him  who  is  to  be  found  within  and  above  them  all ;  who  love  and 
serve  their  king,  and  will  fulfil  their  duty  to  liim,  and  to  all  other  men, 
in  spite  of  all  that  priests  can  say  to  prevent  them ;  who  hate  falsehood 
and  prevaiication  as  a  thing  of  Satiui  and  not  of  God ;  and  who  love  clean- 
liness and  purity  as  more  agreeable  to  their  heavenly  Master  than  filth 
and  bodily  defilement.  *  *  *  *  Happy  are  they,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  bom  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  for  in  no  other  can 
all  tnith  be  found.  In  no  other  can  they  devote  themselves  so  well, 
according  to  whatever  the  peculiarity  of  tlieir  talent  and  disposition  may 
be,  to  the  service  of  God.  In  no  other  can  their  charities  be  so  well  di- 
rected and  so  profitably  employed  for  man.  In  no  other  is  it  a  matter 
of  credit  mther  tlian  of  censure  that  the  life  of  God  is  actually  mani- 
fested in  them.  In  no  other  can  they  find  worship  so  spiritual,  so  ele- 
vating, so  worthy  of  the  great  object  of  adoration  to  all  creation, 

*  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  wise  for  any  one  who  was  not 
bom  in  it,  to  submit  to  the  things  which  many  bishops  exact  upon 
uniting  with  them.  No  Christian  man,  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
rightly  baptised,  can  consent  to  have  that  holy  sacrament  repeated. 
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Ko  faithful  son  of  the  Chuirh  of  England  can  endure  to  have  his 
spiritual  mother  stigmatized,  and  join  m  denouncing  her  as  incom- 
petent to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  They  who 
have  been  bom  in  the  Church  of  Rome  will  easily  learn,  when  thcjy  are 
well  instructed,  how  to  steer  themselves,  amidst  all  the  chicaneiies  and 
duplicities  of  many  of  the  clergy,  in  a  way  which  diey  who  enter  it 
from  the  Church  of  England  never  can  do. 

•  Pi-otestantism  being  a  mere  system  of  negations,  and  having  no- 
thing positive  in  it  that  is  good  but  what  it  has  derived  from  Ro- 
manism, seems  to  be  strong  whilst  attacking  the  abuses  introduced 
into  Christianity  by  the  Roman  clergy,  because  it  presents  no  assailable 
points  on  its  own  side.  It  has  nothing  to  attack,  for  no  one  can  attack 
a  nonentity ;  its  faults  ai*e  faults  of  omission,  whilst  the  faults  of  its 
rival  are  those  of  commission.  Romanism  is  Chiistianity  defiled; 
Protestantism  is  Christianity  defaced.  The  Oxford  movement  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  Protestantism  something ;  but  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Protestant  Churches,  with  laymen  presiding  over  them,  and  with 
no  better  instrumentality  than  that  at  present  in  operation  on  the  earth, 
Protestants  can  never  become  anythmg  better  than  they  ai-e  but  by 
becoming  Romanists. 

*  Nevertheless,  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  do  other- 
wise than  commit  a  great  sin  in  deserting  his  spiritual  mother  and 
joining  the  Romanists.  Let  it  be  granted  that  her  faults  are  ever  so 
great,  let  it  be  conceded  that  all  life  of  doctrine  and  discipline  is  de- 
parted out  of  her,  and  that  she  is  tricked  out  and  upheld  as  a  specioils 
semblance  only  by  the  power  of  the  secular  arm.  Still,  who  is  the 
most  pious-hearted  and  faithful  son  ? — He  who,  in  an  affected  love  of 
transcendental  perfection,  flies  from  the  faded  form  of  her  who  gave 
him  spiritual  birth,  and  nourished  him  in  all  wisdom  until  he  became 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  desert  her  in  her  decrepitude,  haply 
already  showing  livid  tokens  of  decay  and  dissolution,  leaves  the  enfee- 
bled body  to  bo  insulted,  and  joins  with  those  who  profane  it;  or  he 
who,  with  fond  regret,  still  hovera  over  her  remains,  and  clings  to  all 
that  is  visible,  and  will  cling,  until  she  is  hurried  by  the  violent  hands 
of  her  enemies  into  the  place  where  he  shall  see  her  no  more?*  p. 
292—298. 
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Art.  VII. — A  Popular  and  Practical  Tniroduction  to  Law 
Studies.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Second  edition.     London,  1846. 

In  this  ancient  monarchy,  the  profession  the  most  powerful  is 
the  Bar :  in  this  active  and  ambitious  nation,  that  class  which 
exceeds  all  others  in  ambition  and  activity  is  the  Bar :  in  this 
community  of  struggling  interests  and  contending  parties,  the 
men,  who  contribute  most  to  give  the  tone  to  every  social  strug- 
gle and  every  political  conflict,  are  the  men  of  the  Bur :  in  this 
land  of  commercial  wealth  and  territorial  privileges,  the  Bar 
holds  its  influence  over  the  schemes  of  the  merchant  and  the 
rights  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil :  in  this  commonwealth  of 
ranks  jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  the  Bar  which  is  the  strongest 
binding  link  between  each :  in  this  boundless  empire,  which 
knows  not  the  setting  sun,  that  body  which  has  most  of  expan- 
sion whilst  it  preserves  most  of  unity,  which  extends  over 
every  colony  and  dependency,  whilst  it  dniws  its  origin  and  the 
spirit  of  its  organization  from  the  fountain-head  of  our  laws,  is 
the  Bar.  All  the  advantages  which  the  possession  of  power 
and  influence,  of  wealth  and  distinction,  can  give ;  all  the  at- 
tractions which  are  derived  from  the  exertion  of  eminent  talents 
and  enduring  energy,  unite  in  making  the  Bar  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. For  the  Bar,  the  most  laborious  training  is  necessary,  in  it 
the  most  varied  acquirements  have  scope :  it  demands  acute  intel- 
lect, sharpened  still  more  by  severe  discipline,  resolute  deter- 
mination, strengthened  still  more  by  the  most  trying  education  : 
its  rewards  are  the  most  splendid  that  any  country  ever  held 
out  to  tlie  successful  talents  of  peace.  The  loftiest  destiny  that 
the  most  sanguine  English  mother  can,  in  her  fondest  dreams 
imagine  for  her  son,  is  for  liim  to  be  placed  on  that  seat, 
second  only  to  the  throne,  from  which  the  first  judge  of  the 
most  illustrious  tribunal  on  earth  promulgates  decisions  that 
affect  the  interests  of  the  most  extensive  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known.  In  constitutional  England  the  Bar  is  the  body- 
guard of  tlie  constitution.  It  holds  a  high  position,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  not  forgetful  of  it.  The  lustre  which  is  shed  upon  it  by 
the  distinguished  men  it  has  produced,  the  wealth,  tlie  power,  and 
the  influence  which  it  commands,  the  cultivated  energies  which 
are  necessary  for  success  in  it,  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country :  whilst  to  its  membere,  its  historical  associations,  the 
honoui-able  manner  in  which  its  annals  have  ever  been  connected 
with  those  of  the  country,  and  last  though  not  least,  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  noble  and  time-honoured  learning,  render  it  a 
source  of  natural  and  justifiable  pride. 
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If  ever  the  education  of  a  body  of  men  can  be  of  interest  to 
a  nation^  England  must  be  interested  in  that  of  the  Bar.  At 
almost  every  period  of  our  history  the  Bar  has  been  the  de- 
fender of  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  of 
the  crown  and  aristocracy  against  the  attempts  of  the  licentious. 
What  the  order  of  knights  was  intended  to  be  in  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  the  Bar  really  is  in  England — ^the  binding  link 
between  the  different  orders  in  the  state ;  and  if  ever  a  time  should 
come  when  the  organization  of  the  Bar  shall  be  altered  and  its 
spirit  impaired,  it  will,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  predict,  be 
the  surest  forerunner  of  the  downfall  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  position  of  the  Bar  in  England  is  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter— of  a  character  unparalleled  perhaps  since  the  time  when 
Cicero  haraneued  in  Rome,  and  rose,  by  the  powers  of  the  tongue, 
to  a  height  which  Caesar  could  barely  rival,  with  all  the  might  of 
fais  victorious  sword  and  of  his  conquering  legions.  The  bar 
can  neither  be  called  a  plebeian  nor  an  aristocratic  body :  yet 
at  one  point  it  holds  from  the  |)eople,  whilst  at  the  oUier  it 
takes  precedence  of  the  oldest  nobility  of  the  land,  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  state,  and  is  the  expounder  of  the  conscience  of 
the  Sovereign.  It  is  not  aristocratic,  for  its  interests,  its  origin, 
its  pursuits,  its  sympathies  are  with  the  people.  It  has  no  ter- 
ritorial iK)8sessions  to  maintain,  no  monopolies  to  support,  no 
ancient  hereditary  privileges  to  contend  for.  It  is  not  born  to 
wealth,  to  greatness,  to  power.  With  the  people  it  has  to  la- 
bour, to  hope,  to  struggle.  It  is  one  of  the  workmen  of  the 
world.  The  pleasures  and  the  advantages  of  the  earth  are  not 
its  heir-looms.  It  has  as  much  to  do  with  labour  as  the  meanest 
peasant  who  earns  his  bread  at  tlie  sweat  of  his  brow :  its  pro- 
spects may  be  more  elevated,  but  its  existence  is  as  much  one  of 
exertion.  It  has  nothing  to  lose,  it  has  all  to  obtain.  If  it  is 
exposed  to  the  same  sufferings  as  the  people,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  same  perils  too.  It  is  as  liable  to  the  oppression  of  the 
powerful,  to  the  slights  of  the  rich,  to  the  insolence  of  the  here- 
ditary idlers  of  the  earth.  The  same  sufferings,  the  same  perils 
create  an  identity  of  interests. 

Nor  as  a  body  is  its  origin  different.  It  is  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  Among  the  people  are  its  relations,  its 
coimections,  its  ^irly  education.  It  is  (vom  the  poorer  ranks  of 
the  people,  that  it  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  men : 
and  fiom  the  same  ranks,  it  receives  yearly  many  of  its  most 
effective  and  influential  members. 

Still  more  are  the  pursuits  of  the  Bar  among  the  people.  It 
is  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  schemes,  the  disagreements  and 
the  passions  of  the  people  that  theBar  has  to  deal.  Whatever  the 
former  education  of  the  barrister  or  his  present  partiality,  if  he 
wish  really  to  be  effective;  he  must  throw  a^e  every  thing  of 
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the  diletlante  and  of  the  fiue  gentleman.  His  vocation  is  one 
of  labour,  and  demands  the  garb  and  the  mannei*s  of  the  active 
and  laborious.  Familiar  with  the  daily  concerns  of  the  people, 
mingling  in  the  same  scenes  as  the  people,  identified  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  the  Bar  becomes  in  its  pursuits  essen- 
tially popular. 

But  there  is  a  nobler  and  firmer  bond  that  joins  the  Bar  to 
the  people — it  is  the  bond  of  sympathy.  Its  interests,  its 
origin,  its  pursuits,  all  tend  to  augment  the  force  of  this 
sympathy:  but  it  derives  additional  strength  from  the  influence 
on  tne  Bar  of  a  liberal  and  generous  education.  Subject  to  the 
same  trials  as  the  more  humble  of  its  fellow  labourers,  it 
participates  in  their  feelings,  their  antipadiies,  their  pre- 
dilections. It  is  not  ignorant  of  want,  and  it  has  a  fellow  feel- 
ing for  the  poor ;  it  is  aspiring,  and  it  sympathizes  with  the 
lowly ;  it  has  undergone  self-denial  and  anxiety,  and  it  feels  for 
the  harassed  and  forlorn ;  it  is  impatient  of  wrong,  and  its  heart 
throbs  for  the  oppressed.  Among  tiie  people,  too,  are  the  recol- 
lections of  its  youth  and  the  ambitions  of  its  boyhood,  the 
memory  of  its  old  affections,  tlie  friends  "that  are  to  triumph  in 
its  triumph ;  and,  in  its  daily  experience  of  the  people,  it  keepd 
fresh  and  undying,  by  reason  and  conviction,  those  sympathies 
which  circumstances  and  prejudice  first  gave  birth  to. 

Whilst  the  Bar  is  not  an  aristocratic  body,  it  is,  however,  not  a 
plebeian  one.  Its  actual  existence  and  feeling  are  with  the 
people,  but  its  hopes  are  with  the  great.  If  it  has  no  here- 
ditary titles,  no  lanaed  interests,  no  privileged  sinecures,  no  exalted 
station — ^these  things,  so  flattering  to  liuman  hopes,  so  powerful 
on  human  motives,  are  yet  witlim  the  reach  of  its  acquiring. 
Moreover,  the  liberal  studies  with  which  it  is  imbued,  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  polite  arts  and  sciences  in  which 
it  has  been  nurtured,  make  it  necessarily  look  with  predilection 
on  the  polish,  the  intellect,  and  the  elegance  of  the  great.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  if  its  pursuits  are  among  the 
people,  its  hours  of  amusement  and  relaxation  are  among  tlie 
rich  and  the  powerful.  Tlie  rank,  which  is  allowed  to  it,  opens 
to  it  the  doors  of  the  fashionable  and  wealdiy,  and  the  barrister 
who  in  the  morning  was  identified  with  the  rough  language,  the 
rugged  feelings^  and-  the  undisguised  passions  of  the  people, 
learns  at  night,  in  the  society  of  the  great,  the  titled,  the  idle, 
and  the  beautiful,  that  there  is  a  virtue  not  to  be  slighted  in 
refinement. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  Bar  of  England,  and  it 
springs  from  the  foregoing,  is  not  a  little  important  as  illustra- 
tive of  our  polity,  as  well  as  in  part  explanatory  of  that  shifting 
stability,  of  that  unchangmg  cnange,  of  that  improving  status 
juo,  so  peculiar  to  our  institutions^  and  which  has  so  long  been 
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the  wonder  and  bewilderment  of  foreigners.  The  Bar,  which  by 
it«  position  performs  a  large  part  in  all  our  social  and  poHticai 
changes,  but^  by  the  necessary  tendency  of  an  able  and  powerful 
body,  is  possessed  of  a  much  greater  insensible  influence  still,  has 
a  spirit  which  is  twofold.  It  is  opposed  to  revolution,  whilst  it 
does  not  shrink  from  change.  That  the  Bar  of  England  is  op- 
posed to  revolution,  is  as  providential  for  the  country,  as  it  is 
almost  unparalleled  by  the  history  of  any  other  country,  in  which 
the  Bar  has  been  allowed  a  powerful  and  prominent  position. 
Talent  is  in  itself  a  dangerous  element  for  the  stability  of  a 
nation :  it  is  restless  and  volatile,  eager  for  immediate  objects, 
confident  in  its  own  views,  and  contemptuous  of  the  example  of 
preceding  times.  The  Bar  of  England  is  a  body  of  men  of 
eminent  ability,  it  is  recruited  from  amongst  the  brightest  intel- 
lects of  the  country;  in  a  word,  to  quote  a  contemporary,  almost 
every  young  man  who  goes  to  the  Bar  has  been  considered  a 
genius  in  his  own  particular  circle;  and,  however  often  the  judg- 
ments of  friends  may  be  deceived  or  the  hopes  of  youth  fall 
short  of  their  promise,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  denial,  that 
as  a  body  the  Bar  is  unrivalled  for  ability.  Such  a  body  of 
men,  cultivated  by  the  best  of  trainings  and  spurred  on  by  an 
ambition  of  no  ordinary  intenseness,  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  either  at  the  Bar  or  connected  with  it, 
scattered  through  the  various  ranks  of  society,  yet  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  prejudices  of  caste,  accustomed  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  eligible  to  the  highest  posts,  and  upon 
the  greatest  dij£culties  as  surmountable — such  a  body  of 
men,  if  actuated  only  by  the  fire  of  an  ambitious  and  untutored 
genius,  would  become  an  association  of  more  danger  to  the 
vitality  of  a  nation  than  can  well  be  conceived.  Restless  of 
the  actual,  anxious  for  the  new,  with  the  bold  designs  of  self- 
sufficient  talent,  they  would  be  ready  to  plunge  into  any  under- 
taking that  might  promise  immediate  advantage :  theirs  in  fact 
would  be  the  spirit  of  revolution.  But  the  genius  of  England 
ordered  otherwise.  The  aspirant  for  the  Bar,  young,  fiery, 
audacious,  finds  his  spirits  cooled  by  the  labours,  his  ardour 
meUowed  by  the  studies,  his  restlessness  abashed  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  order  which  he  has  entered.  The  lengthened 
apprenticeship  which  he  has  to  undergo,  before  he  is  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  rising  to  influence  and  station,  gives  him  leisure  to 
reflect;  the  certainty  that,  with  industry  and  patience,  he  may  by 
the  legitimate  routine  of  the  profession  attain  to  eminence,  the 
impossibility  of  his  doing  so  by  any  sudden  and  irregular 
means,  tempers  yet  encourages  his  hopes ;  and  by  the  time  that 
his  apprenticeship  is  past,  when  he  has  reached  the  goal  of 
commendable  amoition,  he  will  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
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objects  of  life  with  a  calmer  and  a  more  sober  eye,  and  will 
seek  for  happiness  more  in  the  well  ])erforniing  of  his  duties 
than  in  the  distinction  and  greatness  of  those  duties  them- 
selves. To  this  alteration  in  his  temper  and  feeling,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Bar,  even  its  smaller  customs  and  habits,  will  have 
contributed  much.  However  paradoxical  it  might  seem  to  the 
unobservant,  it  is  not  tlie  less  true,  that  owing  to  this  peculiar 
organization,  young  men,  however  naturally  imbued  with  love 
of  novelty  and  scorn  of  precedent,  that  characteristic  of  the 
ignorant  clever,  must  necessarily  acquire  a  certain  useful  pre- 
dilection for  old  establishments  and  tune-honoured  institutions : 
from  sources  such  as  this,  a  similar  spirit  has  for  ages,  to 
the  good  of  England  and  the  world,  been  in  possession  of  all 
classes  in  the  country,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  universality  of  the 
effect  men  notice  not  the  cause. 

The  Inns  of  Court,  corporations  respectable  by  their 
antiquity,  historical  by  their  associations,  and  to  Uieir 
memoers  memorable  by  tlieir  recollections,  have  done  for 
the  Bar  much  of  that  which  the  messes  of  our  regiments 
are  said  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  have  done  for  our  army : 
they  have  encouraged  a  wholesome  spirit  of  fraternity,  a  gene- 
rous feeling  of  gentlemanlike  fellowship,  and  have  added,  to 
the  other  incentives  to  honourable  behaviour,  that  powerful 
motive  the  remembrance  of  caste.  A  youn^  man  taken  from 
the  bosom  and  prejudices  of  the  people  and  placed  in  one  of 
these  ancient  institutions,  becomes  one  of  a  great  body  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  he  grows  insensibly  wedded  to  ideas  of  orders 
and  ranks,  and  is  able  with  a  pardonable  degree  of  generous 
exultation  to  consider  himself  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the  country. 
None  but  flimsy  thinkers  or  fanciful  philosophers  can  despise 
circumstances  of  this  nature,  little  thmgs  of  great  importance. 
Men  who  would  despise  such  circumstances,  would,  if  the  fact 
were  not  of  so  stale  a  truth  that  it  were  impossible  to  deny  it, 
lau^h  at  the  notion  tliat  the  beautiful  imagination  of  the  Romans, 
which  gave  Penates  to  their  homes,  could  have  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  Hannibal  or  to  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
Yet,  with  no  stretch  of  sophistry,  with  no  reach  of  imagination, 
it  were  hardly  more  difficult  to  trace  much  of  the  spirit  that 
animates  the  Bar^  and,  through  it,  much  of  the  stability  of  the 
En^ish  constitution,  and,  consequently,  much  of  tlie  greatness  of 
the  British  empire,  to  the  unobserved  working  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  Bar,  then,  is  a  body  not  forgetful  of  the  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  obtusely  opposed  to  necessary 
change.  If  in  the  studies  vidth  which  it  is  familiar,  if  in  its 
secluded  chambers,  in  its  solitary  meditations  on  our  laws,  it 
lives  in  the  past,  imbibes  a  respect  for  authority  and  a  reverence  for 
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our  noble  jurisprudence ;  if  it  cherishes  the  old,  and  grows  perhaps 
suspicious  of  the  new — still,  the  charucter  of  its  pursuits,  which 
identify  it  with  the  affairs  of  tliis  ever  varying  and  ever  fluc- 
tuating world,  has  a  modei-ating  and  corrective  result.  It  comes 
jto  feel  how  necessary,  even  to  the  existence  of  worldly  things,  is 
continual  renewal,  and,  consequently,  continual  alteration.  In 
the  study  of  its  chambers  the  Bar  was  suspicious  of  change,  in 
its  daily  dealings  with  maukuid  it  is  taught  to  favour  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstjincc,  and  one  which  has  afforded 
frequent  food  for  ridicule,  to  those  who  thiuk  ridicule  is  argu- 
ment, that  our  varying  constitution  has  been  invariably  extolled 
as  perfect  by  our  jurists  of  various  periods,  and  tliat,  as  this  con- 
stitution has  continued  to  vary,  each  jurist  of  every  successive 
period  has  nevertheless  persisted   in  extolling  as  perfect  that 
which  before  it  had  changed  liis  predecessor  had  extolled  as  per- 
fect, and  which  after  it  had  changed  anew  was  to  be  extolled  by 
his  successor  as  perfect  still.     This  circumstance,  so  difficult  of 
solution,  so  inconsistent  with  unchanging  perfection,  seems  to 
us  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given  to  any  work  of  the  art 
of  man.     This  circumstance  is  the  sti'ongest  proof  that  the 
English  constitution  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
which  any  human  institution  can  be  expected  to  obtain.     It  is 
never  stationary,  it  is  ever  changing,  it  is  never  decaying.     Its 
nature  is  not  of  that  narrow  and  confined  character  which  is 
adapted  to  one  only  of  the  changing  eras  of  this  world.    Unlike 
the  productions  of  ordinary  art,  it  is  ever  growing,  ever  reviving. 
If  the  dead  branches  kX\  off  from  time  to  time  it  is  but  to  enable 
the  tree  to  send  fortli  new  shoots,  and  to  spring  into  more  lofty 
proportions.     Change  is  an  essential  requisite  of  life.     The  con- 
stitutions of  Greece,  formed  for  the  development  of  one  idea 
alone,  of  democracy  or  oligarchy,  necessarily  fell  as  soon  as  the 
development  to  which  they  were  adapted  had  reached  that  point 
beyond  which  no  things  can  live.     Rome  herself,  whose  polity 
most  resembled  ours,  made  a  long  struggle,  but  it  was  unUke 
ours  and  it  died.    The  ancien  regime  of  France,  the  republics 
of  Italy,  the  absolutism  of  Spain,  are  gone;  because,  like  all 
things,  they  were  doomed  to  change,  and  for  them  there  was  no 
alternative  between  change  and  destruction.  Other  constitutions, 
indeed,  though  created  for  one  development  alone,  have  offered 
to  the  world  the  example  of  more  enduring  but  onl^  apparent 
vigour ;  the  hteraiy  system  of  China,  the  superstitious  mstitutions 
oflndia,  and  the  despotisms  of  the  East,  have  lasted  long  and  un- 
changeably :  but  it  may  be  said  with  correctness  that  the  worst 
character  of  those  bad  institutions  is  their  unchanging  stability. 
Unlike  the  brilliant  career  of  Greece,  tlie  greatness  of  Rome, 
and  tlie  splendour  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  their  existencei 
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when  it  had  fulfilled  the  development  of  wiiich  it  was  capable, 
did  not  indeed  fall  to  ruins,  but  remained  in,  the  woi-st  of  ruins 
for  a  nation,  a  state  of  unchanging  and  unchangeable  debasement. 
Their  fall  was  not  destiniction  but  stagnation.  The  constitution 
of  England  alone^  of  all  the  constitutions  the  world  has  ever 
known,  holds  out  the  promise  of  never  falling  from  any  intrinsic 
cause,  because  its  very  construction  is  one  of  change,  be  cause, 
whilst  in  every  age  it  has  been  different,  yet  ever  the  best  adapted 
to  the  age,  it  may  change  and  change  for  ever  without  losing  its 
spirit  or  its  strength. 

It  is  not  with  low  designs  or  selfish  ends  that  a  man  should 
come  to  the  Bar.  A  young  man,  who  undertakes  the  law  as  a 
profession,  has  before  him  the  largest  prosi)ect8  that  the  most 
aspiring  mind  can  desire,  whilst  he  will  have  to  nerve  his  resolu- 
tion with  the  reflection  that  he  has  to  encounter  the  most  trying 
labours,  the  most  distracting  difficulties.  To  a  mind  ambitious 
of  distinction  and  influence,  eager  for  the  humbler  enjoyments  of 
ease  and  independence,  or  fired  by  the  conviction  that  he  has 
some  great  part  to  perform  in  the  improvement  of  his  country 
and  of  his  fellow  men,  the  Bar  is  the  surest  although  the  most 
laborious  path.  If  almost  every  reward  of  well-directed  exertion 
is  within  tne  reach  of  the  barrister,  there  is  scarcely  any  obstacle 
extraneous  to  his  profession  or  intrinsic  in  it  which  does  not  lie 
in  wait  to  test  him.  Apart  from  any  intellectual  superiority 
which  he  may  possess,  if  he  has  the  patience  and  energy  to  sur- 
mount such  obstacle,  that  alone  may  almost  be  said  to  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  a  distinguished  man.  Drawn  from  the 
partial  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  from  the  dreams  and 
castle-building  of  a  college  or  a  school,  he  finds  himself  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  metropolis.  Till  this 
period  of  his  life,  perhaps  the  utmost  that  control  and  restraint 
have  been  able  to  achieve  in  him  has  been  to  force  him  into  an 
irregular  and  reluctant  application  to  his  studies ;  but  now,  with- 
out anything  to  restrain  or  to  control  him,  he  is  placed,  not  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  family  or  in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  a 
public  seminary,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  allurements,  the  bewil- 
derments, the  distractions  of  a  large  city,  and  he  has  to  bend 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  not  to  the  attractive  and  easy  studies  of 
former  years,  but  to  learning  of  the  most  distasteful  nature  at 
first,  and  always  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  is  indeed  aware 
that  he  has  entered  upon  an  undertaking,  on  his  success  in 
which  the  fate  of  his  manhood  will  depend,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  his  friends  are  riveted;  but  there  is  so  much 
around  him  to  rouse  his  smothered  passions,  to  stimulate  the 
boiling  blood  of  his  veins,  to  excite  his  curiosity,  that  most 
powenul  of  all  prompters  to  what  is  criminal,  that  if  he  suc-^ 
ceed|  not  indeed  m  applying  with  single-mindedness  to  the  study 
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of  the  lawBy  but  in  so  far  resisting  the  solicitations  around  him 
as  not  to  destroy  his  health  and  prosti*ate  his  faculties,  he 
may  almost  be  termed  an  extraordinaiy  man.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  yields  to  the  torrent,  there  remain  to  him  but 
two  alternatives.  Either  is  he  for  ever  incapacitated  for  the 
career  of  his  former  hopes,  either  does  he  become  totally  en- 
grossed by  his  lowering  and  unprofitable  pursuits,  and  after 
having  struggled  for  a  time,  retires  sickened  and  disappointed 
to  some  less  laborious  occupation;  or,  perhaps,  still  preserving 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  extravagances  that  undymg  monitor  of  the 
heart  which  stings  him  by  its  upbraidings,  he  may  rouse  himself 
at  length,  when  almost  every  path  of  the  w6rld  has  been  tried, 
and  its  fancied  secrets  explored.  Then,  with  the  freshness  of 
life  gone,  with  that  relish  for  the  world  which  gives  the  strongest 
impulse  to  every  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it,  dissipated,  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  chambers,  and  spends  months  and  years,  perhaps, 
in  mental  torments,  between  disgust,  rage,  desponding  and  regret. 
Out  of  such  an  ordeal,  how  few  will  come  triumphant,  how  many 
with  a  soured  spirit  and  tightened  heart,  placing  their  only  con- 
solation in  money,  that  refuge  of  the  misanthrope, — ^how  few 
with  their  feelings  expansive  as  before ! 

But  this  is  but  the  first  stage  of  the  story  of  the  barrister. 
After  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  we  have  mentioned,  or^ 
perhaps,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  it,  he  applies, 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  labour,  to  the  mastery  of  the  law. 
Here,  however,  a  fresh  ordeal  awaits  him.  The  study  of  the  law 
is  not  like  any  other  study.  Its  nature  is  different  from  every 
other,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  necessary  to  study  it 
are  peculiar  in  themselves,  and  the  object  which  a  student  of 
the  law  can  have  in  view,  is  not  of  that  immediate  and  defined 
character,  which,  in  other  pursuits,  tends  so  much  to  give  zest  to 
application. 

The  nature  of  the  English  law  is  of  so  boundless  a  character 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  defined,  and  but  imperfectly  described 
by  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  To  say  that  the  principles 
which  regulate  every  trade  and  every  pursuit,  every  kind 
of  property  and  every  kind  of  occupation,  in  the  extensive 
range  of  our  refined  and  multiplied  civilization  are  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law,  would  be  mentioning  but  one  portion  only  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Yet  this  portion  alone  is  evidently  of  no  circum- 
scribed dimensions,  but  immense  though  it  be,  it  is  expanded  to 
greater  immensity,  and  its  details  are  multiplied  to  greater  com- 

flexity,  by  the  whims,  the  passions,  and  tlie  interests  of  men. 
n  other  countries,  the  laws  seem  made  a  priori^  and  the  wills 
of  men  must  operate  in  the  few  channels  established  by  the  laws. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  restriction  had  been  placed  on  the  wnims  and 
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wishes  of  mankind,  but  that,  wlien  those  whims  and  wishes  had 
operated,  laws  were  established  to  reconcile  them,  and  give  legal 
and  mathematical  clearness  to  what  was  so  complicated  and 
chaotic.  Thence,  perliaps,  arises  the  complexity  of  our  laws,  their 
advantages  and  their  disadvantages.  Whilst  in  other  coim- 
tries,  Kttle  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  disposal  of  property  and  in 
the  rules  of  conduct,  in  England  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable 
choice  that  cannot  be  made,  and  each  man,  generally  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  affairs,  may  do  as  he  likes  with  what  concerns 
him.  To  the  student  this  comj)lcxity  is  a  cause  of  inconceivable 
labour.  The  task  before  him  is  tremendous.  He  has  the  theory 
of  a  vast  body  of  jurisprudence  to  become  master  of,  and  having 
mastered  it,  the  practice  with  ki^  endless  minutiae  and  repelling 
dryness  is  still  before  him.  Then,  no  sooner  is  he  master  of  the 
law  as  it  is,  than  old  branches  are  decaying  and  new  branches 
arising,  but  the  principles  of  the  old  affect  the  new,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  may  often  modify  the  old ;  so  that  whilst  the 
decay  of  the  old  law  can  scarcely  diminish  his  labour,  the  rise 
of  the  new  law  adds  yearly  and  daily  a  still  increasing  weight  to 
his  already  overwhelming  burden.  In  other  professions,  the 
principles  with  which  they  are  conversant  once  mastered,  the 
task  is  easy,  the  road  is  smooth.  For  the  lawyer  there  is  no 
such  relaxation :  during  his  apprenticeship,  his  task  is  one  of  con- 
tinual study,  and  to  the  last  day  that  he  continues  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  his  toil  continues.  The  physician,  once  familiar 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  science,  may  ever  after  trust 
to  his  own  genius,  and  apply  his  knowledge  as  he  thinks  best  to 
the  case  before  him.  Ihe  learning  of  the  soldier,  or  of  tlic 
engineer,  is  based  on  broad,  simple  data,  and  the  use  of  them  in 
practice  rests  with  the  talents  of  the  individual.  The  divine 
(leals  with  a  science  of  a  comparatively  simple  and  unchanging 
nature,  for  the  nature  and  duties  of  men  must  always  be  the  same. 
But  the  lawyer,  who  has  to  handle  a  science,  which  depends  on 
the  ever-varying  habits  and  institutions  of  mankind,  can  never 
be  certain  that  the  principles  which  he  has  learnt  a  year  ago  are 
applicable  to  the  subject  before  him;  he  cannot  tell,  unless  he 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  changes  daily  occurring,  whether 
some  new  statute  has  not  passed,  some  new  decision  has  not 
been  given,  which  may  not  materially  modify  the  opinion  which, 
resting  on  his  former  knowledge  alone,  he  might  be  inclined  to 
form.  The  wear  and  tear  of  such  a  vocation  can  be  conceived, 
nothing  but  a  lengthened  training,  by  creating  a  second  nature, 
can  capacitate  a  man  ably  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  tlie  bar;  and  it 
may  almost  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that,  take  an  individual, 
however  able,  however  accustomed  to  mental  application, 
from  any  other  pursuit,  infuse  into  him,  by  some  preternatural 
process,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law— yet,  from  the  want  of 
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having  been  trained  in  that  arduous  profession,  he  will  be  com- 
paratively unable  to  meet  the  incessant,  the  harassing  duties 
which  it  imposes  upon  its  votaries. 

The  study  of  the  law  is  of  an  arduous  nature.  If  the  student 
of  it  were  placed  in  the  most  secluded  retirement,  in  the  most  of 
placid  case,  if  he  were  free  from  anxieties  and  ignorant  of  care, 
were  his  mind  never  troubled  by  intruding  pictures  of  enjoyment, 
it  would  still  be  to  him  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost  difficulty^ 
But  so  far  from  quiet  and  seclusion,  freedom  from  care,  anxiety, 
and  distractions,  he  is  in  general  differently  situated.  If  he  is 
rich,  he  is  subject  to  that  torment  which  the  mind  suffers  in  its 
struggle  between  its  better  resolutions  and  those  solicitations,  so 
powerful  on  all,  so  irresistible  to  the  young,  which  are  held  out 
to  tlie  rich,  and  most  of  all  in  a  large  city.  There  are  so  many 
ways  to  waste  time  in  the  pursuits  which  money  can  afford,  such 
attractions  in  the  society  of  joyful  and  entertaining  men,  so 
much  that  is  tempting  for  the  inexperienced  in  the  wildness  of 
reckless  dissipation,  such  seducing  allurements  to  the  youthful 
in  the  more  harmless  solicitations  of  a  fanciful  literary  fame,  tliat 
it  is  no  wonder,  that,  whilst  riches  are  a  great  advantage  to  those 
who  can  resist  the  temptations  which  they  create,  they  have  in 
general  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  posses- 
sors. If,  on  the  contrary,  poverty  be  the  lot  of  the  student,  and 
in  a  town  like  London  nothing  but  prudence  will  prevent  even 
the  rich  from  being  in  pecuniary  want,  the  anxieties  of  which  he 
is  the  victim  are  more  serious  still,  although  perhaps  their  effect 
may  not  be  so  injurious.  Poor  in  purse,  he  will,  unless  his  mind 
be  one  of  no  common  standard,  be  poor  in  spirit.  Writing  for 
the  inferior  departments  of  newspapers,  depending  on  the  caprices 
of  his  employers,  and,  above  all,  devoid  of  that  literary  enthusi- 
asm which  belongs  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  wholly  to 
literature,  but  looking  upon  it  merely  as  a  temporaiy  means  of 
earning  his  didly  bread,  if  he  preserves  in  the  midst  of  such  trials 
an  independent  spirit  and  an  upright  heart,  he  is,  let  his  after  suc- 
cess be  what  it  will,  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  watchfulness  with  which  the  Bar  view  those  of  its  members 
who  are  comprehended  in  this  class.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  have  passed  unscathed  through  a  similar 
ordeal,  but  that  which  may  not  have  been  pernicious  to  extra- 
ordinary men  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  gene- 
lulity;  and  for  a  profession  which  holds  a  prominent  position, 
and  which  wields  for  good  or  for  evil  a  powerfiU  influence,  an 
education  of  dependency  and  servitude  is  one  which,  as  much 
as  can  be,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  said  that  the  nature  of  the  study  of  the  law  is 
arduous  in  itself,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  attend 
that  study  are  harassing  and  distracting ;  but  the  objects  which 
the  student  can  propose  to  himself  are,  in  their  uncertainty, 
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more  perplexing  and  disheartening  still.  In  most  professions, 
in  most  callings,  the  objects  are  definite,  the  goal  is  at  length  ob- 
tained. The  tired  student  may  look  forward  to  some  point  at 
which  he  may  repose ;  when  that  point  is  reached,  he  may  dis- 
miss his  laboure,  and  reap  an  immediate  reward.  Not  so  the 
barrister :  if  his  labours  are  arduous  and  incessant,  if  to  the  most 
ivearisome  intellectual  exertion  he  has  to  add  determination  to 
resist  distractions,  and  fortitude  to  support  difficulties,  his  la- 
bours have  no  positive  object,  his  sufferings  no  ascertained  ter- 
mination. A  time  may,  indeed,  come,  we  are  even  ready  to  al- 
low that,  if  he  be  patient,  a  time  must  come,  when  his  courage 
will  be  amply  recompensed ;  but  that  time,  though  certain  to  ar- 
rive, is  uncertain  in  the  period  of  its  arrival ;  and  it  can  be  said 
to  be  certain  at  length  to  arrive,  only  so  far  as  he  has  endurance 
to  support  delav,  and  tenacity  of  spirit  to  remain  at  his  post 
whilst  he  sees  his  companions  falling  under  the  hand  of  dis- 
appointment and  of  deatli,  or  retiring  from  the  profession  in 
disgust. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  success  at  college  is  so  often 
followed  by  failure  at  the  Bar.  The  kind  of  talent  necessary  for 
the  former  is  very  different,  it  is  true,  from  that  which  is  required 
at  the  latter;  tlie  one  is  more  imaginative,  die  other  more 
intellectual.  Still  the  main  difference  is  this ;  at  college,  talent 
is  only  necessary ;  at  the  Bar,  determination  is  essential.  Then 
the  ODstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  the  one  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  be  met  witli  in  the  other.  At  college,  a  read- 
ing man  has  his  own  world  in  his  own  imagination,  he  has  the 
books  before  him,  and  every  help  to  study  around  him.  He  is 
disturbed  by  no  care,  he  is  engrossed  by  his  only  occupation. 
A  mind  of  no  unusual  strength,  but  of  a  calm  disposition,  and 
of  delicate  and  tasteful  predilections,  may,  in  such  circumstances, 
eminently  succeed.  If  he  be  not  a  very  hard  reader,  his  course 
is  slightly  different,  but  his  state  of  mind  is  much  the  same. 
His  only  distractions  are  bright  delusions  of  champagne  suppers 
and  morning  cliass^s,  his  most  extensive  view  of  human  evils 
ranges  no  further  than  jyps  and  proctors,  he  has  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  tradesmen's  stores,  and  of  hi.s 
father's  means ;  he  has  no  want  that,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  he 
cannot  supplv,  no  wish  that  he  will  not  indulge,  and  his  expe- 
rience of  earthly  cares  does  not  go  beyond  a  morning  headache, 
or  some  other  unpleasant  but  curable  mishap.  Transferred  to 
London  and  the  study  of  the  law,  he  soon  feels  the  change  of 
his  position.  At  first  tlie  delusions  of  college  life  still  haunt 
him.  He  continues  for  some  time  to  encourage  his  precocious 
prejudices,  he  still  considers  college  excesses  as  the  height  of 
fashion,  and  talks  of  his  college  friends  as  of  European  noto- 
rieties. But  this  does  not  last  long.  He  begins  to  find  that  Lon- 
don duns  are  neither  so  silent  nor  so  confidmg  as  his  former  ac- 
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ijuaintanccs^  and  that  the  non-payment  of  debts  is  looked  upon 
with  less  sympathy  in  London  tlian  at  college.  Not  having  been 
a  hard  reader,  he  is  now  irremediably  bored  even  with  his  nour's 
newspaper  reading  in  the  chambers  of  his  conveyancer.  He 
had  never  any  great  vocation  for  the  Bar,  and  he  gets  tired  of  it ; 
a  lively  imagination  had  won  him,  with  little  trouble,  a  kind  of  a 
distinction  at  college,  but  his  imagination  flags  over  a  lease  and 
release,  or  a  covenant  to  stand  seised ;  his  friends  had  inveigled 
him  into  keeping  terms,  because  he  was  clever,  and  his  mother 
thought  he  was  sure  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  he  wrote  such  pretty 
verses !     He  is  the  first  to  discover  their  mistake. 

If  he  was  a  reading  man,  at  college  he  was  probably  distin- 
guished by  his  exquisite  taste,  and  his  singular  application.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  not  a  particle  of  that  energy  and  hardness 
of  character,  which,  if  not  natural,  must  be  acquired  in  order  to 
support  the  buffets  of  the  law ;  it  is  possible  that  he  is  devoid  of 
that  fire  and  activity  indispensable  for  a  Nisi  Prius  advocate.  He 
will  therefore  select  chamber  practice,  and  become  a  convey- 
ancer. Why  should  not  a  tasteful  scholar,  much  more  a  good 
mathematician,  become  as  profound  a  conveyancer  as  Butler  or 
Duval  ?  The  studies  of  a  conveyancer  have  some  similarity 
with  those  with  which  our  college  celebrity  has  been  conversant, 
but  in  one  point  even  the  conveyancer  is  differently  situated. 
At  college,  a  man  has  an  ascertained  object,  he  can  promise  him- 
self with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  if  he  works  hard  during  the 
necessary  period,  he  will  obtain  it.  This  defined  object,  the  de- 
fined period  of  study,  makes  the  career  of  the  college  student, 
apart  from  the  greater  facility  of  his  study,  far  more  pleasurable 
and  smooth  than  that  of  the  student  of  the  law.  The  barrister 
has  no  such  defined  period,  no  such  defined  object ;  he  has  to 
labour  on,  and  labour  on,  although  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
tell  when  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour  will  be  reaped  :  months  may 
elapse,  probably  years.  He  has  an  indefinite  task,  a  task  for  ever 
•on  the  increase,  an  indistinct  object  before  him,  and  one  which 
may  lead  him  for  years  and  years  of  disappointment  in  an  end- 
less pursuit.  And  he  must  continue  at  this  task,  unless  he  will 
allow  all  his  past  labour  to  be  useless,  for  he  cannot  say  at  what 
moment  fortune  will  take  him  by  the  hand.  Such  a  life  is  one 
•of  no  ordinary  trial.  It  is  not  the  mere  entliusiasm  of  youthful 
•emulation  that  can  support  a  man  for  any  length  of  time,  in  an 
enterprize  of  which  he  sees  no  end,  and  in  which  he  can  never 
positively  say  to  himself  that  the  result  will  be  successful.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  ^'  if  a  man  do  justice  to  the  law,  the  law 
will  do  justice  to  him;"  but  even  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that,  in 
•every  instance,  a  man  of  activity  and  industry  will  succeed,  it  is 
not  the  less  the  test  of  a  very  rare  and  extraordinary  mind,  to 
undergo  the  severest  trials  and  frequent  mortifications  for  a  very 
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remote,  though  certain^  eood.  It  is  the  inabiUty  to  submit 
to  such  an  ordeal  that  SiiveB  yearly  from  the  iMir  so  many 
\¥ho  entered  upon  it  with  sanguine  expectations ;  this  it  is, 
which  too  often  makes  of  the  first  years  of  a  barrister  a 
course  of  misfortune  and  despondency,  which  sours  the  spuits 
of  some,  which  shatters  the  constitutions  of  others,  but  which  it 
it  is  to  be  hoped  proves  not  a  useless  school  of  patience^  endur- 
ance and  resolution  to  many. 

A  period  of  adversity  to  those  who  are  destined  one  day  to 
occupy  a  commanding  position  is  not  without  its  use.  **  In  or- 
der to  command,  learn  to  obey,"  is  a  principle  applicable  to 
every  pursuit.  In  order  one  day  to  promote  the  nappiness  of 
others,  it  is  well  to  have  suffered  oneself,  and  in  order  to  come 
with  calmness  and  strength  to  any  great  undertaking,  the  first 
ebullitions  of  youth  must  have  passed  away,  its  irregular  fire 
must  have  sullsided  into  a  quieter  and  more  enduring  flame: 
its  designs  must  be  less  selfish,  its  resolutions  must  t^  mode- 
rated and  strengthened,  and  we  must  be  roused  to  the  determi- 
nation of  amending  our  lives,  not  by  any  sudden  sweep,  as  in 
the  days  of  fitful  impulses,  but  with  a  gradual  and  a  houer  and 
a  more  patient  perseverance.  To  such  a  consummation  we  are 
brought  by  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  Those  terrible  calamities, 
that,  from  time  to  time,  burst  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us,  like  the 
startling  terror  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  may  remind 
us  that  there  is  a  fate  above.  We  are  tutored  into  thought. 
We  suffer  and  grow  wise,  and  scarcely  repine  at  sorrows  wmch 
are  showered  on  us  by  misfortune,  when  we  imbibe  the  expe- 
rience that  those  sorrows  contain.  For  adversity  sheds  over  the 
spirit  a  mellowness  like  that  that  age  sheds  over  wine,  which  is 
not  the  less  sound  and  vigorous  because  it  has  lost  something  of 
its  fire. 

To  those  who  meet  difficulties  with  patience,  delays  with  in- 
dustry, the  mortifications  of  disappointment  with  a  strong  and 
honourable  heart,  no  sufferings  can  be  insupportable,  no  obstacles 
insurmountable : 

"  For  these  at  length  sucx^eed ;  they  have  their  strife, 

Their  apprehensions,  stops  and  rubs  in  life ; 

But  honour,  application,  care  and  skill, 

Shall  bend  opposing  Fortune  to  their  will." 

When  treating  of  the  Bar,  there  are  objections  vulgarly  made 
against  the  morality  of  the  Bar  which  we  cannot  leave  unno- 
ticed. It  is  said  that  for  a  fee  the  advocate  will  say  any  thing. 
If,  by  this  accusation,  a  reproach  is  insinuated  agamst  the  Bar 
for  considering  remuneration  as  an  object,  the  assertion  is 
vicious  by  proving  too  much,  for  every  other  calling,  every 
other  profession  is  liable  to  a  similar  impeachment.  Even  the 
priest  may  live  by  the  altar.     If,  however,  the  meaning  of  it  is. 
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that,  indifferent  to  the  truth,  the  barrister,  actuated  by  merce- 
nary feelings,  will  say  anything,  the  assertion  deserves  a  more 
thorough  though  brief  investigation,  because  to  the  superficial 
it  may  seem  to  be  founded  upon  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  without  hesitation  say,  that  as  to 
what  the  advocate  says,  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses  and 
the  feelings  which  he  displays,  truth  is  not  violated :  whether 
his  application  of  those  sentiments  and  feelings  to  his  client's 
cause  may  be  justly  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  veracity,  we 
shall  directly  consider.  The  sentiments  which  the  advocate 
expresses,  the  feelings  which  he  displays  are,  and  few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  it,  always  of  the  most  noble  and  generous 
character.  He  never  extols  vice  as  praiseworthy,  or  dishonesty 
as  laudable,  his  eloquence  is  not  exerted  to  palliate  the  black- 
ness of  crime,  or  to  depict  infamy  as  beautiful :  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  what  is  good  and  tiie  most 
bitter  denunciations  of  what  is  bad,  are  ever  in  his  mouth.  He 
is  never  induced  by  party  spirit,  eccentricity,  obliquity  of  moral 
vision,  or  corruption  of  heart,  to  propagate  atheism,  to  defend 
immorality,  to  proclaim  dishonesty  excusable,  or  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  mankind  as  beneficial.  This,  we  should  imagine,  is  not 
questioned.  But  then,  it  will  be  said,  though  he  praises  virtue, 
he  violates  truth  in  applying  virtue  to  his  vicious  client.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  professes 
are  not  blamed,  and  that  it  is  only  his  applying  them  to  his 
client  which  is  deemed  inexcusable.  In  other  words,  he  is 
blamed  for  considering  his  client  in  the  right,  whom  he  'ought 
to  know  is  in  the  wrtmgT 

To  express  the  matter  more  simply  still,  the  advocate  is 
called  upon  to  prejudge  his  client's  cause,  and  if  he  thinks  it  a 
bad  cause,  not  to  defend  it.  We  conceive  that  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  he 
were  anxious  to  do  so,  he  might  from  the  imperfect  information 
before  him  be  unable;  or  if  he  did  prejudge  it  the  opinion  he  might 
come  to  would  possibly  be  very  different  fi-om  that  of  out-of- 
door  observers,  and,  perhaps,  he  might  think  it  a  good  cause, 
though  afterwards  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one.  A  counsel 
hears  the  story  of  his  client  only,  that  story  must  generally  be 
one-sided  and  prejudiced,  and  it  is  something  too  extravagant  to 
expect  of  any  man  that  he  will  divine  the  truth  of  that  which, 
after  the  most  extensive  inquiry,  after  examinations  and  cross- 
examinations  of  witnesses,  and  the  sifting  discrimination  of  a  judge 
familiar  with  such  matters,  twelve  men  may  be  puzzled  to 
understand.  Besides,  the  duty  of  the  counsel  is  to  defend  his 
client,  and  is  it  possible  that  he  should  do  so  with  effect  if  his 
mind  be  distracted  by  sickly  doubts  and  scruples  whether  he 
Blight  not  discover  something  in  favour  of  tlie  other  side.     We 
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conceive  that  the  duty  of  a  counsel  is  simple,  and  that  in 
performing  it  he  can  never  incur  the  disapproval  of  any  bat 
the  unenUghtened.  An  action  at  law  is  a  little  drama,  in 
which,  that  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  come  to,  all  the  actors 
have  to  keep  exclusively  to  their  own  parts.  The  counsel  has 
his  instructions  before  nim,  he  is  bound  to  follow  them,  and 
not  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  scruples  of  the  ignorant.  Let  him 
make  the  best  case  for  his  client,  let  him  spare  no  labour  in 
detecting  the  flaws  in  the  adversary's  case,  and  in  concealing 
those  which  he  may  perceive  in  the  case  of  his  client.  Let 
him  identify  himself  witn  his  client,  let  him  feel  if  possible  as  his 
client  would  have  felt,  let  him  spare  no  art  and  no  device  in 
order  that  his  client  may  appear  m  the  most  favourable  colours, 
and  his  opponent  in  the  most  un&vourable.  The  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side  will  do  the  same  for  his  own  client,  and  thus 
will  the  fiillest  possible  view  of  the  case  be  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  judge  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 

Let  us  suppose  on  the  contrary  that  the  counsel  is  wholly 
actuated  by  a  nervous  tenderness  for  the  case  of  his  opponent. 
At  every  staee  of  his  study  of  the  case,  he  would  be  arrested  by 
the  fear  of  being  too  hard  on  the  opposite  side,  of  putting  his 
client's  case  in  too  triumphant  a  hght.  Supposing  that  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  were  governed  by  a  similar  nicety,  the 
result  might  be  one  which  would  afToixi  amusement  to  an 
audience,  but  could  never  be  to  the  promotion  of  justice  or  to  the 
advantage  of  the  right  cause.  The  case  would  not  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  each  counsel  by  omitting  what,  wrongly  perhaps,  he 
imagined  unfair  to  his  opponent,  would  probably  depnve  the  judge 
and  the  jury  of  the  most  important  clues  by  whicn  to  come  to  a 
determination.  Such  a  system,  too,  would  not  be  without  danger 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  for  in  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Bar,  a  result  which  would  be  infallible,  the  door  would  be 
open  to  corruption  and  bribery,  and  the  counsel  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  from  the  opposite  party,  might  refuse  to  defend 
his  client  on  the  plea  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  support  so  bad  a  man.  Under  tfie  present  system  it 
is  otherwise.  Any  man,  whoever  he  be,  whether  he  be  innocent 
and  maligned,  or,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  induced  by  self-love  to 
think  that  he  is  guiltless,  or  as  may  frequently  happen,  even 
actuated  by  bad  and  malicious  motives,  any  man  can  rely  upon 
having  his  case  placed  before  the  justice  of  his  country  in  the 
most  mvourable  hght  that  that  case  will  bear.  But,  whilst  the 
law  allows,  even  to  the  evil-minded,  the  service  of  able  and  acute 
counsel,  his  opponent  is  certain  of  having  the  aid  of  counsel 
able  and  acute  too.  The  stories  of  both  parties  are  sifted  and 
examined,  not  a  fact  or  particular  in  that  of  each  is  left  un- 
touched, or  unquestioned,  or  unchallenged  by  the  counsel  on 
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the  oppof  ite  side ;  each  counsel  by  giving  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  the  endeavour  of  shielding  his  client  and  exposing  the 
other  side,  makes  it  impossible  that  anything  that  has  a  material 
reference  to  the  case  should  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  thus  is 
produced  a  full,  a  complete,  a  minute,  and  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the  whole  matter  in  discussion.  Then  the  jude^e  can  rely  upon 
having  the  whole  facts  and  inferences  before  him,  and  knowing 
that  the  case  as  made  out  by  either  party  is  probably  but  a  partial 
and  prejudiced  one,  he  can  bend  his  able  ana  experienced  intellect 
to  the  unravelling  of  facts  and  to  the  weighing  ot  the  probabilities; 
and  then,  at  length,  the  jury  having  heard  the  speeches  of 
the  advocates,  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  judge,  can  come  to  a  full  and  decisive  verdict. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  duty  of  an  advo- 
cate, not  as  a  detached  part  but  as  a  link  in  a  system.  In 
order  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  department  allotted  to  him 
in  this  system,  he  is  bound  to  place  the  amplest  credit  in  all  the 
assertions  made  in  his  instructions,  so  far  as  his  doin^  so  will  not 
injure  his  client ;  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  put  the  best  and 
most  convincing  colour  on  all  the  facts  that  are  there  stated ;  he 
is  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  those  facts  with  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  or  the  pleas  of  the  opposite  party ;  or  if  he  cannot,  to 
show  that  the  witnesses  have  spoken  false,  and  that  the  opposite 
party  has  prevaricated.  He  is  not,  indeed,  to  invent  facts  or  to 
make  assertions  which  are  not  founded  on  his  instructions, — 
any  counsel  who  should  so  act  would  draw  down  upon  himself 
rum  and  infamy ;  but  so  far  as  his  instructions  will  bear  him, 
he  is  bound  by  all  the  principles  of  honour  and  of  conscience  to 
proceed.  It  is  not  for  nim  to  doubt,  not  even  for  a  moment,  the 
justness  of  his  client's  cause ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  awful  state 
of  things  if  a  client  found  that  the  counsel  bound  to  defend  him 
was  the  first  to  turn  against  him;  courts  of  justice  would  then 
be  a  mockery,  if,  on  a  subject,  which,  perhaps,  months  of  investi- 
gation, numbers  of  witnesses,  the  arguments  of  able  and  patient 
counsel,  the  scrutiny  of  a  judge,  grown  old  in  the  study  of  the 
laws,  and  the  watchful  attention  of  twelve  unbiassed  men  could 
with  difficulty  unravel,  a  single  man,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
with  imperfect  means  of  information,  should  take  upon  himself 
summanly  to  decide. 

To  expect  that  a  counsel,  if,  after  having  examined  his  in- 
structions, he  has  misgivings  as  to  the  justness  of  the  case  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  support,  should  decide  that  his  conscience 
will  not  allow  him  to  defend  it,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  our  laws — laws  which  follow  more  the  principles  of  fair  play 
than  those  of  any  other  country  whatsoever.  What  business 
has  the  counsel  to  prejudge  the  case  ?    Is  he  sure  that  the  facts 
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against  his  client  are  as  strong  as  he  imagines  ?  And  if  he  only 
suspects^  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  aoandoning  the  defaice, 
perhap,  of  an  injured  man  ?  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sider himself  as  bound  to  do  the  utmost  for  his  client,  to  put  the 
1)est  construction  on  the  facts  as  stated  in  his  instructions,  relying 
with  confidence  that  such  a  course  is  the  surest  way  of  forwarding 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  that  if  his  client  is  in  the  wrong,  the  facts 
will  not  pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  court  of  justice  without 
being  proved  to  be  false.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  people,  every  man  is 
presumed  in  the  right  till  it  is  proved  he  is  m  the  wrong.  Is 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  counsel  alone  to  act  on  different  prin- 
ciples, and  not  towards  indifferent  persons  merely,  but  towards 
his  client,  who  appeals  to  him  for  support?  We  conceive  not; 
and  if  he  take  up  the  cause  of  his  client,  he  must  either  con- 
stitute himself  a  judge  to  determine  on  its  merits,  an  office  which 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
or  he  must,  as  is  now  done,  identify  himself  wholly  with  his 
client,  place  implicit  credit  in  his  assertions,  so  far  as  such  con- 
fidence may  not  be  injurious  to  his  client,  and  exert  every  effort 
to  make  him  triumph.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
and  the  most  brilliant  advocate  of  our  times, — ^'An  advocate, 
by  the  sacred  duty  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the  discharge  of 
that  office  but  one  person  in  the  world,  that  client  and  none 
other.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient  means,  to  protect 
that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all  others,  and  among 
others  io  himself, — ^is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his 
duties;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm — the  suffering — 
the  torment — the  destruction — which  he  may  bring  upon  any 
other,' 

The  member  of  the  Bar  has  no  cause  to  doubt  the  honourable 
character  of  his  duties ;  but  it  were  well  if  the  custom  did  not 
prevail  as  much  as  it  does  of  confining  himself  to  the  career  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  advocate  only.  The  Bar  should  be  more 
prominently  seen  in  the  social  and  political  movements  of  the 
country.  By  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  law  more  money  may 
be  made,  but.  a  different  course  would  amply  compensate  by 
increased  influence.  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  able  and 
influential  barristers,  appreciated  by  their  brethren  and  illustrious 
in  the  precincts  of  the  law,  but  whose  names  are  not  even 
whispered  in  other  circles.  This,  indeed,  is  more  especially 
applicable  to  Chancery  barristers,  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities which  lead  insensibly  into  politics  and  Parliament,  ^ut 
it  is  not  by  this  complete  seclusion  from  the  miscellaneous  affaire 
of  society,  that  the  high  position  of  the  Bar  is  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  by  nobler  obiects  Aan  narrow  avarice,  or  even  a  blind  pmr- 
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suit  of  one  only  stady,  that  men^  capable  of  more,  can  win  for 
themselves  a  worthy  reputation,  or  make  to  their  profession 
the  return  which  it  might  expect  from  them. 

It  is  not  merely  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  distinguished  man, 
that  the  barrister  should  aim.  By  aiming  high,  he  may  even  if 
he  fall  short  of  his  mark  not  be  unsuccessful,  and  at  all  events, 
generous  and  enlarged  views  will  not  be  without  their  use  in 
spurring  on  his  efforts  or  consoling  his  disappointments.  Such 
a  man  can  never  be  altogether  unhappy ;  if  he  be  successful,  the 
ability  to  do  good  will  reward  him,  if  he  be  not,  his  noble  inten- 
tions will  be  his  consolation.  Of  men  of  this  cast  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  the  shades  of  the  blest,  in  the  thrilling  words  of  the 
Theban  lyrist : — 

"lo-a  3^  iv  a/A€^aigy  aXtov  f;coyT£^,  aTrona-Tifov 

'Eo'^Aoi  vefMVTat  Biorov,  ov  x^ova  Tagaa'O'ovTei  a^x^  X^f^^i 

Ouh  VQvriov  vJctff, 

Kiivav  Traga  hanav  aXKa  icaqa  /jlev  nfAtoii 

0fftfv,  onmi  nx^!^^  syopHtaifi  afoMfuv  vefJLOvrat 

Men  of  this  cast  not  incited  by  selfish  motives,  not  influenced 
by  interest  alone,  can  lead  a  life  of  unclouded  happiness,  joyful 
in  prosperity,  in  adversity  not  miserable,  ^ixtof  txovrti;^  not  for 
ever  restlessly  anxious  after  low  objects,  they  will  spend  their 
days  in  society  of  the  great  departed,  the  Moores,  the  Hales, 
the  Mansfields ;,  and  like  them,  tneir  fame  or  the  eflect  of  their 
examples  wiU  be  handed  down  to  all  time. 

We  must  here  conclude  our  observations  and  turn  to  the  work 
which  has  suggested  them,  a  work  which  can  reauire  no  praise 
of  ours  to  establish  its  value ;  we  allude  to  Mr.  Wairen's  Intro- 
duction to  Law  Studies.  Of  all  men,  Mr,  Warren  was  perhaps 
the  best  fitted  for  such  a  work,  which  required  not  merely  a  sound 
lawyer  but  a  writer  who  could  comprehend  the  prejudices  of  the 

irouthful  student,  and  knew  how  to  render  interesting  to  the 
earner  a  study  startling  by  its  novelty  and  repulsive  by  its  first 
dryness.  Well  fitted  for  the  task,  Mr,  Warren  has  produced  a 
work,  which,  in  its  second  edition,  is  no  disgrace  even  to  the 
author  of  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,  and  of  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,  that  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the  student  this 
*  Introduction  is  inestimable,  to  the  practising  lawyer  it  is  not 
without  its  use,  and  to  the  man  of  the  world  it  will  give  an 
easily  acquirable  and  no  despicable  conception  of  the  various 
branches  of  our  jurisprudence. 

Aflter  having  devoted  six  chapters  to  the  choice  of  the  legal 

i)rofes9ion,  to  the  prospects  of  those  that  aspire  to  it  and  to  the 
brmation  of  a  legal  character,  Mr.  Warren  gives  a  general  and 
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well-executed  description  of  the  five  departments  of  the  profes^- 
sion — Chancery,  Common  Law,  Conveyancing,  Criminal  Law 
and  Ecclesiastical.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  principally 
occupied  by  advice  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  on  the  means 
and  aids  to  study.  Ten  years  ago  the  learned  author  published 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  from  which  we  ourselves  remember 
having  derived  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  but  the  present 
edition  is  greatly  enlarged  as  well  as  improved.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  details  here  and  there  with  which  we  might  be 
inclined  to  differ. 

What  we  are  most  disposed  to  approve  in  Mr.  Warren,  is  his 
having  aimed  at  infusing  into  the  mind  of  the  student  a  high 
idea  of  the  duties  and  obligations  which  he  incurs  by  embracing 
the  le^  profession.  This  is  the  way  to  proceed,  if  it  is  wished 
that  tne  fear  should  preserve  the  distinguished  place  which  it 
possesses. 

We  also  quite  agree  with  the  learned  writer,  in  what  he 
says  of  Law  Lectures  and  their  practical  inutility,  but  we 
are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  his  entire  with  in  the 
efficacy  of  study  in  the  chambers  of  a  practitioner.  Undoubt- 
edly, such  a  course  is  useful  and  necessary,  but  it  is  an  unfavour- 
able coincidence,  that  as  the  practice  of  entering  the  chambers 
of  a  conveyancer  or  special  pleader  has  grown  more  general 
and  universal,  sound  lawyers  should  have  diminished  in  num- 
bers*  The  paucity  of  good  lawyers,  may  indeed  be  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  statutes  and  decisions,  which,  if  they  increase  as 
they  have  increased,  will  one  day  require  a  Papinian  to  digest 
them ;  still,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  habit  grown  popular  at  present  of  considering  that  practice 
is  everything^  a  habit  which  if  it  continues,  may  create  a  Bar 
of  clever  pettifoggers,  but  will  never  make  great  men  or  good 
lasers. 

The  fairest  way  of  passing  judgment  on  a  work  like  Mr. 
Warren's,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  an  elementary 
book,  which  contains  everything  that  can  be  expected  in  such  a 
book,  is  perhaps  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  It  dp^s 
not  assume  to  be  more  tlian  an  index  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  a  collection  of  what  has  been  said  already  by  high  author!* 
ties,  cemented  here  and  there  by  the  modest  and  practical 
observations  of  the  author;  it  contains  nothing  heterodox  to  the 
ideas  entertained  by  lawyers;  the  only  merit  which  it  claims,  and 
which  it  certainly  has  won,  is  the  merit  of  common  sense  and 
utiUty.  Such  a  book,  which  neither  calls  down  the  lash  of  the 
critic,  nor  excites  his  delight,  bi|t  only  propitiates  his  approbation, 
may  best  be  dismissed  by  the  two  words,  *  read  it.^  There  are 
one  or  two  passages  which  we  may  be  considered  bound  to 
notice. 
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The  first  is  an  impartial  homage  to  the  merits  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  We  are  told,  and  with  correctness,  that  with  two 
or  at  most  three  exceptioas,  every  one  of  our  present  Common 
Law  and  Equity  Judges  were  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam^ 
bridge ;  some  of  them,  moreover,  having  obtained  the  highest 
honour  there.  For  the  honour  of  our  ancient  universities  this 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  for  it  shows  that  tlie  course  of 
studies  adopted  there  is  not  apt  to  spoil  a  man  for  practical  life, 
as  some  are  inclined  to  insinuate. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  us  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
teresting, though  perhaps  idle  investigation,  to  examine  to  which 
of  our  two  umversities  the  greater  number  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  various  periods  have  belonged.  Confining  ourselves  now 
to  lawyers  only,  it  would  appear,  as  far  as  our  recollection  will 
support  us,  that  each  university  has  had,  like  a  kingdom  or  a 
city,  times  of  depression  and  of  triumph,  and  that  when  one  was 
in  the  ascendant,  it  was  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Before  the  Reformation,  Oxford  appears  to  have  been  very 
successfiil:  Fortescue  and  Littleton  were  Oxonians;  the  great 
Wolsey,  the  *  boy-bachelor,'  as  he  was  called  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  was  a  B.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen;  Sir  Thomas  More  was  another  Oxonian.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  Cambridge :  Gardener,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Francis  Bacon,  Coke,  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  and  Cromwell, 
whose  character  of  law-student  and  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
allows  us  to  place  him  in  this  category,  were  all  Cantabs.  Then 
again  Oxford  recovered  its  position :  Selden,  the  great  Hampden, 
Whitelocke,  Hale,  Jeffreys,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Somers, 
Mansfield,  Blackstone,  were  Oxonians.  We  might  make  the 
list  more  complete,  and  bring  it  down  to  a  later  period,  did  our 
space  allow  us. 

Another  point  which  we  cannot  let  pass  unnoticed  is  the 
course  of  study  which  Mr.  Warren  recommends,  not  in  law  only, 
but  in  more  miscellaneous  branches  of  knowledge.  We  notice 
it  not  so  much  because  we  differ,  respecting  tlie  course  itself, 
from  Mr.  Warren,  as  because  he  errs  by  not  placing  it  exactly  in 
the  proper  light.  We  say,  then,  that  the  list  of  books  named 
by  Mr.  Warren  as  to  be  read  by  the  student  are,  if  Mr.  Warren's 
recommendation  is  to  be  followed  strictly,  too  extensive,  and 
very  likely  to  dishearten  the  beginner;  whilst,  if  it  be  only 
meant  as  a  choice  catalogue,  out  of  which  the  student  may  cull, 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  extensive  enough.  There  is  no  harm  in 
specifying,  in  any  course  of  study,  a  much  larger  number  of 
books  than  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  read,  provided 
those  books  be  good  and  first-rate ;  it  is  always  well  that  the 
student  should  be  furnished  with  a  large  field  in  which  to  make 
choice  of  his  own  favourite  path.     Very  few  men  take  heartily 
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to  any  thing,  even  to  a  course  of  study,  which  has  been  enjoined 
them ;  and  it  is  as  well  the  student  of  the  law,  more  especiaUy, 
should,  as  often  as  possible,  have  the  opportunity  of  acting  for 
himself. 

On  the  whole  there  are,  in  Mr.  Warren's  book,  few  things  to 
carp  at  if  one  were  willing ;  and  the  modesty  of  the  learned 
author,  the  more  pleasing  when  the  characteristic  of  so  dis* 
tinguished  a  man,  would  disarm  all  opposition,  were  there  occa- 
sion for  opposition.  There  is  perhaps  no  office  so  noble  as  for 
those  who  have  trod  the  road  to  teach  it  to  others ;  and  Mr. 
Warren  having  undertaken  this  office  generously,  has  performed 
it  well.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  him  in  a  more  serious 
garb  still — as  Editor  of  Blackstone,  a  work  which  he  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press.  We  confess  that,  from  Mr.  Warren's 
known  industry,  we  expect  from  him  an  edition,  not  merely 
intended  to  level  the  Commentator  to  the  present  legal  under- 
standing, but  such  as  will  enhance  and  adorn  him  by  every  illus* 
tration  that  the  history  of  our  political  aiid  social  system  can 
afford,  and  by  every  corroboration  that  the  jurisprudence  of 
foreign  countnes  can  furnish. 

By  writers  such  as  Mr.  Warren,  replete  with  learning,  yet 
not  devoid  of  imagination,  the  student  of  the  law  will  be  trained 
to  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  his  profession  and 
country  demand.  He  will  come  to  reflect  that  the  law  was  not 
made  to  bring  wealth  to  its  professors,  but  happiness  to  those 
that  have  recourse  to  it.  His  mind  will  grow  expansive,  and 
his  spirit  will  attain  to  something  of  the  largeness  of  the  law 
itself,  which  has  sustained  this  monarchy  m  increasing  pro- 
sperity for  many  centuries,  which  has  established  one  extensive 
commonweaJth  in  the  plains  of  America,  and  which  governs 
innumerable  colonies  and  is  engrafted  upon  innumerable  de- 
pendencies; the  model,  in  its  most  important  features,  to  the 
oldest  and  proudest  governments  of  Europe ;  respected  by  the 
Red  Indian  of  America  and  the  Canadian  Frenchman ;  blessed 
by  the  Neero  of  the  Gambia,  and  by  the  Spaniard  of  Trinidad ; 
awful  to  the  tyrants  of  Asia,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  the 
millions  of  Hindostan ;  the  Law,  which,  as  it  knows  no  origin, 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  boundless  in  its  domination. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BOOKS  BECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Imctginaiion  and  Fancy.    By  Leigh  Hunt.     Second  Edition. 
Smithy  Eider  and  Co.     London,  1845. 

We  are  glad  to  hail  a  second  edition  of  this  elegant  work,  as  it 
shows  that  its  merits  have  been  appreciated.  It  is  indeed  a 
charming  addition  to  our  lighter  literature.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his 
prefatory  essay,  has  given  a  most  masterly  and  subtle  definition 
of  the  nature  and  requisites  of  Poetry,  analysing  not  only  the 
elements  of  the  feeling,  but  also  the  attributes  of  5ie  art,  which 
is  the  feeling  woven  into  artistical  expression.  *  What  is  Poetiy  ? ' 
is  a  question  that  few  perhaps  coiJd  answer,  though  there  are 
not  many  who  are  destitute  of  the  conception,  even  while  they 
lack  ability  to  define  it.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  has  added  a 
beauty  and  power  of  descriptive  diction  to  the  deep  reflection, 
the  acute  truthful  perception  and  delicate  analyzation  which  he 
exhibits  in  the  sentiment.  The  following  passage,  showing  what 
attributes  of  the  sister  arts  Poetry  embraces  m  itself,  displays 
both  these  merits ; — 

*  Poetry  includes  whatsoever  of  painting  can  be  made  visible  to  the 
mind's  eye,  and  whatsoever  of  music  can  be  conveyed  by  sound  and 
proportion  without  singing  or  instrumentation.  But  it  fer  surpasses 
those  divine  arts  in  suggestiveness,  range,  and  intellectual  wealth ; — 
the  first  in  expression  of  thought,  combination,  and  the  triumph  over 
space  and  time ;  the  second  in  all  that  can  be  done  by  speech,  apart 
firom  the  tones  and  modulations  of  pure  sound.  Painting  and  Music, 
however,  include  all  those  portions  of  the  gift  of  Poetry  that  can  be 
expressed  and  heightened  by  the  visible  and  melodious.  Painting,  in 
a  certain  apparent  manner,  is  things  themselves ;  Music,  in  a  certain 
audible  manner,  is  their  veiy  emotion  and  grace.  Music  and  Painting 
are  proud  to  be  related  to  Poetiy,  and  Poetry  loves  and  is  proud 
of  them.' 

The  extracts  from  the  various  English  poets  which  Mr.  Hunt 
considers  as  exhibitory  of  the  highest  degrees  both  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy,  are  collected,  with  notes  from  previous  comment- 
ators, and  embelHshed  with  Mr.  Hunt's  own  remarks.  Itahcs 
mark  the  extracts  which  appear  to  him  the  most  beautiful  or 
the  most  replete  with  these  two  essential  elements.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  his  description  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy.    By  a  peculiar  felicitous  expression,  he  conveys  at  once 
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the  whole  force  of  the  distinction  to  the  mind,  and  renders  the 
exact  discrimination  which  he  would  establish,  visible,  with  a 
happy  celerity  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  expressive,  even 
were  it  not  followed  by  an  elaborate  explanation  of  both  faculties. 
The  italics  are  oiu:  own. 

*  To  come  now  to  Fancy ; — she  is  a  younger  sister  of  Imaginatioti^ 
without  the  other*8  weight  of  thought  and  feeUng.  Imagination  in- 
deed, purely  so  called,  is  all  feeling :  the  feeling  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  affecting  analogies ;  the  perception  of  sympathies  in  the  natures 
of  things,  or  in  their  popular  attributes.  Fancy  is  a  sporting  with 
their  resemblance,  real  or  supposed,  and  with  airy  and  femtastical 
creations.' 

We  often  pause  throughout  the  essay  to  admire  some  beauti^ 
ful  sentiment  couched  in  classical  and  elegant  language,  some 
sentence  in  which  the  poet  peeps  out  more  conspicuously  than  in 
others,  and  which  tells  us  how  intrinsically  competent  the  essayist 
is  to  his  theme.  The  following  passage,  for  instance,  is  an  ex- 
ample— *  Oh  lovely  and  immortal  privilege  of  Genius  !  that  can 
stretch  its  hand  out  of  tlie  wastes  of  time,  thousands  of  years 
back,  and  touch  our  eyelids  with  tears.' 

We  cannot,  however,  altogether  sympathize  with  Mr.  Hunt 
in  his  opinions  respecting,  versification.  He  says,  somewhat 
dogmatically,  that  every  poet  is  of  necessity  a  versifier.  *  What 
great  poet,'  he  asks,  *  ever  wrote  his  poems  in  prose  ?  or  where 
IS  a  good  prose  poem  of  any  length  to  be  found  ?  The  poetry 
of  the  Bible  is  understood  to  be  in  verse,  in  the  original.'  Now, 
with  due  deference  to  a  poetical  judgment,  we  imagine  this  to  be 
prejudice.  Many  portions  of  our  version  of  the  Bible  contain 
passages  which  are  not  even  in  verse  in  the  original,  but  which 

Eossess  not  only  the  deepest  poetical  feeling  and  expression, 
ut  also  the  other  acquirements  of  the  art ;  the  '  tuneful  plan- 
netive'  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  speaks,  exists  as  much  in  the 
modulated  cadences  of  prose  as  in  the  metrical  refinements  of 
verse.  Who  would  wish  Ruth's  beautiful  appeal  to  Naomi  other 
than  it  is  ?  yet  melodious  and  musical  as  are  the  language  and 
form,  they  are  nevertheless  prose,  embodying  in  the  fittest  and 
most  congenial  beauty  of  expression  the  most  exquisite  loveli- 
ness of  sentiment.  The  Psalms  in  our  translation  are  poems, 
all,  but  prose  poems  notwithstanding ;  the  inspired  melodies  of 
Isaiah  are  not  the  less  perfect  from  the  absence  of  versification. 
Music,  but  not  verse,  we  think,  is  essential  to  'measureful 
content' 

Mr.  Hunt  has  given  Spenser,  in  our  view,  an  undue  degree  of 
space,  and  has  bestowed  a  hardly  adequate  amoimt  of  attention 
to  Shakspeare.  To  the  former  he  has  evidentlv  accorded  the 
deepest  study,  and  his  notes  are  far  more  elaborate  and  his 
praise  more  enthusiastically  expressed  than  for  any  other.     His 
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comments  on  the  Shakspearian  quotations  are  less  copious  in 
matter^  less  rich  in  admiration.  We  think,  too,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  caprice  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  poets,  but  the 
italicized  passages  in  all  show  the  deep  observant  appreciation 
of  kindred  genius.  We  shall  hope  to  welcome  shortly  a  work 
of  a  similar  character,  embracing  a  wider  i-ange.  A  book  upon 
a  principle  of  co-perusal  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hunt,  must 
ever  be  delightful. 


Warleigh ;  or^  The  Fatal  Oak :  a  Legend  of  Devon.  By  Mrs. 
Bray;  being  the  6th  volume  of  the  new  and  illustrated 
edition  of  her  Novels  and  Romances.  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  1845. 

Wb  have  always  considered  the  times  of  the  civil  wars  as 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  romance.  The 
struggle  of  parties,  tne  devotion  of  the  royalists,  sacrificing  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives,  from  the  most  generous  motives,  to  their 
injured  king,  the  fanaticism  of  their  stern  opponents,  the  fre- 

auent  contests  between  private  feeling  and  public  principle,  the 
ireful  effects  of  civil  war  and  political  passion,  (the  most  unruly 
of  all  passions  when  once  let  loose,)  all  this,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, affords  the  finest  possible  scope  for  the  writer  whose 
aim  is  to  portray  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  character;  to 
trace  out  the  influence  of  early  habit,  of  honour  and  disinterested 
coui-age,  of  truth  and  justice ;  in  short,  of  all  that  can  inspire  an 
attachment  to  religion,  to  the  throne,  and  to  all  the  venerable 
institutions  of  our  country.  Such  is  the  field  for  those  who 
would  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  wars.  On  that  field 
spring  up  many  &ir  flowers,  which,  gleaned  by  the  hand  of 
genius,  may  be  bound  into  a  beautiful  wreath  of  poetry  and 
romance.  We  allude  to  the  still-existing  traditions  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  respecting  those  'spirit-stirring'  times: 
traditions  which  record,  though  often  briefly  and  slightly,  some 
anecdote  of  deep  feeling,  connected  with  adventurous  courage,  or 
self-sacrifice,  that  was  too  minute,  too  unimportant  in  the  general 
view,  to  find  a  place  in  history,  yet  too  full  of  private  virtue,  or 
of  local  sympatny,  to  be  readily  forgotten  ;  ana  which  becomes, 
therefore,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  (whilst  the  narrator 
lingers  near  the  scene  of  such  individual  interest,)  as  the  story 
of  tradition.  Yet  time,  that  wears  out  all  things,  will,  save  in 
a  few  instances,  wear  out  even  the  memory  of  such  traditions 
from  among  us,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  Happy, 
then,  is  it,  for  the  sake  of  all  who  delight  in  such  historic 
fragments  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  forefathers,  when 
there  rises  up  among  us  some  gifted  genius,  who  will  perpetuate 
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what  may  yet  exist  of  such  inestimable  remains.  How  often  do 
they  illustrate  graver  and  more  public  history^  and  sometimes 
help  to  correct  its  errors  and  enlarge  its  views. 

In  the  Northy  Sir  Walter  Scott  rescued  from  oblivion  the 
fast-fading  legends  of  Border  strife  and  story ;  and  in  the  West, 
Mrs.  Bray  has  done  no  less  for  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The 
wild  and  oold  nature  of  those  counties,  their  singular  supersti- 
tions, and  picturesque  localities  ;  their  Druid  circles  and  cairns; 
and  all  the  variety  of  recollections  which  are  derived  from  their 
connection  with  ancient  times^  have  altogether  given  a  spirit  to 
the  traditions  of  the  West,  that  render  them  scarce  less  marked 
than  those  of  the  North ;  whilst  from  their  association,  also,  ^ith 
a  mountainous  region,  they  frequently  have  about  them  a  cha- 
racter of  grandeur  that  is  truly  imposing. 

Mrs.  Bray's  long  residence  in  Devonshire,  her  intimate  ac- 

auaintance  with  every  rock,  river,  valley,  or  mansion  around  her ; 
le  familiar  knowledge  she  possesses  of  the  history,  supersti- 
tions, and  natives  of  the  West,  render  her  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  position  in  which  she  is  placed.  But  when  in  addition  \o 
this  we  consider  the  richness  of  her  imagination,  her  searching 
power  in  reading  the  human  heart,  and  the  lively  facility  with 
which  she  pourtrays  the  human  character,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  had  she  done  nothing  else,  her  local  novels  would  alone 
entitle  her  to  take  high  rank  in  literature.  Warleigh  had  its 
origin  in  a  tale  recorded  by  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon, 
the  catastrophe  of  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  an  okl 
oak  tree,  still  existing,  though  in  decay,  near  the  church  of 
Tamerton  Foliott,  in  Devon.  In  this  tale  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  as  well  as  interest ;  and  it  is  very  ably  managed  by 
Mrs.  Bray  in  the  plot  she  has  formed  upon  it.  The  novel  opens 
with  a  very  spirited  scene  of  a  vessel  labouring  in  a  storm  on  the 
Eddystone-reef,  before  mariners  were  warned  of  those  dangerous 
rocks  by  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse.  Amias  RadcUffe,  the 
youthful  hero  of  the  tale,  sufi'ers  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  his 
native  county,  to  which  he  was  returning  after  a  long  sojourn  in 
a  foreign  land.  The  fortunes  of  this  youth,  in  connexion  with 
his  guardian.  Sir  John  Copplestone,  of  Warleigh,  and  his  early 
and  secret  attachment  to  Agne^,  form  the  chief  interest  of  the 
tale ;  and  one  of  no  common  kind.  Gertrude  Copplestone,  the 
heroine,  and  who  has  been  brought  up  with  Radcliffe  as  with  a 
brother,  is  a  very  striking  character;  her  sufferings  are  great, 
and  her  courage  and  firmness  under  them  admirable;  yet  is  she 
graced  with  all  the  gentle  virtues  of  her  sex. 

Dame  Gee,  and  her  love  for  her  idiot  son,  is  beautifully  de- 
veloped, and  shows  that  even  in  the  roughest  and  apparently 
most  hardened  breast,  the  feelings  of  nature  will  prevail,  will 
awaken  sympathy  when  they  are  called  into  existence  by  the  ten- 
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derefit  of  all  the  domestic  affections — maternal  love.  Sir  John 
Copplestone  is  originally  painted ;  his  eariy  depravity,  affecting 
the  whole  current  of  his  after  life  in  its  consequences, — his 
fanaticism,  his  deep-laid  schemes,  his  perpetual  fear  of  detection, 
his  reckless  daring  in  doing  tlie  worst  acts,  mingled  with  his 
cowardice  in  respect  to  his  superstitious  terrors  and  creduUty, 
altogether  display  a  character  the  most  strongly  marked,  and 
true  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  There  were  many  Sir  John 
Copplestones  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  widow  Raleigh  and  her  fatherless  child,  are  simply, 
touchingly,  and  naturally  introduced;  whilst  Sir  Hugh  Piper, 
Comet  Davy,  and  Sir  Piers  Edgecumbe,  are,  each  in  Uieir  way, 
clever  impersonations  of  the  zealous  cavalier,  or  the  uncompro- 
mising royalist  of  the  civil  wars.  Nor  are  the  low  characters  in 
this  novel  less  ably  pictured.  The  redoubted  Captain  Coleman, 
Prim  Foretop,  the  barber,  and  his  painstaking  little  spouse,  the 
old  nurses  wno  attend  the  bed  of  the  dying  fanatic,  Urace-on* 
High  Gabriel,  and  tell  tales  of  superstition,  as  they  watch 
over  his  corpse,  are  admirably  pourtrayed;  and,  in  the  dry 
humour  and  terseness  of  their  dialogue,  fi-equently  remind  us  of 
our  old  English  dramatists.  The  half  mad  and  half  cunning 
woman,  who  follows  the  troopers,  turns  army  preacher,  and  ob- 
tains, among  the  men,  the  name  of  Captain  Doll,  is  a  truly 
Hudibrastic  sketch. 

In  addition  to  the  scenes  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
cannot  but  mention  as  very  striking,  that  where  the  old  servant, 
Anthony  Lapthome,  gives  Amias  Radcliffe  the  history  of  his  fa- 
ther's marriage,  his  strange  connexion  with  Copplestone,  and 
finally,  an  account  of  his  mysterious  death  when  Amias  was  yet 
a  child.  The  whole  of  this  communication  is  so  admirably  ma- 
naged, the  awe  of  the  subject  and  the  simplicity  of  the  narrator 
so  ably  contrasted,  that  we  listen,  as  it  were,  with  almost  breath* 
less  attention  to  every  word  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
serving-man.  The  meeting  between  the  guardian  and  godson, 
after  his  return  from  abroad,  the  farewell  of  Amias  to  Gertrude, 
and  the  scene  under  the  Tamerton  oak,  that  in  the  old  hall  of 
Warleigh,  and  lastly,  the  trial  scene,  are  each  very  powerfully 
written,  and  forbid  the  reader  to  put  down  the  volume,  when  he 
is  once  well  entered  upon  the  tale.  Were  we  disposed  to  find 
fault,  where  there  is  so  much  to  delight  us,  we  should  be  angry 
with  Mrs.  Bray  for  not  sparing  the  life  of  him  who  is  evidently 
her  favourite  in  the  story,  and  is  ours  also.  But  she  will  tell  us, 
perhaps,  that  had  she  done  so,  she  should  have  run  counter  to 
the  accredited  tradition  on  which  she  has  founded  her  tale; 
nevertheless,  though  w  e  admit  tl>e  truth  of  such  a  reply,  we  wish 
she  had,  in  this  instance,  taken  a  poetical  licence  for  deviation. 

Warleigh  is,  it  will  be  seen,  not  inferior  to  any  one  of  Mrs. 
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Bray's  admirable  local  novels ;  whilst  the  historical  notices  oc- 
casionally introduced,  for  elegance  of  style  and  depth  of  re- 
flection, would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pages  of  a  Robertson. 
In  these  latter  observations  we  more  especially  refer  to  the 
sketches  our  authoress  has  given  of  the  religious  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  insidious  motives  and  cruel  policy  exercised  for 
the  destruction  of  King  Charles  by  his  enemies.  In  our  first 
and  more  full  examination  into  the  merits  of  this  lady's  writings, 
we  noticed  the  soundness  of  her  moral  and  religious  principles, 
the  pure  and  honest  purpose  of  all  her  works ;  nor  are  her  poli- 
tical principles  less  sound,  less  luminous,  nor  less  earnestly  and 
openly  expressed ;  nor  can  we  here  do  other  than  observe,  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  them  generally  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  views  we  have  ourselves  formed  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
of  society  at  large,  in  all  its  several  stages,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mre.  Bray 
was  able,  as  we  are  sure  she  is  willing,  once  more  to  speak  out 
in  defence  of  that  Church  and  Crown  she  loves  so  well  and 
religiously. 


NoTB. — We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  all  notice  of  many  new  an  J 
valuable  works  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  until  next  month.  We  trust  both 
Authors  and  Publishers  will  kindly  excuse  this  seeming  neglect ;  and  in  future  we 
hope  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  us  to  do  early  justice  to  every  book 
presented  for  review.  We  may  also  mention  that  The  Oxfbra  Magazine,  which  was 
commenced  in  Ma^  of  this  year,  is  discontinued ;  and  we  believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
its  venr  able  contributors  have  joined  with  us.  We  are  therefore  now  fully  justified 
in  saymg,  that  this  Review  is  the  oidy  publication  emanating  from  our  Universities,  as 
well  as  the  only  recognized  organ  of  the  principles  it  has  from  the  commencement 
enunciated* 


{No.  VL  wiU  bepuhlished  on  th^  Ist  December) 
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Art.  I. — Report  of  the  Bradford  Sanatory  Committee^  ap^ 
pointed  at  a  Public  Meeting^  held  on  Monday,  May  6, 1845. 

Thb  condition  of  England  question,  as  they  call  it,  is  become  a 
fashionable  one.  Parliamentary  speeches  and  more  ponderous 
reports,  daily-paper  declamations,  review  articles,  nay,  even  no- 
vels teem  with  the  subject.  And  very  right  is  it  that  they  should 
do  so.  Peace  and  commercial  prosperity  have  been  to  the  na- 
tion as  the  sudden  accession  of  wealth  is  often  to  an  individual. 
She  has  been  rioting,  we  had  well-nigh  said  debauching,  in  the 
fancied  splendour  of  her  aggrandizement;  and  now  thinking 
men  begin  to  tell  her,  that  her  course  of  extravagance  has  im- 
paired her  internal  strength,  has  filled  her  frame  with  fevers,  heats, 
and  humours,  which,  if  not  checked,  removed,  and  dissipated, 
will  work  her  ruin,  or  at  any  rate  some  grievous  harm.  More 
even  than  this,  the  stamp  of  physical  ana  moral  degradation  is 
evident  upon  her;  the  outward  show  of  prosperity  is  but  a  flimsy 
mask^  the  true  features  may  be  discerned  in  their  deformity  by 
men  of  very  little  penetration ;  therefore,  we  say,  it  is  very  right 
that  her  friends  should  speak  of  it  openly, — ^the  first  step  to- 
ward amendment  is  the  clear  consciousness  of  existing  evil.  But 
this  too  has  its  danger.  Speak  in  general  terms  of  sin,  misery, 
and  distress,  and  littfe  by  little  the  words  pall  upon  the  ear  even 
of  a  whole  nation,  just  as  a  profligate  comes  to  care  very  little 
about  the  remonstrances  of  tnose  who  warn  him  against  ttie  evil 
of  his  way. 

Strange  it  is,  but  tme,  that  general  accounts  of  huge  distresses 
and  prevalent  destitution  produce  less  effect  for  the  most  part  on 
men  s  minds,  than  when  a  few  special  cases  are  brought  before 
them.  Men  hear  with  little  concern  of  the  fallen  state  of  man, 
for  instance^  but  are  infinitely  shocked  at  the  recital  of  some 
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particular  crime^  the  legitimate  consequence  of  that  fallen  state. 
Such  an  one  as  will  scarce  sigh  at  hearing  of  the  conflagration  of 
some  great  city  and  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be  moved 
to  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  blackened  rafters  of  some  cottage  that 
has  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Acting  upon  our  conviction  of 
this,  we  shall  bring  a  special  case  before  our  Readers,  as  the  fit- 
test introduction  to  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  offer.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Report  of 
the  Sanatory  Committee,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  their  town.  The  state  of  Uie  wool- 
combers,  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  workmen  in  the  place,  has 
been  most  of  all  the  subject  of  investigation.  Let  us  hear  the 
Committee  themselves. 

•  We  have  upwards  of  ten  thousand  wool-combers  in  this  to\m  and 
neighbourhood,  the  major  part  of  whom  are  compelled  to  make  a  work- 
shop of  their  sleeping  apartment ;  and  as  the  nature  of  their  occupations 
compels  them  to  work  over  a  charcoal  fire,  which  is  constantly  burning 
in  their  apartment  by  day — and  frequently  left  smouldering  at  night,  iu 
order  to  expedite  the  labours  of  the  following  day — ^the  most  dangerous 
and  deadly  vapours  are  thus  diffused  through  the  confined  and  ill- 
ventilated  room,  and  continuallv  inhaled  by  the  inmates,  who  unfor- 
tunately have  no  property  save  their  health,  and  no  means  of  providing 
for  theur  fiamilies  when  their  bodily  vigour  is  impaired  and  broken 
down  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  Sufficient  proof  of  these  facts  is  ex- 
hibited iu  the  emaciated  appearance  of  the  victims  of  this  awful  state 
of  things,  uniformly  followed  by  premature  death ;  and  numerous  are 
the  widows  and  orphans  who  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  to  share 
its  sympathies,  or  sink  under  the  sorrows  which  oppress  them.' 

We  fear  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  case,  as  the 
picture  of  the  world  they  are  thus  thrown  upon  promises  little  to 
those  reduced  to  share  its  sympathies.  It  is  a  world  of  squalor 
and  misery,  of  which  the  most  highly-wrought  description  can 

S*ve  no  idea  so  painfidly  forcible  as  the  simple  statements  of  tlie 
eport.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  Commissioners'  book  in  hand ;  and 
follow  them  into  any  district  they  have  explored  :  for  instance, — 

•  Commercial  Street,  No.  6  in  Visitors'  Book. — The  visitors  give  au 
appalling  description  of  this  dwelling.  Six  persons  work  in  Uie  bed- 
room, two  females  sleep  there ;  bad  ventilation,  no  drainage,  pigstye, 
and  other  nuisances.' 

•Same  street,  No.  7.— Extremely  unhealthy  —  intolerable  heat — 
three  men  and  one  woman  work  in  the  bed-room.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  No.  8  from  the  feet  that  two  persons,  father  and  son,  were 
some  time  back /ouni  dead  in  that  place  from  suffocation.* 

•  Thompson's  Buildmgs,  No.  6.— In  this  case  brother  and  sister  work 
together ;  only  one  apartment  and  one  bed.  She  has  now  left  in  a  $tau 
^ pregnancy.*  (Horrible ! !  but  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  the  writer 
of  this  articdo  haa  been  infonned.) 
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'  Victoria  Street,  No.  98. — ^Bed  in  coal  plaoo-— measured  oorreotlj, 
three  feet  wide — hwe  feet  below  the  sur&ce ;  three  persons,  inoludbig 
a  female,  sleep  there.* 

•  Glub-houses,  No.  109. — Four  persons  work  in  the  upper  apartment, 
in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  sleep.  They  had  to  cease  from  work  a 
week  since,  whilst  the  woman  was  Ijing-in.  She  now  lies  in  bed  eapoeei 
to  their  gaze,    A  dead  child  is  laid  in  the  same  room !  * 

To  this  last  case  is  appended  a  note,  which  we  reproduce  as  it 
stall.! .4  in  the  Report: — 

'  Such  cases  as  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  ought  to  awake 
the  better  feelings  of  those  whose  circumstances  place  them  aboye  such 
a  revolting  and  humiliating  position.* 

*  Back  Lane,  Westgate,  Nos.  109, 10, 11. — These  cellars  are  wretched 
places;  the  drainage  is  choked,  and  emits  an  ofifensive  stench.  A 
woman  is  lying-iu  at  one  of  them,  and  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
They  are  damp  and  dark — ^totally  unfit  for  habitations.* 

*No.  119. — This  is  a  wretched  dwelling — ^truly  disgraceful ;  thirteen 
peisons  lie  huddled  together,  on  two  bundles  of  straw,  on  a  damp  floor, 
four  of  whom  are  females.  The  filth,  misery,  and  tendency  to  im- 
morality, which  such  a  condition  is  calculated  to  engender,  is  truly 
disgraceful.* 

Again,  we  have-^ 

'  Nelson  Court. — ^A  great  many  wool-combers  reside  in  this  court; 
it  is  a  perfect  nuisance ;  there  are  a  number  of  cellars  in  it  utterly 
unfit  for  human  dwellings ;  no  drainage  whatever.  The  visitors  cannot 
find  words  to  express  their  horror  at  the  filth,  stench,  and  misery, 
which  abound  in  tiiis  locality,  and  were  unable  to  bear  the  overpowering 
effluvia  which  emanate  from  a  common  sewer  which  runs  from  the 
Unitarian  chapel  beneath  the  houses.  Were  this  to  be  fully  described, 
the  Committee  might  subject  themselves  to  a  charge  of  exaggeration. 
We  trust  that  some  of  those  in  affluent  circumstances  %inU  visit  these 
abodes  of  misery  and  disease' 

Before  we  conclude  our  extracts,  we  must  make  one  more 
from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clough,  one  of  Her  Majei^ty's  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts.  The  passage  we  quote  is  at  page  338  of  the  Appendix 
to  their  second  Report.  It  is  fearfully  significant  of  the  notions 
prevalent  in  ourunhappy  times  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  property, 

*The  Bradford  beck  (or  brook)  passes  through  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  town.  The  stream,  as  stated  above,  is  the  receptacle  for 
the  filth  of  the  town,  and  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year  emits  veiy 
offensive  smells.  It  is  liable  to  swell  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  inundated.  These  inundations  of  late  years  have 
become  more  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  made  by 
building,  either  in  or  over  the  watercourse,  which  prevent  the  ready 
flow  of  the  water.  The  owners  of  the  property  on  either  side  measure 
and  sell  half  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  purchaser,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  appropriate  this  as  he  thinks  fit.    Dttimg 
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last  summer  the  suireyors  were  desirous  of  removing  a  deposit  which 
had  accumulated  under  one  of  the  hridges,  the  removal  of  which  would 
assist  the  escape  of  the  water,  and  greatly  tend  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  floods ;  but  they  were  advised  that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere  in 

any  part  of  the  stream It  ought  to  be 

stated  that  the  registrars,  after  a  flood,  notice  an  increase  of  deaths 
£rom  epidemic  disorders  in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  have  been 
flooded.' 

We  think  the  few  specimens  we  have  given  above,  vnll  have 
enabled  our  readers  to  form  some  conception  of  the  vast  amount 
of  physical  evil  and  sufiering  which  weighs  upon  the  working 
classes  of  this  unhappy  town.  With  these  evils,  with  the  reme- 
dies proposed  for  uiem  by  local  authorities,  we  have  nothing 
farther  to  do.  In  fact,  we  merely  selected  the  Report  of  the 
Bradford  Committee  because  we  had  no  other  immediately 
under  our  hands,  and  because,  as  we  before  said,  it  was  our 
wish  to  specify.  The  reports  on  these  subjects  laid  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  will  afford  every  information  to  those 
who  desire  to  attain  a  knowledge,  that  is,  a  partial  knowledge, 
of  the  extent  and  amount  of  this  class  of  evils  throughout  me 
country.  Come  we  now  to  that  which  we  more  immediately 
wish  to  treat  of.  What  pen  shall  trust  itself  to  describe  *  the 
slough  and  crust'  of  moral  evil,  which  engendered  of,  and  in  its 
turn  engendering  the  former  miseries,  is  preying  cancer-like 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  people,  who  find  themselves  in  the  sad 
condition  we  have  so  feebly,  yet  so  forcibly  described  ?  To  the 
statesman,  as  to  the  churchman,  the  bare  conception  of  it  must 
be  appalling.  We  have  given  but  a  few  facts — with  others  we 
feared  to  siuly  our  page;  from  what  we  have  said,  let  the  reader 
judge  of  what  remains  unsaid,  and  let  no  one  cavil  at  us  for  a 
species  of  tautology,  if  in  our  articles  we  bring  before  them 
usque  ad  nauseam^  *  the  condition  of  the  people.'  For,  we 
dare  to  say  it,  without  fearing  or  caring  to  be  denounced  as 
democrats,  amongst  the  people  should  our  work  be;  their 
rescue  from  misery,  their  advancement  in  happiness,  ay,  despite 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  grinding  *  civilization '  which  oppresses 
them,  their  safety  and  their  true  welfare ;  these  should  be  the 
iSole  and  glorious  aim  of  the  ^  New  Generation.'  * 

And  how  shall  this  New  Generation  fulfil  its  mission  ?  Are 
we  to  boast  ourselves  over  our  fathers,  and  to  rest  satisfied  vrith 
declaiming  against  that  which  has  been?  Are  we  to  content 
ourselves  with  an  empty  and  conceited  admiration  of  the  '  old 
times  before  them,'  a  mere  aasthetical  return  to  the  ancient 
wisdom,  a  barren  dilettantism,  as  useless  as  that  which  spends 
its  sympathies  on  mummies  and  its  ingenuity  on  rusted  farthings  ? 
No !  there  is  a  far  different  task  appointed  to  us ;  '  if  we  look 
back,  it  must  only  be  to  go  forward.' 
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We  had  occasion  in  our  last  number  to  assert  it  as  our  con* 
viction,  *  that  individual  exertion  is,  after  all,  that  which  we 
must  look  to;'  and  yet  we  would  not  use  the  term  in  a  sense 
exclusive  of  corporate  action.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  convic- 
tion that  we  would  now  make  a  proposition,  which  if  not  alto- 
gether novel,  may  well  be  brought  forward  by  us,  as  claiming, 
m  some  degree,  tlie  right  to  represent  our  two  Universities;  it  is 
a  proposition  which  we  are  confident  will  meet  the  views  of 
many  of  their  members — ^young  men  especially,  who  desire  no 
better  than  to  have  an  oppor^nity  afforded  them  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  prayer,  so  often  uttered  wimin 
those  time-hallowed  walls,  ^  that  each  and  all  of  them  in  their 
respective  stations  may  truly  serve  God,  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  nis  holy  Name!'  It  is  well  known  how  great  and  how 
lamentable  a  deficiency  there  is  in  the  number  of  clergy  mini- 
stering in  our  large  towns ;  and  though  of  late  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  diminish  this  evil,  these  efforts  have  as  yet  been 
found  inadequate  to  fulfil  their  aim.  In  the  old  time,  despite 
the  unchristian  differences  which  occasionally  bred  distrust  and 
dislike  between  the  '  Regulars '  and  the  ^  Seculars,'  there  must 
have  been,  or  should  have  been,  in  the  religious  confraternities 
an  invaluable  assistance  to  the  labours  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  furious  zeal  of  the  Protestant  spirit  has  long  swept  away 
almost  the  very  traces  of  such  institutions ;  but  to  supply  their 
place  nothing  has  been  foimd ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon thin^  to  find  a  clergyman  alone,  or  with  a  single  curate, 
set  down  m  the  precincts  of  some  huge  parish,  swarming  with 
such  a  population  as  we  have  described  above,  to  stem  unaided 
and  unassisted  the  torrent  of  misery,  physical  and  moral,  that 
bears  down  upon  his  flock.  Baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
with  the  daily  services  of  the  Church,  almost  engidph  his  time ; 
and  when  we  add  to  these  labours  the  duties  of  composing  ser- 
mons, superintending  schools,  and  visiting  the  sick,  we  may 
have  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation.  The  pres- 
sure of  them  is  almostincredible,and  is  most  painful  in  this  respect, 
that  it  disarms  him,  in  a  great  degree,  of  his  most  powerful  weapon 
against  evil,  continual  prayer  and  intercession.  Active  zeal  is, 
doubtless,  requisite  in  these  days ;  but  is  the  fervour  of  devotion 
less  needed  for  our  manifold  present  distresses?  Should  we  not 
do  something  towards  lessening  those  encroachments  upon  the 
pastor's  time,  which  snatch  from  him  his  opportunities  of  retire^ 
ment  and  prayer,  '  the  space,'  as  St.  Augustine  says,  '  for  his 
meditation  m  the  hidden  things  of  God's  law  ?'  The  right  and 
extended  use  of  the  order  of  deacons  can  alone  fully  remedy  this 
mischief ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  extension,  and  to  meet 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  we  would  surest  this  analo- 
gous expedient.  Let  any  person  finding  himself  placed  in 
Uie  position  we  have  described,  if  he  has  no  other  means 
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•of  procuring  assistance,  draw  into  his  parish  a  body  of  devoted 
laymen,  who  might,  at  all  events,  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his 
schools,  and  in  the  labours  of  district  visitation  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. .  This  object,  we  think,  would  most  easily  be  obtained  by 
application  to  our  Universities.  Many  there  are,  we  feel  persuaded, 
trained  in  the  true  principles  of  their  admirable  teaching,  who 
would  readily  respond  to  the  call,  and  devote  some  short  time  at 
least  to  so  charitable  and  Christian  a  design.  As  we  have  ^d, 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  nature  of  this  proposal :  it  is 
very  obvious  and  very  simple ;  but  in  this  consists  its  very  excel- 
lence ;  being  simple,  it  is  also  very  feasible.  That  short  sweet 
season  of  the  undergraduate's  career  once  over,  of  whatever  sort 
it  may  have  been,  gay  or  studious;  the  hoped-for  'honours' 
won  m>m  the  approving  smile  of  Alma  Mater,  or  the  truant 
idleness  of  her  more  thoughtless  child  forgiven,  and  that  seal  of 
pardon,  the  almost  unlooked-for  'testamur,'  graciously  bestowed 
on  him ;  there  comes,  to  most  men,  between  the  life  of  coU^e 
and  of  the  world,  a  breathing  space.  It  seems,  indeed,  exorbitant 
to  demand  it ;  but  this  is  the  very  time  we  would  take  from  them ; 
this  is  the  time  that  we  would  have  them  consecrate  to  the  almost 
missionary  service  of  our  manufacturing  and  other  populous 
towns.  We  think,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  repeating  our  opinion, 
that  many  will  at  once  understand  and  appreciate  our  meaning. 
It  is  a  good  time,  then,  for  self-sacrifice.  Some  there  are,  happy 
they !  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  pleasant  summer-time 
ot  life  and  learning,  have  formed  their  minds  and  Gained  them 
an  ways  of  wholesome  discipline.  To  these  there  will  be  pleasure 
in  the  very  deed  of  self-denial.  Others,  again,  (let  each  man's 
experience  tell  him  how  many,)  enjoyed  the  summer-time  indeed, 
and  felt  its  pleasantness — ^but  were  content  therewith ;  and  now 
that  it  is  passed,  see  cause  to  wish  they,  too,  had  mingled  bitter 
with  the  sweet  j  and  who,  to  repair  the  error,  would  take  the 
present  as  discipline  for  tiie  past.  And  there  are  others  yet-^ 
of  them  we  would  speak  kindly — who  wish  and  long  for  occasion 
and  opportunity  of  doing  those  things  which  they  have  left  utterly 
undone,  since  they  cannot  undo  those  that  they  have  done. 

These  remarks  of  course  will  best  apply  to  those  of  our  colle- 
gians who  look  eventually  to  Holy  Orders.  Some  insight,  some 
practical  insight  that  is,  into  what  may  be  the  nature  of  their 
future  duties,  must  necessarily  be  to  them  of  great  value.  One 
objection,  we  are  aware,  may  be  at  oncft  brought  against  such  a 
proposal.  It  is  now  the  wish,  nay,  in  some  cases  the  imperative 
command  of  the  Universities,  that  their  future  candidates  for 
Orders  should  remain  somewhat  longerunder  their  wing;  the 
coarse  of  lectures  to  be  kept  must  necessarily  interfere  with 
-such  an  arrangement :  be  it  so,  we  of  all  others  are  least  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  their  decrees,  or  to  question  the  wisdom  which 
dbliites  tbem.    But  any  and  every  body  must  agree  with  us  in 
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saying,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  particular  cases,  and  on 
this  matter  all  men  should  not  be  treated  alike;  nay,  should 
time  allow  of  it,  the  two  things  are  surely  by  no  means  incom- 
patible. Let  the  requisite  lectures  be  first  attended,  and  theii 
let  those  who  are  willing  go,  before  the  time  of  their  ordination^ 
to  test  themselves  by  this  kind  of  ordeal.  In  other  cases,  it 
might  be  of  great  use  that  this  trial  should  come  first  in  Uia 
order  of  things.  How  great  an  advantage  would  there  not  be 
for  some  men,  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  pausing  in 
their  career  of  collegiate  life,  and  breaking  the  links  of  habits 
too  easily  contracted,  or  of  associations  thoughtlessly  cemented  ? 
This  voluntary  ^  rustication,'  spent  in  active  and  usefiii,  yet  quiet^ 
sobering  and  even  saddening  occupation,  would  to  them  prove 
an  unspeakable  boon,  interposed  between  their  days  of  under^ 
graduate  and  bachelor  existence.  It  must  also  be  rememberedj 
that  from  a  life  of  this  kind  study  is  by  no  means  to  be  banished; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  sought  as  a  relief:  and  being  com* 
bined,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  might  suppose  it  would 
be,  with  a  fi-ugal  life,  it  would  take  more  hold  pernaps  upon  th^ 
mind  than  it  ever  did  before.  Thus  might  we  best  unlearn  idle* 
ness  and  luxury,  the  two  besetting  sins  of  academical  life  in  the 
present  day.  Luxury,  because  the  increased  demands  on  cha^ 
rity  brought  daily  under  one's  personal  observation,  would  be  to 
it  an  admirable  preventive ; — ^idleness,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
the  mind  under  the  circumstances  naturally  would  recur  to 
study. 

Could  these  things  be,  it  were  assuredly  well  with  him  who 
did  them ;  the  exercises  of  humility  and  charity  recurring  daily, 
would  be,  we  doubt  not,  fraught  with  unspeakable  good.  But 
there  is  one  point  connected  with  the  probable  effects  of  such 
a  life,  upon  individuals,  which  deserves  special  notice  and  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  bitter  and  sad  reflection,  that  in  these,  our  days-^nay^ 
it  has  always  been  so,  but  perhaps  now  more  than  ever — it  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  obtam  a  real  abhorrence  of  vice*  We  do 
not  mean  here  to  treat  of  the  religious  question,  or  dive  into  the 
fearful  depths  of  the  heart's  inveterate  wickedness — ^we  are 
speaking  m  a  social  point  of  view.  Those  even  whose  lives 
have  been  most  mercifiiUy  fenced  around  with  all  the  precious 
safeguards  that  the  Church's  and  their  parents'  and  fheu*  teach« 
ers'  care  have  sought  to  draw  round  the  young  man's  soul,  even 
they  must,  we  fear,  acknowledge  how  horribly  lamiliar  both 
eye  and  ear  have  been  with  scenes  and  sounds  of  evil.  Modem 
society  draws  but  feebly-marked  distinctions  between  good  and 
bad.  It  seems  as  if  men  had  agreed  to  spoil  the  former  of  ite 
severe  majesty,  and  to  cloak  with  kindliness  the  deformitjr  of 
Ae  other,  so  that  one  may  be  as  like  to  its  opposite  as  possible* 
The  enemies'  regiments  are  to  wear  nearly  tne  same  uniform. 
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Whether  this  be  as  it  should,  let  true  men  judge ;  but  let  them 
also  judge  whether  the  case  be  not  so.  May  we  not  then  find 
a  fitting  school  to  learn  this  lesson  of  righteous  detestation 
amongst  those  where  vice  is  seen  in  its  naked  and  full  de« 
formity  ?  May  not  we  thus,  like  the  Spartan  boys^  look  upon 
the  slave  bestial  in  his  drunkenness ;  but  with  this  mighty  diner- 
ence,  that  we  shall  learn  not  only  to  avoid  his  degradation,  but 
to  taJce  shame  to  ourselyes,  and-  labour  hereafter  to  reclaim  him? 
Acquiring  thus  a  hatred  for  vice,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
countless  evils  it  entails  upon  society,  another  requisite  for  the 
character  of  an  efficient  minister  may  be  acquired  partially  in 
such  a  school ;  it  is  this, — boldness  of  reproof.  Few  things  are 
there  which  our  cowardly  hearts  shrink  more  from  than  this 
duly,  and  though,  perhaps,  amongst  inferiors  our  boldness  shall 
fina  but  poor  test,  yet  we  believe  that  we  must  learn  to  fight 
small  enemies  before  we  can  do  battle  with  great.  We  are  not 
of  that  school  of  thinkers  (?)  who  conceive  that  without  exer- 
tion men  shall  acquire  anything,  that  without  humbly  seeking 
they  shall  graciously  be  brought  to  find ;  there  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced, matter  for  consideration  in  this  view  of  the  subject  too ; 
and  even  in  such  a  battle-field  as  this,  bufiets  may  be  given  on 
both  sides  that  shall  prove  an  admirable  exercise  of  fortitude 
and  patience : — good  practice  in  a  word. 

To  these  succeed  rejections  of  a  different  and  a  cheering  kind. 
Even  here  is  much  encouragement  and  consolation  to  be  found. 
The  darkest  day  has  its  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  amidst  the 
desolation  of  waters  the  dove  found  a  token  of  safety  and  of 
peace.  At  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  poor  words  are  some* 
times  heard,  and  sights  are  sometimes  seen,  which  tell  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  so  touchingly,  that  we  dai*e  not  trust  our  pen 
to  wnte  any  farther  of  them.  Children,  too,  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who,  as  well  as  others,  despite  their  ofltimes  haggard 
look  of  early  want  and  suffering,  have  on  their  inquiring  brow 
that  stamp  of  mingled  faith  and  awe,  impress  of  the  image  that 
should  ever  be  stamped  on  man — children,  too,  read  many 
lessons  to  those  whose  task  it  is  to  be  their  instructors.  It 
is  with  deepest  reverence  we  would  write  it:  deep,  true,  and 
holy  was  His  teaching,  who,  taking  a  little  child,  placed  it 
amidst  the  wondering  disciples,  and  said,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

The  combination  of  influences  such  as  these,  and  of  others  too 
numerous  to  be  set  forth  here,  must  of  necessity ^  we  contend, 
produce  upon  any  reflecting  mind  very  marked  results;  and  on 
many,  we  are  persuaded,  a  veiy  short  space  of  time  passed 
amount  scenes  like  these,  and  m  the  occupations  they  must 
eive  nse  to,  would  make  an  impression,  which  once  made  would 
9e  well  nigh  indelible.     How  much  it  would  serve  to  give  a 
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manly  and  eneigetic,  self-denying  yet  self-distrusting  tone  to 
the  character,  is  evident.  A  stout  heart  amidst  distress,  an 
active  hostility  against  evil,  a  devoted  liberality,  a  reliance  upon 
God's  mercy  alone,  might,  under  His  blessing,  become  more  or 
less  leavened,  as  it  were,  into  the  mind.  And  if  this  were  so  but 
a  little,  would  not  that  little  be  a  great  thing  ?  Let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  hint  we  have  uirown  out  to  be  adopted 
and  acted  upon ;  let  us  sketch  a  hasty  outline  of  such  a  manner 
of  life,  and  let  our  indulgent  readers  bear  with  us  for  a  time, 
when  we  assure  them  we  are  not  utterly  without  some  personal 
experience  in  this  matter. 

The  incumbent  of  some  large  parish,  (we  proceed  of  course 
upon  supposition,)  who  is  either  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man, 
or  it  may  be  claims  Dublin  or  Durham  for  his  '  alma  mater,' 
has  written  to  his  own  college  and  asked  for  the  assistance  of 
some  few  devoted  men.  They  wiUingly  responding  to  the  call, 
have  conveyed  themselves  to  the  scene  of  uieir  future  labours, 
and  occupying  one  house  in  common,  transplant,  as  it  were,  to 
their  new  abode,  the  brotherly  traditions  of  their  university. 
Early  rising,  daily  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Church',  (if 
it  may  be,  and  nothing,  by  the  way,  could  be  more  desirable, 
either  for  them  or  those  among  whom  they  work,)  discharge  of 
the  duties  allotted  to  each  in  his  separate  district;  appropriate 
study,  economical  Uvin^,  and  the  yet  undissevered  tie,  as  we 
have  said,  of  college  friendship ;  surely  there  is  something  at- 
tractive about  this  picture,  despite  the  background  of  dark  lanes, 
filthy  alleys,  misery  and  want,  with  which  their  daily  round  of 
occupation  must  bring  them  into  contact.  We  have  purposely, 
it  will  be  seen,  avoided  attempting  a  definition  of  the  duties  they 
would  have  to  perform ;  it  would  be  too  like  that  of  which  we 
have  an  abhorrence,  dictating  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  rule 
in  these  matters.  Legitimate  rule  we  would  ever  cordially  up- 
hold, though  we  shsJl,  we  trust,  not  be  found  wanting  if  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  denounce  usurpation.  There  are,  notwith- 
standing, many  ways  besides  those  we  have  pointed  to,  in  which 
such  a  body  of  men  might  be  made  available ;  as  for  instance, 
if  the  lecture  room  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  battle-field  on  which  to 
combat  the  semi-infidel  instruction  of  Mechanics'  and  other 
Institutes,  surely  amongst  the  class  of  men  we  designate  goodly 
champions,  eloouent  and  well-informed,  might  be  found  to  fight 
upon  the  side  ot  sound  learning  and  profitable  science. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  finding  many  ob- 
jectors to  such  a  scheme,  even  among  those  for  whose  relief  it 
IS  partially  designed,  we  mean  the  dergy  themselves.  Many 
who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance,  might 
fear  perhaps  to  introduce  thus  into  their  parishes  a  semi-official, 
and  so  to  speak,  irresponsible  body  ot  men,  whedier  few  or 
many.    And  such  a  fear  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  might 
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have  been  well  grounded,  if  we  found  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  *  religious  world'  some  few  years  ago.  Then,  when  men's 
minds  were  first  awaking  from  the  torpor  of  the  century  that 
had  gone  before,  a  wild  irregular  desire  of  action,  irrespective  of 
rule  or  restraint — a  well  meant,  perhaps,  but  blind  and  self- 
sufficient  zeal,  was  continually  finding  vent  in  ways  that  we 
should  not  hesitate  now  to  condemn  at  once  as  rash,  self* 
trusting,  and  presumptuous.  But  there  has  been  a  wondrous 
change  effected  in  our  own  times,  silently  and  steadily,  as  all 
great  and  real  changes  are  effected,  after  all,  the  noise  and 
outcry  being  that  which  foolish  and  impotent  spirits  raise 
against  the  working  of  what  is  stronger,  mightier,  wiser  than 
they.  We  think  apprehension  on  this  score  is  needless.  We 
are  sure  our  Universities  can  supply  men,  in  number,  willing  to 
be  guided  yet  desirous  to  act,  full  of  energy  and  fire,  but  patient 
of  wise  and  needful  trammels ;  such  men  as  none  need  hesitate 
to  call  to  such  a  work  from  the  fear  that  they  would  intrude 
into  that  which  does  not  properly  regard  themselves.  To  the 
Universities  we  appeal;  tell  us,  have  we  not  spoken  truth? 
And  note,  no  man  should  come  unbidden;  to  the  head  of 
every  college,  or  to  his  tutors,  we  would  have  the  application 
made,  and  with  this  guarantee,  every  one,  we  imagine,  must 
necessarily  rest  satisfied. 

So  far  then  as  re^rds  the  men  who  would  undertake  such  a 
work,  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry  to  which  they  are  shortly 
to  be  called.  Who  can  tell  that  such  will  not  be  the  very  class 
of  population  amongst  whom  his  labour  shall  one  day  lie;  and 
who,  in  that  case,  would  underrate  the  importance  of  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  their  numerous  and  varied  pe- 
culiarities ? 

But  we  do  not  intend  ijo  drop  the  subject  here,  though  we 
feel  that  what  we  now  wish  to  say,  is  not  hkely  to  be  at  once  so 
readily  acknowledged  to  be  important  and  true  as  that  which 
has  gone  before ;  besides  which,  it  will  perhaps  shock  the  no- 
tions of  many,  as  to  what  a  fitting  preparation  for  a  British 
gentleman's  life  may  be.  How  many  are  there  not,  men  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  upon  whom  a  short  space  of  such 
discipline  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  ?  '  What ! '  we  can 
hear  some  already  exclaim,  *  young  men  of  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  influence,  spend,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  months  of  their 
gilded  existence  within  the  precincts  of  some  squalid  parish, 
amidst  the  smoke,  and  soot,  and  dirt  of  a  filthy  manufacturing 
town?'  Just  so,  we  would  reply.  There  was  a  time  when 
kings,  and  queens,  and  nobles  stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor  bedesman,  in  their  entrance  halls.  But  then,  should  we 
venture  to  sugeest  the  possibility  of  acting  even  now  upon  the 
i^rit  of  such  deeds  as  these,  who  can  tell  but  what  some  open- 
mouthed  declaimer  may  see  fit  to  denounce  the  sentiment,  i 
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thematize  the  days  when  such  scenes  were  enacted,  and  consign 
the  hapless  penman  who  recalls  them,  to  the  castigation  of  the 
Standard  or  the  Morning  Herald.  We  will  waive,  then,  this 
view  of  the  question,  but  only  to  reproduce  the  question  itself  in 
another  form.  How  much,  or  rather,  how  little  do  the  men  w» 
allude  to  know  of  the  life,  habits,  occupations,  and  tone  of  mind 
of  those  vast  swarms  of  citizens,  the  workmen  of  the  nation's 
wealth,  the  furmshers  not  of  their  wealth,  it  may  be,  but  of  the 
luxuries  on  which  that  wealth  is  spent !  And  now  great  is  the 
need  that  they  should  know  !  How  vast  the  number  of  these 
citizens,  let  any  table  of  census  tell ;  how  pressing  their  wants, 
needs  scarcely  now  to  be  told  any  longer.  Surely  this  is  a 
matter  well  worth  investigation,  to  look  with  one's  own  eyes  and 
behold  even  the  foul  secrets  of  their  physical  and  moral  exist- 
ence. For  these  men,  and  for  their  twofold  wants,  the  legisla- 
ture (alas  !  that  it  should  have  come  to  this)  must  of  necessity 
provide,  make  definite  and  special  provisions.  Matters  have 
long  since  come  to  such  a  pass,  individuals  have  long  since  so 
far  forgotten  their  duties,  that  the  councils  of  the  nation  must 
now  interfere  to  do  or  to  enforce  the  doing  of  that  which  her 
citizens  should  have  done,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  own  capacity. 

And  you,  rich,  noble,  gentle  to  whom  we  speak ;  you  are  to 
be  the  men  who,  in  ereat  measure,  must  legislate  for  them.  It 
is  your  privilege,  and  you  are  ready  enough  to  claim  it  as  such  ; 
it  thererore  lays  on  you  a  burden  of  heavy  duties;  and  you 
should  wateh,  and  thankfully  seize  upon  all  opportunities  of  fit- 
ting yourselves  to  discharge  them.  It  should  be  for  you  a  sa- 
cred oUigation,  to  study  the  hearts  of  that  people  which  you  are 
born  to  lead.  Ay  !  you  should  condescend  to  bowing  down 
Bnd  leammg  thus,  as  it  were,  to  spell  the  characters  of  the  book 
you  would  fain  read.  Were  thmgs  happily  in  such  a  state, 
that  your  task  was  merely  to  ffuide  their  passive  will,  still,  we 
repeat  it,  the  study  were  good  and  profitable,  much  power  of 
insight,  were  needed,  even  here.  But  your  task  in  the  present 
day  is  harder  yet.  *  Mens  agitat  molem.'  True,  indeed ;  the 
masses  are  stirred  with  a  troublous  motion,  as  when  the  waves  of 
the  sea  begin  to  swell  before  the  breakers  dash  against  the 
shore :  but  whence  cometh  the  breath  that  stirs  these  troubled 
waves )  what  know  ye  of  the  spirit  that  moves  them  for  good 
or  for  evil  ?  You  hear  of  Socialism  and  Chartism,  and  we  know 
not  what  besides;  but  did  you  ever  know  a  Socialist  ?  Did  you 
ever  visit  the  hovel,  we  cannot  call  it  home,  whose  misery  and 
wretchedness  have  made  him,  as  it  were,  forswear  domestic  ties, 
of  which  he  never  knew  but  the  bitterness,  and  grope  about  for 
any  system  which  seemed  to  promise  some  &ncied  sociid  link, 
some  bond  of  brotherhood  ?  Toe  man  of  the  people  is  perchance 
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a  Chartist,  and  in  will,  if  not  in  deed,  a  rebel ;  and  you  reprove 
him,  and  with  strong  arm  would  put  him  down,  and  you  would  do 
well  to  do  so;  but  would  you  not,  likewise,  have  done  well  to  real- 
ise to  your  own  minds  that  want  of  any  higher  guiding  influence, 
which  has  thrown  him,  ignorant  and  deluded,  under  the  sway  of 
any  brawling  demagogue  ?  We  acknowledge  your  right  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  people — ^but  we  ask,  have  ye  fed  them  ?  If  so, 
whereunto  ?  Others  have  asked  you  this  before  us,  we  but  take 
the  humbler  task  of  re-echoing  tneir  question.  Will  ye  lead  ? 
*  Famine,  nakedness,  ignorance,  and  barbarism,'  these  are 
amongst  our  people,  the  hideous  bedfellows  of  filth,  drunkenness, 
uncleanness,  blasphemy,  incest ;  horrible  words,  are  they  not, 
and  we,  wearisome  monitors,  not  ceasing  to  ring  the  foul  words 
in  the  ears  of  men  ?  Ah !  ye  noble,  gentle,  rich,  we  do  not 
upbraid,  we  merely  say  these  things  are  so ;  some  one  is  griev- 
ously to  blame. 

Can  any  think  that  it  were  no  fitting  answer  to  all  the  calum- 
nies of  factious  men — a  good  and  kind  correction  to  the  delu- 
sions of  the  base-bom  and  the  vulgar  poor,  to  see  for  some  short 
time,  near  and  amongst  them,  the  scions  of  that '  other  nation,* 
leading,  for  their  example  and  instruction,  goodly  lives ;  coming 
for  their  relief  to  be  for  a  few  short  weeks  dispensers  of  God's 
temporal  bounties  to  the  sick  and  suffering.  Think  ye  the  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  these  few  friendly  words  and  deeds  were  not 
a  better  way  to  win  the  rude  heart  of  the  people,  than  the  flat- 
tery of  the  hustings,  and  the  corruption  of  the  ale-house  com- 
mittee-room ?  Perchance  we  ask  too  much,  and  speak  in  ig- 
norance of  the  many  duties  that  from  the  time  ye  step  over  the 
loved  thresholds  of  Trinity  or  Christchurch,  close  around  your 
path — if  so,  we  say  no  more,  all  that  we  ask  is  this,  that  ye 
should  do  your  duty  to  the  uttermost.  Be  it  money,  be  it  time ; 
let  those  only  spare  that  can  spare ;  but  let  none  who  can,  neg- 
lect to  do  so.  That  which  we  said  at  first,  no  one  can  gainsay 
—England  has  been  in  riot;  but  even  as  a  sick  man's  first  smile 
of  recognition  on  his  friends,  our  beloved  land  shows  symptoms 
of  returning  sense  and  health.  And  the  first  kindly  beam  of 
hope  has  been  a  holy  one ;  well  meet  to  usher  in  the  coming  of 
a  better  day.  The  inner  voices  of  the  Church  have  spoken,  deny 
it  who  may.  The  deep  and  wondrous  spirit  of  our  forefathers' 
times,  and  of  the  old  times  before  them,  stirs  some  true  hearts 
again.  Let  us  not  hear  the  gentie,  tender,  but  reproachfiil  voice, 
as  an  idle  music  sounding  in  our  ears,  or  as  the  sigh  of  the  night 
wind  through  the  forest,  caught  by  the  ear  of  the  silent  watcher, 
which  plays  awhile  among  the  oaks,  but  dies  away  and  leaves  the 
heaven  dark  and  clouded  as  before.  Woe  is  us !  We  need  no 
sign  of  evil,  it  is  around ;  twofold  woe  !  it  is  within  us«  But 
as  we  are  a  faithless  generation  we  need  some  sign  for  good. 
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and  in  mercy  it  has  not  been  withheld.  Even  within  these  few 
last  weeks  we  have  seen  that  which,  whilst  it  makes  the  shallow- 
hearted  cry  against  it  with  rage,  we,  on  our  part,  do  look  upon 
as  an  assured  sign  of  good.  Above  the  huge,  unsightly  chim- 
neys of  a  northern  town,  above  and  amongst  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  sons  of  toil,  a  noble  church  standing  upon  a  hul,  rears 
aloft  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross.  One  pious  hand  has  reared, 
another  has  adorned  it.  It  is  a  house  of  &od,  standing  amidst 
the  houses  of  his  peculiar  care,  the  poor.  The  factory  bell 
which  calls  to  labour  is  not,  any  longer,  the  only  one  whose 
tongue  disturbs  the  air;  the  clank  of  engines  and  the  whirr  of 
wheels  are  not  the  only  voices  of  the  day.  A  still,  clear  voice 
goes  heavenward  day  by  day,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  of  thanks- 
^vin^,  of  matins  and  of  evensong.  This  we  dare  to  call  a 
hopeml  sign,  albeit,  like  other  good  signs,  it  has  been  spoken 
against. 


And  now  perforce  we  must,  as  we  conclude,  speak  a  few 
words  concerning  ourselves.  Hating  the  very  names  of  party 
and  of  faction,  we  adventured  into  the  turmoil  and  strife  ofcon- 
fiicting  opinions,  to  strike,  if  so  be  we  might,  some  few  hearty 
blows  against  the  many  shapes  of  evil  and  of  falsehood.'  Our 
reception  has  been,  hitherto,  most  kindly.  But  upon  the  out- 
skirts and  extremes  of  every  party  there  are  to  be  found  men, 
rash  and  restless,  zealous  and  fanatic ;  but  withal,  (and  happily) 
not  men  of  real  mettle,  worth,  or  might ;  such  as  are  fonder  of 
waving  a  banner,  and  raising  a  cry,  than  of  dealing  blows  at  once 
dangerous  and  straightforward ;  men  who,  in  the  ranks  of  friends, 
cause  more  disturbance  even  than  does  the  enemy ;  men  who 
pride  themselves  upon  keen  insight,  great  predicters  of  doubtful 
events,  and  consummate  in  the  art  of  scenting  out  treasons  and 
conspiracies.  These  men  have  raised  a  cry  of  treason  in  the 
camp,  and  we^  for  the  nonce,  are  the  traitors  they  denounce. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  are  before  the  public  month  after  month, 
we  stand  upon  our  trial ;  let  them  impeach  us,  and  prove  their 
charges  if  they  can.  But  that  against  which  we  protest,  is  the 
apparent  malignity  with  which  our  faults  and  failings  are  sought 
to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  men,  whose 
shining  virtues,  and  patient  endurance  of  persecution,  would,  we 
should  have  thought,  have  acquitted  them  from  the  imputation  of 
any  faults  or  follies  of  ours,  it  is  not  without  reluctance  we  have 
said  thus  much ;  but  to  leave  it  unsaid  would  have  been  cowardly 
and  ungenerous.  As  for  ourselves,  we  would  speak  frankly  to 
our  detractors  and  meet  them  face  to  face.  It  was  not,  it  is  not, 
our  desire  to  form  or  represent  an  exclusive  partjr ;  but  if  we 
are  forced  to  do  so,  it  is  not  empty  clamour,  opprobrious  epithets, 
and  groundless  calumny,  that  shall  force  us  to  give  way.    We 
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are  not  men  to  shrink  from  the  contest ;  far  from  it,  we  desire 
to  give  and  take  good  blows,  better  blows  .tlian  can  be  dealt  by 
the  childish  weapons  of  mere  insult,  and  pei^verted  or  groundless 
assertions.  Against  them  we  have  the  defensive  armour  of  pa- 
tience, against  those  that  have  yet  appeared  to  wield  them,  we 
feel  that  the  weapon  of  argument  is  useless,  they  are  not  slulful 
of  that  fence.  And  this  we  say,  not  boastingly ;  but  because 
we  are  conscious  of  a  better  strength  than  our  own,  the  strength 
and  justice  of  our  cause.  To  our  enemies,  so  much.  And  now, 
to  our  friends.  To  them  we  would  say;  we  feel  confident  of  your 
continued,  and  we  ask  your  increased  support.  You  know  our 
design,  and  can  rely  upon  our  integrity.  We  speak  for  the 
Church,  and  we  would  do  so  as  reverent  and  faithful  sons,  for  such 
we  hope  ever  to  remain.  We  speak  for  the  crown,  as  it  be- 
comes loving  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  our  regret  is  well  known 
that  we  can  but  speak  for  it  as  it  is,  with  shorn  power  and 
dimmed  lustre.  And  last  of  all,  we  speak,  and  will  speak,  for 
the  People — the  people,  vrith  whose  sorrows  we  sympathise, 
whose  wrongs  it  is  oiu'  earnest  wish  to  see  redressed,  and  for 
whose  happiness  is  our  warmest  prayer.  This  is  our  three-fold 
and  yet  single  cause,  and  for  it,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  will 
we,  constant  and  unwearied,  strive  to  do  battle  manfully  and 
well. 


Art.  II. — The  English  Universities,  By  Professor  V.  A. 
HuBER.  Translated  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  at  Manchester  New  College, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Pickering. 
London,  1843. 

Peter  Priggins;  or^  the  College  Scout.  By  J.  Hewlett, 
M.A.,  late  of  Worcester  College.     London,  1841. 

College  Life ;  or,  the  Proctor^s  Note-Book.  By  the  same. 
London,  1843. 

Vincent  Eden;  or^  the  Life  of  an  Undergraduate  (an  un- 
finished tale,  commenced  in  the  Isis,  continued  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany.     1839). 

7%e  Collegian^s  Guide ;  or^  Recollections  of  College  Days, 
By  the  Rev.  ****   #**#**  m.A.     London,  1845. 

Some  apology  seems  due  to  the  public  on  our  part  for  bring* 
inff  before  its  notice  works  which  bear  the  antique  dates  of 
1^3,  1841,  and  even  1839-*works,  which,  moreover,  have  not 
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escaped  the  notice  of  our  Reviewing  brethren  ^^  and  which  may 
seem^  therefore,  to  have  been  sufficiently  criticized  and  discussed 
already.  Our  defence  rests,  first,  on  our  juvenility,  which  pre- 
cluded a  much  earlier  notice ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  works  in  question,  which  brings  them  so  pecu- 
liarly within  our  province.  We  claim  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
Universities  a  full  and  free  right  to  range  as  we  will  over  the 
whole  field  of  extant  literature,  to  review  Skelton  or  Matthew 
Parker,  Ayliffe  or  Antliony  a  Wood.  We  have  no  immediate  in- 
tention of  introducing  to  our  readers'  notice  Nicholas  Fierbert's 
description  of  Oxford,  written  in  Latin  in  the  year  1602,  or  that 
famous  *  Projecte  containing  the  State,  Order,  and  Manners  of 
Government  of  University  of  Cambridge,'  which  saw  the  light  in 
1669 ;  nor  do  we  design,  at  present,  to  revive  the  controversy  so 
vigorously  maintained  by  Bi*yan  Twin  and  Thomas  Caius  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  we  hold  ourselves  at 
perfect  liberty  to  discuss  each  and  every  of  tliese  topics,  and 
examine  each  and  every  of  these  books  at  our  will.  Where  the 
Universities  are  concerned  we  shall  never  allow  the  considera- 
tion of  time  to  fetter  us — we  vindicate  to  ourselves  the  most 
complete  freedom  in  this  respect — we  reckon  it  our  especial 
business  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  all  erroneous  impressions 
on  any  subject  connectea  with  them ;  and  in  laboiuing  to  effect 
this  object,  we  claim  the  right  of  commenting  on  all  those  works  by 
which  public  opinion  is  affected,  however  long  they  have  been 
in  existence,  and  however  much  they  have  been  canvassed  and 
discussed  by  others.  Especially  when  a  charge  against  the 
Universities  is  made,  and  believed,  which  limits  tlieir  usefulness, 
impairs  their  efficiency,  and  lowers  tliem  in  public  estimation, 
are  we  bound  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  even 
though  such  examination  lead  us  to  refer  to  works  of  not  a  very 
recent  date,  and  to  go  over  ground  which  has  already  been 
trodden  by  writers  far  superior  to  us.  So  long  as  the  charge  is 
believed,  so  long  as  the  impression  continues,  defence,  exculpation, 
counter  arguments  are  necessaiy ; — while  the  poison  circulates, 
it  is  requisite  to  circulate  the  antidote  also ; — while  the  calumny 
is  thought  to  be  truth,  it  must  be  confronted  with  the  truth,  and 
shown  to  be  what  it  is — ^pure  falsehood,  the  offering  of  ignor- 
ance, of  thoughtlessness,  or  of  malignity.  The  conventionalities 
of  review  wnting  must  not  be  suffered  to  chain  our  tongues 
in  such  a  case ;  nor  must  any  fear  of  being  charged  with  plagia- 
rism prevent  us  from  reiterating  (if  so  oe)  the  statements  put 
forth  oy  former  writers,  or  even  from  availing  ourselves  of  their 
arguments.  The  honour  of  the  Universities  is  at  stake  ;  we  are 
bound  not  to  suffer  petty  considerations  affecting  ourselves  to 

*  Quarterly  Reriew,  No.  CXLV.,  Art.  IV. 
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deter  us  from  vindicating  it.  In  point  of  feet,  however,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  trench  very  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  since  our  business  will  be  chiefly 
with  Professor  Huber,  with  whose  work  that  writer  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  very  slightly  acquainted. 

College  life  is  believed  by  the  world  at  large  to  be  a  round  of 
dissipation.  It  is  thought  to  be  made  up  of  enormous  break- 
fasts, hunting,  tandem-ndriving,  wine-drinking,  cigar-smoking, 
gaming,  bilhard-playing,  and  the  worst  immoral  practices.  As 
lor  study,  it  is  supposed  that  only  a  very  few,  whose  bread  de- 
pends on  it,  give  any  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  an 
occupation  so  dull  and  unamusing;  the  great  majority,  it  is 
thought,  if  they  read  at  all,  peruse  novels,  magazines,  reviews. 
Bell's  Life,  and  the  Racing  Calendar ;  or  at  the  utmost  a  few 
modern  poets,  and  a  little  heathen  mythology.  Religious  feel- 
ing is,  of  course,  supposed  to  fare  even  worse  among  the  gene- 
rality. An  undergraduate  is  imagined  to  be,  as  a  matter  of 
couree,  a  libertine.  The  notion  of  any  large  number  of  our 
collegians  living  habitually  in  the  fear  of  God,  seriously  taking 
part  in  the  daily  service,  and  striving  steadily  to  rule  themselves 
by  God's  word,  would  in  most  societies  be  scouted  as  prepos- 
terous. That  the  spirit  of  Religion,  if  it  ever  had  a  real  being, 
or  was  anything  more  than  a  name  among  us,  is  now  at  least 
utterly  dead  and  gone,  is  supposed  to  be  quite  unquestionable. 

The  general  prevalence  of  these  notions  has  arisen  from  three 

Erincipal  causes.  In  the  first  place,  considerable  impression  has 
een  made  upon  the  public  mind  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  open  or  secret  enemies  of  the  Universities ;  of  those  per- 
sons, wno  hating  them  really  on  account  of  their  exclusive- 
ness,  and  (as  they  phrase  it)  their  sectarian  character,  think 
themselves  justified  in  seeking  to  lower  them  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  thereby  eventually  procure  their  downfall,  by  raising 
an  outcry  against  them  on  any  point  where  they  may  appear 
to  be  in  any  degree  vulnerable.  These  men  are,  in  general,  dis- 
senters, and  cannot  pretend  to  speak  from  any  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  undergraduates.  Their 
positiveness,  however,  being  for  the  most  part  in  exactly  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  their  means  of  acquiring  correct  information, 
and  the  British  public  being  apt  to  believe  whatever  is  asserted 
boldly  and  repeated  frequently,  their  labours  have  been  attended 
upon  the  whole  with  much  success,  and  have  made  an  impres- 
sion quite  disproportionate  to  the  real  value  of  their  evidence. 
Especially  has  their  influence  been  felt  among  religious  Low- 
Churchmen,  whose  sympathy  with  dissent  inclines  mem  to  be- 
lieve all  that  passes  for  tnith  in  dissenting  circles.  Among  this 
class  of  persons  an  absolute  horror  of  the  Universities  is  preva- 
lent ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  hot^-beds  of  vice  and  profligacy  : 
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and  if  by  any  accident  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  a  son  ot 
dependant  at  one  of  them^  under  the  notion  of  its  being  the  only 
chance  of  saving  him  from  utter  ruin,  he  is  sent  to  some  obscure 
college  or  hall,  the  Principal  or  Vice-Principal  of  which  is 
thought  especially  trustworthy,  with  a  solemn  warning  against 
mixing  in  general  society,  or  tctking  any  part  in  the  amuse* 
ments  of  the  place.  The  whole  collegiate  atmosphere,  he 
is  told,  is  tainted  with  the  foulest  corruption;^  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  little  better  than  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  if  he 
would  escape  pollution,  he  must  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  be 
careful  of  venturing  out  after  dark,  or  speaking  to  a  man  not 
introduced  to  him  by  the  authorities.  This  strictness,  of  course, 
in  most  instances,  produces  the  effect  against  which  it  is  meant 
to  guard :  the  youth  runs  riot ;  and  the  inference  is  drawn  at 
once  that  all  the  representations  made  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
immorality  fall  short  of  the  truth,  and  were  faint  pictures  of  a 
reality  too  horrible  for  portraiture. 

Another  cause  of  the  existing  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the 
representations  of  those  tale  ana  novel  writers  who  have  under- 
taken to  depict  the  scenes  of  undergraduate  existence,  some  of 
whose  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These 
persons  almost  always  describe  their  hero  and  his  associates  as 
engaged  in  a  continual  course  of  riot  and  dissipation ;  the  scenes 
they  paint  are  almost  entirely  scenes  discreditable  to  those  en- 
gaged in  them  ;  the  sentiments  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  their 
dramatis  persome  breathe  throughout  a  tone  of  immorality  and 
irreligion.  No  one  learns  from  their  writings  that  there  is  even 
any  other  side  to  college  life  than  that  which  they  expose  to 
view  in  their  books ;  and  thus,  without,  perhaps,  any  direct  as- 
sertion on  their  parts,  a  general  impression  is  left  upon  the 
reader's  mind  that  University  discipline  is  a  farce,  and  that 
college  life  very  much  resembles  London  life,  or  Paris  life,  and 
at  any  mte  is  not  distinguished  from  either  of  them  by  any  su- 
perior moral  tone,  or  any  wide-spread  infusion  of  a  religious 
spirit  into  it. 

These  works  have  done  the  Universities  infinite  damage.  The 
popularity  of  the  form  into  which  they  are  thrown,  and  the  talent 
exhibited  in  them,  have  caused  them  to  be  very  generally  read 
by  the  class  of  persons  most  interested  in  the  matter ;  and  these 
persons  have  very  naturally  looked  upon  them  as  fair  represent- 
ations of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  knowledge  of  their 
writers  has  been  presumed,  and  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  actuated,  in  drawing  their  portmit  of  college  life,  by 
any  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Universities,  their  evidence  has 
been  thought  to  be  unexceptionable.  In  reality,  however,  they 
have  often  lacked  the  knowledge  requisite  to  render  them  com- 
petent witnesses,  at  least,  of  things  as  they  are.     Mr.  Hewlett, 
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for  instance,  has  been  for  some  score  of  years  a  schoolmaster 
at  Abingdon.  No  doubt  he  knew  Oxford  once,  at  least,  he 
knew  something  of  it  when  he  was  himself  an  undergraduate  at 
Worcester,  but  that  was  scarcely  in  the  present  century.  More 
recently  his  knowledge  has  been  confined  to  that  particular 
elass  of  undergraduates  who  seek  the  town  of  Abingdon,  to  in- 
dulge there  in  low  vice  more  safely  than  can  be  done  in  Oxford. 
The  author  of  Vincent  Eden  spoke,  undoubtedly,  from  more  ex- 
perience ;  his  tale  bore  clear  marks  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  certain  doings  at  Oxford  about  the  time  when  ne  wrote. 
But  he,  together  with  the  whole  run  of  fiction  writers,  at  least 
until  recent  years,  when  such  works  as  Hawkestone  have  issued 
from  the  press,  was  carried  away  by  a  desire  of  pleasing  and 
amusing  the  pubUc,  and  did  not  set  himself  to  convey  to  it  a  just 
impression  of  the  real  condition  of  the  University.  Vice  is, 
unfortunately,  more  entertaining  than  virtue ;  there  is  an  excite* 
ment  in  the  bold  and  reckless  career  of  the  unprincipled,  and 
the  libertine,  which  is  wanting  in  the  sober  and  steady  course  of 
better  men.  Hence,  writers  who  aim  at  immediate  popularity, 
seeking  to  form  an  amusing  work  out  of  such  materials  as  col- 
lege life  fiimishes,  and  making  a  selection  to  suit  the  public  taste, 
are  thrown  upon  that  phase  of  University  existence  which  is  the 
worst  in  its  moral  features,  and  that  they  may  not  be  dull,  be* 
come,  in  fact,  though  not  perhaps  in  intention,  most  unfair. 
Without  being  the  enemies  of  the  Universities,  they  do  them  an 
injury  far  beyond  that  which  enemies  have  it  in  their  power  to 
inflict ;  they  give  a  weight  to  the  attacks  of  those  enemies  which 
apart  from  such  sanction  they  would  never  have ;  and  prepare 
men's  minds  to  receive  and  believe  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions that  malice  can  invent  to  further  its  own  purposes. 

A  third  source  of  the  misapprehension  of  which  we  complain, 
is  the  encouragement  such  views  have  received  from  the  solemn 
statements  of  grave  persons,  professedly  the  friends,  if  not  even  the 
champions,  of  the  Universities.  Such  an  individual  is  Professor 
V.  A.  Huber,  whose  workhas  become  known  to  Englishmen  under 
veiy  favourable  circumstances,  through  the  judicious  compression 
and  arrangement  which  it  has  undergone  at  die  hands  of  Mr. 
Francis  Newman.  Affecting  as  he  does  a  tone  of  impartiality, 
and  assuming  in  many  instances  the  defence  of  the  Universities 
against  their  impugners,  his  statements  in  their  disfavour  are 
especially  calculated  to  do  them  harm.  And  though  he  does  not 
go  the  lengths  of  the  others,  and  indeed  censures  '  the  bitter 
lamentations  as  to  the  immorality  of  university  life  that  one  hears 
on  all  sides,'  as  Cant  *,  yet  his  own  remarks  on  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  Universities  f  are  quite  sufficiently 

•  5  825.  t  §§  324,  825,  826,  854.  and  note  98,  Appendur. 
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severe,  and  to  our  mind  unfair,  to  induce  us  to  reckon  him 
among  those  who  have  created  a  prejudice  against  them  in  this 
matter.  He  says  that  'folly  and  immorality  ^ow  up  and  prosper 
in  the  fullest  rankness  without  the  walls  of  3ie  colleges,'  (^  324,) 
that '  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  college  threshold 
or  the  bounds  of  the  University,  seeks  and  finds  every  opportunity 
for  diversion  and  debauchery  which  the  state  and  age  of  the 
nation  offer  to  young  or  old  madcaps,'  (ibid.) ;  that  the  daily 
service  is  a  source  of  'scandalous  and  reckless  conduct,' 
(§  364) ;  and  that  the  result  is  '  a  flagitious  behaving,  as  if  this 
dry  compulsory  opus  operatum  of  chapel  service  were  all  in 
all,'  (ibid.) ;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  finally  comes  may 
be  thus  expressed  in  his  own  words :  he  holds,  first,  that  '  the 
real  moral  difference  between  the  English  and  the  German  Univer- 
sities is  not  worth  speaking  of; '  and  secondly,  that  '  sports  of 
every  kind,  and  then  gambling,  drinking,  whoring,  and  running 
into  debt,  are  pursued  at  the  Universities  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion and  same  manner  as  among  gay  and  wealthy  youths  in 
other  circles ;  by  the  greater  part  within  certain  bounds,  by 
some  out  of  all  bounds ; '  in  other  words,  that  the  Universities  and 
the  world  are  in  point  of  morality  upon  a  par  *. 

To  estimate  rightly  the  value  of  Professor  Ruber's  evidence^ 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  he  is  a  foreigner  f ;  secondly, 
that  he  is  Professor  of  Western  Literature  in  the  German 
University  of  Marburg.  He  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  either 
as  a  very  competent,  or  as  a  wholly  unprejudiced  judge.  Apart, 
however,  from  such  considerations  his  testimony  may  be  shown 
to  be  of  small  account  by  an  examination  ot  his  work  itself. 
What  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  accounts  given  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  LFniversities  by  an  author,  who  in 
speaking  of  that  University  with  which  he  professes  to  be  best 
acquainted,  tells  us,  that  the  Oxford  Act  falls  upon  the  16th  of 
August,  that  it  consists  in  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  all  who 
have  obtained  honours  at  the  precedmg  examination,  in  an 
especial  public  and  solemn  way ;  that  on  the  same  day  after 
this  ceremony  the  recitation  of  the  prizes  takes  place ;  that  the 
commemoration  day  is  a  day  altogether  distinct  from  this, 
(§314);  that  theology  is  required  for  little-go,  and  that  logic 
and  mathematics  are  both  required  for  the  same,  and  mathema- 

*  This  appears  to  us  a  truer  representation  of  Huber's  view  than  that  which  Mr. 
Newman  makes  in  his  addition  to  note  95  (Appendix,  p.  520).  He  gathers  that 
Huber  thinks  the  Universities  *  something  worse  tnan  the  world.' 

f  A  remarkable  confession  of  one  out  of  the  many  difficulties  under  which  a 
foreigner  labours,  when  he  attempts  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  matters  as  we  are  here 
treating  of,  is  made  by  the  author  himself  in  note  98,  Appendix,  with  regard  to  the 
University  which  he  claims  to  know  best.  •  Oxford  men,*  he  says,  *  are  fcr  I'rotn 
liberal  towanfe  strangers,  when  not  supplied  with  any  pressing  recommendations ;  and, 
even  then,  the  stranger  must  not  expect  to  be  admitted  beneath  the  mere  surface  of 
society.' 
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tics  in  iheir  more  extended  branches  *,  (§  338) ;  that  for  the  de- 
gree examination  the  classics  in  their  most  extended  Knd  higltest 
sense  f  are  requisite,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics;^; 
that  the  examination  is  entirely  on  paper,  (ibid.) ;  that  there  is 
no  need  of  those  persons  who  wish  to  enter  holy  orders  taking^ 
their  B.A.  degree,  since  the  Church  asks  no  question  on  the  suIh 
ject,  (§  339) ;  that  the  system  of  classes  did  not  practically  take 
effect  to  any  purpose  till  the  year  1826,  (§  338,  note) ;  that  the 
collies  have  annual  examinations,  (§  338) ;  that  public  lecture- 
rooms  exist  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every  college,  (§312); 
that  tiie  Canons  of  Christ  Church  are  not  allowed  to  many, 
(§311);  &c.,&c.,&c. 

Strange  errors  these ;  let  us  see  if  we  can  throw  any  light  on 
the  way  in  which  a  novice  and  a  foreigner  might  be  so  deceived. 
Imagine  then  the  learned  professor  present  in  the  theatre  on  a 
commemoration  day.  He  knows  it  is  Act  term ;  he  knows  that 
it  is  the  eve  of  the  long  vacation,  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
all  but  a  few  dozens  out  of  these  many  hundreds  will  have  taken 
wing  for  Wales,  Scotland,  the  sea-side,  their  homes,  the  con- 
tinent; he  therefore  concludes  that  the  ceremonies  about  to 
commence  must  be  the  Act.  When  else  can  the  Act  take  place, 
if  not  now,  when  term  is  (as  he  thinks)  expiring?  Having 
settied  this  point,  he  proceeds  to  watch  the  performances*  He 
sees  the  Vice-Chancellor  enter  and  take  his  seat,  and  the  pre- 
sentations for  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  commence.  Un- 
fortunately he  once  beheld  the  presentation  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Cambridge  senate-house, 
and  he  suddenly  concludes  that  he  is  witnessing  a  similar  spec- 
tacle. A^n  and  a^ain  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated,  for  the 
hebdomadal  board  happens  to  have  been  in  a  Uberal  mood, 
and  he  surmises  that  all  who  have  gained  honours  in  the  late  ex- 
amination are  now  taking  their  £.A.  degree.  He  is  a  little 
staggered  by  the  glimpses  which  he  obtains  from  time  to  time 
of  the  persons  themselves,  who  seem  somewhat  old  for  under- 
graduates ;  but  he  is  in  the  area,  which  is  terribly  crowded,  and 
he  sees  but  littie*  Presently  the  Professor  of  Poetry  or  the 
Public  Orator  appears  in  one  of  the  rostra,  and  commences  the 
Latin  oration  in  praise  of  the  University  founders  and  benefac- 
tors. He  Ustens  to  it  with  profound  attention,  but  alas  I  with 
littie  profit.  A  novel  pronunciation  and  a  rapid  utterance  con- 
fuse and  bafSe  him.  He  only  gathers  that  the  discourse  is  a 
eulogium,  and  he  sets  it  down  as  tiie  conclusion  of  the  foregone 
admissions  to  degrees.    The  recital  of  the  prizes  follows,  and 

•  Three  books  of  Euclid 

f  Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  Vooks.    Four  Greek  plays  count  as  a  book    six 
books  of  Livy— half  Horace— -and  so  on* 
^  Four  bocks  of  Euclid. 
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he  retires,  wholly  unconscious  that  he  has  been  present  at  a 
commemoration,  but  convinced  that  he  has  seen  that  which  so 
few  ever  see,  the  Oxford  Act.  To  crown  the  whole  he  accident- 
ally misdates  his  notes  on  the  occasion,  and  unable  subse- 
<iuently  to  correct  his  error  by  any  real  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  remains  convinced  that  a  scene  which  he  beheld  in  the 
middle  of  June  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August.  Finally, 
concluding  with  a  boldness  of  generalization  worthy  of  a  Ger- 
man, that  the  same  scene  recurs  annually  on  the  same  day,  he 
eives  it  out  to  his  countrymen,  in  the  plainest  and  most  unquali- 
fied language,  that  the  Oxford  Act  takes  place  on  the  15th 
of  August  every  year  with  the  ceremonies  ot  the  commemora- 
tion. 

The  value  of  the  evidence  of  such  an  observer  may  be  more 
easily  understood  than  expressed,  except  algebraically.  De- 
cidedly it  must  be  taken  as  a  minus  quantity,  and  so  be  con- 
sidered as  adding  weight  to  the  opposite  side.  What  was  such 
a  man  likely  to  know  of  the  real  habits  and  tone  of  mind  of  the 
mass  of  the  undergiuduates  ?  He  perambulated  the  High  Street 
two  or  three  times  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening,  in  a 
year,  perhaps,  when  the  proctors  were  somewhat  remiss,  ante- 
cedent to  the  dynasty  of  Jelf.  He  dived  once  into  the  recesses 
of  St.  Thomas's ;  attended  certain  ^  hops '  at  Kennington  island, 
Cowley,  and  BuUingdon;  made  inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of 
Oxonians  at  Bicester,  Abingdon,  Woodstock ;  studied  the  phv 
siognomy  and  general  deportment  of  High  Street  loungers ;  was 
once  invited  to  a  *  rowing '  supper-party ;  —  and  from  such  a 
surface  view  of  things  as  this  he  drew  his  sage  deductions,  that 
the  tone  of  morals  is  not  one  whit  higher  at  the  Universities 
than  in  the  great  world,  and  that  Oxford  can  boast  no  superiority 
over  Marburg.  What  knew  he  of  the  daily  life  within  the 
college  walls  of  that  vast  body  of  men  who  scarcely  leave  them 
excepting  for  their  '  constitutional  ?'— he  who  thought  that  col- 
lections came  but  once  a  year,  and  that  the  tutors  gave  their 
lectures  not  in  their  own  apartments  but  in  public  lecture  rooms. 
What  could  he  gather  of  the  devotional  temper  of  persons  so 
reserved  as  Oxford  men,  who,  instead  of  taking  part  in  the 
morning  and  evening  service  at  the  several  college  chapels, 
contented  himself  vrith  hearsay  evidence  of  the  '  reckless  and 
scandalous  conduct'  of  those  present  there* ?  and  believed  that 
impositions  for  ill-conduct  at  chapel  were  *  among  the  most 
frequent'  of  our  punishments?  (§  326,  note.)  For  our  own 
parts,  we  certainly  can  attach  scarcely  more  value  to  the  remarks 
of  such  an  observer  than  to  the  criticisms  of  a  writer  like  Sir 
Francis  Head,  who,  coming  to  Oxford  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 

•  $  954>  towards  the  end,  and  note. 
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to  spy  out  our  defects  and  weaknesses,  drives  up  the  magnific^it 
High  Street  on  his  arrival,  and  finds  it  wellrlighted  and  mac^ 
adamized*. 

Whether  Professor  Huber  is  or  is  not  justified  in  denying  that 
the  EngUsh  Universities  are  superior  in  respect  of  morality  to 
the  German,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  This  is  a  question  of 
little  conseauence,  and  one  on  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  decision.  What  is  of  importance  is,  first,  the 
moral  condition  of  our  Universities  relatively  to  the  great  world ; 
»-HBecondly,  and  especially,  their  moral  condition  positively. 
With  regard  to  the  former  point,  Professor  Huber  surely  mis- 
states the  fact,  even  when  he  afiirms  that  the  Universities  ever 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  world  without.  In  the  worst  of  times, 
discipline  was  not  quite  a  farce :  from  some  vices  the  Universi- 
ties have  always  been  free,  and  from  the  extremes  of  all  vice. 
To  talk  of  there  ever  having  been  the  same  facilities  for  running 
a  career  of  extravagance  and  debauchery  at  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  as  at  Paris  or  London,  is  certainly  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion. And  if  at  the  worst  of  times  there  was  still  a  clear  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  Universities  over  the  world,  much 
more  is  this  the  case  at  present,  when  confessedly  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made,  when  the  reins  of  discipline  have 
been  drawn  so  much  tighter,  and,  as  Mr.  Newman  himself 
observes,  the  *rake'  is  a  *  reformed'  character f.  It  would 
indeed  be  ^  Cant'  to  deny  the  existence  of  vice,  dissipation, 
folly,  even  debauchery  among  the  youth  of  our  Universities,  or 
to  speak  of  them  as  '  holy  asvlums '  into  which  nothing  that  is 
evil  is  allowed  to  enter.  While  the  Church  continues  to  be 
made  up  of  wheat  and  tares  intermixed.  Church  corporations 
and  Church  societies  must  partake  of  her  mixed  character,  and 
submit  to  have  their  share  of  vice  and  folly  within  Uiem. 
Thorough  purgation  is  not  a  thing  for  this  world ;  and  if  it  were 
attempted,  it  would  signally  fail.  Vice  would  change  its  form, 
but  not  depart;  folly  would  shift  its  dress,  but  would  never  give 
place  to  wisdom.  To  speak  then  in  a  tone  of  unmixed  panegyric 
of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Universities,  to 
describe  them  as  heavens  upon  earth,  as  places  where  all  are 
religious,  and  within  whose  haUowed  precincts  no  impurity  is  to 
be  found,  is  conduct  not  perhaps  undeservedly  stigmatized  by 
the  Professor  as  *  disgusting  hypocrisy."  (§  325.)  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  *  claim  for  them  a  far  greater  de^ee  of  purity 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  mixed  world  — ^this,  which  Mr.  Wew- 
man  equally  condemns :{:,  is,  we  beUeve,  simply  to  do  them 

*  Bubbles  from  the  Bninnens  of  Nassau. 
,    t  See  bis  remarks  attached  to  note  85,  Appendix.  (Vol.  II.,  p.  511.)    Huber  adU 
mite  the  improvement  (§  954.)    The  Author  of  the  CoUefftan*8  Guide  bears  witne« 
toit(p.  22.)  ^  ^ 

t  Vol.  IL,  p.  512. 
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justice  and  to  Bpeak  the  truth.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make 
this  clear,  first,  oy  tracing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
Universities  from  those  times  of  laxity  which  furnished  novelists, 
such  as  Mr.  Hewlett,  with  their  pictures  of  college  life,  down  to 
the  present  day ;  and  secondly,  by  giving  a  picture  of  things  as 
they  are,  speaking  always  from  personal  experience  and  actual 
observation  of  the  facts.  From  such  a  review  it  will  (we  think) 
become  apparent,  not  only  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Universities  is,  relatively  to  that  of  the  world  without^ 
satisfactory,  but  that  it  is  satisfactory  positively ; — ^satisfactory, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  the  account,  we  mean;  not 
perfect,  not  the  best  possible,  not  such  as  to  justify  authorities 
in  relaxing  their  efforts  for  one  moment ;  but  satisifactory,  as  a 
progressive  state ; — full  of  promise,  full  of  encouragement,  full 
of  good  omen  for  the  fiiture; — such  as  justifies  us  in  regarding 
the  Universities  themselves  with  affection  and  respect,  and  leads 
us  to  anticipate  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  country  at  large 
from  the  coming  lalx>urs  of  that  New  Generation  which  they 
have  educated  of  late  years,  and  still  are  educating. 

The  revival  of  religion  in  the  Universities,  as  in  the  country 
generaUy,  may  be  traced  to  the  exertions  of  John  Wesley.  A 
century  has  elapsed  since  that  extraordinary  man  was  heard  at 
Oxford  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's ;  but  the  echoes  of  his  voice 
have  never  wholly  died  away  from  that  hour.  Whatever  the 
errors,  and  still  more  the  deficiencies  of  his  religious  system^ 
and  however  sad  and  deplorable  in  its  effects  the  schism  into 
which  he  was  at  last  most  unhappily  driven  against  his  will,  yet 
his  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  was  the  merit  of  awakening  our 
Church  from  its  death-trance  to  a  new  life.  Not  only  was  it  he 
who  rekindled  the  expiring  flame  of  orthodoxy  in  respect  of  the 
most  fundamental  Christian  verities — who  in  an  apathetic  and 
rationalizing  age  awoke  a  zeal  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  it  was  he  also  who  in  a  time  of  lax  morals  and  low 
Christian  practice  dared  to  put  before  men  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  and  self-denying  life, — ^who,  when  mere  formal  decency  of 
behaviour  and  respectability  of  conduct  formed  the  utmost  aim 
of  the  generality  even  of  well-meaning  persons,  came  forward  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  real  vital  religion  and  true  Christian 
holiness ; — it  was  he  who  with  the  energy  and  self-devotion  of 
an  apostle  set  himself  to  raise  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  to  impress  that  view  of  the  Christian 
character  which  he  had  learnt  from  such  writers  as  Law,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  k  Kempis,  upon  an  age  of  laxity  and  indifferenccip 
Shame  on  the  heart  that  can  grudge,  the  tongue  that  can  deny^ 
such  praise  to  John  Wesley! — a  man  who,  had  he  fallen  on 
times  when  a  better  spirit  animated  the  Church,  would  have 
been  placed  in  some  enlarged  sphere  of  active  usefulness,  instea4 
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of  being  driven  into  schism.  Verily  there  was  tnitb  and  bitter 
reproach  in  that  exclamation  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  in  DubKn, 
who,  when  one  of  the  mob  that  were  brutally  besetting  him 
called  Wesley  '  Jesuit/  cried  out,  *  Would  to  Heaven  he  were  !  * 
Undoubtedly  in  Rome's  hands  Wesley,  instead  of  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  sect,  would  have  founded  a  new  order*,  or  converted 
a  continent. 

The  influence  of  Wesley's  labours  was  felt  at  the  Universities 
only  indirectly;  but  it  was  felt,  after  a  time.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  owed  their 
origin  to  him.  Softening  down  a  few  of  those  extravagancies 
in  practice  which  in  the  event  carried  Wesley  into  separation, 
they  adopted  almost  without  an  alteration  his  doctrinal  views. 
It  IS  true  that  the  Universities  at  no  time  looked  with  a  very 
favourable  eye  upon  this  section  of  the  clergy,  and  except  in 
the  sinele  case  of  Mr.  Simeon  at  Cambridge,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  exercised  much  direct  influence  upon  the  Aca* 
demic  body.  Still  Evangelicalism  did  work  its  way  not  only 
into  Cambridge  but  Oxford ;  the  revived  life  which  had  begun 
in  her,  and  which  she  had  in  a  measure  cast  out,  reacted  on 
her;  it  came  in  many  shapes,  Proteus-like;  it  had  other  distinct 
and  independent  agencies  co-operating  with  it;  one  of  those 
deep  under-stirrings  of  the  tide  of  human  thought  which  seem 
sent  to  prevent  it  from  stagnating  into  rottenness,  had  occurred ; 
vmters  of  original  minds  had  started  up  on  every  side ;  thei'e 
was  a  dim  sense  abroad  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  This  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  in  conjunction 
with  an  intellectual  advance,  a  marked  improvement  became 
visible  also  in  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  both  the  Universi- 
ties. This  was  the  era  at  which  were  formed  the  minds  of  such 
persons  as  Davison,  Whateley,  Keble,  Arnold,  the  Hares,  Judge 
Coleridge ; — and  from  this  time  we  date  the  upward  progress  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  commencement  of  a  better  hfe  in  them. 
Religious  men  still,  it  is  true,  formed  but  a  small,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  body ;  but  they  were  to  be  found  to  a 
certain  extent  through  all  the  Colleges. 

Rehgious  feeUng,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  take  a  new  shape. 
Evangelicalism  was  too  shallow  to  satisfy  the  English  mind  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  reading  of  Butler,  adopted  as  a  text- 
book at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge  also,  threw  men 
upon  deeper  and  sounder  principles.  The  writings  of  Coleridge 
furthered  the  development  of  the  new  school  of  thought     Ac- 


•  Th«  remark  h«s  already  been  made  by  a  writer,  said  to  be  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the 
Edinbufgh  Review,  No,  CXLV.,  Art.  IX.,  p.  250. 
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the  study  of  the  fathers  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of 
the  new  school,  which  about  the  year  1830  began  in  Oxford  to 
make  a  sensible  impression  upon  the  undergraduates.  Shortly 
after  that  time  there  was  to  be  found  in  most  colleges  at  least  one 
tutor  resembling  Churton,  as  depicted  in '  The  Collegian's  Guide; ' 
^  men  who  talked  less  to  their  pupils  about  mere  classical  and 
scientific  knowledge  than  about  the  tone  and  temper  of  their 
minds, '  (p.  262) ;  who  would  ^  desire  them  to  read  Butler  as  a 
means  of  settling  and  sobering  them/  and  would  ^  try  to  draw 
them,  though  very  cautiously,  to  talk  upon  religious  subjects,' 
(ibid.);  men  with  *  a  spirit  of  dauntless  zeal  and  stirring  energy,' 
(p.  267) ;  who  '  regarded  lectures  and  honours  as  means,  and  not 
tne  only  means,  to  a  far  more  noble  end,  that  end  being  to  send 
forth  to  the  world,  in  the  whole  armour  of  human  learning,  and 
heavenly  light,  champions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,'  (p.  269). 
These  men  gathered  around  them  in  almost  every  instance  a 
small  body  of  devoted  followers,  *  some  nine  or  ten,'  (p.  269), 
out  of  the  four  or  five  score  of  their  undergraduates ;  while  they 
further  affected  to  a  certain  extent  a  much  greater  number. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  to  which  the  author 
from  whom  we  have  been  quoting  is  a  witness,  the  time,  if  we 
mistake  not,  between  the  years  1830  and  1834.  At  that  period 
a  new  influence  began  to  tell  upon  the  Universities.  Six  years 
had  elapsed  since  Arnold  took  the  management  of  Rugby,  and 
now  his  own  men,  the  minds  he  had  formed  and  fashioned,  began 
to  appear  upon  the  University  arena.  'It  was  at  once  perceived 
that  uiey  were  minds  of  a  new  caste,  men  of  new  character.  In 
Dr.  Moberly's  words,  *  it  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observation 
in  the  University,  that  Arnold's  pupils  brought  quite  a  different 
character  with  them  to  Oxford  than  that  which  we  knew  else- 
where— ^his  pupils  were  thoughtful,  manly-minded,  conscious  of 
duty  and  obligation,  when  fliey  first  came  to  College ;  we  re- 
gretted, indeed,  that  they  often  were  imbued  with  principles 
which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially  acknowledgea  the  im- 
mense improvement  in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality 
and  personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an 
influence  for  good  which  had  lon^  been  absolutelv  unknown  to 
our  public  schools.'*  Prior  to  this  time  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  men  when  they  came  up  to  the  Universities  had  been  in 
general  extremely  low.  The  public  schools,  one  and  all,  had 
been  seminaries  of  irreligion.  What  Dr.  Moberly  says  of  his 
own  day  (1821  to  1824)  was  true  with  some  little  abatement  of 
the  whole  period  intervening  between  that  date  and  the  year 
1834.  *  The  tone  of  young  men  at  the  University,  whether  they 
came  from  Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else, 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol.  I.,  p.  171. 
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-was  universally  irreligious.  A  religious  undei^raduate  was  very 
rare,  very  much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared,  and  hardly  to  be 
found  among  public  school  men/  Now  a  change  commenced. 
A  leaven  appeared  within  the  mass  itself,  and  the  tutor's  work 
became  comparatively  easy.  These  Rugby  men,  possessing  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Universities  a  strength  of  mind  and  fizecmess 
of  character  rarely  found  among  undergraduates,  even  at  the 
close  of  their  career,  and  exhibiting  in  all  respects  a  high  form 
of  intellect,  and  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  took  at  once  a  lead 
in  their  respective  colleges,  which  many  were  at  first  disposed  to 
resist,  but  which  even  where  it  was  resisted  triumphed.  The  in* 
fluence  of  their  character  and  example  told  almost  as  much  upon 
those  who  most  opposed  as  upon  those  who  most  readily  sub- 
mitted to  them.  There  were  none  who  did  not  secretly  admire 
that  unswerving  rectitude  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  the  reli* 
gious  and  the  right  which  marked  the  University  course  of  these 
determined  men,  whose  only  faults  were  that  they  allowed  it  to 
be  too  plainly  seen  how  superior  they  felt  themselves  to  others, 
and  made  too  little  allowance  for  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of 
their  contemporaries. 

About  the  same  time,  in  Oxford,  the  progress  of  improvement 
received  a  fVesh  impulse  from  another  quarter.  The  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  began  to 
be  talked  of,  and  his  church  to  be  attended  by  considerable 
numbers  of  undergraduates.  The  charm  of  his  preaching  was 
acknowledged  by  all,  even  by  those  who  most  differed  from  him 
doctrinally.  It  was  preaching  most  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
audience.  The  high  intellectual  power,  the  chastened  and  po- 
lished language,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  composition,  the  won* 
derful  logical  acumen,  tne  impressive  yet  calm  delivery,  all  were 
appreciated  to  the  full  by  the  correct  tastes  and  cultivated  minds 
of  young  Oxonians.  Men  of  all  tones  and  tempers  flocked  to 
his  church  to  enjoy  an  intellectual  treat,  and  one  and  all  found 
themselves  iiEiscinated.  Soon  from  hearers  they  became  disci- 
ples. The  preacher  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  moral  portion  of 
Christianity;  he  placed  before  their  eyes  the  beauty  of  holiness^ 
the  excellency  or  self-denial,  the  examples  of  saints  and  con- 
fessors; he  urged  them  to  purity,  strictness,  self-sacrifice;  with  an 
eloquence  never  surpassed,  and  an  earnestness  that  stirred  all 
souls,  he  inculcated  tne  necessity  of  aiming  at  Christian  perfect- 
ness,  of  living  above  the  world,  of  becoming  in  very  truth  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified.  And  the  hearts  of  the  young  re- 
sponded to  him.  Silently  as  they  sat  in  the  spacious  gallery  of 
that  dimly-lighted  church,  they  determined,  while  the  tears 
coursed  down  their  cheeks,  that  they  too  would  seek  with  God's 
blessing  to  emulate  the  saints  of  old,  entering  at  once  upon  a 
strict  and  holy  life.  .  And  as  they  had  resolved,  they  did.    Hun- 
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dreds  Hve,  many  of  them  in  doctrine  most  opposed  to  him,  who 
yet  look  to  him  with  gratitude  and  lore  as  their  more  than  ftither, 
as  him  to  whom  under  God  they  owe  their  spiritual  life.  Let  us  re« 
member  this,  even  now  that  he  has  deserted  us,  like  Wesley,  driven 
into  schism  by  his  own  impatience  and  our  lack  of  sympathy*. 

Meanwhile  the  purifying  influence  continually  spread,  filling 
new  channels,  and  flowing  into  the  Universities  on  all  sides. 
Winchester  followed  Rugby,  and  Harrow  Winchester;  Eton 
was  leavened  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  some  of  the  under- 
masters  f ;  country  schools  passed  into  the  hands  of  young  cler* 
gymen,  educated  in  the  newer  and  stricter  notions ;  private  tuition 
was  committed  in  the  main  to  them.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  those  who 
enter  the  Universities,  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  reversal  of  that 
state  of  affairs  which  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Moberly.  Religious 
men,  from  bein^  the  exception,  have  become  the  rule,  and  it  is 
the  openly  irreligious  man  who  is  (comparatively  speaking)  a 
rarity. 

The  state  of  most  colleges  at  the  present  day  is  this.  They 
are  divided  into  three  or  four  sets ;  divisions  which  are  not  indeed 
very  strict  or  definite ;  but  which  yet  are  real,  and  sufficiently 
marked  for  practical  purposes.  At  the  head  of  each  college 
stands  a  set,  formed  principally  of  the  public  school  men,  gen- 
tlemanly, high-principled,  religious  without  ostentation  or  mo^ 
roseness,  haters  of  all  that  savours  of  cant  or  humbug,  but  care- 
ful in  their  daily  walk,  reverent  of  sacred  things,  and  wholly  in^ 
tolerant  of  any  of  those  gross  forms  of  moral  evil  which  are 
what  the  worm  at  large  commonly  understands  by  *  college  life.* 
These  persons  take  the  lead  in  the  academical  athletic  exer* 
cises,  ridinff,  boating,  cricket,  &c. ;  occasionally  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  hunting  field,  more  rarely  in  the  billiard  room.  Some 
read  for  honours,  and  in  that  case  seldom  fail  to  obtain  a  re- 
spectable position ;  others,  the  majority,  are  content  to  take  a 

*  On  this  subject  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  had  the 
boldness  to  state  this  view  before  the  assembled  Universitv.  '  We  ourselves  (these  are 
his  words)  aiay  moi  he  wkoil^  guUUess  of  their  faU.  Had  we  lived  up  to  the  teaching 
of  our  Churcb— had  we  set  before  them  a  spectacle  of  more  holiness,  more  self-devo* 
tion,  more  zeal,  more  unworldliness,  more  prajer,  more  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace — they  might  have  found  within  her  bosom  that  sign  from  Heaven  which  the 
weakness  of  their  faith  was  craving.  Had  we  provided  for  them  some  means  ef 
workmg  in  the  mne^ard  of  their  Lord^  as  they  desired  to  worlc,  under  a  stem  disci^ 
pline,  and  with  more  sacrifice  of  self, — had  we  created  for  tkem  some  new  field  qf  labour^ 
untried,  atid  yet  how  worth  the  trial,  their  spirits  might  have  found  rest  nere,  and  their 
arms  have  been  saved  to  us,  instead  of  giving  strength  to  our  foes.  Had  we  been 
more  merctfnl  to  their  wants,  more  watchful  over  their  errora,  had  we  hpi  <nir  own 
tongue  from  bitterness,  and  the  tongue  of  the  fool  and  the  blasphemer  from  evil 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering;,  some  wounded  hearts,  too  weak  to  bear  the  scorn 
which  God  has  appointed  for  his  prophets,  might  have  been  spared  from  seeking  sym- 
pathy and  love  in  the  bosom  of  a  stranger.* — Sermon  nreached  before  the  Univenitj/  qf 
Oxford  by  the  Rev,  W.  SeweO,  B.D.,  on  the  5th  o/November^  1945. 

f  We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  names  of  Abraham  and  Cderi^ge. 
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common  degree.  The  chief  faults  of  this  class  of  persons  arc 
their  love  of  amusement,  their  over-estimate  of  mere  gentleman- 
liness,  their  want  of  depth  of  character,  and  their  occasional  ex* 
travagance. 

The  next  set  consists  of  persons  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
lower  grade  of  society ;  the  sons  of  the  country  clergy,  and 
others  of  small  means.  They  have  been  educated  at  private 
schools  or  at  home,  and  are  deficient  in  manner,  have  about  them 
something  of  rusticity,  in  general  are  without  a  refined  taste,  and 
either  stand  aloof  from  awletic  sports,  or  show  themselves  very 
inexpert  in  them.  They  too  are  well-principled  and  religions ; 
and  in  one  respect  have  an  advantage  over  the  leading  set ;  they 
study  more,  work  harder,  and  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  honours 
proportionably  to  their  numbers ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  they 
attain  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  class  list. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  most  colleges  one  or  two  bad  sets, 
disapproved  of  alike  by  the  authorities  and  by  their  fellow 
students,  persons  proiane  in  their  talk  and  immoral  in  their 
lives ;  idle,  vicious,  and  expensive ;  the  class  of  men  represented 
in  Vincent  Eden,  the  Abingdon  friends  of  Mr.  Hewlett.  With 
these  persons  it  is  the  especial  business  of  college  discipline  to 
deal. 

College  discipline  being  an  abstraction  of  which  a  very  vague 


notion  is  possessed  by  the  generality,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  it.  It  consists  in  the  prescription  of  a  ceiteiin 
course  of  action  to  those  who  come  under  it,  and  in  the  award* 
ing  of  punishments  for  disobedience.  The  chief  points  insisted 
on  are  these ;  first,  that  all  undei^raduates  shall  attend  the  col- 
lege chapel  at  least  once  every  day,  a,nd  on  Sundays  twice ;  in 
some  colleges  attendance  at  morning  chapel  is  required ;  secondly, 
that  all  shall  once  a  term  receive  the  Holy  Communion ;  thirdly, 
that  they  shall  attend  certain  lectures,  and  perform  what  other 
work  their  several  tutors  choose  to  set  them ;  fourthly,  that  they 
shall  be  within  the  college  walls  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
sleep  within  them.  The  penalties  for  disobedience  are  various ; 
repnmands,  public  or  private ;  impositions,  confinement  to  the  col- 
lege walls  after  five  o  clock  or  after  dark,  crossing  in  the  buttery 
or  kitchen,  which  endangers  the  keeping  of  the  term*,  depriva- 
tion of  terms  after  they  have  been  kept,  rustication,  and  nnally 
expulsion,  which  however  is  almost  always  modified  into  an  in- 
junction to  the  offending  party  to  remove  his  own  name.  This 
of  course  is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  main  features  of  college 
discipline.  To  attempt  anything  like  an  explanation  of  its 
whole  nature  and  working  would  require  a  much  larger  space 
than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  the  subject;  we  shall,  perhaps, 

♦  They  who  ivould  &in  understand  the  mysteries  of  this  matter  are  referred  to 
•  The  Collegian's  Guide,'  pp.  157-9* 
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give  the  best  idea  of  it  to  the  general  reader  by  showing  in  what 
way  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  that  idle  and  dissipated  class  of 
men  which  exists  necessarily  in  every  college.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  an  individual. 

The  Freshman  on  coming  up  to  college  is  assigned  a  tutor. 
The  tutor's  business  is  to  watch  over  his  career,  to  check  all  ten- 
dencies to  evil  in  him,  to  encourage  all  appearances  of  good.  At 
the  outset  the  tutor  gives  him  some  general  account  of  what  will 
be  expected  of  him,  inquires  about  his  acquaintances,  wama 
him  against  them  if  they  are  undesirable ;  if  he  have  no  good 
acquaintances,  introduces  him  to  some  men  in  the  best  or  the 
second  best  set,  according  to  his  own  manner,  appearance,  and 
grade  in  society.  Thus  he  is  given  a  chance  of  belonging  to  one 
or  other  of  the  good  sets,  if  he  behave  well.  Meanwhile  his 
habits  are  noted ;  it  is  observed  who  are  his  associates ;  what  his 
tastes  seem  to  be;  whether  he  is  regular  or  irregular  in  his 
attendance  at  chapel  and  lectures ;  whether  he  prepares  his  lee* 
tures ;  whether  he  comes  into  college  after  the  gate  is  shut  (t .  e. 
after  nine  o'clock)  frequently  or  infrequently;  whether  he  indulges 
in  amusements  beyond  his  means;  whether  he  is  quiet  or  noisy,, 
idle  or  studious,  expensive  or  inexpensive.  All  this  is  tacitly 
noted,  and  (unless  some  catastrophe  precipitate  events)  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term  he  heai-s  the  opinion  formed  of  him ;  he  is 
encouraged  or  warned;  commended  or  reprimanded.  This  is 
done  publicly.  Then,  if  he  has  fallen  under  censure,  his  tutor 
probably  takes  him  aside,  speaks  seriously  to  him,  puts  before 
nim  the  evil  consequences  of  persistence  in  the  course  on  which 
he  has  entered,  and  seeks  to  induce  him  to  determine  on  a 
change.  The  second  term  is  very  critical;  improvement  is 
anxiously  looked  for ;  if  it  does  not  take  place,  a  rapid  deterio-* 
ration  is  certain.  In  this  latter  case,  punishm^it  commences  ; 
impositions  are  set*,  confinement  to  college  foUows,  which  is  an 
excellent  check  upon  most  of  the  worst  propensities.  Presently 
the  terminal  examination  again  comes  round,  and  more  serious 
admonitions  are  used,  coupled  with  a  plain  intimation,  that,, 
unless  a  decided  change  for  the  better  take  place  in  the  ensuing 
term,  rustication  or  expulsion  will  be  the  result.  This  very  often 
brings  about  a  reformation ;  but  suppose  it  to  fail,  and  the  work 
of  deterioration  to  proceed,  then  very  probably  some  violent 
outbreak,  some  flagrant  breach  of  collegiate  or  university  disci- 
pline, furnishes  sufficient  ground  for  insisting  on  an  immediate 
removal ;  or  if  this  extremity  is  not  reached,  yet  at  the  end  of 
term  there  is  quite  a  sufficient  aggregate  of  oflences  to  justify 
the  authorities  in  requiring,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  a  pro- 
longed absence  from  the  University,  during  which  new  habits 

•  We  speak  here  of  the  &ct ;  we  do  not  commend  the  practice. 
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may  be  formed,  (rustication,)  or  an  actual  withdrawaL  In  this 
way  the  bad  set  is  constantly  being  thinned;  the  worst  are 
continually  weeded  out ;  and  thus  the  colleges  are  kept  com- 
paratively pure,  and  new  comers  are  saved  itora  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  they  who  have  grown  old  in  vice  ever  exercise  over 
the  young  and  inexperienced. 

This  is  a  brief  sxetch  of  the  present  state  of  most  colleges. 
Men  have  Uberty  granted  them ;  they  are  free  to  choose  wheSier 
they  will  follow  after  good,  or  pursue  evil ;  but  every  possible  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  incline  them  to  the  former,  every  con- 
ceivable check  is  used  compatible  with  freedom  of  action  to  re- 
strain them  from  the  latter.  They  who  require  more  to  be  done 
should  consider  that  men  cannot  become  good  but  by  the  deter- 
mination of  their  own  will,  that  the  trial  of  their  will  must  come 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  that  it  can  never  be  made  under  such 
advantageous  circumstances,  with  such  a  good  chance  of  a 
favourable  issue,  as  amid  the  restraints,  the  encouragements,  and 
the  associations  which  surround  a  man  at  college.  If  open  im- 
morality and  dissipation  are  to  be  made  impogsible  at  the  Univer" 
sities,  they  will  become  merely  great  schools  under  another  name. 
There  will  then  be  no  intermediate  grade  between  the  school  and 
the  world,  but  men  will  step  at  once  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
from  the  strictest  restraint  to  the  most  unbounded  freedom,  from 
total  absence  of  temptation  into  the  midst  of  ever^  possible 
allurement  to  evil,  with  the  fullest  power  of  indulging  every 
vicious  propensity  without  incurring  even  a  rebuke  or  a  repri- 
mand. At  present  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  transition 
state;  the  mastery  of  themselves  is  committed  to  them  gra- 
dually ;  they  are  not  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  left  to  walk  by  themselves  without  any  assist^ 
ance ;  they  are  not  straightway  emancipated  from  a  state  of 
slavery :  but  they  have  their  period  of  apprenticeship ;  when  first 
set  to  walk  arms  are  stretcned  out  on  both  sides  of  them — a 
watchful  eye  is  kept  on  all  their  steps — often  their  falling  is  pre- 
vented— ^when  they  fall  there  is  aid  at  hand  to  raise  them  up 
again. 

The  e^ood  that  is  resulting  from  the  moral  training  thus 
practised  is,  we  are  sure,  incalculable.  Except  in  the  matter  of 
expenses,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  system  of  any  greater 
strictness  is  to  be  desired.  The  fault,  as  respects  the  coUeges,  is 
not  in  the  system  as  it  exists  theoretically,  but  in  the  practical 
administration  of  it,  which  in  particular  instances  is  defective. 
In  the  University  system  there  are  undoubtedly  points  to  reform. 
Among  them  we  would  mention  the  allowance  of  migration  to 
another  college  or  hall,  or  to  the  sister  University,  in  cases  where 
a  man  has  been  sent  away  from  his  own  college  for  misconduct. 
The  facilities  that  eicisted  in  thu  res^pect  have  of  late  beai  much 
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diminished  by  flie  determinations  of  individual  Heads  not  to  re- 
ceive such  persons,  but  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  practice  altogether  by  the  interference  of  the 
highest  authority.  As  regards  the  colleges,  the  great  fault  is 
that  the  tutorial  system  is  not  in  all  of  them  worked  out  to  the- 
ftdl;  in  some  there  is  no  assignment  of  pupils  to  particular 
tutors,  a  most  unhappy  omission :  in  others,  wnere  this  omissioa 
is  not  made,  still  men  are  left  too  much  to  themselves,  and  the 
tutors  seem  content  to  be  mere  lecturers.  However,  a  decided 
improvement  in  these  matters  has  been  of  late  years  perceptible ; 
the  tutor's  functions  are  better  understood,  and  better  per- 
formed ;  and,  could  the  business  of  teaching  the  students  be  re- 
stored to  those  to  whom  by  the  constitution  of  the  Universities 
it  belongs,  namely  the  professors,  there  might  soon  be  nothing 
left  to  be  desiderated  in  this  respect. 

The  whole  result  is,  that  while  there  still  remains  a  certain 
amount  of  folly,  extravagance,  vice,  and  irreligion  among  the 
undergraduates  of  our  Universities,  yet  there  is  but  very  little,  at 
least  of  the  latter  two,  compared  with  what  there  is  in  the  world 
without;  little,  even  positively.  The  bulk  of  the  undergraduates 
are  religious,  not  ostentatiously  so,  but  really  religious  at  heart. 
Drunkenness,  swearing,  obscene  talking,  are  unknown  among 
them ;  they  attend  the  daily  service  rather  as  a  duty  which  they 
owe  to  God,  than  as  a  task  set  them  by  men ;  they  behave  there 
more  than  decently ;  they  take  their  part  in  the  service  through- 
out; their  voices  are  to  be  heard  joming  hi  prayer  and  praise, 
confession  and  thanksgiving.  Many  even  voluntarily  attend 
the  daily  service  twice.  A  small  proportion  only  are  desti- 
tute of  religious  feeling,  and  follow  the  usual  practice  of  the 
world  in  their  conduct  and  their  conversation.  Even  these  are 
prevented  from  proceeding  to  any  CTeat  lengths  by  university 
and  college  discipline ;  and  so  the  Universities  are  kept  altoge- 
ther free  from  the  extremes  of  folly  and  debauchery.  Above  all, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  of  late,  and  perhaps  there 
is  almost  as  much  difference  between  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
of  to-day  and  that  of  ten  years  since,  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  our  fathers'  days. 

Still  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  highest  possible 
perfection  has  been  attained.  '  Forward'  is  still  our  cry.  Indeed, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  the  body  corporate. 
There  is  no  standing  still  in  the  course  of  moral  improvement. 
If  we  are  not  becoming  better,  we  shall  be  growing  worse.  *  Non 
progredi  est  regredil 

Forward  then  on  the  course  of  improvement,  oh  !  ye  Univer- 
sity authorities  !  Forward,  all  ye  who  have  influence  m  colleges, 
votes  in  convocations,  interest  with  governments.  Consider  how* 
the  moral  evils  which  still  beset  our  academical  institutions  may 
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best  be  combated,  how  extravagance  may  be  checked,  luxury 
banished,  hardier  and  manUer  natures  formed,  more  vigorous  and 
energetic  minds  produced;  how  the  religious  tone  may  be 
deepened,  made  more  real,  more  earnest,  less  a  thing  of  words* 
and  more  of  deeds.  It  is  a  noble  field  for  individual  or  corpo- 
rate exertion ;  forward  to  the  work,  and  you  will  have  our  good 
wishes,  one  and  all  of  you. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  at  present  but  one  or  two  suggestions- 
to  urge.  And  first,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  foUowing^ 
remarks  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman. 

*  Oxford  and  Cambridge,'  he  says,  *  have  materials  for  coun- 
teracting the  evils  naturally  inherent  in  Universities,  which  da 
not  exist  elsewhere.  This  is  clear,  the  moment  it  is  understood 
how  lar^e  a  proportion  of  the  college  fellows,  especiallv  where 
the  election  is  freest,  are  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  that  free 
and  kindly  intercourse  between  the  resident  fellows  and  the  un- 
dergraduates, in  which  the  noblest  natures  most  delight,  were 
fostered,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by  tradition  and  precedent; 
a  large  part  of  the  fellows  would  naturally  bear  the  place  of 
elder  orothers  to  the  undergraduates,  and  would  become  the  link 
so  much  to  be  desired  between  the  youthful  fluctuating  mass  and 
the  more  aged  fixed  residents.'  (Vol.  II.  p.  515.) 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  conviction  of  ours  that  very 
great  good  would  result  from  the  bonds  of  intimacy  being  drawn 
closer  between  seniors  and  juniors,  fellows  and  undergraduates. 
Mr.  Newman  well  observes  that  such  intercourse  is  *  thwarted 
by  tradition  and  precedent ; '  and  this  is  indeed  the  case  to  aoi 
extent  of  which  those  who  are  not  personally  acauainted  with 
university  life  have  no  conception.  It  is  not  merely  that  tradi- 
tion and  precedent  prevent  the  generality  from  thinking  of  it^ 
In  many  cases  the  hostility  takes  a  positive  shape.  A  pre* 
judice  is  felt  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  older  members;  of  the' 
collegiate  body  against  the  Fellow  who  ventures  to  practise  it ;  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  innovator;  and  his  character 
suffers  in  consequence.  An  awful  barrier  has  been  erected  by 
university  etiquette  between  the  Fellow  and  M.A.of  twenty-five 
and  the  undergraduate  of  twenty;  to  overstep  this  is  considered, 
to  indicate  either  a  depraved  taste,  delighting  in  what  is  silly, . 
boyish,  boisterous,  nay,  perhaps  impure;  or  at  least,  a  want  of' 
sympathy  with  the  higher  tone  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  in 
combination  and  common  rooms.  The  consequence  is,  that 
between  the  mass  of  the  Fellows  and  the  undergntduates  there  is 
almost  no  intercourse ;  few  are  found  bold  enough  to  make  them- 
selves singular,  especially  in  a  way  which  is  sure  to  bring  odium  on 
them ;  and  thus  is  left  absolutely  unemployed  a  means  of  ele- 
vating and  improving  the  undergraduates  more  likely  than  any 
other  that  can  be  conceived  to  be  effectual.    The  undergraduates,. 
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debarred  from  the  society  of  their  superiors  in  standing,  meet- 
ing them  only  once  or  twice  a  term  at  stiff  breakfast-parties^ 
learn  to  look  upon  them  as  beings  of  a  distinct  order,  whose 
conduct  can  be  no  rule  for  them,  and  who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  by  nature  thoughts,  feelings  and  inclinations  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  Hence  the  resident  body  of  feUows  have 
in  general  little  or  no  voice  in  forming  the  public  opinion  which 

Srevails  among  the  undergraduates,  and  tnus  a  power  of  in- 
uencing  that  opinion  for  ^ood  is  aUowed  to  lie  utterly  waste 
and  unapplied;  and  the  mightiest  of  all  instruments  for  working 
on  men*s  minds,  the  example,  namely,  of  persons  whom  they 
know  to  sympathize  with  them,  who  are  felt  to  have  passed 
lately  through  the  identical  trials  and  temptations  to  whicn  they 
are  now  exposed,  and  to  have  triumphed  over  them,  who  can  bie 
looked  upon  as  ^  elder  brothers,'  believed  to  have  hearts,  affec- 
tions, natures  like  to  their  own, — this  instrument,  though  close  at 
hand,  is  wholly  neglected,  and  the  use  of  it  looked  coldly  on,  if 
not  absolutely  disdlowed.     And  wherefore? 

It  is  not  to  carry  out  founders'  wills.  The  founders  of  colleges 
knew  well  the  advantage  of  close  intercourse  to  both  parties,  its 
power  to  elevate  the  younger,  to  soften  and  humanize  the  elder 
mind.  They  certainly  designed  that  the  fellows  should  live  with 
the  students,  not  live  in  the  same  college  with  them  merely,  but 
pass  the  day  with  them,  eat  with  them,  converse  with  them,  join 
m  their  sports  and  amusements,  act  towards  them  as  Arnold  to- 
wards his  pupils  at  Laleham*,  and  so  thoroughly  form  their 
habits  in  all  respects.  Nor  is  it  in  deference  to  any  regulations  of 
the  Church.  The  Church,  by  allowing  every  fellowsnip  to  be  a 
title  for  holy  orders,  plainly  intends  that  each  fellow  should 
among  the  undergraduates  of  his  college  find  his  cure.  No  !  it 
is  for  a  different  cause.  It  is  to  propitiate  the  monstrous  idol  of 
university  etiquette,  which  in  days  of  gross  corruption  and 
general  laxity  set  itself  up  *  as  God  in  the  house  of  God,'  pre- 
scribing a  rigid  form  of  outward  deference  to  rank  and  station, 
in  lieu  of  that  real  heartfelt  deference  to  superior  worth  which 
could  no  longer  be  depended  on  for  the  preservation  of  univer- 
sity order,  when  station  and  dignity  had  become  less  a  sign  of 
worth  than  worthlessness.  Let  ment  be  once  established  as  the 
chief  and  primary  title  to  advancement  in  the  colleges  and  in  the 
Universities ;  let  dignities  of  all  kinds  be  universally  conferred  on 
those  in  whom  high  intellectual  powers  and  good  moral  conduct 
most  unite ;  let  the  words,  fellow,  tutor,  professor,  invariably 
mark  the  man  of  commanding  mind  and  spotless  character ;  and 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol.  I.  p.  96.  *  Hare  your  pupils  a  good  deal  with 
you,  and  be  is  femiliar  with  them  as  you  possibly  can.  I  did  this  contmually  more 
and  more,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping,  and  all  other  gymnastio  exerdaaa  within 
ny  c^pad^j  and  sometimet  sailing  or  rowing  with  them.' 

QQ 
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the  system  of  petty  exclusion  and  technical  formality  which  now 
obtains  at  the  Universities  may  well  be  swept  away,  without  any 
fear  of  that  woful  catastrophe,  that '  familiarity  may  breed  con- 
tempt' Outward  observance  will  not  be  wantmg  where  inward 
respect  is  felt ;  the  deference  which  is  paid  to  tutors  and  guard- 
ians generally  will  be  deepened  at  the  Universities  into  a  holier 
and  profounder  sentiment,  when  it  is  felt  that  they  who  have  a 
claim  to  it  from  their  position  challenge  it  no  less  for  their  moral 
and  mental  eminence. 

One  word  more  on  a  less  important  (it  may  be)  but  less  noticed 
subject.  We  can  almost  pardon  Professor  Huber  his  mistakes 
about  fieicts  for  his  appreciation  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our 
academic  youth  in  their  *  athletic  sports/  hunting  especially^. 
Such  an  appreciation  is  so  rare  a  thing  among  university  critics 
in  these  days  of  modem  enlightenment,  that  it  is  truly  cheering  to 
find  a  writer,  who  is  likely  to  have  so  much  weight  with  the 
world  as  Huber,  stoutly  maintaining  that  those  sports  which  most 
persons  now  denounce  as  altoge&er  demoralizing,  have  been 
real  'blessings'  to  England,  and  are  worthy  of  dSi  encourage- 
ment. Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  these  ideas  ^  may  be  lawfully 
smUed  at  as  the  mistakes  of  a  foreigner.'f  To  our  mind  Hie 
question  is  too  serious  to  be  treated  so  lightly.  Who  will  say 
that  that  manliness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  English 
nation  has  not  been  kept  alive  among  us  to  a  great  extent  by  our 
manly  sports  ?  Who  wiU  deny  the  advantage  of  active  bodily 
recreations  towards  producing  a  healthy,  energetic  frame  of 
mind  ?  Who  will  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  ancients  were 
altogether  mistaken  in  speaking  of  yufAvaanurf  as  a  branch  of 
moral  education  ?  Who  will  presume  to  condemn  without  ex- 
amination an  opinion  which  can  plead  in  its  behalf  the  support 
of  philosopJiers  so  eminent,  and  so  opposite  in  their  gcoieral 
views,  as  rlato  and  Dugald  Stewart  ?  We  believe  that  Plato 
was  fully  justified  in  the  importance  which  he  assigned  to 
yufAvaa^Mfi  in  his  moral  system  J ;  we  hold  that  that  principle  in 
our  nature  which  he  called  the  By/MuUff  can  never  be  duly  disci- 
plined and  fitted  to  perform  its  work  in  the  world  without '  active 
sports  and  hazardous  adventures.'  §  Aristotle  well  remarks  that 
avf^ia  can  only  be  called  forth  under  a  conjuncture  of  two  con- 
ditions ;  the  presence  of  peril  to  life  or  limb,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  exercise  of  personal  vigour  {a>jtn  )||.  To  acquire  a  true 
manly  tone  of  mind,  exposure  to  danger  under  circumstances 
where  all  depends  upon  the  exertion,  with  firmness,  coolness  and 
steadiness,  of  our  muscular  energy,  is,  we  believe  with  Aristotle, 
quite  necessary.     And  of  all  the  sports  in  which  it  is  possible  for 

•  Vol  n.  p.  310,  $926.  t  Vol.  n.  p.  514. 
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our  vouth  to  indulge,  hunting  appears  to  us  most  completely  to 
combine  the  two  requisites.  Well  then  did  Professor  Huber  re- 
mark that  the  opportunity  of  hunting  which  men  enjoy  at  the 
Universities  is  a  great  benefit.  Much  as  it  has,  undoubtedly, 
in  common  with  all  other  excellent  things  *,  been  abused  by 
many,  still  under  proper  regulations  the  enjoyment  of  it  is,  we 
are  suie,  calculatea  to  do  good;  by  keeping  up  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  tone  of  mind,  by  producing  force  of  cnaracter,  and  real 
genuine.  manUness.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  railways  shall 
destroy,  or  university  authorities  put  down,  hunting !  Long  may 
our  aristocratic  youth  join  with  farmers  and  yeomen  in  the  most 
healthful,  the  most  invigorating,  the  most  manly  of  all  sports ! 
Lon^  may  they  continue  to  find  in  the  hunting-field,  what  it  is 
so  difficult  now-a-days  to  find  elsewhere,  an  oppoitunity  for  ac- 
quiring true  manliness  of  character,  energy,  (that  is)  nerve, 
coolness,  self-possession,  intrepidity ! 

The  deficiency  which  we  seem  to  perceive  at  our  Universities, 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  the  absence  of  due  provision 
for  the  cultivation  of  tiiese  habits  of  mind  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  our  students.  The  expense  of  hunting  debars  many, 
ought  to  debar  more,  from  indulging  in  it.  Even  boating 
and  cricket,  insufficient  substitutes  for  hunting  at  the  best,  are 
beyond  the  means  or  the  powers  of  a  considerable  class  of 
our  undergraduates.  Under  these  circumstances,  why  should 
not  the  Universities  come  forward  and  encourage  gymnastics  ? 
Why  should  tiiere  not  be  in  each  University  a  professor  of 
the  gymnastic  science?  A  Greek  university  would  not  have 
lacked  such  an  appendage,  if  appendage  that  may  be  called 
which  would  have  oeen  considered  one  of  the  chief  essentials. 
Why  should  not  pieces  of  ground  be  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versities in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  colleges  ?  At  Oxford 
the  parks  are  exactly  suited  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be 
enclosed,  laid  down  with  turf,  and  made  into  gymnasia,  which 
should  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  Skilful  per- 
sons should  be  in  attendance  to  teach  the  inexperienced ;  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  encourage  aU  the  youth  to  take  part 
in  manly  games  or  athletic  exercises.  We  would  have  nothing 
like  a  fixed  routine;  no  *  turning  of  play  into  task-work;'  but 
the  utmost  freedom  combined  with  the  utmost  encouragement. 
At  present  there  are  very  many  undergraduates  who,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  university  existence,  are  guilty  of 
no  greater  bodily  exertion  than  *  the  minuted  and  measured 
walk  along  the  Trumpington  or  Bicester  road.'f  And  the 
consequence  is  that  these  persons  grow  up  weak  in  mind  as  in 

•  Arist  Rbet.  I.  i. 
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body;  they  lack  vigour;  they  are  soft,  timid,  hesitatingy  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  stem  realities  of  life,  unapt  to  exercise  control 
over  the  minds  of  others. 

Had  we  in  this  country  the  wilds  of  Switzerland,  or  even  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  close  at  hand,  we  would  recommend  that 
resource  by  means  of  which  the  students  of  Bonn,  and  Marbuig, 
and  Heidelberg  acquire  their  manly  tone,  despite  of  the  non- 
existence among  them  of  hunting,  cricket,  boating,  or  other 
manly  sports.  Let  none  think  it  is  their  duelling  which  serves 
this  purpose.  Their  duelling  does  but  give  to  such  as  practise 
it  a  braggart  and  overbearing  air.  The  cause  is,  that  tney  are 
travellers.  Sallying  forth  in  bands,  i^ith  light  knapsacks  and 
lighter  purses,  they  start  from  their  beloved  academe  for  Tyrol 
or  for  Switzerland.  The  broad  Rhine  opens  to  them  a  path 
which  in  a  day  or  two  conducts  them  to  Constance,  or  Basle, 
or  SchafFhausen,  or  Bregenz.  At  once  they  are  among  the 
wildest  scenery.  Two  days  have  scarce  elapsed  since  they  left 
their  quiet  lodgings  in  the  Hauptstrasse  or  the  Bonngasse,  and 
now  ttiey  are  crossing  torrent  streams,  clambering  along  the 
face  of  precipices,  ex|noring  glaciers,  making  their  wa^  straight 
over  the  mountain  passes ;  scaring  the  marmot  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  the  chamois  at  his  morning  meal; — it  may  be 
seeking  to  ascend  some  '  virgin  '  peak,  or  to  cross  a  ridge 
where  there  is  no  path,  and  which  the  guides  do  not  know. 
You  see  them  with  their  gay  green  caps  and  flaunting  pipe- 
tassels  on  hill-side  and  mountain-side ;  often  trying  mad  freaks, 
rash  and  hazardous  experiments,  only  to  be  matched  by  the 
more  sober  daring  of  some  determined  Englishman.  At  each 
moment  their  safety  depends  on  their  self-possession,  their  cool- 
ness, their  prompt  and  ready  activity;  the  quick  eye,  the  firm 
foot,  the  steady  hand,  the  intrepid  heart, — ^atl  are  called  for,  aU 
are  exercised ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that,  despite  of  their 
lack  of  sports,  the  German  students  do  not  yield  even  to  the 
iliie  of  our  own  in  manliness.  It  were  rather  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  discipline  of  the  hunting-field  would  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  discipline  of  the  mountam-side. 

Would  indeed  that  this  mode  of  acquiring  a  manly  tone  were 
open  to  the  students  in  our  Universities !  So  far  as  it  is  open 
we  earnestly  recommend  them  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be  well  if 
walking  tours  of  North  Wales  and  tne  Highlands  were  more 
frequent :  they  need  not  involve  much  expense,  if  the  students 
would  wear  caps  and  shooting-jackets,  carry  knapsacks,  and 
conceal  their  character.  We  believe  that  even  with  a  view  to 
distinction  in  the  class-schools,  ten  pounds  were  often  better 
bestowed  in  this  way^  than  on  the  hire  of  a  private  tutor. 

Still  this  remedy  is  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  case.    There  is  90  Utile  danger  on  the  Welch  and 
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Scotch  hiUs.  And  there  are  many  who  cannot,  even  if  they 
would,  go  touring  to  them.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  gymnas- 
tics seem  to  us  capable  of  affording  at  least  a  partial  remedy. 
We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  repeating  our  advice  to  those 
in  power.  Let  them  signalize  their  rule  by  the  establishment  of 
Gymnasia. 


Art.  III. — Geschichie  des  Achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  und  des 
Neumehnten  his  zum  Sturz  desfranzdsischen  Kaiserreichs, 
Sfc,  {The  History  of  the  18/A  Century,  and  of  the  19th  till 
the  Fall  of  the  French  Empire.)  von  F.  C.  Schlosseb. 
B.  i.— V.     1836-44.     Heidelbei^. 

This  is  a  very  important  book :  M.  Schlosser  has  undertaken  to 
describe  the  century  whose  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race  is  greater,  at  this  moment,  than  that  of  any  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christianity  into  the  world ;  and 
he  has  Drought  to  his  task,  if  not  a  very  lively  fancy,  or  much 
power  of  generalisation,  at  aU  events,  the  sterling  qualities  of 
ffreat  good  faith,  great  candour,  extensive  knowledge,  and  in- 
defatigable industnr. 

M.  Schlosser's  place  as  a  writer  is  in  the  second  of  the  three 
classes  into  whicn  Hegel  has  divided  historians.  He.  is  not 
content,  with  Herodotus  and  Froissart,  merely  to  describe  his 
own  impressions  of  events  which  have  come  under  his  personal 
knowledge,  or  of  which  his  cotemporaries  may  have  informed 
him  from  their  experience ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  aim 
at  examining  the  age  before  him  by  the  laws  which  govern  the 
development  and  process  of  humanity,  and  so  assign  it  its  fit 
place  m  the  framewonc  of  universal  history.  Indeed,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  mention  any  writer  that  fully  came  up  to  the  re- 

auirements  of  this  last  class.  The  most  successful  attempts  of 
ie  kind  give  us,  it  is  true,  the  Philosophy  of  History,  but  phi- 
losophicsd  Histories  we  have  none.  Victor  Cousin's  Lectures 
on  Philosophy,  Hegel's  *  Philosophic  der  Geschichte,'  above  all, 
the  two  last  volumes  of  M.  Comte's  '  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive,'  are  invaluable  for  their  searching  and  rapid  analysis 
of  the  spirit  that  presided  over  each  successive  age ;  but  their 
views  have  still  to  be  embodied  in  the  concrete  form  that  alone 
can  constitute  a  perfect  history.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
however,  there  is  a  wide  field,  which  has  never  been  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  at  present.  Few  writers  of  our  day  fail 
to  perceive  in  how  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  a  maimer  the  life 
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of  a  nation  is  reproduced  by  a  mere  catalogue  of  laws  and 
battles.  Our  reviving  appreciation  of  the  feudal  ages  has  given 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  investigation  of  manners,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  costume,  which  seemed  to  the  authors  of  the  last 
century  as  uninviting  as  the  painted  cannon  and  canvass  bat- 
teries of  the  Chinese  would  be  to  an  European  officer.  M. 
Thierry's  *  History  of  tlie  Norman  Conouest '  combines  a 
degree  of  constitutional  learning  worthy  of  Mr.  Hallam,  with  a 

ficture  of  society  as  animat^  and  bustling  as  we  find  in 
vanhoe.  We  follow  the  early  wanderings  of  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes,  and  the  details  of  William's  rigorous  legislation, 
side  by  side  with  living  sketches  of  the  Northmen  *  giving  the 
reins  to  their  great  sea-horses,'  of  ancient  Saxon  houses,  retain- 
ing to  the  last  their  unconquerable  hate,  and  of  the  iron  chivaliy 
which  backed  the  Conqueror,  with  such  remorseless  ambition 
and  such  deliberate  courage.  M.  Michelet,  again,  is  only  too 
successful  in  his  collection  of  all  imaginable  facts  that  can  give 
reality  to  a  complete  and  interesting  scene.  The  resources  of 
a  consummate  artist  are  exhausted  in  arranging  scraps  of  local 
traditions,  fragments  of  old  ballads,  picturesque  toudies  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  memorable  examples  of  individual  courage  and 
tenderness.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  adds  breadth  and  promi- 
nence to  the  painting.  It  is  brilliant,  with  the  polish  of  an  ela- 
borate mosaic.  Everything  is  terse,  condensed,  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch.  But  the  style  of  an  'article'  is  earned 
througn  six  or  seven  volumes,  till,  weary  with  excess  of  light, 
we  turn  for  relief  to  inferior  and  less  assuming  works.  M. 
Schlosser  belongs  to  this  dass,  and,  to  all  appearance,  fully 
appreciates  what  gives  their  value  to  the  books  we  have 
mentioned;  but  his  execution  is  provokingly  deficient.  He 
sees  that  the  literature  of  an  age  is  the  best  exponent  of  its 
wants  and  aims ;  but  he  gives  his  observations  on  it  in  such  an 
undigested  form  that  the  work  of  an  historian,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  critic  or  an  antiquary,  has  yet  to  be  gone 
through. 

Neither  can  we  wholly  pass  over  the  excessive,  we  had 
almost  said  the  affected,  severity  of  some  of  M.  Schlosser's 
judgments.  It  strikes  us  (perhaps  naturally)  as  being  peculiariy 
the  case  when  he  speaks  of  our  own  coimtry.  We  can  forgive 
a  little  extra  bitterness  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Newcastles 
and  Sandwiches ;  but  surely  it  argues  a  very  cynical  moroseness 
to  see  only  a  renegade  patriot  in  the  second  Fitt,  with  his  lofly 
and  scornful  courage ;  or  a  seditious  aristocrat  in  Charles  Fox, 
in  spite  of  the  genuine  love  of  humanity  that  overflowed  from 
his  whole  heart.  M.  Schlosser  cares  even  to  revive  the  old 
slander  about  Burke's  pension,  and  can  only  explain  the  contrast 
between  his  conduct  during  the  American  and  Frradi  wars,  by 
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his  horror  of  a  reform  which  he  had  the  hypocrisy  to  patronize 
when  it  was  far  from  his  own  door.  Nor,  indeed,  do  other 
countries  iare  much  better  than  our  own.  Heaven  knows  that 
Madame  du  Barn's  Memoirs  giye  us  a  sufficiently  revolting 
picture  of  the  cabal  that  overset  the  Choiseul  ministry;  but, 
after  all,  the  change  was  not  so  merely  a  capricious  exercise  of 
fiivouritism  as  M.  Schlosser  would  have  us  imagine.  The  Due 
d'Ai^uillon  was  marked  out  as  the  fit  opponent  to  the  great 
Pariiamentary  minister,  by  his  previous  quarrels  with  the  Breton 
legislatures,  and  his  hereditaiy  headship  of  the  old  RicheUeu 
party.  Again,  we  are  convinced  that  the  subtle  and  scheming 
Kaunitz  is  rated  far  below  his  fit  level. 

But  these  are  errors  most  apparent  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  narrative,  and  though  the  book  is  nominally  a  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  derives  its  great  interest  from  the  ages 
that  preceded  it  It  gives  only  the  concluding  scene  of  a  great 
drama,  but  that  division  differs  firom  the  earlier  ones  chiefly  as  it 
exaggerates  the  same  tendencies  and  peculiarities  that  charac- 
terize them.  The  eighteenth  century  struck  the  last  blow  at  the 
Feudal  and  Catholic  systems,  and  perhaps  we  can  give  no  better 
assistance  towards  estimating  it,  than  by  devoting  a  short  space 
to  the  other  stages  of  the  transition. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  comparative  acquiescence  with  which 
the  barbarian  invasions  were  received  in  Eun^,  and  the  strong 
contrast  which  such  reigns  as  that  of  Theodoric  in  Italy  pre- 
sent to  the  blood  and  strife  that  obscures  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies. Guided  by  some  mind  of  vigour  and  intelligence,  the 
barbarians  settled  down  in  the  [dains  of  Lombardy  with  less 
opposition  than  the  Spanish  adventurers  met  with  afterwards  in 
South  America ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Italians  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  arts,  religion,  and  Uberal  civilization. 
The  leaders  were  content,  while  mey  governed  the  country,  to 
act  still  merely  as  generals  of  their  followers ;  they  never  assumed 
the  absolute  prerogatives  of  the  emperors,  nor  sought  to  destroy 
the  relations  of  mutual  d^ndenceand  equality  which  must  exist 
between  a  diieftain  and  his  voluntary  soldiers.  The  latter  pos- 
sessed the  soil,  and  were  entitled  to  attend  yeariy  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  mode 
of  government  was  only  compatible  with  a  Umited  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  social  state  that  keenly  appreciated  political  privi- 
leges. The  barbarous  settlers  were  plainly  unfitted  for  such 
trust,  and  in  a  short  time  we  see  that  Europe  was  actually  in 
danger  of  losing  the  advantages  which,  ultimately,  she  has 
reaped  from  these  invasions.  The  mass  of  Goths  and  Huns 
soon  yielded  to  the  enfeebling  and  corrupting  luxuries  that  had 
undermined  the  Roman  cluiracter.  Their  numbers  rapidly 
diminished.    Their  very  stature  became  dwarfed.    Their  pnnces 
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went  mad  with  the  intoxication  which  absolute  power  produces 
in  ignorant  and  savage  natures.  The  general  iniquity  was  never 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  most  depraved  civilization.  William 
of  Mahnesbury  does  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  tremendous  terrors 
of  the  Norman  invasion  to  God's  wrath  at  the  unexampled  sen- 
suality of  the  Saxon  court  and  nobles.  The  crimes  of  Witiza 
in  Spain,  of  Fredegunde  and  Brunehilda  in  France,  can  scarcely 
be  matched  out  of  Suetonius.  This  too  is  the  dreariest  period  in 
Church  history.  Scarcely  a  single  great  name  but  that  of  Bede 
marks  the  two  centuries  that  elapsed  between  Gregory  I.  and 
Charlemagne.  The  authority  of  tiie  Holy  See  was  unknown  to 
the  savage  tribes  that  were  waging  wars  of  extermination  with 
each  other  beyond  the  Alps.  The  clergy  were  trampled  under 
foot,  alternately  by  hordes  of  marauders  and  by  soldiers  and 
favourites  on  whom  the  local  sovereigns  had  conferred  the  epis- 
copal office.  But  Europe  was  saved  from  these  horrors  by  two 
^eat  blessings. — ^We  speak  of  the  Feudal  system,  and  the 
Medieeval  Church. 

The  disoi^nization  we  have  been  describing,  after  a  moment- 
ary check,  reached  its  greatest  height  in  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Exhausted  by  its  own 
throes  and  struggles,  yet  more  so  by  his  premature  centraliza- 
tion, the  whole  unwieldy  bulk  of  his  vast  dominions  lay  exposed 
and  prostrate  before  any  hardy  spoiler.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  first  divided  it  among  themselves.  The  Nor- 
mans ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  Huns 
and  Bulgarians  swept  over  Germany.  The  Saracens  burnt 
Marseilles.  The  imbecile  successors  of  the  great  emperor  sought 
a  refuge  in  monasteries  from  the  frightful  disasters  that  thickened 
round,  and  gave  no  sign  of  recollecting  the  kingly  character  but 
a  prohibition  to  the  nobles  to  fortify  their  castles.  But  the  stem 
valour  of  the  North  triumphed  over  everything,  and  when  once 
society  was  fairly  forced  back  upon  its  own  resources,  an  ap- 
proach at  least  was  made  to  tne  restoration  of  public  order. 
Wherever  the  personal  valour  of  a  chieftain  or  the  local  strength 
of  his  castle  held  out  a  hope  of  security,  a  small  society  clustemi 
round  him,  and  united  for  their  common  defence.  Each  such 
assemblage  became  an  independent  principality  in  itself.  Then 
justice  was  swift  and  terrible,  for  it  was  administered  hy  an  ir- 
responsible sovereign  constantly  on  the  spot.  Patriotism  was 
alert,  for  it  was  exerted  to  defend  the  cattle  and  the  cornfields 
of  the  soldiers  that  fought.  When  national  danger  was  suffi- 
ciently pressing  to  call  tor  a  sharp  and  brief  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  nation,  the  local  suzerains  were  followed  to  the 
field  by  bands  of  enthusiastic  retainers,  to  whom  the  very  name 
of  the  great  baron  that  ruled  at  Paris  or  Soissons  was  un- 
known. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  Feudal  system,  there  arose  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  most  effective  organization  that  ever  was  devised 
for  the  protection  of  human  thought,  and  the  gradual  formation 
of  popular  opinion.  The  great  means  for  secunng  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church,  to  which  Hildebrand  devot^  his  life,  were, 
the  abolition  of  royal  investiture,  the  establishment  of  the  Papal 
supremacy,  and  of  celibacy  among  the  clemy ;  and  all  these  di- 
rectly tended  to  spread  over  Europe  a  band  of  educated  men, 
quahfied  to  preach,  to  reprove,  to  purify ;  protecting  the  weak, 
appealing  from  the  right  of  the  strongest  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy,  unencumbered  with  any  ties  that  linked  them 
to  the  brutal  and  licentious  society  around  them,  secured  from 
degenerating  like  former  priesthoods  into  an  hereditary  caste, 
and  strong  enough  by  Uieir  corporate  position  to  defy  the  vio- 
lence of  individud  tyrants.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  mediaeval 
Church  preserved  literature  to  Europe,  that  from  her  schools  went 
forth  the  subtlest  and  most  daring  minds  of  their  age,  even  those 
who  turned  their  arms  against  herself.  What  the  clergy  and 
the  monasteries  were  to  each  nation,  the  Papacy  was  to  Europe ; 
a  supreme  court  representing  all  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
its  age,  whose  punishments  were  powerless  without  the  sanction 
of  that  pubhc  opinion  which  they  assisted  to  create  by  the  very 
act  of  invoking  its  decision. 

These  were  me  two  institutions  which  under  Providence  carried 
Europe  safely  through  the  gloomiest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their  influence  in  generating 
the  healthiest  and  freshest  elements  of  the  European  character. 
But  though  every  age  is  prone  to  select  some  penod  (always  the 
antithesis  to  the  evflis  of  its  own  day)  as  furnishing  the  ideal  of 
perfect  government,  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  admiration  so 
unreasonable  as  that  which  seriously  regrets  the  decline  of  the 
Catholic  and  Feudal  systems.  For  it  is  their  great  glory  to 
have  arisen  in  a  very  miserable  period,  which  they  served 
thoroughly  to  remedy,  and  which  utilized  many  provisions  that 
were  in  themselves  awkward  and  obstructive.  Its  transitory 
nature  was  written  upon  every  feature  of  the  feudal  system. 
It  remedied  a  great  disorder  by  substituting  innumerable  local 
governments  for  any  central  authority.  Martial  law  soon  did 
its  work.  Order  was  universally  restored:  but  society  had 
saved  itself  only  by  postponing  for  centuries  all  the  hopes  of  im- 

Srovement,  all  the  united  action,  all  the  complex  and  multiform 
evelopment  that  distinguishes  civilized  and  Christian  nations. 
From  the  time  that  feudalism  was  once  supreme,  it  became  a 
maiiifest  incumbrance.  The  history  of  its  wane  is  that  of 
society's  advance,  till  it  received  its  last  blow  from  the  great 
princes  and  ministers  that  eminently  characterize  the  eighteenth 
century.    The  early  and  rapid  decay  of  the  feudal  spirit  may  be 
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estimated  by  the  contrast  between  the  exulting  train  of  knights 
and  monarchs  that  crowded  to  the  first  crusades,  and  the 
wretched  disappearance  of  the  last  as  it  wasted  itself  in  the  sands 
of  Tunis.  In  France,  the  moral  school  of  Europe,  every  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  element  combined  against  it  with  the  fataUty 
that  waits  on  a  doomed  institution.  The  unscnipulousness  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  sensitive  morality  of  St  Louis,  the  avarice 
of  Pnilip  the  Beautiful,  the  licence  of  the  barons  under  John, 
their  weakness  under  Louis  XL,  all  turn  to  its  prejudice.  The 
decaying  institutions  made  several  efforts  to  arrest  the  march  of 
centralization.  Philip  the  Beautiful  expired  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  organization  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  results  he 
had  attained,  the  system  of  appanages  under  the  Valois  princes 
threw  France  back  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  great  Huguenot* 
nobility  of  the  west  and  north  seemed  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  again  dismembering  the  kingdom ;  in  England,  the  House  of 
Lancaster  threw  all  its  weight  into  the  feudal  scale ;  but  it  was 
useless  to  strue^le  in  a  desperate  cause.  Every  sovereign,  what- 
ever had  been  his  antecedents,  was  forced  into  the  same  conduct. 
Philip  the  idol  of  the  lawyers,  Charles  the  idol  of  the  nobles,  the 
Catholic  Catherine  di  Medici,  the  Protestant  Henri  de  Boorixm, 
all  found  their  only  pohcv  in  crushing  the  great  feudatories,  in 
consolidating  the  monarchy,  in  breaking  down  the  corporations 
which  the  middle  age  had  erected  for  protection  against  public 
anarchy.  The  Religious  Orders  had  embodied  the  very  concen- 
tration of  the  feudal  spirit.  Their  members  were  bound  by 
solemn  vows  to  the  perpetual  warfare  of  defence,  which  was 
forced  on  the  great  barons  by  the  pressure  of  national  peril  only 
at  intervals.  The  occupation  of  the  Templars  was  gone  as  soon 
as  France  became  a  lungdom,  but  special  circumstances  pro- 
tected the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  the  Hospitallers  in  Malta, 
the  Knights  of  St  Ja^o  in  Spain.  Tliey  dwelt  on  the  very  skirts 
of  European  civilization,  where  the  East  was  threatened  by  the 
Sclavonic  races,  and  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Sara- 
cens, long  after  the  rest  of  Europe  reposed  in  the  peaoeful 
occupation  of  its  present  inhabitants.  These  orders  were  accord- 
ingly tolerated  long  after  the  presence  of  their  brethren  had  be- 
come insupportable  elsewhere;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king 
who  drove  the  Moors  from  their  last  stron^old  in  Grenada,  was 
the  first  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the  grand^masterships  of  St. 
Jago  and  Alcantara,  and  so  to  absorb  their  dangerous  and  incon- 
venient authority  in  his  own  hands. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  unity  was  that  venerable  coiporation 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  i«- 

*  See  a  veiy  curioiu  icbeme  of  the  Huguenot  pavty,  for  dindiitf  F^aaoe  ioto 
eight  electorates,  with  the  Elector  Palatine  at  their  head.  (SyU/s  Memoin, 
Vol.  3,  J  * 
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claiming  against  the  lust  of  domination  in  the  Franconian  em- 
perors, representing  the  intellectual  element  in  Europe,  and 
summoning  tyrants  and  traitors  to  the  bar  of  public  reprobation. 
For  a  time,  when  the  dissolving  fragments  of  society  eveiywhere 
crystallized  into  centres  of  local  jurisdiction,  and  every  kingdom 
was  split  up  into  a  hundred  independent  departments,  the  great 
spiritual  jurisdiction  that  extended  over  Europe  had  been 
actually  the  only  bond  of  union.  Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  Normans  and  Saracens  might  not  have  trans- 
planted their  barbarous  worship  into  the  most  exposed  territo- 
ries, how  much  of  Hungary  and  Italy  might  not  have  shared  the 
fate  of  those  debateable  provinces  of  Spain  that  actually  received 
so  strong  a  tinge  of  Eastern  manner  and  religion,  nni  when 
the  process  of  centralization  had  once  begun,  and  seven  or  eight 
great  kingdoms  had  replaced  the  multitude  of  petty  principali- 
ties, the  existence  of  this  foreign  jurisdiction  was  a  manifest 
anomaly,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  exertion  of  those  united  ener- 
gies by  which  the  perfect  destinies  of  each  nation  were  eventually 
to  be  worked  out.  Her  vocation  too  was  gone.  From  her  birth 
the  Church  had  drawn  to  herself  all  the  sap  and  promise  of  the 
most  vigorous  European  minds.  The  green  youth  of  Christian 
literature  had  dispelled  with  the  semblance  of  life  even 
the  palsy  in  which  Italy  had  been  bound,  and  had  recruited 
for  a  moment  the  fading  splendours  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 
But,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Proven5al  civilization,  the  Church 
had  begun  to  dread  any  continued  process,  to  proscribe  with  the 
faggot  and  die  knife  the  ablest  heralds  of  reviving  science,  and 
from  that  hour  province  after  province  of  the  human  mind  was 
rent  from  her  dominion.  She  was  left  stripped  of  her  popular 
strength  and  influence,  among  temporal  powers  without  their 
means  of  physical  defence,  and  soon  to  fall  when  their  assist- 
ance was  withdrawn.  The  Papacy  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  it  received  from  the  same  king  that  crushed  the  Templars. 
From  the  day  that  the  Holy  See  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  sank  to  be  the  police  minister  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  descent  was  rapid  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Papacy, — when  we  see  her  protesting  against  no  sinele  public 
crime,  protecting  no  single  oppressed  class,  limiting  all  her  efforts 
to  maintain  herself  by  the  systematic  discouragement  of  intellect, 
and  ly  the  arms  of  heretical  sovereigns,  in  the  possession  of  a 
small  Italian  province.  The  monstrous  profligacies  of  the  French 
Papacy  forced  all  earnest  men  to  join  in  the  war  waged  against 
it  by  tiie  temporal  sovereigns.  None  longed  so  deeply  for  the 
present  chastisement  of  the  Church  as  those  who  were  proudest 
of  her  former  glories.  Perhaps  there  never  breathed  a  mind  so 
bathed  and  steeped  in  the  fountains  of  the  middle  ages  as  that  of 
Danle,  and  yet  he  was  the  author  of  the  De  Monarehi^y  which 
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placed  the  only  hopes  of  Christendom  in  the  absorption  of  all 
power  by  the  secular  authorities.  Then  came  the  great  schism. 
The  scandal  of  two,  and  at  last  three  rival  Popes,  cursing 
and  excommunicating  each  other  was  paraded  before  Europe. 
The  centre  of  Christian  unity  had  become  a  bye-word  for  the 
most  fanatical  and  licentious  anarchy.  A  little  while,  and  calm 
was  restored.  The  sixteenth  century,  says  Quinet,  opened  with 
pomp  and  triumph.  The  Church  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raffaelle,  and  Leo,  seemed  robing  herself  for  a  long-expected 
jubilee.  It  reminds  us  of  the  delusive  hectic  that  gilded  the  last 
days  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  when  the  swords  of  Rocham- 
beau  and  Lafayette  were  repairing  the  old  French  glories  that 
had  drooped  at  Minden  and  Rosbach.  But  the  torrent  had 
only  smoothed  itself  for  its  fall.  Again  a  little  while,  and  sud- 
denly the  passions  of  the  people,  tlie  fisdth  of  divines,  the  rapa- 
city of  kings,  the  policy  ot  statesmen,  were  united  in  one  cause, 
and  down  went  the  whole  Papal  system  all  over  Europe  for 
ever. 

It  went  down  all  over  Europe.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Continent,  indeed,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  each  retained  the 
faith  and  rites  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  their  respective  races; 
the  one  was  austere,  intellectual,  independent,  abstract;  the 
other,  concrete,  submissive,  sensuous,  addicted  to  a  stately  cere- 
monial and  the  religion  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  But  the  change 
in  the  south  was  scarcely  less  than  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  nortli  of  Europe.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Papacy,  as  a 
governing,  regulating  power,  was  swept  away  utterly.  The  efforts 
of  the  most  zealous  Catholics  were  directed  to  check  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope,  that  is,  to  effect  the  same  absorption  of  au- 
thority in  secular  hands  that  has  been  made  the  reproach  of 
Protestant  sovereigns.  In  the  Order  of  Jesus,  the  Papacy  threw 
out  its  last  and  most  vigorous  effort  to  reassert  its  former 
position ;  the  direct  aim  of  that  celebrated  society  was  to  force 
the  world  back  to  the  state  of  things  when  the  Papacy  was  the 
only  connecting  link  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  may 
have  succeeded  in  the  conversion  of  a  given  number  of  heretics, 
in  repairing  losses  in  the  Old  World  by  conquests  in  the  New, 
but  it  wholly  &iled  for  the  task  which  tiie  r^ular  clergy 
effected  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  which  the  mendicant  friars 
partially  succeeded  in  the  thirteenth,  the  task  of  holding  all 
Europe  in  check  by  a  standing  army,  responsible  to  no  au- 
thority but  the  central  one  at  Rome.  The  Order  set  about  its 
task  of  disoi^anizin^,  disuniting  the  populations  that  had  b^un 
to  coalesce  into  national  unities.  Here  and  there,  as  in  Poland, 
it  succeeded  in  planting  the  seeds  of  irreparable  mischief,  but 
in  general,  sovereigns,  people,  the  very  bishops  rose  up  with 
one  accord  to  put  down  the  common  foe.    *  Siamo  Ven^ziami, 
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poi  ChristianV  was  heard  at  Venice,  and  the  republic  at  once 
classed  the  Jesuits  with  the  Jews  in  a  kind  of  provisional 
toleration.  France  established  the  Grallican  liberties.  Even 
Austria  gained  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  her  prelates.  Every 
people  tnat  assumed  a  national  character  asserted  independ- 
ence. Every  change  contributed  to  strengthen  the  secular 
power. 

In  different  countries  this  secular  power  fell  into  various 
hands,  but  everywhere  it  concentrated  itself  in  the  branch  of 
society  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  day,  and  most 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  nation.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  France,  this  period  was  marked  by  a 
great  increase  of  the  monarchical  power.  The  tendency  was 
encouraged  by  a  succession  of  singularly  able  sovereigns,  and 
by  the  genius  for  social  equality  whicn  from  an  early  age 
showed  itself  in  the  Celtic  character,  and  which  is  far  less  chafed 
in  a  state  of  uniform  servitude  than  in  one  of  strongly-marked 
social  distinctions.  In  England,  the  early  appearance  of  a 
trading*  and  mercantile  spirit  in  the  ruling  class,  still  more 
the  existence  of  the  Saxon  nobles  as  a  link  between  the  barons 
and  the  people,  perhaps  even  the  peculiarly  doctrinaire  cha- 
racter of  Protestantism,  so  adapted  for  an  educated  and  in- 
tellectual minority,  had  practically  transformed  the  monarchy 
into  an  aristocratic  republic.  In  neither  country,  taking  them 
as  representing  the  two  divisions  of  Europe,  had  the  victory 
been  won  without  a  long  and  painful  struggle.  Sometimes, 
as  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kmgs  in  England,  or  afler  the 
battle  of  Ivry  in  France,  it  seemed  as  if  the  destiny  of  the  two 
nations  was  about  to  be  reversed.  Sometimes,  as  when  Pierre 
Marcel  seized  for  a  moment  the  position  held  four  centuries 
later  by  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  or 
in  the  cases  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Cromwell,  the  democracy  appear 
prematurely  and  unsuccessfully  on  the  scene;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  anstocracy  in  one  country  and  the  monarchy  in  the 
other,  were  fixed  in  undisturbed  supremacy,  that  either  nation 
freely  put  forth  its  strength.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  balance 
was  so  completely  on  the  English  side  as  we  commonly  believe. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  France  submitted  contentedly  to 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  that  she  was  as  proud  of  the  glittering 
court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  as  we  were  of  our  king-defying  Russells 
and  Sydneys,  and  of  the  great  struggle  that  was  consummated 
at  the  Revolution.  If  each  nation  is  in  truth  ultimately  tending 
to  a  state  of  pure  democracy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English 
model  familiarizes  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the  business  ot 

*  See  Michelei,  Histoire  de  FVanoe»  iii.  294»  for  the  strong  impulie  that  tuiiported 
Edward  III.  in  the  war  with  France,  and  in  his  alliance  with  Flanden,  wiuch  was 
then  the  great  market  for  English  wool. 
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government,  and  admits  of  easier  and  more  gradual  extension ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  arm  of  the  monarchy  stretched 
uniformly  over  all,  prevented  much  tyranny  of  rank  over  rank, 
checked  the  growth  of  much  social  bitterness,  and  ensured  for 
freedom  a  less  irregular  and  anomalous  development  When  once 
we  notice  this  single  difference  in  the  depository  of  power,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  complete  analog  between  the  career  of 
the  two  countries.  In  both,  the  mhng  branch  crushed  the 
Church,  when  she  might  have  beai  formidable,  and  gilded  her 
chains  as  soon  as  she  consented  to  wear  them.  So  that  the 
bishops  voted  with  the  government  in  the  House  of  Loi^fis,  ^ere 
was  no  honour  too  great  to  be  paid  to  them  at  court.  The 
French  prelates  might  be  prime  ministers  of  the  kingdom,  but 
then  they  must  purchase  their  promotion  by  winking  at  the 
caprices  and  passions  of  the  crown.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
neither  power  acted  by  itself;  that  each  drew  tlieir  real  agents 
from  the  great  popular  class  that  was  silently  educating  itsdf  to 
supersede  them.  The  two  ministers  of  the  eighteentti  century 
that  governed  England  with  the  most  absolute  authority,  Robert 
Walpole  and  WilUam  Pitt,  sprang  neither  from  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Conquest,  nor  from  the  second  aristocracy  of  the 
Reformation,  but  from  the  rank  of  private  country  gentlemen. 
On  the  Continent,  the  contrast  was  still  more  striking.  Mazarin 
was  educated  for  the  provincial  bar.  Dubois  was  the  son  of  a 
chemist.  Alberoni,  that  of  a  gardener.  Ripperda  had  been  a 
subaltern  in  the  Dutch  army.     Stniensee  was  an  apothecary. 

But  allowing  that  the  fundamental  difference  between  these 
two  systems  has  often  been  misconceived,  and  that  political  free- 
dom has  not  been  exclusively  an  English  heirloom,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  great  war  into  which  the  Revolution  of  '88 
plunged  us  was  a  war  of  the  movement  and  of  the  reforming 
spirit  against  Conservatism.  It  was  not  a  war  against  monar- 
chy, but  against  a  monarchy  that  doubted  of  its  own  mission, 
and  strove  to  maintain  itself  on  the  foundation  of  the  ruins  of  the 
very  system  it  had  overthrown,  and  by  whose  destruction  it  had 
existed.  We  have  all  along  looked  at  the  movement  that  under- 
mined feudalism  and  the  medissval  system,  not  with  the  eyes  of 
the  encyclopedists,  as  an  avatar  of  happiness  on  earth ;  nor  yet 
with  those  of  their  opponents,  as  the  period  when  Satan  was  to 
be  let  loose  for  a  season ;  but  simply  as  a  necessarv  step  in  the 
progress  that  was  to  lead  humanity  to  a  more  complex  and  satis- 
fying perfection.  Each  blow  that  was  struck  led  mankind  onward, 
and  the  great  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent  were  as  service- 
able for  our  ultimate  emancipation  as  the  parliamentary  system  of 
modem  England.  The  French  monarchy,  as  formed  by  Sully, 
Richelieu,  and  Mazarin — the  Prussian  monarchy  of  Frederic  II. 
— ^the  Russian  despotism  of  the  Czar  Peter,  were  all  as  distinct- 
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ively  and  essentially  progressive  as  the  strifes  of  our  own  turbu- 
lent and  noisy  constitution.     They  all  humbled  the  powers  -by 
whom  Europe  had  waxed  great  and  strong  through  the  convul- 
sions of  the  middle  age :  they  all  opposed  a  gallant  front  to  the 
foreigner,  and  called  out  all  the  ability  and  genius  that  there  was 
at  home.     But  when  either  of  these  forms  of  government  became 
itself  conservative,  when  it  strove  to  arrest  the  European  pro- 
gress at  the  point  it  had  just  reached,  when  it  laboured  nopelessly 
and  vainly,  not  indeed  to  re-create  the  feudal  system  with  its 
beautiiul  irregularities  and  *  brave  neglects,'  but  in  the  true  parve- 
nu spirit  to  keep  the  advantages  it  had  won,  and  to  hinder  the 
world  from  seeking  more,*— then  there  was  a  wide  gulf  opened 
between  the  governments  that  were  true  to  their  own  principles 
and  those  that  belied  it;  and  these  are  the  two  parties  to  the 
struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So  Louis  XIV.,  drunk  with 
too  much  power,  and  the  slave  of  his  own  inordinate  and  blinding 
selfishness,  threw  himself,  in  his  later  years,  into  the  side  of  the 
reaction,^-he,  the  monarch  who  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  the  Vendean  noblesse,  and  risked  his  crown  to  defend  the  Gal- 
lican  liberties ; — till  we  see  him  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
kindling  at  the  bidding  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  the  last  reli- 
gious war  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  actually  leaving 
it  a  problem  at  his  death,  whether  those  very  Gallican  liberties 
had  been  maintained  or  not*.     Nor  are  instances  of  such  incon- 
sistency at  all  rare.   So  the  great  Frederic,  the  very  incarnation  of 
an  incredulous,  reforming  monarch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
hero  of  the  universal  German  race,  died  encouraging  the  narrow 
Bavarian  nationality,  supporting  the  superannuated  constitution 
of  the  empire,  and  introducing  Russian  diplomatists  to  guaran- 
tee the  peace  of  Teschen.     So,  too,  tlie  English  aristocracy  which 
had  humbled  Louis  XIV.,  and  carried  Frederic  through  the  seven 
years'  war,  turned,  at  the  bidding  of  George  III.,  to  support  the 
conservative  principle  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  to  find  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  war  of  the  American  Re- 
volution r     The  division  goes  throughout  the  century,  and  the 
falseness  of  the  conservative  position  is  constantly  remarkable. 
Not  once  were  the  party  of  tne  reaction  seriously  in  earnest  to 
bring  society  back  to  the  normal  state  of  feudalism  as  it  existed  in 
the  uirteenth  century.     Even  Laud  shrank  from  that  papal  supre- 
macy which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  corresponding  and 
cotemporary  civilization.     Even  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  dotage,  kept 
the  disaffected  nobility  in  a  subjection  as  stern  as  that  with 
which  Richelieu  had  crushed  them.     Who  was  more  thoroughly 

*  There  is  a  very  interesting  and  compendious  resum^  of  the  controversy  on  this 
point  in  the  Introduction  to  M.  Dupin's  dfaniUi  du  Droit  Publiqw  EcdesiasHque 
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penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  his  day  than  Bolingbroke,  when 
devoting  his  whole  soul  to  arrest  the  development  of  our 
aristocratic  government?  Who  was  more  bitter  in  his  scorn 
of  the  ^  ages  of  faith '  than  Hume  when  vindicating  the  piety  of 
Charles  I.  ?  The  very  Jesuits,  sworn  apostles  of  the  reaction  as 
they  were,  did  homage  at  every  step  to  the  civilization  from 
whose  atmosphere  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape.  Strug- 
gle as  they  might,  they  could  not  shake  themselves  free  from 
the  bonds  laid  upon  them  by  the  manners  and  tone  of  thought 
around  them.  Their  predecessors,  the  Dominicans,  had  preached 
their  terrible  faith  in  gloomy,  fierce,  uncompromising  fanaticism; 
but  the  Jesuit,  mixing  with  the  world,  humouring  society,  trust- 
ing mainly  to  formal  and  mechanical  resources,  was  himself  a 
complete  exponent  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  its  faults.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  much  that  is  unsightly  and  repulsive  on  that  side,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  the 
movement :  for  it  only  was  progressive,  it  only  was  consistent, 
and  unhampered  by  flings  hostile  to  and  subversive  of  the 
work  it  had  in  hand.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
the  medisBval  system,  and  its  very  defenders  helped  to  destroy 
it  by  the  arms  with  which  they  laboured  to  stay  any  farther  ad- 
vance. 

We  have  said  that  this  line  of  demarcation  is  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  various  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now 
that  we  are  fairly  entered  upon  the  period  which  M.  Schlosser's 
history  embraces,  it  is  curious  to  run  through  them  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  it,  and  of  noticing  at  the  same  time  the 
modifications  which  it  receives  from  national  circumstances 
of  temporary  interest.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
we  have  the  liberal  governments  of  England  and  Holland 
opposed  to  the  conservative  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Spain. 
It  is  strange  to  find  Austria  on  the  side  of  progress,  but  that 
anomaly  was  a  relic  of  her  old  opposition  to  France,  which 
dated  back  from  the  days  in  whicn  she  headed  the  Catholic 

Etrty  in  Europe  against  the  great  Protestant  league  of  France, 
oUand,  Sweden,  and  the  German  princes.  Then  a  change 
took  place,  and  from  no  personal  qualifications,  but  from  a 
simple  opposition  to  the  government  that  had  been  just  dis- 
solved, we  find  France  under  the  Regency  brought  ink)  the 
English  alliance,  with  the  applause  of  all  that  had  suffered  from 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  D'Huxelles  shed 
tears  at  the  council  board  as  he  signed  the  treaty  which  united 
France  and  England  against  the  grandson  of  his  old  master. 
The  discontents  of  the  Due— or  rather  of  the  Duchesse — de 
Maine,  the  old  jealousy  of  the  aentilhommei  against  the  dukes 
and  peers,  the  ambition  of  Alberohi,  all  came  to  a  head  in 
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Cellamar's  conspiracy,  and  were  on  the  point  of  placing  Spain 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  Catholic  confederacy,  supported  by 
Austria,  ever  true  to  her  anti-French  policy,  and  patronizing 
the  £nglish  Stuarts  as  the  badge  of  their  principles.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession.  The  part  taken  by 
Louis  XV.  was  of  course  determined  by  his  marriage  with 
Maria  Leckzinski,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Stanislaus  was 
the  candidate  favoured  by  the  Holy  See.  The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  was  a  mere  scramble  for  the  spoliation  of 
Maria  Theresa,  from  which  England,  alone  of  all  European 
powers,  honourably  held  aloof.  It  was  the  only  war  of  the 
century  in  which  no  public  interest  is  discernible,  but  the 
war  of  the  Seven  Years  was  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  demands  a  much  more  careful  and  prolonged  attention; — 
we  shall  try  to  give  what  appears  to  us  the  true  theory  of  its 
politics. 

In  the  midst  of  such  princes  as  Augustus  of  Saxony  and 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia  had  shovra 
himself  eminently  fitted  to  consolidate  a  rising  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  rise  from  M.  Schlosser's  pages  without  a  deep 
respect  for  the  only  sovereign  of  his  day  who  had  any  regard 
for  the  household  virtues  of  temperance  and  good  faith,  who 
had  no  mistresses  or  favourites  to  provide  for — who,  in  spite  of 
caprices  so  strange  that  they  often  assumed  the  look  of  partial 
insanity,  apparently  felt  some  anxiety  to  do  his  duty  and  act 
honestly  by  his  people.  He  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  Great 
Frederic,  a  kingdom  of  small  extent,  of  no  fame  for  court 
pageantries  or  flourishing  literature,  but  one  that  was  all  bone 
and  muscle,  with  nothing  to  cramp  the  play  of  its  full  activity. 
While  his  rivals  were  struggling  with  a  load  of  debt,  which  they 
swelled  by  the  silliest  extravagance,  Frederic's  finances  were  in 
good  order.  His  treasury  contained  a  large  supply  of  ready 
money.  An  organized  system  of  recruiting  was  in  full  operation. 
On  a  population  of  barely  3,000,000,  an  army  of  80,000  was 
kept  constantly  on  foot.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  idle  neigh- 
bours would  find  an  unquiet  rival  in  the  young  King  of  Prussia. 
The  seizure  of  Silesia — the  very  first  act  of  his  reign — showed 
his  arbitraiy  and  impetuous  temper ;  and  now  that  personal 
antipathies  aggravated  the  dislike  felt  to  the  reformer  and  phi- 
losopher, the  opposition  to  Frederic  spread  wider  and  wider, 
till  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  grand  Catliolic  league  against  the 
royal  heretic  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  easy  to  ascribe  the 
whole  change  in  the  Austrian  policy  to  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
flattery  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  idea  which  alone  explains  the  coalition  against  Frederic 
was — looking  at  the  age  and  its  requirements — we  may  almost 
say,  the  strife  of  the  powers  of  evil  against  the  cause  of  to- 
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leration  and  reform.  The  contending  parties  afford  a  perfect 
epitome  of  the  great  controversy  that  s^tated  the  century.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  all  the  names  which  history  or  association 
sanctifies,  the  stately  figures  of  the  great  feudal  and  religions 

E}tentateSy — ^the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  the  most 
hristian  King  of  France,  the  Catholic  successors  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  all  were  presided  over  by  the  Holy  Father, 
who  appeared  as  the  key-stone  to  compact  the  gorgeous  fabric. 
On  the  other  side,  we  nave  the  most  uninviting  contrast  im- 
aginable,— a  prince,  the  creation  of  yesterday,  scoffing  and 
tnumphing  in  the  desolation  of  all  venerable  prejudices  and 
ancient  modes  of  thought,  rich  in  nothing  which  can  di^fy 
or  fascinate,  except  in  unflagging  energy,  soaring  ambitiou, 
and  untameable  pride.  But  again  and  again  we  repeat,  there 
should  be  no  room  for  error  in  our  estimate  of  the  two  sides. 
The  spirit  had  passed  away  from  the  forms  that  dazzle  us  in 
the  Catholic  camp,  and  which  now  existed  only  to  falsify  and 
travesty,  and  additionally  to  degrade  the  truths  they  pretended 
to  embody.  And  it  is  mere  childishness  to  doubt  that  Frederic, 
tyrant,  infidel,  profligate,  as  he  was,  was  still  the  champion 
of  improvement  and  light;  the  pioneer  in  the  great  fight 
that  was  to  shake  despotism  and  superstition,  and  with  them 
the  vices  which  they  fostered,  to  the  ground;  that  his  cause 
was  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  therefore  most  em- 
phatically the  cause  of  God.  The  English  nation  had, 
after  their  fashion,  a  fair  perception  of  the  (mestion  at  issue; 
and  in  the  universal  enthusiasm  for  the  ^Frotestant  hero,' 
we  can  trace  a  half  unconscious  preference  for  the  vehement 
liberalism  of  Frederic  and  Voltaire  to  the  effete  regime  of 
tlie  elder  monarchies.  Pitt,  with  his  oblivion  of  all  party 
struggles  in  his  love  and  pride  for  England,  his  impetuous 
energy  of  action,  his  intense  scorn  of  the  imbecility  that  slum- 
bered at  Versailles  and  Madrid,  was  the  fit  exponent  of  this 
feeling,  and  George  III.  its  fit  antagonist.  That  monarch  has 
been  abundantly  condemned  for  his  obstinate  persever&ce  in  the 
American  war,  and  his  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  profound  incapacity  for  taking  the  flood- 
tide  of  affairs,  and  appreciating  the  genius  of  a  free  nation,  who 
has  not  carefully  studied  his  conduct  from  his  accession  to  the 
peace  of  Paris.  In  the  mean  time,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Catholic  league  bad  failed.  In  spite  of  the  Pope  and  Marshal 
Daun's  consecrated  dove,  Fredenc  kept  his  undiminished  fron- 
tier. The  French  armies  were  mismanaged  and  defeated.  It 
was  even  said  that  they  fought  with  less  than  their  usual  spirit 
for  an  unpopular  court,  and  in  an  unwelcome  cause.  In  truth, 
there  were  two  governments  then  sitting  in  France,  both  regu- 
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lating  the  conduct  of  the  armies,  though  with  very  different 
success.  The  one,  at  Versailles,  sent  condolences  on  their  defeats 
to  Richelieu  and  Soubise,  and  exchanged  compliments  with 
Maria  Theresa.  The  other,  in  Paris,  at  the  supper  tables  of 
D'Holbach,  at  the  soirees  of  Madame  du  Defiant  and  Made* 
moiselle  de  TEspinasse,  sympathized  with  Frederic,  prayed  for 
his  triumph,  quizzed  the  sluggish  mismanagement  at  nome,  and 
spread  mistrust  and  discouragement  among  the  troops. 

Von  Ranke  has  remarked  of  this  memorable  war,  that  its 
^eatest  effects  were  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  vanquished.  As 
m  our  own  day,  the  French  armies  have  gone  forth,  led  by  a 
dream  of  glory,  or  by  the  vain  ambition  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, and  yet  have  left  behind  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 
and  the  Vistula,  the  plentiful  seeds  of  liberal  institutions ;  so  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  diplomatists  had 
learnt  valuable  lessons  of  good  government  from  their  enemy. 
Here  new  horizons  open  out  all  around  us.  There  appears  in 
every  European  state  a  school  of  great  ministers,  trained  in  the 
doctrines  of  Montesquieu,  Filangieri  and  Beccaria,  bent  on 
rooting  out  only  too  hastily  the  obsolete  institutions  that  Num- 
bered the  political  soil,  and  carrying  out  in  their  respective 
countries  the  example  already  set  by  Pombays  colosssu  and 
domineering  energy.  At  one  and  the  same  time  we  see 
Kaunitz,  in  Austria;  Tanucci,  in  Naples;  the  Archduke  Leo- 

Sold,  in  Tuscany;  Sauilaci,  Grimaldi,  and  Aranda,  in  Spain; 
truensee,  in  Denmark;  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  Russia;  even 
Rome  was  governed  by  Ganganelli.  We  had  hoped  to  say 
something  of  these,  especially  of  Choiseul,  the  greatest  of  them 
all ;  the  true  French  statesman,  whose  capacity  for  afiairs  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  reform  was  only  controlled  and  kept 
in  check  by  his  profound  hostility  to  England;  whose  admirable 
diplomacy  stretched  itself  like  a  net  over  all  Europe ;  whose 
fame  followed  closely  on  his  fall,  when  his  retreat  at  Chante- 
loupe  attracted  a  more  brilliant  crowd  than  had  paid  homage 
to  his  power  at  Versailles,  and  whose  Austrian  policy  bore  its 
late  fruits  in  the  deadly  blows  which  his  successor  Vergennes 
was  permitted  for  a  season  to  deal  on  England  during  the  Ame- 
rican Rebellion. 

We  had  hoped  to  speak  of  all  this,  and  even  then  we  should 
have  traced  in  the  merest  outline  only  the  outward  political 
movement  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
hope  at  some  future  period  to  say  a  few  words  also  on  the  bril- 
liant, heartless,  superficial  literature  of  the  epoch ;  a  literature 
of  which  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  the  fit  Epic,  and  Voltaire  the 
fit  Prophet.  We  might  then  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
obvious  tendencies  which  conducted  the  European  mind  from 
the  Christian  tone  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  essentially  heathen 
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one  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  latter  had  at  last  full  scope 
to  deyelope  itself  practically.  Its  failure  was  of  course  as  si^al 
as  its  hold  upon  the  human  heart  was  weak ;  and  the  first  bitter 
protest  against  its  hollowness,  burst  upon  thje  world  in  an 
agonized  scream  from  the  crushed  spirit  of  Rousseau.  But  we 
have  far  exceeded  the  limits  we  at  first  proposed  to  ourselves, 
and  can  only  hope  to  resume  these  questions  at  a  future 
opportunity. 


Art.  IV. — Orion :  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.    By  R.  H. 
HoRNE.     Sixth  Edition.     1843. 

This  poem,  we  believe,  has  never  as  yet  been  reviewed.  It  may 
indeed  very  possibly  have  been  noticed  in  daily  or  weekly  jour- 
nals ;  but  no  Review,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ^oes,  has  ap- 
1)roached  it.  The  fact  is  in  some  sort  a  sign  of  the  times.  Index- 
ike,  it  points  to  the  present  state  of  our  periodical  literature.  It 
forms  one  proof  among  many  that  the  modern  phenomenon  of 
review  dictatorship,  instead  of  exercising  a  real  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  cause  of  intellectual  advancement,  is  tending  to 
produce  on  the  one  hand  a  fatal  facility  of  writing, — on  the  other 
an  eaually  fatal  facility  of  reading  anything  ratner  than  a  wise 
and  tnoughtful  essay,  seasoned  by  no  controversial  acrimony  or 
personal  sarcasm,  and  resting  its  claims  to  attention  solely  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merit.  The  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies  of  the  day 
afford  but  few  examples  of  deep  philosophical  criticism.  Some 
symptoms  of  patient  investigation  appear  occasionally  in  discus- 
sions of  tlieology ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  out  of  the  vast 
number  who  venture  on  the  subject  none  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing beyond  the  surface ;  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  interest  is 
neither  so  absorbing  nor  so  widely  diffused,  the  censure  will  hold 
good  almost  without  any  qualification.  Many  articles  may  be 
pointed  to  as  displaying  great  industry  in  accumulating  facts,  and 
great  skill  in  arranging  and  methodizing  them ;  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  do  we  meet  with  anything  to  show  that  a  comprehensive  or 
vigorous  intellect  has  been  employed  upon  the  question.  A 
writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  speaks  of  the 
historical  speculations  of  M.  Guizot  as  nearly  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  say  where  any  trace  of  the  histo- 
rical spirit  is  to  be  found;  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Macauiay's 
Essays.  The  case  of  philosophy,  as  represented  by  Reviews,  is 
much  the  same.     It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  our 
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guides  have  called  our  attention  to  the  impending  struggle  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  science.  No  periodical  essayist,  if  we 
except  Mr.  Ward,  has  come  forward  to  grapple  with  that  Levia- 
than of  our  times,  Mill's  Logic.  And  yet  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  everything  to  invite  the  man  of  science  to  such  a  con- 
test. The  adversary  was  no  mean  one ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
one  of  the  very  mightiest  whom  his  school  in  England  has  sent 
forth ;  nor  could  any  one  pretend  that  his  intentions  were  not 
hostile,  who  had  weighed  his  conclusions  and  asked  himself  what 
would  be  the  consequence  should  he  and  the  rest  of  mankind  be 
brought  to  adopt  them  practically.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
aTaxaiVtff Of  ^ijTucrif  rjf  aXnOsiag  more  painfully  evident  than  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  works  of  imagination.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  years  that  Reviewers  begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  any  poet.  Southey  and  Shelley 
sending  forth  their  poems  separately,  were  received  merely  with 
humdrum  praise  from  their  friends,  or  furious  abuse  from  their 
enemies ;  at  last,  when  the  collected  works  of  each  appeared, 
criticism  recollected  its  true  character,  and  spoke  out  wisely  and 
eloquently  by  the  mouth  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson wiU,  perhaps,  be  adduced  as  an  exception ;  his  poems,  it 
will  be  said,  partly  new  and  partly  recast,  were  made  the  subject 
of  thoughtful  discussion  very  soon  after  they  had  been  given  to 
the  world ;  his  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  day,  if  not  of  all 
time,  has  been  fairly  and  firmly  established.     But  while  justice 

Erompts  us  cheerfully  to  admit  that  here  the  leading  Reviewers 
ave  acted  as  Reviewers  ought,  it  compels  us  no  less  to  inquire 
whether  this  instance  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  allowing 
to  tlie  full  extent  its  exceptional  character.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
as  yet  produced  no  long  poem.  His  works  are  in  general  merely 
studies,  embodiments  of^  some  one  principle  or  state  of  feeling, 
rather  than  combinations,  representing  a  series  of  moral  or  poli- 
tical truths.  These  a  critic  may  easily  classify,  tracing  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  each,  and  holding  up  to  admiration  the  rich  poetical 
drapery  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  More  ambitious  writers  have 
not  fared  nearly  so  well.  Taylor's  Philip  vanArtevelde  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause  on  account  of  its  striking  beauty  and  dra- 
matic power ;  but  till  very  lately  no  one  spoke  of  it  as  the  great 
national  poem  of  modern  times,  the  Faust  of  England,  the 
Hamlet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Carlyle's  Miscellanies  have 
opened  to  us  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  Germans ;  but  the 
depths  of  the  English  mind  no  one  has  really  sounded.  The 
confession  is  a  humbling  one ;  but  with  such  poems  as  Mr. 
Browning's  Paracelsus  and  Sordello,  and  this  *  Orion'  of  Mr. 
Home's  still  unreviewed,  we  must  parody  the  proverb  which  says 
that  laws  are  cobwebs  which  are  broken  by  great  criminals  and 
catch  the  less,  and  assert  of  periodical  criticism  Umt  it  is  like  a 
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lock  in  a  river,  which  detains  small  crafts,  but  opens  its  gates 
liberally  to  larger  vessels,  and  allows  them  to  float  down  the 
stream  unimpeded. 

In  noticing  *  Orion'  we  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming 
the  merit  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  much,  that  of  ^lightened, 
far-seeing  critics ;  we  only  complain  that  the  apathy  or  diffi- 
dence of  abler  writers  should  have  left  the  work  for  us  to  do.  It 
is  a  work  which  is  well  worth  doing;  whether  regarded  as  a  poetic 
creation  or  as  an  allegory, '  Orion'  presents  abundant  matter  for 
thought  and  for  admiration.  In  boUx  these  characters  we  would 
wish  to  introduce  it  to  our  readers ;  though  it  is  right  that  we 
should  say  that  we  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  aUegory  tho- 
roughly to  them,  so  much  as  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  searching 
out  its  mysteries  for  themselves.  Here  then  we  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  poem,  illustrating  our  account  of  its  scheme  by  large  ex- 
tracts. The  opening  verses,  besides  their  importance  as  an 
exordium,  give  as  fair  a  specimen  as  can  be  desirea  of  Mr.  Home's 
general  character  as  a  poet. 

*  Ye  rocky  heights  of  Chios,  where  the  snow, 
Lit  by  the  far-off  and  receding  moon, 
Now  feels  the  soft  dawn's  purpling  twilight  creep 
Over  your  ridges,  while  the  singing  dews, 
Like  creatures  on  a  mission  from  the  spheres, 
Swarm  down,  and  wait  to  be  instinct  with  gold 
And  solar  fire ! — ye  mountains  waving  brown 
With  thick-winged  woods,  and  blotted  with  deep  oaves 
In  secret  places ;  and  ye  paths  that  stray 
E*en  as  ye  list;  what  odours  and  what  sighs 
Tend  your  sweet  silence  through  the  star-showered  night. 
Like  memories  breathing  of  the  goddess  forms 
That  left  your  haunts,  yet  with  the  day  return  1 

And  still  more  distant  through  the  grey  sky  floats 
The  ffidnt  blue  fragment  of  the  dead  moon's  shell ; 
Not  dead  indeed,  but  vacant,  since  'tis  now 
Left  by  its  bright  Divinity.     The  snows 
On  steepest  heights  grave  tints  of  dawn  receive, 
And  mountains  from  the  misty  woodland  rise 
More  dear  of  outline,  while  thick  vapours  curl 
From  off  the  valley  streams,  and  spread  away. 
Till  one  by  one  the  brooks  and  pools  unveil 
Their  cold  blue  mirrors,    From  the  great  repose 
What  echoes  now  float  on  the  listening  air — 
Now  die  away — ^and  now  again  ascend. 
Soft  ringing  from  the  valleys,  caves,  and  groves. 
Beyond  the  reddening  heights  ?     *Tis  Artemis,  come 
With  all  her  buskined  nymphs  and  sylvan  rout, 
To  scare  the  silence  and  tbe  sacred  shades. 
And  with  dim  music  break  their  rapturous  trance  1 '    (pp.  1,  9.) 
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Such  is  the  scene  into  which  the  poet  at  first  introduces  us. 
The  forest  is  soon  all  alive  with  the  hunters.     But — 

•  While  the  peal 
Of  the  ascending  chase  told  that  the  rout 
Still  midway  rent  the  thickets,  suddenly 
Along  the  broad  and  sunny  slope  appeared 
The  shadow  of  a  stag  that  fled  across, 
Followed  by  a  giant's  shadow  with  a  spear.'    (pp.  8,  4.) 

The  next  moment  both  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  come 
within  sight.  The  giant  is  just  about  to  consummate  his  victory, 
when  he  perceives  Artemis,  who  is  aiming  an  arrow  at  his  heart. 
He  drops  his  spear,  and  she  drops  her  arrow.  He  kneels  down 
before  ner,  and  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  we  may  observe 
his  outward  aspect : — 

*  His  stature,  though  colossal,  scarcely  seemed 
Beyond  the  heroic  mould,  such  symmetry 
His  form  displayed ;  and  in  his  countenance 
A  noble  honesty  and  ardour  beamed. 
With  child-like  faith,  unconscious  of  themselves, 
And  of  the  world,  its  vanities  and  guile. 
Eyes  of  deep  blue,  large  waves  of  chesnut  locks, 
A  forehead  wide,  and  every  feature  strong. 
Yet  without  heaviness  or  angry  line, 
Had  he ;  and  as  he  knelt,  a  trustful  smile 
That  dreads  no  consequence,  and  quite  forgets 
All  danger,  lightly  played  around  his  mouUi.'    (pp.  5,  6.) 

Artemis  asks  him  of  his  name  and  lineage.  He  replies  that 
he  is — 

*  Sprung 
From  the  great  Trident-bearer,  who  sustains 

And  rocks  the  floating  earth,  and  from  the  nymph — 
A  huntress  joying  in  the  dreamy  woods — 
Ewyrale,* 

and  is  called  Orion.  A  further  Question  draws  forth  from  him 
an  account  of  his  manner  of  life — bow  that  he  has  used  to  dwell 
in  a  cave  with  six  other  giants,  occupying  himself  in  working  in 
metals,  an  art  taught  him  by  Hephsestos,  for  whom,  in  grati- 
tude, he  *  built  a  palace  underground.'  Artemis  pardons  him, 
and  bids  him  take  his  station  in  her  train ;  and  thenceforth— 

*  His  life  began 
A  new  and  higher  period,  nor  the  haunts 

Of  those  his  giant  brethren  ever  sought, 

But  shunned  them  and  their  ways,  and  slept  alone 

Upon  a  verdant  rock,  while  o'er  him  floated 

The  clear  moon,  causing  music  in  his  brain 

Until  the  skylark  rose.    He  felt  'twas  love.*    (p.  1^.) 
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The  second  canto  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  friends : — 

•  Ehexf  rgon,  of  descent 
Eoyal,  heroic — ^breaker-down  of  things — 

A  coaster,  skilled  in  fishing  and  in  ships ;  — 

Autarces,  arch-backed  as  the  forest  boar, 

Shortrhaired,  harsh-voiced,  of  fierce  and  wayward  will ; — 

Harpax  with  large  loose  mouth  and  restless  hand, 

Son  of  the  God  of  Folly  by  a  maid 

Who  cursed  him — and  the  child,  an  idiot  else, 

Grew  keen,  in  rapine  taking  great  delight ; — 

Forceful  Biastor ; — smooth  Encolyon, 

The  son  of  Hermes,  yet  in  all  things  slow. 

With  sight  oblique  and  forehead  slanting  high. 

The  dull  retarder,  chainer  of  the  wheel ; — 

And  Akinetos — who,  since  first  the  dawn 

Sat  on  his  marble  forehead,  ne'er  had  gazed 

Onward  with  purpose  of  activity, 

Nor  felled  a  tree,  nor  hollowed  out  a  cave, 

Nor  built  a  roof,  nor  aided  any  work. 

Nor  heaved  a  sigh,  nor  cared  for  any  thing 

Save  contemplation  of  the  eternal  scheme — 

The  Great  Unmoved — ^a  giant  much  revered.'    (pp.  18,  14.) 

Among  such  companions,  however,  Orion  preserved  his  dis- 
tinctive character.  '  The  Worker  he,  the  Builder-up  of  things, 
and  of  himself.'  He  had  begun  with  '  fallen  trunks  and  rocks  ;* 
then  he  learnt  from  Hephaestos  the  art  of  working  in  metals ; 
afterwards  he  became  a  shadow-hunter,  chasing  the  beasts  of 
the  wood,  and  relinquishing  them  as  soon  as  caught. 

•  Now  from  a  goddess  did  he  quickly  learn 
The  mystery  of  his  mood,  and  saw  how  vain 
His  early  life  had  been,  and  felt  new  roots 
Quicken  within  him,  branches  new  that  sprung 
Aloft,  and  with  expanding  energies 
Tingled,  and  for  immortd  fruit  prepared.'    (pp.  18,  19.) 

His  life  is  no  longer  purposeless :  he  joins  the  train  of  Artemis, 
and  gazes  on  her  beauty.  Love  gradually  takes  possession  of 
his  whole  soul;  till  one  day  he  finds  '  his  goddess  love'  asleep 
in  *  a  secluded  bower.'  He  retires ;  but  his  idolatrous  passion 
leads  him  to  return  and  look  on  her  again.  There  he  stands, 
beholding  her  in  silent  rapture. 

*  At  length  he  dropped 
Softly  upon  his  knees,  his  clasped  hands  raised 
Above  his  head,  till  by  resistless  impulse 

His  arms  descending,  were  expanded  wide — 
Swift  as  a  flash  erect  the  Goddess  rose ! 

Her  eyes  shot  through  Orion,  aud  he  felt 
Within  his  breast  an  icy  dart.     Confronted, 
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Mutely  they  stood,  but  all  the  bower  was  filled 

With  rising  mist  that  chilled  him  to  the  bone, 

Colder,  as  more  obscure  the  space  became ; 

And  ere  the  last  collected  shape  he  saw 

Of  Artemis,  dispersing  fast  amid 

Dense  vapouring  clouds,  the  aching  wintriness 

Had  risen  to  his  teeth,  and  fixed  Ins  eyes. 

Like  glistening  stones  in  the  congealing  air.'    (p.  26.) 

Thenceforth  Artemis  directs  his  course  more  strictly. 

*  Not  as  before, 
With  grave  and  all-subduing  tenderness, 
While  with  white  fingers  midst  his  chestnut  locks, 
In  her  speech  pausing,  gently  would  she  hang 
Violets  as  white  as  her  own  hands,  and  sprigs 
Of  Cretan  dittany,  whose  nodding  spikes 
Flushed  deeper  pink  beneath  her  sacred  touch, — 
But  with  a  penetrating  influence 
And  front  austere,  as  suiting  best  the  Queen 
Of  maiden  immortality.* 

She  feels  that  he  is  not  vet  ripe  for  pure  pleasure,  but  requires 
to  be  schooled  by  more  labour.  She  teaches  him  husbandry,  as 
it  is  to  the  fruits  of  the  ground  that  he  must  look  for  food  :  she 
teaches,  too,  'his  mind  to  reason  on  itself;'  and  now  he  no 
longer  hunts  shadows,  but  sits  apart,  turning  his  thoughts  upon 
themselves,  and  observing  only  the  few  who  pass  by  his  retreat. 
Wearied  at  length  with  perpetual  contemplation,  he  hastens 
to  his  old  companions,  'and  bade  them  to  an  orgie  on  the 
plain.'  This  introduces  a  very  picturesque  scene,  pourtrayed  in 
a  thoroughly  classical  spirit. 

'  Thither  at  once  they  sped,  and  on  the  way 
Hhexergon  tore  down  boughs,  while  Harpax  slew 
Oxen  and  deer,  more  than  was  need ;  and  soon 
On  the  green  space  Orion  built  the  pile 
With  cross  logs,  underwood,  diy  turf  and  ferns, 
And  cast  upon  it  fat  of  kine,  and  heaps 
Of  crisp  diy  leaves ;  and  fired  the  pile,  and  beat 
A  hollow  shield,  and  called  the  Bacchic  train. 
Who  brought  their  skins  of  wine,  and  loaded  poles 
That  bent  with  mighty  clusters  of  black  grapes 
Slung  midway.     In  the  blaze  Orion  threw 
Choice  gums,  and  oil,  that  with  explosion  bright 
Of  broad  and  lucid  flame  alarmed  the  sky, 
And  fragrant  spice, — then  set  the  Fauns  to  dance. 
While  whirled  the  timbrels,  and  the  reed-pipes  blew 
A  full-toned  melody  of  mad  delight. 
Down  came  the  MsBnads  from  the  sun-brown  hills. 
And  flocked  the  laughing  nymphs  of  groves  and  brooks; 
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Witb  whom  came  Opts,  smging  to  a  lyre. 

And  Sida,  iToiy-limbed,  and  crowned  with  flowen. 

High  swelled  die  orgie ;  and  ihe  wastmg  bulk 

Of  boll  and  deer  was  scarce  distinguishable 

'Mid  the  loud-crackling  boughs  that  sprawled  in  flame. 

Now  richest  odours  rose,  and  filled  the  air — 

Made  glittering  with  the  cymbals  spun  on  high 

Through  jets  of  nectar  upward  cast  in  sport, 

And  raging  with  songs  and  laughter  and  wild  cries.*  (pp.  34,  85.) 

Amidst  the  revelry,  a  faun  sung  an  ode  *  unto  bright  Merope, 
the  island's  pride,  and  daughter  of  the  king;'  and  a  chorus 
*  wished  that  Orion  shared  with  her  the  throne,'  The  orgie  con- 
cluded, all  at  length  surrender  themselves  to  sleep.  Orion's 
dreams  are  haunted  by  the  form  of  Merope — till  ne  hears  a 
voice  bidding  him  depart  from  Artemis  i  for  that  she  loves  him 
not,  as  being  too  full  of  earth. 

The  first  canto  of  Book  II.  opens  with  a  discourse  between 
Autarces  and  Encolyon  touching  the  change  which  has  passed 
over  Orion.  Here  is  the  moral  of  their  atnun:  Autarces  is 
speaking. 

'  "  When  I  rose 
And  crossed  his  path,  and  bade  him  speak  to  me, 
Again  'twas  all  of  vapour  and  dark  thoughts, 
Unlike  the  natural  thoughts  of  bone  and  thews. 
As  we  of  yore  were  taught,  and  found  enough 
For  all  our  need,  and  for  our  songs  and  prayers. 
Yet  had  he,  as  it  seemed,  some  plan  within, 
And  ever  tended  to  some  central  point 
In  some  place — ^nought  more  could  I  understand ; 
Wherefore  I  deem  that  he  is  surely  mad." 
*'  And  so  deem  I,"  rejoined  Encolyon ; 
"  Ever  advancing — ^working  a  new  way — 
Tasking  his  heart,  forgetful  of  his  life 
And  present  good— -of  madness  the  sure  sign."  *    (pp.  43,  44.) 

Harpax  rushes  in,  exclaiming  'Merope  loves  Orion — Orion 
hath  gone  mad  for  Merope  ! '  Meanwhile  Orion  sees  Merope, 
having  been  advised  of  her  love  for  him  by  the  present  of  a 
jewel,  which  she  bade  a  page  convey  to  him, 

'  Her  beauty  awed  the  common  race  of  men. 
Hers  was  a  shape  made  for  a  serpent  dance, 
Which  charmed  to  stillness  and  to  burning  dreams, 
But  she  herself  the  illusive  charm  overruled 
As  doth  an  element,  merging  for  a  time,  % 

Ne'er  lost;  and  none  could  speedily  confront 
Her  sphinx-like  bosom,  and  high  watchful  head. 
Dark  were  her  eyes,  and  beautiful  as  Death's, 
With  a  mysterious  meaning,  such  as  lurks 
In  that  pale  ecstasy,  the  Queen  of  shades,    (p.  47.) 
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Orion  seeks  out  (Enopion,  her  father,  and  '  profiers  his  life's 
service  for  the  hand  of  Merope/  The  king,  unwilling  either  '  to 
accept  the  alliance  or  refuse/  promises  his  consent  if  he  will 
clear  Chios  of  its  savage  beasts.  For  this  Orion  applies  to  his 
giant  friends.  Rhexergon  and  Biastor  engage  to  assist  him. 
Antarces  is  anxious  to  cast  lots  for  Merope :  Harpax  had  long 
since  marked  her  for  his  own :  Encolyon  urges  delay, — 

'  For  digniiy  of  movements  thus  combined. 
If  not  for  need.' 

The  three  last  remain  discussing  the  work  to  do,  as  though  it 
showed  at  any  rate  a  better  spirit  in  Orion  than  that  wdch 
attached  him  to  Artemis.  Their  words  do  not  fall  to  the 
ground. 

*  All  this  heard  Artemis,  who  o*er  the  caves 
Boll*d  her  iftint  (»rb  before  the  coming  dawn, 
In  lonely  spdness ;  and  with  an  inward  cry 
Of  jealous  anguish  and  of  vengeful  ire. 
Like  an  electric  spark  which  knows  not  space, 

Bhot  from  her  throne  into  the  eastern  heaven.'    (p.  68.) 

While  she  is  seeking  revenge  from  her  brother,  tlie  Sun-God, 
Orion  returns,  and  receives  answer  from  Encolyon  that  they  will 
assist  him,  Harpax  adding  that  he  may  take  Merope,  ana  that 
they  will  themselves  share  the  kingdom,  and  make  Encolyon 
king;  or  as  Autarces  suggests,  prime  minister  to  Akinetos. 
They  rise  to  leave  the  cave  where  they  had  been  holding  dis- 
course ;  when  suddenly  the  light  of  the  sun  strikes  down  upon 
the  place,  fiill  and  fierce,  till  the  whole  ^lows  like  a  fiirnace. 
Orion,  '  clasped  in  a  moony  halo,'  sees  the  forms  of  his  three 
comrades  gradually  baked  oy  the  heat,  and  at  last,  when  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  cool  again,  breaking 
to  pieces  and  falling  forwards  to  the  ground.  Horror-struck, 
he  speeds  away  to  Rhexergon  and  Biastor,  who  ply  their 
labour  of  death  for  a  day  and  a  night,  but  on  the  second  eve 
lie  down  to  sleep,  when  they  are  cast  into  a  lethargy  by  the 
chilling  power  of  Artemis.  The  next  morning  Orion  calls  them, 
but  in  vain. 

*  "  Three  giants  slain  outright  by  Phoibos'  beams, — 
Now  hath  a  dead  sleep  fallen  on  my  friends. 
Twas  wise  in  Akinetos  not  to  move." 

An  earthquake  would  not  wake  them.     Artemis 

Rejoices,  and  the  hopes  of  Merope, 

To  whom  the  news  a  breathless  shepherd  bore, 

Throbb'd  fearfully  suspended  o*er  the  brink 

Of  this  event     Not  long  Orion  paused : 

"  Though  all  may  fail,  the  utmost  shall  be  tried : 

Secure  is  he  who  on  himself  relies." 

This,  hastening  to  his  work,  was  all  he  said.*    (pp.  60,  61.) 
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Six  days  was  his  appointed  term :  of  these  four  now  remain. 
Two  of  them  he  spends  in  barricading  the  island.  During  the 
other  two  he  drives  the  beasts  within  the  barrier,  which  he  sets 
on  fire :  flying  from  the  flames,  they  rush  towards  the  sea,  and 
one  by  one  are  carried  away. 

'  The  living  mass, 
Dark  heaving  o'er  the  waves  resistlessly. 
At  length,  in  distance,  seem*d  a  circle  small, 
'Midst  which,  one  creature  in  the  centre  rose, 
Conspicuous  in  the  long  and  quivering  gleams 
That  from  the  dying  brands  streamed  o'er  the  waves. 
It  was  the  oldest  dragon  of  the  fens, 
Whose  forky  flagwings  and  horn-crested  head 
O'er  crags  and  marshes  regal  sway  bad  held ; 
And  now  he  rose  up,  like  an  embodied  curse, 
From  all  the  doom'd,  feist  sinking — some  just  sunk — 
Look'd  landward  o'er  the  sea,  and  flapp'd  his  vans, 
Until  Poseidon  drew  them  swirling  down.'    (pp.  63,  64.) 

Orion's  work  is  done,  and  Merope  comes  forward  vnth  a  train 
to  meet  him.  (Enopion  bids  the  procession  pause,  and,  sending 
away  his  daughter  under  an  escort  of  guards,  calmly  declares, — 

*  She  waits  the  voice  of  our  mute  oracles. ' 

The  remainder  of  the  canto  is  taken  up  by  a  burst  of  solitary 
indignation  from  Orion,  who  resolves  to  meet  fraud  with  force, 
and  no  longer  lose  substance  while  hunting  after  shadows. 

We  next  see  (Enopion,  seated  alone,  deprived  of  his  daughter. 
We  pass  on  to  the  cave  of  Akinetos,  who  is  listening  to  the 
story  of  Orion's  triumph  as  told  by  RhexerMn.  He  and  Biastor, 
awakened  from  their  trance,  had  followed  Orion  to  attack  the 
city,  and  aided  him  in  carrying  off  Merope.  Akinetos  moralises, 
observing  that  all  evil  work  must  bring  with  it  its  own  punish- 
ment. Then  we  hear  a  song  from  out  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
wherein  Merope  tells  of  her  own  bliss  with  Orion ;  and  after- 
wards CEnopion  appears,  laying  dark  plots  of  revenge.  Orion 
is  lyine  asleep  beside  his  father  ocean,  when  armed  figures 
stealthily  approach  and  drop  poison  upon  his  eyelids. 

*  Away,  aghast  at  their  own  evil  deed, 
As  though  some  dark  curse  on  themselves  had  fallen, 
Flash'd  the  mail'd  moonlit  miscreants  into  shade. 
Like  fish  at  sudden  dropping  of  a  stone. 
The  moon  now  hid  her  face.     The  sea-shore  lay 
In  hollowness  beneath  the  rising  stars, 
And  blind  Orion,  starting  at  once  erect 
Amid  his  darkness,  with  extended  arms, 
And  open  mouth  that  utter'd  not  a  word. 
Stood  statue-like,  and  heard  the  ocean  moan.*    (p.  86.) 
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In  the  next  book  a  '  vague  colossal  shape  [  is  seen  *  with  out- 
spread arms  groping  its  upward  way  along  a  misty  hill/ 

'  It  is  Orion  now  bereft  of  sight, 
Whose  eyes  aspired  to  luminous  designs. 
The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  blotted  out, 
With  their  familiar  glories,  which  become 
Henceforth  like  chronicles  remote.    The  earth 
Forbids  him  to  cleave  deep  and  trace  her  roots. 
And  veins,  and  quarries :  whose  wide  purposes 
Are  narrowed  now  into  the  safest  path : 
Whose  lofty  visions  are  all  pack'd  in  his  brain, 
As  though  the  heavens  no  mrther  could  unfold 
Their  wonders,  but  turned  inward  on  themselves, 
Like  a  bright  flower  that  closes  on  the  night 
For  the  last  time,  and  dreams  of  bygone  suns 
Ne*er  to  be  clasped  again.*  (p.  02.) 

On  finding  himself  blind^  he  had  made  his  way  to  his  ancient 
dwelling,  me  caves,  and  there  discoursed  with  Akinetos,  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  dwelt  much  on  the  practical  warning  thus 
given  to  the  Worker,  asserting  that, 

*  certain  grief, 
Mischief,  or  error,  and  not  seldom  death, 
Follows  on  all  that  individual  will 
Can  of  itself  attain.' 

Orion,  repentant,  resolves  to  build  no  more :  that  night,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  dream,  *  hopeful,  lovely,  though  of  no  clear  sense,' 
which  makes  him  think  that  life  may  yet  have  happiness  in 
store  for  him.  Meantime  Merope  has  been  conveyed  away, 
ixoSf  aUovri  yt  BufAu  by  a  new  lover,  the  king  of  Syros.  Orion 
wanders  about, 

/  His  forehead  dark  with  wrinkles  premature 
Of  vexing  action ;  his  cheek  scored  all  down 
With  debts  of  will  that  never  can  be  paid,* 

till  one  day  he  hears  a  shepherd  crV|  '  Seek  the  source  of  light ! 
begin  anew  !'  He  guides  himself  to  the  palace  which  he  had 
built  for  Hepheestos,  and  beseeches  one  of  the  Cyclops  to  ascend 
his  shoulders,  and  direct  '  his  course  eastward  to  meet  the 
Morning  as  she  rose/  Theirs  was  the  shape  which  we  saw 
climbing  up  the  mountain.  The  Cyclop  soon  returns,  wild  with 
joy,  exclaiming, 

'  The  Worker  and  the  Builder  hath  his  sight  I* 
And  on  what  wise  was  the  cure  wrought  ? 
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'  Twas  tliiifl  Orion  fiired ;  and  this  the  scene. 
Fast  through  the  clouds  retiring,  the  pale  orb 
Of  Artemis  a  moment  seemed  to  hang 
Suspended  in  a  halo,  phantom-like, 
Over  a  restless  sea  of  jasper  fire. 
While  bending  forward  towards  the  eastern  monat. 
She  gazed  and  hearkened.     Soon  the  ferrent  voice 
Of  one  who  prayed  beneath  amid  the  mist, 
Bose  thrilling  on  the  air ;  and  onward,  slow. 
Her  car  its  voyage  held,  and  waned  moiB  pale 
And  distant,  as  Sie  prayer  asoended  heaven. 

' "  Eos !  blest  Goddess  of  the  Morning,  hear 
The  blind  Orion  praying  on  thy  hill. 
And  in  thine  odorous  breath  his  spirit  steep. 
That  he,  the  soft  gold  of  thy  gleaming  hand 
Passing  across  his  heavy  lids,  sealed  down 
With  weight  of  many  nights,  and  night-like  days, 
May  feel  as  keenly  as  a  new-bom  child, 
And,  through  it,  learn  as  purely  to  behold 
The  face  of  nature.     Oh,  restore  my  sight ! " 

*  His  prayer  paused  tremulous.     0*er  his  brow  he  felt 
A  balmy  beam,  that  with  its  warmth  conveyed 
Divine  suffusion  and  deep  sense  of  peace 
Throughout  his  being ;  and  amidst  a  pile, 
Far  in  the  distance,  gleaming  like  the  bloom 
Of  almond  trees  seen  through  long  floating  halls 
Of  pale  ethereal  blue  and  virgin  gold, 
A  goddess,  smiling  like  a  new-blown  flower, 
Orion  saw !  And  as  he  gazed,  he  wept 
The  tears  ran  mingling  with  the  morning  dews 
Down  his  thick  locks.     At  length  once  more  he  spake.' 

(pp.  101— lOS.) 

And  with  this  expression  of  joy  and  thankfulness   the  first 
canto  of  Book  III.  concludes. 

A  further  picture  of  Eos  and  her  palace  is  then  revealed 
to  us. 

'  Level  with  the  summit  of  that  eastern  mount, 
By  slow  approach,  and  like  a  promontory 
Which  seems  to  glide  and  meet  a  coming  ship, 
The  pale  gold  platform  of  the  morning  came 
Towards  the  gliding  mount.     Against  a  sky 
Of  delicate  purple,  snow-bright  courts  and  halls. 
Touched  with  light  silvery  green,  gleaming  across. 
Fronted  by  pillars  vast,  cloud  capitalled. 
With  shafts  of  changeful  pearl,  all  reared  upon 
An  isle  of  clear  aerial  gold,  came  floating; 
And  in  the  centre,  clad  in  fleecy  white, 
With  lucid  lilies  in  her  golden  hair, 
Eos,  sweet  Goddess  of  the  Morning,  stood.*    (p.  104.) 
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Orion  hesitates  to  advance,  when  Eos  calls  him  and  leads  him 
into  her  palace.  There  he  lives  witii  her,  in  bliss  too  great  for 
utterance : — 

'  All  sympathy 
With  all  ffidr  things  that  in  her  circle  lay, 
She  gave,  and  all  received ;  nor  knew  of  strife ; 
For  m>m  the  sun  her  cheek  its  bloom  withdrew, 
And,  ere  intolerant  noon,  the  floating  realm 
Of  Eos,  queen  of  the  awakening  earu, 
Was  brightening  other  lands  wherefrom  black  Night 
Her  faded  chariot  down  the  sky  had  driven 
Behind  the  sea.     Thus  from  the  earth  upraised, 
And  over  its  tumultuous  breast  sustained 
In  peace  and  tranquil  glory — oh,  blest  state ! 
Clear-browed  Orion,  full  of  thankfulness. 
And  pure  devotion  to  the  goddess,  dwelt 
Within  the  glowing  palace  of  the  mom. 

*  But  these  serene  airs  did  not  therefore  bring 
A  death-sleep  o'er  the  waves  of  memory, 
Where  all  its  clouds  and  colours,  specks  ot  sails. 
Its  car-borne  gods,  shipwrecks,  and  drowning  men. 
Passed  full  in  view ; — ^3ret  with  a  mellowing  sense 
Ideal,  and  from  pain  sublimed.'  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Ere  this  consummation  of  Orion's  hopes  had  been  wrought, 
Rhexergon  and  Biastor  had  met  their  fate,  while  executing  tneir 
vowed  revenge  upon  Chios ;  the  one  buried  beneath  a  temple 
of  Zeus,  the  other  crushed  by  a  statue  of  Encolyon,  round  which 
they  were  driving  the  enemy.  Orion  begins  to  despond,  as 
though  his  companions'  destruction  had  proved  the  inefficiency 
of  their  aims  and  his  own,  when  he  is  reassured  by  the  song 
of  a  skylark,  telling  him  that  he  has  striven  well,  and  shall  be 
well  rewarded  in  the  love  of  Eos.  He  turns  and  sees  the 
goddess  herself,  kneels  at  her  feet,  and  then  embraces  her.  But 
tliere  was  an  eye  which  marked  them,  and  that  with  no  kindly 
expression.     *  'Twas  Artemis — ^beware  her  fatal  dart.' 

*  True  happiness  no  idle  course  endures.'  Orion,  amidst  the 
full  rapture  of  his  beatific  contemjdation,  often  turned  his 
thoughts  to  earth.  There  were  three  designs  which  he  had  at 
heart : — ^the  first,  to  clear  away  the  trees,  tenanted  by  harpies, 
from  before  Artemis'  temple  at  Delos,  that  so  the  beams  of 
Eos  might  play  upon  it,  and  the  two  goddesses  learn  to  love 
one  another :  the  second,  *  to  build  a  dungeon  for  the  God  of 
War,'  where  he  might  dream  of  battles,  while  the  world  smiled 
in  peace  above  him :  the  third,  to  prevail  on  Poseidon  to  raise 
many  mountains  at  once  out  of  the  deep,  piled  one  on  the  other, 
up  to  heaven,  whereby  mortals  might  ascend  to  the  platform  of 
the  mom.     Accordingly,  he  makes  a  descent  on  Delos,  with 
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Eos,  fells  the  trees,  slays  the  harpies,  and  makes  space  for  her 
beams.  She  is  fearful,  and  doubtful  whether  the  deed  were  well 
done ;  but  he  takes  no  note  of  her  anxiety,  and  lies  down  to 
rest.     And  then  comes  the  long-suspended  blow. 

'  What  scarce-apparent  ray !  vihsX  warering  light 
Down  glances,  arching  through  the  silent  vault  1 
Again  it  flies !  and  yet  again  the  ray ! 
The  omen  and  the  deed  unite,  in  death ! 
Into  the  grove,  and  to  the  self-same  spot 
The  darts  flew !  They  thy  naked  breast  have  reached, 
O  giant !  childlike  in  thy  truthfulness, 
Yet  full  of  noblest  gifts,  and  hard-earned  skill ; 
Cut  off  when  love  was  perfect,  and  in  the  midst 
Of  all  thy  fresh  designs  for  human  weal. 
To  make  the  morning  feel  itself  in  vain, 
And  men  turn  pale  who  never  shed  a  tear ! 
Thy  task  is  finished — thou  canst  work  no  more — 
Thy  Maker  takes  thee,  for  he  loved  thee  well. 

'  Haggard  and  chill  as  a  lost  ghost,  the  Mom, 
With  Imr  unbraided  and  unsandalled  feet, — 
Her  colourless  robe  like  a  poor  wandering  smoke, 
Moved  feebly  up  the  heavens,  and  in  her  arms 
A  shadowy  burden  heavily  bore ;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  which  the  sun  arose 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  his  orb  confused.'  (pp.  120,  121.) 

The  story  hastens  rapidly  to  its  close.  Akinetos  is  now  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  seven.  He  is  met  by  Time,  who  rebukes 
him  for  his  dull  apathy,  which  prompts  him  to  rest  while  others 
work  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  He  merely  replies  by 
asking  Time  whether  he  has  considered  of  eternity?  and  of 
to-morrow  ?  Time  leaves  him,  and  he  strengthens  himself  in 
his  inaction  by  his  own  thoughts,  pondering  how  Orion  has 
finally  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  those  whom  working  has 
brought  to  death.  "D^y  follows  day,  and  he  moves  not;  till  at 
length  the  rock  above  him,  touched  by  the  hand  of  Time,  distils 
petrifying  drops,  and  he  is  gradually  turned  to  stone. 

Onon's  death  has  changed  the  whole  course  of  nature.  Posei- 
don in  wrath  stirs  up  the  sea,  and  Hephcestos  stirs  up  volcanic 
flames  from  the  bowels  of  the  eaith.  Eos  is  heard  pleading 
with  Artemis,  and  upbraiding  her  for  her  cruelty.  No  love,  she 
tells  her,  was  that  passion  of  hers ;  '  ice-pure,  self-entire,  exact- 
ing all  worship  for  a  limited  return.'  Where  was  her  love,  when 
she  stood  'in  lurid  ire  behind  a  cloud,  and  loosed  the  fatal 
shaft?'  *Call  it  pride,  jealousy,  revenge,  self-love,  no  other.* 
She  pauses,  and  then  continues,  moving  Artemis  to  seek  with 
her  tne  throne  of  Zeus,  and  ask  for  power 

*  That  some  reviving  or  renewing  beam 
May  call  him  back»  now  pale  in  the  deep  sea.* 
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Artemis  assents;  and  so  they  two  ascend  Oljrmpus  tc^ther, 
and  kneel  down  before  the  cloud  wherein  Zeus  is  dwelling. 
Artemis  speaks  first,  confessing  her  jealousy, 

*  the  secret  thrill  within 
Which  owns  no  thought  nor  action,  yet  comprise 
Life's  sole  excuse  for  what  seems  'worthiest  hate — 
Extremes  and  maddened  self-opposing  springs — 
Not  always  thus  excused,' 

and  entreating  that  Orion  may  be  restored  to  earth.  Zeus 
replies  that  he  shall  be  restored,  but  not  returned  to  earth :  for 
that  his  cycle  moves  ascending.     So  they  wait  the  event 

'  Turning,  they  saw  slow  rising  from  the  sea 
The  luminous  giant  clad  in  blazing  stars, 
New-bom  and  trembling  from  their  Maker's  breath, — 
Divine,  refulgent  effluence  of  love. 
Though  to  his  unsubstantial  form  no  gleam 
Of  mortal  life's  rich  colours  now  gave  warmth. 
Yet  was  the  image  he  had  worn  on  earth. 
With  all  its  memories  of  the  old  dim  woods — 
The  caves — ^his  toils,  joys,  griefs — ^the  fond  old  ways — 
The  same — ^his  heart  the  same,  e*en  as  of  yore. 
With  pale  gold  shield,  like  a  translucent  moon 
Through  which  the  morning  with  ascending  dieek 
Sheds  a  soft  blush,  warming  cerulean  veins ; 
With  radiant  belt  of  glory,  typical 
Of  happy  change  that  o'er  the  zodiac  round 
Of  the  world  s  monstrous  phantasies  shall  come ; 
-   And  in  his  hand  a  sword  of  peaceful  power. 
Streaming  like  a  meteor  to  direct  the  earth 
To  victory  over  life's  distress,  and  show 
The  future  path  whose  life  runs  through  death's  glooms.'  (p.  183.) 

As  he  ascends,  his  spirit  utters  a  song,  pouring  out  his  thank- 
fulness to  Artemis  for  her  great  benefits,  yet  still  owning^  his  love 
for  Merope; — breathing  devout  adoration  towards  Eoa,  and 
finally  speaking  to  his  brothers  of  earth,  and  bidding  them  re- 
ceive from  his  success,  though  consummated  too  early,  sufficient 
impulse  to  true-hearted  and  resolute  action.  Thus  we  behold 
the  completion  of  all : — 

'  The  song  ceased ;  and  at  once  a  chorus  burst 
From  all  the  stars  in  heayen,  which  now  shone  forth ; 
The  moon  ascends  in  her  rapt  loveliness ; 
The  ocean  swells  to  her  forgivingly ; 
Bright  comes  the  dawn,  and  Eos  hides  her  face. 
Glowing  with  tears  divine,  within  the  bosom 
Of  great  Poseidon,  in  his  rocking  car 
Standing  erect  to  gaze  upon  his  son, 
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lDgtall*d  midst  golden  firee,  ifhicb  ever  melt 
In  Eos'  breath  and  beauty ;  rising  still 
With  nightly  brilliance,  merging  in  the  dawn. 
And  circling  onward  in  eternal  youth.'    (p.  137.) 

We  could  dwell  lon^  on  this  concluding  scene,  in  which  all 
the  separate  working  influences  of  the  poem  find  their  acconi- 
plishment ;  but  space  warns  us  that  we  must  do  our  part  towards 
unravelling  the  meaning  of  the  whole ;  a  task  which  the  extracts 
already  given,  though  selected  solely  to  iUusti-ate  the  story  and 
attest  the  power  of  the  poet,  must  have  already  in  some  measure 
anticipated. 

There  are  some  poems,  which,  though  more  or  leas  symbolical 
(as  indeed  what  poem  is  not  ?)  no  one  would  think  of  regrularl  v 
explaining.  Who  would  tolerate  a  man  who  should  go  throucrh 
Homer,  showing  that  the  introduction  of  Pallas  always  means  the 
influence  of  prudence,  or  that  where  Neptune  excites  a  storm,  it 
is  only  intended  to  say  that  the  sea  was  agitated  ?  We  feel  at 
once  that  such  creations  are  the  furniture  of  poetry,  involved  as 
it  were  in  its  very  existence,  and  fully  appreciable  by  all  who  love 
it ;  we  know  the  poet  did  not  deliberately  sit  down  and  frame  a 
symbolical  machinery,  but  produced  it  in  the  very  act  of  inspira- 
tion, and  used  it  simply  because  he  was  a  poet.  Here,  however, 
there  is  no  fear  lest  we  should  force  in  our  explanation  where 
Mr.  Home  only  meant  to  write  plainly  and  naturally.  He 
says  in  his  preUminary  note,  '  It  has  been  my  object  to 
create  new  associations  founded  on  those  of  the  antique  age 
which  are  the  most  purely  poetical  and  suggestive.  With  this 
view,  the  names  are  of  no  great  importance  to  those  who  do  not 
recognize  them  classically,  and  I  trust  that  my  fable  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  readers,  by  whatever  names 
the  characters  were  designated.  Meantime,  the  design  of  this 
poem  of  '^  Orion"  is  far  from  being  intended  as  a  mere  echo  or 
reflection  of  the  past,  and  is  in  itself,  and  in  other  respects,  a 
novel  experiment  (hi  the  mind  of  a  nation.'  We  quote  Mr.  Home's 
words  to  show  that  there  is  a  hidden  meaning,  though  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  him  in  speaking  of  his  poem  as  mtelligible 
to  all  (uasses  of  readers. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  general  character  of  sym- 
bols will  not  be  surprised  at  our  saying  that  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  consider  the  poem  as  representing  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  or  of  an  individual  mmd,  or  rather  mat  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  both  in  view  that  the 
fable  can  be  understood.  We  need  not  go  back  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  learn  that  there  is  a  real  analogy  between  a  nation 
and  an  individual,  not  merely  when  viewed  as  personal  agents, 
but  as  compound  beings,  the  passions  and  appetites  of  human 
nature  finding  their  counterparts  in  the  difierent  orders  of  men 
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in  a  state.  The  same  principle  in  fact  is  at  work  in  both  cases; 
the  difference  is  only  in  tlie  subject-matter.  The  feeling  of  an- 
tipathy to  change  may  actuate  either  a  single  man  in  ordinary 
life,  or  an  assembly  of  men  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ; 
again  it  may  be  counteracted  by  the  movement  principle  as  well 
in  the  case  of  that  one  man  as  in  that  of  a  vigorous  opposition. 
Orion  then  we  take  to  be  the  type  either  of  the  spirit  or  the  age 
generally,  or  of  a  particular  man,  one  of  ourselves.  He  is  em- 
phatically a  worker,  first  in  the  rough  practical  way  of  early  life 
whether  of  one  man  or  of  society,  fashioning  metals ;  afterwards 
as  a  shadow  hunter,  a  builder  of  castles  in  the  air,  struggling 
va^ely  into  thoughtfulness.  '  Now  from  a  goddess  did  he 
quickly  learn  the  mystery  of  his  mood ;'  he  acquires  a  set  pur- 
pose, following  the  guidance  of  Artemis,  or  the  pure  intellect. 
The  want  of  something  to  love  presses  upon  him ;  his  natural 
impulse  leads  him  to  love  intellect  for  its  beauty ;  but  the  severity 
of  its  requirements  repels  him,  and  he  retires,  disappointed  and 
confouncfed.    His  Artemis  loads  him  with  fresh  tasks* 

'  More  toil  for  him  whose  wandering  fancies  teem 
With  too  much  life,  and  that  vitality 
Which  eats  into  itself:  more  toil  of  brain 
And  limb,  sole  panacea  for  the  change 
From  Qrrant  senses  to  pure  intellect/ 

But  the  mental  exertion  only  oppresses  him:  his  powers  are 
strained  and  exhausted ;  and  he  plunges  for  relief  into  the  orne 
of  physical  energy  and  wild  gratification.  Amidst  this  me 
thought  of  a  sensual  love  flashes  upon  him :  such  is  his  love  for 
Merope,  refined  and  exalted  in  a  high  degree,  but  still  sensual ; 
and  for  it  awhile  he  gives  up  the  service  of  intellect.  Its  end, 
like  that  of  all  such  passions,  is  confusion,  disappointment,  and 
bhndness ;  and  he  wanders  about,  a  second  BeUerophon  in  his 
Aleian  field, — 

*  Whose  soul  had  in  one  passion  been  absorbed. 
Which,  thoagh  illimitable  in  itself, 
Profound  and  primal,  yet  had  wrapped  him  round 
Beyond  advance,  or  briber  use  of  hand, 
Purpose  and  service  to  the  needy  earth : 
Whose  passion,  being  less  than  his  true  scope, 
Had  lowered  his  life,  and  quelled  aspiring  dreams. 
But  that  it  led  to  blindness  and  distress. 
Self-pride's  abasement,  more  extensive  truth, 
A  higher  consciousness  and  efforts  new.' 

This  *  blindness  and  distress '  prompts  him  to  seek  the  source  of 
light,  the  region  of  Eos,  whicn  we  take  to  be  imagination ;  and 
in  its  eflblgence  his  eyes  are  healed,  receiving  from  its  warm 
spiritual  glow  the  relief  which  the  clull  atmosphere  of  intellect 
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conld  not  give  him.      Then  indeed  he  would   seem  to  have 
approached  the  crown  of  his  hopes : — 

'  With  re-awakened  love,  and  sight  enlarged 
For  all  things  beauUM  and  nobly  true 
To  the  great  elements  that  rule  the  world, 
Orion's  mind,  left  to  itself,  reviewed 
Past  knowledge,  and  of  wisdom  saw  the  fruit 
Far  nearer  than  before,  the  path  less  rough. 
The  true  possession  not  austere  and  cold, 
But  natuiBl  in  its  strength  and  balance  just 
Of  body  and  of  soul ;  each  to  respect 
And  to  the  other  minister,  and  both 
Their  one  harmonious  being  to  employ 
For  general  happiness,  and  for  their  own.' 

But  such  perfection  could  scarcely  co-exist  with  the  attributes 
and  conditions  of  mortality.  Orion  falls,  shot  to  death  by  his 
Artemis.  In  explaining  this  part  of  the  fable,  we  confess  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  of  the  imagery  is  really  meant  to 
have  a  meaning :  some,  it  seems  clear,  must  be  set  down  .as 
mere  poetical  embellishment.  Viewing  Orion  as  a  man,  we  may 
regara  his  death  as  marking  the  prostration  of  reason  which  too 
often  supervenes  upon  such  exuberance  of  power,  the  blow 
coming  from  the  intellect :  or  possibly  as  signifying  tlie  death  to 
the  world,  the  social  martyrdom  to  which  a  great  man  may  be 
doomed  for  having  asserted  one  principle,  even  a  truth  of  ima- 
gination, to  the  exclusion  of  another:  just  as  Coleridge  has 
remarked  that  every  great  idea  which  has  been  sUghted  sooner 
or  later  avenges  itself  on  its  despiser.  This  last  theory  may  help 
us  while  looking  on  him  as  a  type  of  mankind,  who  are  visited 
for  such  neglect  yet  more  severely  than  individuals,  so  that  their 
general  progress  is  often  retarded,  because  they  have,  at  a  pre- 
vious stage,  deprived  some  great  principle  of  its  due  honour. 
But,  though  the  individual  may  fall  or  the  growth  of  an  age  be 
kept  back,  truth  will  at  length  be  justified :  Eos  and  Artemis 
are  reconciled :  men  learn  at  last,  that  in  spite  of  phenomenal 
exceptions  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  God's  two 
great  gifts,  the  intellect  and  the  imagination.  Then  follows  the 
apotheosis  of  Orion  :  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  actual  rises  a 
perfect  ideal,  the  pure  type  of  man  or  mankind,  recognizing  the 
sovereignty,  yet  unwilling  *  from  its  destiny,  star-bright  hence- 
forth, and  from  transforming  change  exempt*  to  'banish  the 
f  fateful  thoughts  of  Merope ' — ^in  other  words,  not  eradicating 
ut  controlling  sense  and  the  sensuous  passions :  above  all,  tem- 
pering the  chill  of  contemplative  happiness,  the  highest  bliss 
which  Aristotle  could  conceive,  by  the  warm  breath  of  Eos,  the 
imagination  and  the   feelings;   and   thus  in  the   harmony  of 
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knowledge  and  love  setting  forth  a  glorious  pattern  to  the  fellow- 
mortals  who  should  hereafter  run  the  same  race. 

The  comrades  of  Orion  are  of  course  equally  embodiments  of 
principles  or  impulses,  whether  as  warring  in  tne  human  soul  or 
m  the  whole  world.  Antarces,  Harpax,  and  perhaps  Rhexergon 
and  Biastor,  may  be  best  identified  as  acting  in  the  former 
sphere,  their  influence  in  the  latter,  though  dominant,  being  less 
marked:  the  forces  of  violence  and  destruction  indeed  show 
themselves  in  the  convulsions  of  society,  but  their  energy  is 
rather  spasmodic  than  uniform,  and  so  cannot  be  re^larly 
traced.  Akinetos  and  Encolyon  on  the  contrary  are  exhibited 
most  perfectly  on  the  larger  stage.  The  one  is  the  fatalist 
principle,  the  philosophical  side  of  Socialism,  putting  forward  as 
its  constant  Argument, 

'  Say  that  an  act  hath  been  ordained : 
Some  hand  must  do  it :  therefore  do  not  move : 
An  instrument  of  action  must  be  found, 
And  you  escape  both  toil  and  consequence.' 

In  this  way  do  men  reason,  '  mistaking  a  prostrate  stone  for 
the  fair  truth  of  life,*  forgetting  that  the  evidence  of  a  truth 
is  its  catholicity  or  universal  applicability,  and  that  if  all  men 
argued  as  they,  there  would  be  no  hand  to  do  the  ordained  act ; 
and  that  man's  course  upon  earth  would  cease  just  as  surely 
as  if  the  creed  of  the  American  Shakers  were  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  and  mankind  were  to  look  on  marrying 
with  a  religious  horror.  In  a  word,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
proselytize,  they  exist  solely  because  other  men  will  not  em- 
Drace  their  opmions,  sectarians  by  their  own  confession,  not 
only  in  fact  but  in  idea,  *  eating  with  hand  unmoved  the  fruit 
of  other's  toil.'  Encolyon  represents  that  anti-advance  prin- 
ciple which  Dr.  Arnold  regarded  with  so  much  dread :  the  mere 
conservative,  ever  seeking  to  find  out  the  minimum  of  change, 
hating  innovation  for  its  own  sake,  from  considerations  of 
present  practical  expediency,  rather  than  from  any  speculative 
contemplation  of  the  general  issue  of  all  things, — willmg  to  let 
the  wheels  of  society  move,  so  that  they  move  with  due  elabor- 
ation, and  merely  revolve  on  their  own  axles,  without  bearing 
the  machine  onward.  He  is  in  short  a  purely  political  charac- 
ter, such  as  England  has  often  seen :  indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Mr.  Home  had  particular  examples  in  his  eye, 
when  he  wrote  thus: — 

*  With  head  bent  sideways  from  the  light  he  looked 
Like  to  some  statesman  of  consummate  mind 
Working  an  ancient  problem ;  and  then  spake 
In  language  critical,  final,  stolid,  astute, 
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GonclikUng  with  affeotionate  appeid 

To  common  sense,  and  all  we  hold  most  dear. 

"  Keep  down — ^put  back — ^pr^vent ! — 0  gode  prevent ! " 

This  was  his  fiamous  saying         ,         .         .         .         . 

Oh  chamj)ion  grave,  who  with  a  boundary  stone 

Stood'st  m  improvement's  doorway  like  a  god, 

Ready  by  wholesome  chastisement  to  grant 

Crushing  protection ;  regulator  old 

Of  science,  scorning  genius  and  its  dreams, 

And  all  the  first  ideas  and  germs  of  things.' 

The  same  conclusion,  too,  might  be  drawn  from  the  episode 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  II.,  where  Encolyon  exerts  his 
power  to  prevent  the  Ithacans  from  importing  foreign  corn: 
an  obvious  political  stroke,  which  rather  disfigures  t&e  poem, 
degrading  it  pro  tempore  from  its  high  place  as  an  actualization 
of  abstract  truth  to  the  rank  of  a  party  satire. 

A  conscious  age  like  the  present  is  sure  to  deal  much  in  al- 
legorical writing :  its  own  thoughts  form  its  principal  subject, 
and  these,  *  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life,*  like  tne  spirit  of 
Arvalan,  require  to  be  bodied  forth  in  symbolism,  if  they  would 
be  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  public  mind.  Without 
such  covering  they  become  a  mere  treatise  of  metaphysics,  or  a 
record  of  mental  experience ;  much,  too,  of  their  eflfect  will  be 
lost  if  the  covering  be  too  slight,  as  in  the  case  of  *  Cliilde 
Harold '  and  the  *  Excursion,'  which  fail  in  parts  for  want  of 
proper  si^uma  or  reserve,  the  characteristic  of  true  poetry, 
rfor  is  it  every  one  who  can  make  a  fit  use  of  symoolism. 
Some  take  one  or  two  principles,  perhaps  as  being  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  present  day,  and  embody  them,  representing 
them  in  all  their  potentiality,  and  consequently  pourtraying  the 
world,  not  as  it  is  but  as  it  would  be,  had  it  no  other  guiding 
influences — mistaking  the  froth  on  the  surface  for  the  workings 
of  the  great  deep  below.  Such  men  are  no  '  seers,*  whatever 
their  admirers  may  think,  but  mere  visionary  speculators  as 
to  what  mi^ht  happen  under  impossible  conditions :  proclaimers 
of  half-truths,  forgetting  that  it  is  all  truth  which  a  prophet 
must  know.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  good  example  of  this  class. 
TTie  true  symbolist  will  endeavour  to  grasp  all  existing  prin- 
ciples, and  potentialize  all :  and  so  far  as  he  can  do  this, 
he  will  be  a  genuine  Vates,  tlie  proclaimer  of  what  unit  be. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Home  has  deserved  this  praise : 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  him  defective  in  many  points : 
he  has  not  mastered  the  moral  and  spiritual  phfenomena  of 
man's  nature :  in  a  word  his  is  not  Church-teaching,  except, 
perhaps,  indirectly.  Heathen  mythology  is  but  a  broken  shell 
at  best;  still  it  might,  we  are  convinced,  be  made  to  sound 
forth  Christian  notes  more  clearly  than  it  h^  hitherto  done. 
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Let  ttSy  however^  acknowledge  that  the  author  of  '  Orion '  ha$ 
acted  as  a  poet  should,  and  made  a  bold  attempt :  he  has  not 
merely  given  us  shreds  and  fragments  of  his  view  of  the  ideal 
world,  like  Campbell,  and,  as  we  are  compelled  to  say  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Tennyson,  but  has  delineated  broadly  his  own 
microcosm,  imperfect  though  that  be,  and  thus  set  up  a  pattern 
from  which,  the  coming  roet  may  take  lessons.  When  the 
^reat  Poem  of  poems  shall  be  written, '  Orion '  may  stand  btside 
it,  as  an  obelisk  beneath  the  shade  of  a  pyramid,  many  degrees, 
indeed,  inferior  in  grandeur,  yet  bearing  the  same  marks  upon 
its  front  and  resting  under  the  same  sky. 


Art.  v.—  The  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Tale  of  the  Jenuite. 

TTie  Mysteries  of  Paris. 

Matilda :  or^  the  Misfortunes  of  Virtue^ 

The  Temptation ;  or,  the  Waieh^tower  qf  Koatven, 

Theresa  Dunoyer, 

De  Rohan;  or^  the  Court  Conspirator.    Translated  from  the 
French  of  Eugene  Sue.     London,  1844-45*. 

Wb  contemplate  with  feeUngs  of  acute  regret  the  popularity 
which  several  of  the  works  of  this  author  have  acquired  in 
England.  We  consider  their  tendency  to  deprave  the  healthy 
feeling,  which  we  would  hope  still  exists  here,  to  exceed  that  of 
any  productions  of  at  all  a  similar  class,  which  have  obtained  a 
general  circulation  within  the  scope  of  our  recollection. 

The  danger  is  greater  from  the  {H'etended  virtue  and  morality 
to  be  found  in  them,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  justly,  from  the 
reality  of  the  small  glimmering  idol  to  morality,  ever  and  anon 
seen  dimly,  amidst  the  dark  poisonous  incense-clouds,  peeping 
out  in  the  stupendous  and  grotesque  temple  of  abomination 
raised  by  the  powerful  enchanter,  whose  pen  is  the  wand  of  cor- 
ruption, profanity,  gloomy  horror,  and  sensual  mysticism. 

Mudi  we  can  omy  liken  to  the  ravings  of  opium  acting  upon 

*  We  •hall  make  no  apology  for  merelj  examining  these  romances  in  their  Englifb 
dreas.  It  is  with  their  aimearance  in  England  alone  that  we  wish  to  deal.  Whether 
these  translations  be  faithnil  or  not  we  do  not  profess  to  inquire  very  narrowly.  We 
care  not  if  the  translator  have,  here  or  there,  either  softened  down  an  exubmnoe  of 
impure  description,  or  gloated  over  any  strongly-flavoured  morctau  with  a  rapture 
that  does  injustice  to  the  author.  We  have  seen  sufficient  of  him  in  bis  own  lan- 
guage to  declare  that  he  may  justly  be  accused  of  all.  We  confess  to  have  read  bat 
one  of  hie  worka  in  the  original ;  and  we  would  rather  decline  our  tuk  altogether  than 
have  the  A^S^Q  misery  imposed  upon  u#  of  pludjing  him  in  two  languages. 
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disease.  What  there  is  of  good  we  condemn  as  the  author'^ 
Itire ;  for  it  affords  the  excuse  for  reading  the  rest.  It  is,  in- 
deedy  the  homceopathic  antidote  to  an  ocean  of  poison. 

And  in  how  dangerous  a  form  is  this  poison  administered! 
Melodramatic,  imaginative,  licentious,  full  of  Utopian  aspira- 
tions, espousing  the  cause  of  the  people,  with  but  too  just  and 
too  true  a  coniemnation  of  many  abuses  which  grind  with  a 
hand  of  iron  the  poor  and  friendless;  now  exposing  the  very- 
arcana  of  morbid  and  terrible  debaucheries,  both  mental  and 
physical;  now  tearing  the  veil  from  the  grinning  Mokanna  of 
Jesuitism;  dealing  in  all  those  superstitions  which  most  provoke 
the  minds  of  the  imaginative,  and  daring  to  attribute  to  itself 
the  high  and  holy  cause  of  suffering  humanity;  lashing  the 
strong  and  conducting  the  weak  to  redemption;  not,  indeed, 
veilea  and  sanctified  by  an  atmosphere  of  repellant  purity,  but 
through  the  polypus-like  embraces  of  the  filtniest  creations  of 
vice  tnat  ever  smgly  stained  the  earth,  combined,  teeming,  over- 
whelming— with  what  a  fearful  power  is  not  this  author  unhap- 
pily endowed  to  corrupt  and  inflame  sensitive  minds,  and  to  bring 
them  into  that  state  of  disease  in  which  the  souls  of  so  many 
Frenchmen  are  nurtured,  causing  them,  hopeless,  frenzied,  at  once 
desperate  and  imbecile,  to  hurry  on  through  life,  or  rather 

^  Reel  reckless  onward  to  a  tomb  I ' 

For  the  romances  of  Eugene  Sue  are  but  the  exaggerated  re- 
flection of  the  minds  of  a  great  portion  of  '  La  Jeune  France;' 
they  are  written  to  pander  to  a  taste  already  deeply  implanted 
there;  but,  here,  our  fear  is,  lest  they  engender  the  seeds  of  the 
tree  of  evil  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  soon  fill  us  with  that  insatia- 
ble craving  for  the  horrible,  the  feverish,  the  distorted,  and  the 
monstrous,  which  dries  up  all  the  natural  and  noble  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  is  ever  the  foul  concomitant  of  the  atheistical  pro- 
fliracy  of  a  nation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  taste  already  exists  here,  or  whence 
the  nopularity  we  have  deplored ;  but  we  would  rather  hitherto 
ftttrioute  Eugene  Sue  in  England  to  his  celebrity  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  and  the  more  shallow  impulse  of  fashion  and 
novelty. 

We  profess,  ourselves,  never  to  have  read  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions, without  rising  from  the  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  illness 
or  body  and  a  clouded  exhaustion  of  mind. 

We  have  experienced  a  somewhat  similar  feeling  from  inhaling 
the  subtler  essence  ascending  from  the  pages  of  Dudevant,  or 
Sand,  that  literary  hermaphrodite  and  brilliant  disgrace.  Here 
let  us  remark  that  the  latter  writer  is  more  particularly  and  less 
generally  dangerous  than  Sue.  Her  style  is  different  to  his, — at 
once  more  open  and  disguised ;  more  open  in  such  doctrines  and 
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ideas  as  at  once  cause  a  well-balanced  mind  to  reject  her  writings 
with  horror,  but  fax  more  insidious  when  she  has  once  obtained  a 
momentary  hold  on  the  imagination.  At  present  (ever  may  it  be 
so)  a  writer  can  scarce  obtain  even  notoriety  in  England,  who,  in 
distinct  language,  professes  infidelity,  scoffs  at  marriage,  approves 
of  suicide,  and  would  level  to  the  ground  all  those  institutions, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of 
the  community  and  make  man  a  social  being,  in  the  fit  sense  of 
that  word,  besides,  her  novels  are  too  refined  for  the  general 
taste.  They  are  blended  with  the  idea  of  philosophical  treatises, 
and  are  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  works  of  Eugdne  Sue,  in 
point  of  all  that  which  invites  the  curiosity,  excites  the  imagin- 
ation, and  provokes  with  stinging  interest  the  literary  craving 
of  the  high  or  low  vulgar. 

That  Eugene  Sue  has  a  peculiar  genius  we  do  not  attempt  to 
deny.  That  he  has  genius  of  a  very  high  order  ^e  deny  most 
emphatically.  He  does  not  possess  in  the  least  that  suggestive 
power,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gifts  of  the  great 
maestri  of  romance.  All  his  horrors,  beauties,  descriptions,  in 
fact  all  his  .writings  are  detail  usque  ad  nauseam. 

He  has  not  the  least  pretence  to  plot;  since  he  mingles  the 
supernatural  with  the  real  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  strange 
milange  bewilders.  He  deals  also  in  the  most  extravagant 
coincidences.     He  creates  monsters  at  once  physical  and  moral. 

In  his  search  after  effect  neither  slaughter-house  nor  charnel- 
house  can  suffice  him ;  horror  trips  up  the  heels  of  horror ; 
poisoner  is  counterpoisoned ;  murder  waits  on  murders;  the 
common  sorrows  and  pains  of  a  sick-room  are  not  enough ;  if 
disease  and  death  are  pressed  into  his  service,  it  must  be  in  some 
terrible  form  scarce  known  upon  earth,  for  which  the  strange 
pages  of  the  physicians  of  the  dark  ages  are  ransacked  and 
improved  upon.  All  this  for  effect.  It  is  not  power,  it  is  the 
conscious  want  of  it.  Power  trusts  to  its  naked  strength,  stands 
like  the  noble  model  of  antiquity,  smiling  with  rare  conceit  of 
classic  fire ;  but  it  is  weakness  which  arrays  itself  in  the  panoply 
of  forbidden  arms. 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  a  fanciful  idea,  we  should  call  Eugene 
Sue  the  romance  writer  of  the  Mesmeric  age.  There  is  some** 
thing  in  him  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  heated  and  wild  imagin- 
ings of  the  dealers  and  thorough-paced  believers  in  this 
mysterious  and  deluding  art. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  influence  of  this  author 
and  such  a  writer  as  Goethe,  that  the  latter  dealt  chiefly  in 
allegory.  His  Faust  is  a  personified  moral.  The  characters  in 
it  are  virtues  and  vices,  clothed  for  the  nonce  in  semi-ideal  flesh 
and  blood.  But  Eugdne  Sue  attempts  to  exhibit  real  personages, 
and  invests  them  with  unreal  attributes.    Thus  all  the  horrors  of 
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the  ^  Walpargis  Night'  do  not  affect  the  miad  with  more  than  a 
passing  shudder ;  whilst  the  fearfiil  phantasmagoria  invoked  by 
Sue  leave  the  soul  staggering  and  shaken  by  a  moral  inebriety. 

And  yet  how  inferior  in  force  is  any  scene  of  this  writer, 
when  he  wishes  to  produce  a  particular  effect,  to  the  fiery  touches 
of  any  of  the  great  sons  of  genius.  There  is  more  force  in  the 
death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  conveyed  in  half-a-dozen  lines, 
than  in  all  the  exaggerated  tortures  which  are  put  in  requisition 
to  tear  asunder  the  fiendish  soul  from  the  demon  body  of  the 
arch-Jesuit  in  the  '  Wandering  Jew ; '  when  our  author  thinks  fit 
at  length  to  dismiss  from  his  pages  the  monster  of  his  creation. 

As  a  whole,  how  much  more  tangible  to  our  ideas  is  the 
excellent  description  of  Jesuit  intrigue  given  in  the  novel  of 
'  Devereux/  by  6ulwer ;  for  we  feel  that  such  might  have  existed. 

Again,  praise  to  thee,  thou  poet  of  the  heart,  Charles  Dickens  *, 
having  unlocked  the  chaste  treasures  of  thy  mind,  hast  thou 
not  given  us  a  Fleur  de  Marief,  but  pure  in  every  scene  through 
which  she  wanders,  shedding  arouna  her  a  sofl  and  hallowing 
light  which  dazzles  the  front  of  guilt,  seeking  in  vain  to  entangle 
the  buoyant  ether  of  her  soul,  though  it  flit  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  tombs.  But  the  GoucUeuse  is  earthy,  corrupted.  We 
feel  that  she  must  be  soul-polluted  by  her  intense  knowledge  of 
crime.  If  one  like  her  could  live,  not  only  in  the  shadow  of  foul 
crimes,  but  in  actual  contact  with  every  exaggerated  incarnate 
corruption,  as  we  are  told  she  did  for  a  season,  unawakened,  the 
instant  of  her  waking  should  be  death.  But  for  a  girl,  the  idea 
is  strained,  nay,  impossible.  A  life  so  poisoned  beyond  the  age 
of  reason  must  have  ended  in  corruption  or  numbness  of  intd- 
lect.  That  the  lost  ones  of  the  ear^  preserve  to  the  end  some 
generous  and  noble  qualities,  we  are  tlie  last  to  deny.  It  is  but 
too  often  their  uncurbed  virtues  which  have  ruined  them.  The 
'  Steffen  Margaret'  of  Andersen  might  possess  to  the  end  of 
her  ghastly  career  fine  but  reckless  emotions  of  the  heart ;  but 
the  bloom  of  moral  innocence  must  have  fled  for  ever.  The 
delicate  romance  of  '  Undine,'  beautiful,  exquisite  as  it  is,  has 
no  parallel  in  things  of  earth. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  is  mentioned 
the  terrific  combat  between  Both  well  and  Burley;}^,  described  by 

*  nmiM^f  kutlmfrm  jiX^«  f^twv.     Medea. 

f  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  allude  to  the  delicate  creation  of  *  Nelly,'  in  tlic 
'Old  Curioiity  Shop.' 

X  We  do  not  consider  the  cliaracter  of  Bothwell  as  'awfully  original,*  in  the 
sense  given  by  this  writer.  The  words  '  fearing  nothing '  are  less  intended  to  dare 
the  power  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  than  tbey  are  to  defy  his  Puritan 
antagonist.  We  feel  that  bad  Bothwell  lingered  but  a  short  whUe  he  would  have 
softened.  He  dies  with  the  crimson  flush  of  battle  on  his  cheek.  The  letters  found 
on  him  prove  his  character  hardened,  deadened,  but  not  hopeless.  Neyerthelesa  the 
lassoB  is  not  less  striking. 
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Scott,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  the  former,  daring  all  to 
comt,  in  thoae  fearful  yet  simple  words,  which  become  graren  in 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  reader  as  the  proud  defiance  of  dying 
atheism  ;*  a  thing  to  remember  and  tremble  at  for  a  life.  How 
much  more  really  nervous  is  this,  than  the  knife-duel  in  the 
*  Wandering  Jew  between  D'Aiffrigny  and  Marslial  Simon,  one 
an  old  man,  the  other  a  Churchman  ;  the  provocation  a  blow, 
a  kick,  and  spitting  in  the  face ;  a  struggle  in  which  the  two 
combatants  writhe  for  ten  minutes,  with  their  'two  fearful, 
livid,  convulsive  heads  sinking,  rising,  and  falling  backward/ 
till  both  are  destroyed. 

We  will  not  do  more  than  advert  with  a  passing  glance  of 
reprdiirasion  to  the  voluptuous  scenes  in  these  books.  The 
death  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  Wandering  Jew  is  so  per- 
fectly French,  and  yet  so  sickening,  that  we  forbear  to  say 
more,  than  that  the  strange  perversity  of  the  author  preserves 
their  sentimental  purity,  tdl  they  have  taken  poison  together, 
and  then  lights  the  lorch  of  the  impure  '  Eros'  at  a  moment 
when  we  love  indeed  to  fancy  that  his  divine  brother  may  shed 
a  rosy  glow  over  the  expiring  agonies  of  mortality ;  but  when  in 
truth  all  earthly,  if  not  more  refined  passions,  are  apt  to  vanish 
before  the  shadow  of  grimly  advancing  death.  Yet  thus  has  be 
chosen  to  stain  his  pa^es.  And  this  is  to  be  a  household  book 
in  the  homes  of  Englishwomen !  In  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris,' 
how  foul  and  fungous-like  a  creation  is  the  episode  of  Cicely 
and  the  notary. 

Let  us  give  one  more  example  of  our  author's  mental  ob- 
liqui^.  One  of  these  romances,  entitled  '  The  Temptation,'  is 
founded  in  great  measure  on  an  interesting  and  beautiful  dramai 
we  remember  to  have  seen  acted  some  years  ago  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  called  ^  Rita  TEspagnole.'  This  play,  we  have  observed, 
has  since  afforded  many  hints  to  writers  for  the  English  stage. 

Now  JSugdne  Sue  has  twisted  this  story  into  one  of  the  most 
revolting  and  extravagant  fictions  that  we  remember  ever  to 
have  read.  Nor  has  he  even  taken  the  trouble  to  change  the 
names  of  the  personages.  Let  us  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
give  the  original  plot,  and  see  how  he  has  tortured  it  to  make  it^ 
his  own.  Thus  we  may  best  display  the  morbid  idiosyncracy* 
we  complain  of. 

Rita,  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady,  a  widow  rich  and  young,  at 
the  court  of  France,  is  beloved  by  Count  Jules  de  Vaudray, 
youngest  of  two  sons  of  a  venerable  mother.  The  elder  son, 
Henri,  is  at  sea.  Given  at  an  early  age  in  marriage  to  an  old 
man,  for  whom  she  had  no  sentiment  beyond  esteem,  Rita  is 
determined  the  second  time  to  marry  to  please  herself.  She 
does  not  love  Jules,  who  threatens  suicide  before  his  mother, 
who  intercedes  for  him.    Rita,  to  save  mother  and  son,  agrees  to 
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the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  marrying  a  man  she  does  not  love. 
The  mother  thanks  her  on  her  knees.  At  this  moment  Jules 
shoots  himself  beneath  the  window.  The  mother  lingers  in 
despair^  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved  Rita.  Henri  returns, 
and  is  told  by  the  Marquis  de  Sannois,  a  rejected  suitor  of 
Rita'sy  that  his  mother  and  brother  have  fallen  victims  to  de- 
praved coquetry.  In  revenge  he  gains  the  love  of  Rita,  in  the 
disguise  ot  a  poor  man,  then  discovers  himself,  and  spurns  and 
exposes  her  before  a  concealed  party  of  young  noblemen  and 
court  ladies.  At  this  instant  she  declares  the  truth.  In  horror 
he  flies,  after  kilUng  the  Marquis  de  Sannois ;  for  he  has  long 
loved  Rita  miknown  to  himself.  By  the  secret  interest  of  Rita 
he  gains  the  highest  honours  of  the  Marine,  and  receives  some 
vacant  and  much  prized  decoration.  Rita  then  returns  to  court, 
and  in  an  interview  with  him  tells  him  of  something  she  had 
suppressed ;  viz.,  that  she  had  proofs  from  his  supposra  mother 
of  his  being  a  foundling,  son  of  a  roturier. 

She  tells  him  he  must  be  stripped  of  all  -and  held  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule.  In  a  fit  of  noble  enthusiasm,  he  thanks  her,  says 
the  punishment  is  not  sufficient  for  him,  and  determines  to  carve 
his  way  again  to  fortune  and  nobility  with  his  sword.  Rita  re- 
lents, and  all  is  well. 

Let  us  see  how  Eugilne  Sue  has  dealt  with  this  story*  Rita, 
in  his  hands,  becomes  an  impure  intriguante.  He  makes  Henri 
a  diabolical  personification  of  all  the  wretches  of  the  courts  of 
Charles  the  Second  or  George  the  Fourth  together.  He  ex- 
poses his  liaison  with  the  beautiful  Spaniard  merely  as  a  liber- 
tine jest.  She  dedicates  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  a  mysteri- 
ous scheme  of  revenge  on  her  betrayer;  after  havitig  imposed 
upon  him  the  belief  that  she  had  been  faithless,  in  order  to  hurt 
his  pride,  and  after  giving  out  to  the  world  that  she  had  poi- 
soned herself.  To  effect  this,  she  destroys  her  beauty  and  the 
lineaments  of  her  face  by  means  of  some  deadly  chemical  pre- 
paration. She  fails  in  her  scheme,  and  is  killed  after  a  strange 
fashion  by  the  marines  on  board  the  vessel  of  Henri.  He  lives 
on,  to  die  at  length  in  the  odour  of  outward  sanctity ;  apparently 
jn  a  state  of  selfish  ignorance  as  to  the  enormity  of  his  ofiences 
Against  man,  woman,  himself,  and  his  God.  This  kindly  tale 
is  interspersed  with  various  seductions,  intrigues,  murders^  be- 
trayals, duels,  adulteries,  suicides,  dressed  up  m  the  peculiar  style 
of  our  author. 

We  would  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  state  our  belief  that  it 
is  impossible  for  this  chronicler  of  the  heart's  blackest  recesses, 
the  earth's  foulest  comers,  this  inventor  of  the  hellish  masque 
which  he  styles  romance,  to  be  himself  a  good  man.  Yet  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if  ever  the  tree  be  known  by  its 
fruit,  Eugdne  Sue  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we  should  covet  to 
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be  on  terms  of  intimacy.  However  this  may  be,  we  do  not  envy 
him  his  imagination.  The  ounce  of  civet  of  King  Lear  should  in 
his  case  be  a  pound.  Nay,  a  whole  forest  of  the  scent-bearing 
animal  would  not  suffice  for  the  sweetening  process  in  a  bosom 
charged  with  such  *  perilous  stuff.' 

But  if  he  be  indeed  helplessly  tortured  by  these  Eumenides  of 
a  depraved  and  morbid  fancjr,  let  the  altar  to  which  he  clings  be, 
we  pray,  in  the  temple  of  Silence.  Let  hot  his  impure  ravings 
escape  to  disturb  the  world  without. 

The  mirth  of  Eugdne  Sue  is  as  detestable  as  his  horrors.  His 
attempts  to  be  gay  and  frolicsome  remind  one  of  a  melancholy 
ape,  on  a  rainy  November  evening,  seen  by  the  flaring  gas-lights 
of  the  shambles,  grinning  upon  a  hand-organ.  His  humour  is 
sombre  and  misplaced  as  tnat  of  undertakers.;  and  his  jests 
are  such  as  might  be  uttered,  with  atrocious  levity,  by  a  Pansian 
mob,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  idling,  in  gaping  impertinence, 
within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  the  Morgue. 

The  only  thing,  beyond  the  amusement  (!)  of  reading  them, 
to  be  urged  in  defence  of  these  romances,  is,  that  the  evil  depicted 
in  them  shocks  the  mind,  and  thus  exercises  a  warning  influence. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  sometimes  true.  We  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  *  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,'  published  some  few 
years  ago,  may  have  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  uttering  one, 
amidst  the  still  small  voices  that  deter  from  crime  and  pro- 
fligacy. But  there  are  parts,  even  of  this  work,  excellent  as  we 
recognize  it  to  be,  that  we  should  hesitate  before  we  sanctioned 
them  as  fitting  diet  for  the  imaginations  of  the  innocent.  De- 
scriptions of  guilt  too  vivid,  scenes  of  terror  and  remorse  too 
startling,  accumulations  of  misery  too  painful  in  their  reality, 
occur,  here  and  there,  to  make  us  wish  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  general  eye ;  just  as  we  would  some  of  Hogarth's  drawings. 

Painting,  indeed,  possesses  this  advantage  over  writing,  in  its 
evil  delineations,  that  in  the  former  we  see  the  results  rather  than 
trace  the  workings  of  guilt  and  crime.  The  Spartans,  we  are 
told,  made  their  slaves  drunk,  as  a  warning  to  their  children. 
We  apprehend  the  children  were  not  privy  to  the  gradual  de- 
bauch, but  were  ushered  in  finally  to  view  the  grovelling  con- 
tortions of  the  intoxicated  wretches. 

So,  in  real  life,  a  person  of  pure  mind,  or  one  in  whom  good 
has  yet  some  part,  may,  for  an  instant,  gaze  upon  the  haunt  of 
debauchery,  tne  sordid  effect  of  guilt  and  tne  punishment  of 
crime  exhibited  in  its  own  loathsomeness,  and  the  lesson,  how- 
ever grating,  may  still  be  salutary.  The  eye  has  not  time  to  be 
familiarized,  but  shrinks  from  the  miserable  conclusion  visibly 
depicted.  In  reading,  much  must  always  be  apprehended  from 
our  inclination  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  persons  represented, 
to  feel  and  think  with  tliem.     The  gradual  developement  of  a 
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bad  character  in  a  novel  often  creates  a  93nnpathy  in  U9  for  that, 
which,  if  we  only  saw  the  finished  picture,  we  should  loathe  and 
detest. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  ignorance  of  extraordinary  crime 
accompanies  innocence  more  fittingly,  than  the  serpent-know* 
ledee  of  abomination  graces  it. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  is  good,  indeed,  carries 
with  it  the  certainty  of  what  is  wicked  and  vicious.  For  it  is 
the  opposite  of  virtue.  This  superiority  have  the  good  over 
the  bad,  that  they  know  the  principles  of  vice  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 

But,  in  proportion  as  he  is  initiated  in  crime,  do  the  harmo- 
nious and  excellent  proportions  of  virtue  fiill  l^  distinctly  on 
the  vision  of  the  guilty  man. 

avd^u^otg  y  ah 
0  fxev  TTOvn^os  ouiiv  aWo  ^xj»  Kouti;' 
ix^tye  fjLBVTOi  MM  TO  Q^epKvai  uaXug 
iMaiiv  t<rd\oV  '  rouro  3'*Jv  rig  eu  /Aa9ri*f 
oJi'iv  TO  y  aia-x^ov,  xavovi  toy  muXou  /laB^v, 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  have  we  so  long  dwelt  upon 
these  odious  volumes  ? f  We  would  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of 
many  of  our  fair  countrywomen  to  a  sense  of  what  they  are  read* 
ing,  of  the  injury  they  do  their  minds,  of  the  violence  with  which 
they  attack  their  moral  feelings,  and  sully 'and  destroy  that  bloom 
of  innocence  which  should  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  the 
female  intellect 

As  for  those  to  whom  the  fascination  of  these  works  is  so 
strong  that  we  cannot  hope  to  break  it,  we  would  make  them 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  weakness.  We  have  expressed 
ourselves  thus  strongly,  that  it  may  become  a  reproach  to  avow 
having  subjected  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  such  pollution,  great  as 
that  which  may  be  drunk  in  by  the  eye  of  the  body  in  visiting  and 
fi*cquenting  such  haunts  of  impurity,  as  would  exclude  those  females 
who  had  done  so,  were  the  fact  only  known,  from  virtuous  society 
for  ever.  We  repeat  that  we  would  shame  many  from  the  con- 
fession of  having  read  such  works,  which  would  tend  much  to 
check  their  plague-Uke  circulation.  Thus  we  would  change  the 
fi-equent  query  '  Have  you  read  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  or 
the  "Wandering  Jew?  to  silence — silence  whether  of  con- 
sciousness or  ignorance.  The  disease  may  thus  easier  die  away 
amongst  us. 

We  would  check,  in  both  .sexes,  that  craving  for  horrors, 

•  Hecuba. 

t  We  exclude  fiY>in  the  categoi^  *  D*  BohaaC  Of  thk  we  will  remadrk.  that  it 
ia  sufficiently  common-place ;  not  in  the  style  of  Sue,  and  that  it  eximpiifiet  our 
observation  on  fail  want  of  power,  when  reined  in  from  the  eztrafaffaoL  morbid,  and 
odious.  -w    -» 
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which  grows  on  the  mind  as  drinking  does  on  the  body ;  alter* 
nately  weakening  and  exciting  anew^  but  always  proceeding  to  a 
greater  extremity;  till  the  parched  throat,  burning  for  a  stronger 
potion,  finds  brandy  too  weak  and  thin,  and  shouts  aloud,  in  the 
raving  jargon  of  excess,  for  a  morning  draught  of  aqua  vit®  I — ay  ! 
with  a  scorpion  in  it !  as  the  wretch  feels  that  no  real  mixture  is 
potent  enough  to  satisfy  the  fierce  wants  of  his  iron-paved 
diaphragm.  To  such  we  liken  the  mental  demand  of  an  imagina* 
tion  diseased  by  the  ministering  of  unnatural  viands. 


Art.  VI. — Legal  Order  and  Constitutional  BightSy  8^c.     By 
Viscount  Ranelaoh.     1845. 

The  Prince  of  the  Asturias.     By  F.  F.  I  vers.  Esq,     1844. 

On  no  ^reat  question  was  the  mind  of  England  so  abused  and 
deceived  by  her  Whig  rulers  as  on  the  late  Spanish  war  of  suc- 
cession. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  every  plea  on  which 
the  invasion  of  Cantabria  was  defended  was  false ;  so  boundless 
was  the  assurance  of  the  ministry,  so  firm  their  confidence  in 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  English  representative  body. 
'  Tot  homines,  tot  sententise,'  found  a  new  illustration  in  Whig 
reasoning  on  the  Spanish  war.  Were  you  a  legitimist,  you 
were  assured  that  Isabella  was  the  rightful  queen,  that  the  dark 
transactions  of  Ferdinand's  death-bed  were  clear,  legal,  consti- 
tutional acts ;  that  the  Salic  law  never  was  of  right  the  law  of 
Spain ;  and  that  in  countenancing  Don  Carlos,  or  even  in  exact- 
ing a  rigorous  neutrality,  you  were  betraying  the  cause  of  legi- 
timacy, and  aiding  a  rebel  and  an  usurper.  But  were  you  a 
liberal,  or  a  jacobin,  one  who  toasted  '  the  people,  the  source 
of  all  legitimate  power,'  then  you  were  told  that  the  people  of 
Madrid,  and  the  democrats  of  Barcelona,  the  free  and  en- 
lightened middle  classes  of  the  towns,  and  all  the  constitu- 
tionalists, looked  to  Christina  as  their  leader,  and  had  chosen 
her  little  daughter  for  their  queen.  A  Protestant,  and  vehement 
in  Exeter  Hall  ?  it  was  a  contest,  not  between  kin^  and  queen, 
despotism  and  liberty,  but  between  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Bible,  priestcraft  and  private  judgment  And  lest  a  Roman 
Catholic  should  take  fright  at  such  language  as  that,  he  would 
be  straightway  reminded  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  formally  em- 
braced the  cause  of  Christina,  and  that  the  triumph  of  liberalism 
in  Belgium  had  been  a  triumph  for  the  Church.  But  did  all  these 
self-eliminating  arguments  foil  to  convince  some  sturdy  country 
gentleman,  who  remembered  that  the  Whig  motto  emblazoned 
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on  Lord  Grey's  banner  was  '  Peace,  reform,  and  retrench- 
ment,' and  was  quite  positive  that  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  an  armed  neutraUty  and  an 
English  legion  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and  doubted  very  much 
how  General  Evans  was  promoting  the  second  by  his  exploits 
and  his  discipline,  then  indeed  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  glories  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  point  out  the  intimate  re- 
semblance between  the  conaueror  of  Virginia  and  the  hero  of 
Irun.  By  such  means  as  tnese  was  the  English  Parliament 
barely  and  with  difficulty  brought,  at  various  times,  to  allow  the 
policy  of  the  ministry,  and  the  long  train  of  blunders,  disgraces, 
falsehoods,  and  cruelties,  that  foOowed  it  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, until  it  received  its  worthy  consummation,  and  was 
crowned  with  its  appropriate  triumph,  on  the  plain  of  Bergara. 

But  in  spite  of  audacious  assertions,  reforming  gullibility, 
and  ministerial  influence,  truth,  &imess  and  honour  found  no 
inefficient  champions,  and  the  Spanish  policy  of  the  government 
became' as  unpopular  among  those  classes  of  the  English  com- 
munity whose  opinions  are  affected  by  those  three  motive 
powers,  as  it  in  truth  deserved  to  be.  Mr.  Walton,  with  great 
legal  skill,  close  argument,  and  keen  irony,  disposed  of  Queen 
Isabella's  undoubted  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  while  Lord 
Carnarvon,  in  a  work  that  neither  was  nor  could  be  answered, 
displayed  to  the  English  people  the  true  objects  for  which  the 
Basaue  peasants  were  in  arms,  and  for  the  gallant  defence  of 
whicn  we  were  visiting  their  friendly  valleys  and  free  mountains 
with  all  the  horrors  of  an  unlicensed  pu*atical  war.  Captain 
Henningsen,  too,  in  his  entertaining  volumes,  gave  a  portraiture 
of  Zumalacarre^i,  and  his  hardy  troops,  very  different  from  the 
false  estimate  Whig  placemen  were  pleased  to  publish ;  and  the 
correspondents  of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  the  '  Times,'  and  the 
*  Morning  Herald,'  contributed  materially  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  real  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

The  Conservative  opposition  found  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos 
quite  a  popular  one  to  advocate  in  Parliament  The  Basques 
were  a  '  free  people  fighting  for  their  ancient  liberties,'  i)on 
Carlos  was  '  an  injured,  amiable  prince,'  the  liberals  of  Madrid 
and  Barcelona  were  '  monsters  of  cruelW,  hardly  better  than 
those  of  the  first  French  Revolution;'  and  their  generals,  'Mina 
and  Nogueras,  had  disgraced  their  cause  for  ever  by  butchering 
Cabrera  s  a^ed  mother?  Then  the  military  part  of  the  ques- 
tion :  since  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
was  ever  government  so  laughed  at  ?  Sir  George  Murray  in 
the  Commons,  the  Duke  in  the  Lords,  exposed  to  a  wondering 
•  country  the  gross  blunders  by  which  the  classic  ground  of  Eng- 
lish victory  had  been  soiled,  and  the  glory  of  St.  Sebastian,  Vit- 
toria,  and  the  Pyrenees  sacrificed  at  %ehobia  and  Andoain. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  series  of  unjust  aggressions, 
dishonourable  intrigues,  and  unfair  interferences  by  which  the 
power  of  England  was  made  to  tell  upon  the  gallant  peasants 
of  Biscay ;  nor  can  we — ^a  task  we  would  far  more  willingly  un- 
dertake— dwell  upon  the  many  daring  deeds,  romantic  enter- 
prizes,  and  instances  of  pure  loyalty  and  unswerving  honour, 
which  render  the  history  of  the  Carlist  war  so  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  cotton  bags  and  railroads.  The  wondrous 
march  of  Gomez  (out-Peterboroughing  Peterborough),  the 
affecting  history  of  the  O'Donnells,  Zumalacarregui's  extra- 
ordinary campaigns,  the  hair-breadth  escapes  and  never-failing 
resolution  of  the  king,  Cabrera's  furious  course  of  triumph 
after  his  mother's  inhuman  murder,  the  Princess  of  Beira's  ro- 
mantic night  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  foot,  to  join  her  hus- 
band, the  stern  Conde  d'Espagna's  mysterious  and  yet  undis- 
covered death ;  and  those  last  scenes  when  the  betrayed  king 
and  the  traitor-general  rode  side  by  side  down  the  wondering 
ranks  of  the  hesitating  army ;  and  when  the  latter,  even  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  had  to  fly  for  his  life ;  and  the  former,  linger- 
ing till  the  last  moment  on  the  dear  soil  of  Spain,  barely 
escaped  into  the  inhospitable  refuge  of  France ;  what  romance 
and  poetry  is  there  not  contained  in  these  events,  and  how 
gladly  does  the  English  eye  turn  to  them  from  the  sad  and 
shameful  history  of  the  legion,  the  non-interference  of  royal 
sailors  and  marmes,  the  intrigues  of  Lord  John  Hay,  and  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Palmerston  ! 

The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  lay  as  clearly  and  tempe- 
rately as  we  can  before  our  readers  the  reasons  which  induce  us 
to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  French  and  English  intrigue,  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturias  will  sit  as  king  consort  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
People  of  all  parties,  save  Palmerstonian  Whigs  and  extreme 
republicans,  during  the  five  distracted  and  blood-stained  years 
which  followed  the  retirement  of  Carlos  V.  into  France,  had 
become  favourably  disposed  to  that  settlement  of  the  Spanish 
question  which,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  Lord  Ranelagh  was  com- 
missioned by  that  ill-used  prince  to  submit  to  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
and  we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  astonishment  into 
which  that  noble  lord's  behaviour  and  language  on  that  oc- 
casion threw  us.  The  proposition  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos 
was  the  transfer  to  his  son  of  his  own  claim  io  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  the  marriage  of  that  son  with  the  young  queen. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  arming  himself  very  hastily  and  very  badly 
from  the  rusty  armoury  of  discarded  Whiggism  which  he  found 
at  hand,  treated  this  wise  and  patriotic  proposal  with  a  levity 
and  an  ignorance  as  great  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  been 
evinced  by  his  predecessor.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the  un- 
just reception  he  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
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ID  the  summer  of  1845,  Don  Carlos,  detennined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  by  him  that  might  conduce  to  the  paci* 
fication  of  that  Spain  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  for  which  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  formally  renounced,  in  favour  of  his  son, 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  and  thus  accomplished  bis  part  in  the 
great  and  good  work.     This  step  deprived  his  amiable  cousin 
of  all  pretext  for  his  fuither  detention,  and  after  six  years  of 
captivity  as  dishonourable  to  his  jailors  as  it  was  cruel  to  him, 
the  prisoner  of  Bouro;es,  so  worn  and  changed  by  the  hardships 
of  his  confinement  (like  our  own  King  Charles),  that  his  faithnil 
subjects,  who  crowded  round  him  at  Aix  and  Marseilles,  could 
barely  recognize  him,  left  the  treacherous  soil  of  France,  to 
find  a  kind  and  honouitible  refuge  in  Italy.     Let  us  unrebuked 
award  here  our  just  meed  of  praise  to  that  prince,  whose  life 
has  been  almost  one  unvarying  scene  of  honourable  misfortune. 
Imprisoned  with  his  brother  by  Napoleon,  in   1808,  he  then 
gave  proof  of  that  moral  courage  and  firmness  which  have 
since  distinguished  him;  and  his  exclamation  when  urged  by 
Ferdinand   and    Escoiquitz   to   yield   to   the   tyrant*s   threats, 
'  Mas   vale   morir   que   vivir   sin   honor ;    yo    no    consiento,* 
is  not  yet  forgotten  by  Spaniards.     Released  after  six  years* 
imprisonment  (how   little   could   he  then   have   foreseen   that 
another  captivity  equally  unjust,  of  the   same  length,  in  the 
same  country,  was  awaiting  his  old  age!)  he  returned  to  Spain, 
to   set  an   example   of  virtue   and   loyalty  to  the  weak  and 
vicious  nobility  which  they  neither  appreciated  nor  followed. 
In  all  the  disgraceful  intrigues  that  followed  the  fourth  nuptials 
of  Ferdinand,  Don  Carlos  took  no  part,  maintaining  a  hearty 
allegiance  to  his  brother,  and  never  for  a  moment  compromising 
his  own  or  his  children's  rights.     On  the  29th  of  September, 
1833,  Ferdinand  died,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  Bilboa 
and  Vittoria,  Don  Carlos  was  proclaimed  king.     The  six  years' 
struggle  that  followed  did  not  diminish  from  the  deserved  esti- 
mation in  which  that  prince's  character  is  bekl  by  Spaniards; 
and  when  betrayed  by  his  generals,  and  straitened  in  his  re- 
sources by  the  unjust  intervention  of  England,  he  was  com- 
Eelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France,  he  cquU  proudly  apply  to 
imself  the  famous  saying  of  Francis  I.  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion.     Undated  by  victory,  unsubdued  by  defeat,  serene  in 
misfortune,  cdhstant  in  trial,  free  in  his  conscience,  Don  Carlos 
entered  hi3  prison  at  Bourges,  and  endur^  all  the  real  hard- 
ships, and  studied  petty  annoyances  of  his  long  detention,  with 
the  same  calm  courage  he  had  displayed   in  the  fortress  of 
Valencay  and  the  forest  lairs  of  Navarre*     The  prison  doors 
are  once  more  open,  he  is  once  again  free.     May  the  evening 
of  his  life  be  as  fair  and  unclouded  as  its  day  has  been  hitherto 
dark  and  stormy.     This  brief  tribute  the  Count  de  Molina 
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demanded  at  our  hands;  let  us  turn  from  him,  and  surrey 
the  task  his  abdication  has  imposed  on  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias. 

No  sooner,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  ridiculously  misapplied  words, 
had  ^  legal  order  and  constitutional  right '  been  established  by 
the  submission  or  exile  of  the  Carlist  troops,  than  revolution  suc- 
ceeded revolution,  bloodshed  avenged  bloodshed,  and  despotism 
deposed  despotism,  in  a  cycle  the  rapidity  of  which  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  French  Convention. 
*  The  Regency  of  Christina  and  the  Royalty  of  Isabel — the 
rule  of  Espartero  and  the  administrations  of  Bravo  and  Narvaez 
— have  been  successively  stained  with  the  same  dark  and  still 
deepening  infamy.  XKe  people  and  the  prince  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  Christina,  dragged  from  her  bed  by  the 
drunken  sergeant,  Garcia,  is  banished  from  the  kingdom  by 
the  sober  general,  Espartero;  the  palace  is  invaded  by  Diego 
Leon;  Espartero  is  exiled  in  his  turn;  and  Olozaga  attempts, 
by  physical  force,  to  control  the  will  of  the  queen;  Narvaez 
succeeds,  and  outdoes  tlie  cruelties  of  his  predecessors.'* 
Narvaez  is  still  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  under  his  *  consti- 
tutional '  rule  {p{u:e  Lord  Aberdeen)  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  whole  provinces  are  trampled  upon  with  a  brutal  reckless- 
ness, that  makes  us  wonder  what  our  noble  Foreign  Secretary 
was  dreaming  of  when  he  penned  the  following  sentences:-— 
'  To  all  these  suggestions,'  (».  e.  of  the  pacification  of  Spain 
by  the  marriage  we  advocate,)  '  but  without  interfering  in 
any  degree  with  the  free  decision  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
I  have  always  expressed  myself  as  decidedly  adverse ;  because, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  instead  of  leading  to  the  union  of  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  state,  they  would  practically  recognize  and 
establish  the  existence  of  hostile  principles  in  Spain,  and  would 
bring  into  direct  collision  the  two  systems  of  despotic  and 
constitutional  government  in  that  country.  If  the  Spanish 
people  had  been  indifferent  to  potitical  freedom  (!!!)  and  the 
contest  had  been  confined  to  a  question  of  personal  succession, 
it  is  possible  that  such  a  marriage  might  have  conciliated  the 
pretensions  of  rival  claimants,  and  have  served  to  unite  con- 
flicting parties ;  but  I  fully  believe  that  the  love  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  although  often  disfigured  by  errors  and  ex- 
cesses, is  much  too  general  and  too  firmly  rooted  in  Spain 
for  the  country  to  tolerate  an  alliance  of  this  description.' 
(Legal  Order,  &c.,  p.  20.) 

While  Lord  Aberdeen  was  inditing  these  unmeaning  plati- 
tudes about  '  Despotic   and   Constitutional   Government,    the 

•  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  ihot  m  ten  months  1 
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Cortes,  under  the  dictation  of  Narvaez,  was  quietly  extinguish- 
ing the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  Basque  provinces,  changing 
their  free  '  gift '  into  a  forced  budget,  and  confiscating  the 
whole  of  those  noble  municipal  and  local  institutions,  which 
have  preserved  to  that  favoured  portion  of  Spain  a  happi- 
nessy  freedom,  and  prosperity,  that  at  once  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  every  stranger.  '  A  traveller/  says  Lord  Carnarvon, 
'  entering  the  Basque  provinces  by  the  Castilian  frontier, 
is  impressed  by  the  great  and  sudden  improvement  visible  in 
the  appearance  of  the  population,  in  their  dress,  their  agri- 
culture, in  their  very  beasts  of  burden;  their  cottages  are 
neat,  and  sometimes  beautifully  ornamented,  and  a  general 
air  of  comfort  pervades  the  country;'*  and  we  have  seen  a 
le  ter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1839,  in  which  lie 
unhesitatingly  says,  that  of  all  the  people  he  has  come  into  con- 
tact with  during  his  life,  the  Spaniards  north  of  the  Ebro,  are  the 
noblest  and  the  finest.  Now  will  Lord  Aberdeen  be  good  enough 
to  tell  us  if  the  government  that  crushes  by  force  and  fraud  the 
cherished  and  immemorial  free  institutions  of  such  a  people  as 
this,  be  in  his  view  a  'despotic'  or  a  'constitutional'  govern- 
ment ?  And  whether  it  be  a  proof  of  their  '  indifierence  to  poli- 
tical freedom'  to  fight  for  their  threatened  liberties,  and  the  king 
who  has  sworn  to  maintain  them  ?  We  have  spoken  of  the  fair 
results  of  the  Biscayan  privileges,  we  have  witnessed  them  our- 
selves ;  and  did  our  space  permit  we  would  gladly  transcribe 
Lord  Carnarvon's  admirable  digest  of  those  laws,  to  show  what 
it  is,  besides  his  own  personal  claims,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
will  have  to  vindicate,  perhaps  to  reconquer ;  and  how  entirely 
wrong  is  Lord  Aberdeen  in  supposing  that  political,  or  any  other 
freedom,  is  opposed  to  his  pretensions.  But  let  the  following 
summary  of  the  rights  of  Biscay  suffice  for  a  proof  of  what  we 
say.  It  is  governed  by  its  own  national  assemblies ;  it  yields 
contributions  to  the  Sovereign  as  a  free  gift ;  it  arranges  its  own 
taxation ;  it  has  no  militia  Taws ;  it  is  exempt  from  the  odious 
system  of  impressment  for  the  navy ;  it  furnishes  its  own  con- 
tingent of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  no  monopoly,  (give  ear,  ye  free- 
traders !)  royal  or  private,  can  be  established  in  it ;  its  alcaldes 
are  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  No  magistrate  can  violate  a 
Biscayan*s  bouse ;  no  execution  can  be  put  into  it,  nor  can  his 
arms  or  horse  be  seized ;  he  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt,  or 
subjected  to  imprisonment  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  without  a 
previous  summons  to  appear  under  the  old  tree  of  Ouernica, 
where  he  is  acquainted  with  the  offence  imputed  to  him,  and 
called  upon  for  his  defence ;  he  is  then  discharged  on  the  spot, 

Portugal  and  Gallicia,  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 
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or  bailed,  or  committed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  evidence  adduced  against  him.  The  Biscayan  Junta  or 
Parliament  assembles  every  second  year ;  in  this  nearly  all  the 
towns  are  represented ;  universal  suffrage  prevails.  The  Parlia- 
ment possesses  exclusively  the  right  to  legislate  for  Biscay,  to 
propose  the  budget,  to  adjust  the  taxation  for  the  two  following 
years,  and  to  make  every  necessary  arrangement  connected  with 
the  internal  economy,  and  the  external  defence  of  the  province. 
Well  indeed  may  Lord  Carnarvon  exclaim,  *  Theirs  are  privileges, 
and  theirs  indeed  a  country  worthy  of  defence,  alike  against  the 
despotic  and  the  democratic  tyrant.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that 
Navarre,  and  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava,  and  even  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
and  Castille,  have  not  privileges  and  rights  equally  dear,  equally 
sacred.  These  then  are  all  committed  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Prince 
Charles ;  to  him,  as  king  consort,  or  king  sole,  do  the  free  Spa- 
nish people  look  for  their  maintenance  or  restitution;  to  the 
Cortes  at  Madrid,  the  poor  creature  of  foreign  origin  and  mili- 
tary dictation,  to  the  praetorian  bands  and  their  ruthless  com- 
mander, they  can  turn  no  hopeful  glance.  Their  ancient  laws, 
their  dear-bought  rights,  their  glorious  traditions,  their  present 
hopes  of  deliverance,  their  future  prospects  of  happiness  and 
freedom,  all  centre  in  the  young  captive  of  Bourges ;  there  is 
not  a  province,  not  a  village  in  Spain  in  which  the  name  of 
Carlos  VI .  is  not  pronounced  with  affection  and  loyalty  and 
hope ;  not  a  valley  nor  a  mountain  side  in  the  Basque  provinces 
that  is  not  prepared,  should  foreign  intrigue  or  military  tyranny 
give  another  consort  to  Isabella,  to  send  forth  its  peasant  war- 
riors to  win  for  them  their  fiieros — for  him  his  throne. 

Thus,  then  in  addition  to  his  own  claims  as  legitimate  King  of 
Spain,  the  Conde  de  M ontemolin  is  the  undoubted  hereditary 
champion  of  all  that  the  Spanish  rural  population  holds  dear  of 
laws,  customs,  political  ana  social  institutions.  But  immense  as 
must  be  the  power  he  thus  wields,  it  is  rendered  still  greater  by 
the  influence  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  under  the  joint  nile  of 
Christina  and  Narvaez,  the  Spanish  clergy  have  ceased  to  be 
persecuted,  and  that  something,  much  we  believe  considering  all 
the  diflBculties  of  the  case,  has  been  done  to  repair  the  enormous 
wrongs  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  previous  consti- 
tutional governments ;  but  can  the  rather  more  regular  payment 
of  the  miserable  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  an  official  ma- 
chinery, can  the  precarious  protection  afforded  for  the  present 
by  a  triumphant  general,  and  which  the  chance  of  every  moment 
may  change  into  persecution,  make  the  Spanish  clergy  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  past,  or  blind  to  the  perils  of  the  future  ? 
No !  whatever  active  influence — we  stop  not  to  estimate  its 
amount — is  still  possessed  by  the  Spanish  Church,  is  and  will  be 
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given  to  the  son  of  him  who  fought  for  her  in  ber  hour  of  need, 
and  whose  virtue  and  faith  she  sees  descended  to  his  heir.  But 
we  are  at  present  less  concerned  with  the  powers  that  the  Conde 
de  Montemolin  can  wield,  than  the  task  which  he  has  to  per- 
form; and  diflScttlt  as  that  task  confessedly  is,  in  no  particular 
is  it  more  so  than  in  the  settlement  of  the  Church  question ;  but 
that  the  disputes  with  Rome  and  the  alienation  between  the 
Spanish  Church  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  must  be  terminated, 
and  satisfactorily  to  the  interests  of  religion,  no  true  Spaniard 
thinks  of  denying ;  and  all  that  it  is  here  necessary  or  vrise  to  say, 
is,  that  from  position,  temperament,  and  knowledge,  no  one  is 
nearly  so  well  qualified  to  conquer  that  difficulty  as  the  Prince  of 
the  Afiturias.  No  one,  not  evai  Lord  Aberdeen,  affects  to 
doubt  that  by  the  marriage  of  the  royal  cousins  the  dangers  of 
a  disputed  succession  can  alone  be  avoided,  although  some,  from 
a  deplorable  ignorance  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  character,  and 
others  from  defective  knowled^,  are  inclined  very  greatly  to  un- 
derrate the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  pure  monarchical  spirit 
from  whence  they  arise.  On  that  part  of  our  subject  we  shall 
presently  say  a  few  words.  In  estimating  the  task,  so  onerous, 
so  glorious,  that  is  thus  devolved  on  this  young  prince,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  duties  he  will  owe  to  the  new  order  of  things ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  will  ascend  to 
the  throne  merely  to  become  the  successfiil  worker  out  of  a  blind 
reaction;  and  here  we  feel  we  have  arrived  at  the  real  source  of 
all  disinterested  objections  to  the  marriage  compromise.  It  is 
said  then  with  a  show,  we  trust  we  shall  prove  only  with  a  show 
of  reason,  ^  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  can  enter  Madrid  in  only 
one  of  two  characters,  either  as  a  renegade  from  his  father  s  and 
from  his  own  principles  and  cause,  or  as  the  restorer  of  despotism ; 
and  in  either  character  he  must  be  an  object  of  aversion  and 
hate,  not  of  esteem  and  love,  to  the  Spanish  people.'  Need  we 
after  the  foregoing  details  of  some  of  the  despotic  institutions 
sworn  to  and  fought  for  by  Don  Carlos,  enter  into  fresh  proof 
that  his  son  need  not  be  a  renegade  from  his  principles  in  order 
to  avoid  restoring  despotism  ?  We  think  not.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  savingy  that  besides  the  free  and  time-honoured 
fueros  and  privileges  of  the  Basque  and  other  provinces  which  he 
will  either  maintain  or  restore,  and  the  position  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  will  re-integrate — there  are  modem  institutions  and  new 
forms  of  social  and  political  life,  dear  at  any  rate  to  lai^e  classes 
of  his  urban  subjects,  which  it  will  be  his  duty,  as  we  know  it  is 
his  wish,  to  guard  and  improve.  Nor  is  there  anything  incon- 
etiious  or  unworthy  in  such  a  course  of  action.  Had  Don 
Carlos  during  the  six  years'  war  fought  solely  to  win  a  despotic 
crown  beneath  which  all  political  and  municipal  liberties  were  to 
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be  crushed,  or  to  establish,  as  lying  Liberals  said,  the  Inquisition*, 
such  an  accusation  might  be  just.  But  as  it  is,  the  maintenance 
of  the  ftieros,  the  proper  establishment  of  the  Church,  and  the 
vindication  of  his  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne,  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  retention  of  a  constitutional  Coiles,  a  re- 
sponsible administration,  religious  toleration,  and  that  regard 
to  popular  feeling,  which  however  alien  it  may  be  from  the  spirit 
of  some  European  monarchies,  is  unquestionably  consonant 
with  that  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  Spain.  People  who  assert 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  irreconcileable 
to  that  of  modem  Spain,  only  show  their  own  unfitness  to  un- 
derstand or  grapple  with  the  exigencies  of  that  country.  H  e  who 
would  restore  tranquillity  and  strength  to  Spain  must  be  content 
to  do  so,  not  by  a  pedantic  attempt  to  assimilate  all  the  various 
and  perhaps  incongruous  laws  and  rights  and  forms  of  its  dif- 
ferent provinces  in  one  broad  cast-iron  constitution,  and  so  pro- 
duce a  corpse-like  unity  by  destroying  vigorous  plurality,  but  by 
carefully  vindicating  the  rights  and  customs  and  laws  of  all, 
and  repressing  the  slightest  attempted  infraction  of  any.  He 
would  not  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fueros  of 
Biscay,  to  dissolve  the  municipality  of  Barcelona,  or  inhibit  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid ;  but  should  that  municipality 
or  that  Cortes  overstep  their  legitimate  boimds  and  violate  the 
rights  of  Biscay,  then  would  he  at  once  vindicate  tlie  insulted 
right,  and  repress  the  intended  wrong.  Precisely  the  opposite 
course  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  is  followe<l  by  the  de  Jacto 
rulers  of  Spain,  and  a  standing  army  of  100,00'^  men  (the  largest 
in  Europe  proportionally  to  the  population)  is  nuiuisite  to  repress 
the  right,  and  confirm  the  wrong.  Thus  the  Spanish  army,  in- 
stead of  being  a  defence  against  external  enemies,  is  employed 
as  a  collector  of  illegal  imposts,  and  the  executor  of  illegal 
bandos. 

But  this  work  of  reconciliation,  reaction  here,  consolidation 
there,  is  difficult,  impracticable:  difficult  it  surely  is,  but  not 
impracticable:  it  Hes  there  in  Madrid,  in  Tolosa,  in  Barcelona, 
at  Pampeluna,  all  over  Spain,  to  be  done :  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion; Spain  asks  in  her  travail  and  bondage,  '  Where  is  the  man 
to  do  this  work  V  Liberal  European  politicians  say,  at  Coburg 
Gotha,  where  kingconsorts  are  best  educated, oratNaples,  whence 
came  Queen  Chnstina,  to  whom  Spain  owes  so  much,  or  in  his 
brig  of  war  off  Gibraltar,  in  which  passes  fretfully  his  time,  the  son 
of  Don  Francisco  and  Donna  Carlotta.  Let  us  shortly  consider 
the  claims  of  these  three  candidates,  before  we  proceed  to  lay 

*  Soon  afier  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard,  the  Christino^  forged  a  proclaniation« 
in  fbe  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  announcing  the  p9lHbU«hment  of  the  Inquisition. 
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before  our  readers  the  facts  and  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
believe  that  in  the  Conde  de  Montemolin  meet  those  various  and 
great  Qualities  which  the  distractions  of  Spain  demand  in  her 
future  king. 

What  the  personal  merits  of  the  Coburg  prince  may  be,  we 
know  noty  but  as  his  supporters  have  not  relied  on  them^  but 
solely  on  the  political  advantages  which  his  near  relationship  to 
divers  semi-crowned  European  heads  would  confer  upon  Spain, 
we  may  dismiss  all  consideration  of  the  former,  and  proceed  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  latter  title  to  the  queen's  handL 
Let  us  also  concede  that  a  difference  of  religion  would  be  no 
bar  to  this  alliance,  for  it  is  at  least  antecedently  probable  that, 
with  the  crown,  a  prince  of  Coburg  would  also  assume  the  iaith 
of  Spain.  But  even  thus^ranUng  him  to  be  amiable,  well 
educated,  handsome,  and  a  Catholic,  let  us  ask,  what  has  he  in 
his  power  to  do  towards  pacificating  Spain,  invigorating  its  re- 
sources, surrounding  its  throne  with  that  love  and  loyalty  of 
which  it  is  now  deprived,  and  directing  into  one  patriotic  ckan- 
nel  the  now  hostile  streams  of  sturdy  loyalty  and  fanatic  liberal- 
ism? Nothing,  absolutely  nothing;  no  glorious  traditions  of 
the  past,  no  valorous  deed  of  the  present,  no  magnificent  dream 
of  tne  future  has  he  to  appeal  to.  The  gleam  of  French 
bayonets,  and  the  array  of  another  English  legion,  may  indeed 
be  discerned  awaiting  his  cry  for  foreign  aid.  But  are  the 
armed  interventions  of  foreigners  so  dear  to  Spaniards  as  to 
render  that  prospect  a  recommendation  of  the  well-allied  German 
prince  ?  Who,  that  knows  anything  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
character,  but  knows  that  the  interference  of  France  or  Engfaind 
in  behalf  of  the  tottering  royalty  of  their  puppet-protege  would 
be  the  signal  for  combining  Spaniards  of  almost  all  parties 
against  the  hateful  '  stranieros  ?  The  avowed  friendship,  and 
threatened  support  of  France  and  England,  so  far  from  strength- 
ening the  claium  of  this  pretender  to  the  queen's  hand,  do  but 
render  his  success,  with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people,  im- 
possible ;  and  without  their  consent,  the  sure  source  of  renewed 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  But  after  all,  is  it  so  certain  that  the 
powerful  assistance  of  those  two  ^reat  nations  would  be  forth- 
coming at  the  cry  from  Madrid  ?  Of  France  we  will  not  speak; 
her  armies  no  doubt  would  again  gladly  cross  the  Pyrenees,  to 
earn  and  enjoy  once  more  tlie  undying  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  England — would  a  famUy-compact  war  in  Spain  be 
favoured  by  the  English  people,  or  popular  with  the  English 
army  ?  or  were  the  results  of  the  last  suspension  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  so  glorious  and  satisfactory  to  its  victims  and 
their  families,  as  to  ensure  the  easy  and  successfid  formation  of 
another  Anglo-Spanish  Legion?      That  Prince  Albert  should 
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wish  to  see  so  near  a  relation  king  consort  of  Spain,  and  re* 
taining  that  character  even  with  the  help  of  English  bayonets, 
is  likely  enough ;  but  the  histories  of  the  Queens  of  Bohemia 
and  Denmark,  and  the  unpopularity  ever  attending  our  Hano- 
verian sovereign's  German  wars,  too  plainly  indicate  how  ad- 
verse to  the  feelings  of  the  people  would  be  a  war,  of  whatever 
kind,  undei-taken  to  keep  a  German  connexion  of  Her  Majesty 
in  a  position  otheiwise  untenable.  But  if  England  thus  refuses 
to  enter  into  another  sham  liberal  Quadruple  alliance,  is  it  likely 
that  the  Northern  powers  would  suomit  to  see  French  influence 
and  French  arms  compassiiig  the  ambitious  dreams  of  Louis 
XIV.  ?  The  entrance  of  a  French  army  into  Spain,  to  support 
nominally  the  rule  of  the  queen  and  her  German  consort,  unaided 
bv  the  maritime  power  of  England,  would  probably  lead  to  a 
&iropean  war,  and  ultimately  to  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish 
cause.  Viewed  therefore  under  every  aspect,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Coburg  is  a  most  objectionable  aspirant  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  If  guarded  in  his  prison  palace  by  French  and  English 
arms,  that  defence  will  but  concentrate  against  him  all  Spanish 

1>ride,  all  Spanish  nationality,  all  Spanish  loyalty,  all  Spanish 
ove  of  freedom ;  if  deserted  by  Eno  land,  the  succour  of  France 
will  expose  him  to  the  hostility  of  Austria  and  Russia;  if  de- 
serted oy  both,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace  in  Europe,  he 
brings  no  assistance  whatever  from  his  foreign  home  to  the 
menaced  throne  of  his  wife,  against  the  determined,  long-ma- 
tured, and  desperate  assault  of  &e  legitimate,  national  claimant; 
whose  pretensions,  so  far  from  being  .weakened  by  such  a  mar- 
riage, will  have  been  rendered  all  the  more  definite,  justifiable, 
and  imperious  by  that  rejection  of  the  compromise  he  now  is 
willing  to  enter  into.  In  thus  dismissing  the  claims  of  this 
suitor,  we  may  add,  that  they  have  found  and  will  find  no  sup- 
porters whatever  in  Spain ;  and  if  an  offshoot  of  the  Coburg 
tree  be  planted  in  Spain,  it  will  derive  no  nourishment  or  vitality 
from  Spanish  air,  and  must  be  watered  by  other  than  Spanish 
streams. 

Most  of  the  objection^  we  have  thus  urged  against  the  Cobui^ 
prince,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Count  de  Trapani,  although 
there  are  certain  not  immaterial  differences  in  their  respective 
positions.  The  German  prince  could  impart  no  confidence  to, 
and  win  none  from,  the  Uhurch  party;  he  from  Naples  would, 
apart  from  Carlist  convictions,  be  not  ungrateful  to  that  power^- 
ful  section,  but  then  this  very  element  of  strength  but  increases 
his  weakness  in  another  direction ;  by  the  whole  Exaltado  party 
of  Spain  he  is  regarded  as  a  royal  familiar  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  thus  hated  witti  a  hatred  which  is  not  in  any  way  directed 
against  his  German  rival,  and  but  feebly  against  the  Prince  of 
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the  Asturias.  To  the  pure  Church  party,  who,  like  the  Count 
Montalembert  and  his  followers,  in  France,  care  not  under  which 
king  or  what  form  of  govemment  they  live,  provided  the  Church 
is  free,  powerful,  and  independent,  the  Count  de  Trapani  would 
be  acceptable;  but  that  section  is  very,  very  small;  indeed,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  Church  organs  in  Spain,  have  sup- 
ported his  pretensions;  whatever  may  be  tiie  case  in  France,  in 
Spain  at  any  rate  the  ancient  alliance  between  Legitimacy  and 
Catholicism  has  not  been  dissolved ;  and  thus,  on  account  of  the 
favour  of  an  indnitesimally  small  section,  and  which  from  its  very 
nature  and  origin  must  be  more  passive  than  active,  the  Neapolitan 
prince  is  exposed  to  the  fierce  hostility  of  liberal,  latitudinarian, 
republican  Spain,  superadded  to  the  necessary  and  determined 
opposition  of  its  powerful  and  daily  increasing  royalist  party. 
It  IS  almost  needless  to  add,  that  those  who  rate  the  maintenance 
of  their  fueros  so  highly  as  to  be  indifferent  who  sits  on  the 
Castilian  throne,  so  long  as  the  6ak  of  Guernica  is  sacred  and 
inviolate,  are  not  disposed  to  hail  a  friend  and  protector  in  the  scion 
of  tlie  Neapolitan  house  of  Bourbon.  Certainly,  if  the  voice  of 
the  Spanish  people  is  to  be  listened  to  at  all  in  the  selection  of  a 
king  consort,  as  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have  both 
declared,  we  need  entertain  no  fears  of  this  Italian  prince  de- 
frauding the  legitimate  King  of  Spain  of  his  rights,  or  forcing 
him  to  win  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  cost 
and  misery  of  another  war  of  succession.  No  foreigner,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  French,  (was  astute  Louis  Philippe  deceived  by 
the  glittering  pageant  at  Pampeluna?)  can  win  the  young 
queen's  hand  save  at  the  price  of  foreign  intervention,  civil  war, 
and  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people.  We  will  not  discuss 
the  probabilities  of  the  King  of  the  French  putting  forward  a  son 
of  his  own  as  a  candidate  for  the  queen's  hand,  because  we  are 
well  convinced,  that  however  bent  at  one  time  he  was  on  such 
an  alliance,  his  ohgect  now  is  to  obtain  the  younger  sister  as  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier's  wife.  Let  us,  therefore,  having  thus 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  foreign  rivals'  pretensions,  turn  our 
attention  to  his  who  unquestionably  possesses  the  sympathy, 
and  can  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  one  active  portion  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  who  by  his  supporters  is  consequently 
termed,  erroneously  however,  the  popular  candidate. 

That  as  husband  of  the  queen,  Don  Enrico  would,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  at  any  rate,  secure  to  her  the  turbulent  support  of 
many  who  are  now  ready  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  still  further 
revolutionize  Spain,  we  will  not  deny.  Exaltados  of  every  de- 
ffree,  Esparterists,  Republicans,  Constitutionalists,  would  proba- 
bly hail  with  satisfaction  the  promotion  of  the  *  Sailor  Prince ;' 
dnd  so  long  as  he  would  consent  to  listen  to  their  pedantry,  and 
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reward  their  patriotism,  democratic  disaffection  might  shimber ; 
or  might  be  again  made  use  of  by  the  Madrid  government  to 
combat  the  new  efforts  of  Legitimacy.  But  it  needs  no  philo- 
sopher's foresight  to  discern  the  speeay  termination  of  that  mob 
popularity*;  tnose  acts  of  centralized  despotism,  without  which 
it  would  appear  '  constitutional  government'  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  Spain ;  illegal  taxes,  forced  conscriptions,  arbitrary  infrac- 
tions of  immemorial  rights,  military  executions — all  these,  and 
the  consequent  odium  must  be  participated  in  by  the  once  popu- 
lar king  consort,  and  the  *  old  tale,  often  told,'  would  once 
again  be  repeated :  a  prince  rising  to  power  by  flattering  the 
democracy,  and  then  losing  his  popularity  by  the  stem  acts  of 
despotism  necessary  to  maintain  tnat  ill- won  power.  The  pres- 
tige is  soon  worn  off,  and  indignation  for  having  suffered  tnem- 
selves  to  be  duped,  adds  rancour  to  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
quondam  admirers  of  the  popular  prince.  He  was  loved  and 
followed,  not  intelligently  and  from  conviction,  but  exception- 
ally as  it  were,  and  by  accident ;  the  accident  that  fixed  the 
popular  regard  on  him  is  removed,  and  that  regard  is  at  once 
turned  into  some  other  channel.  Let  us,  therefore,  admit  that 
Prince  Henry,  for  the  present,  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes 
of  the  most  unstable  portion  of  Spain,  and  we  shall  yet  be  right 
in  asserting  that  he  would  bring,  as  king  consort,  no  real 
power,  no  valid  aid  to  his  royal  bride.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
evils  of  a  disputed  succession  are  in  nowise  abated  by  his  eleva- 
tion ;  Spanish  Liberalism,  when  it  procured  the  illegal  abroga- 
tion of  the  Salic  law,  did  not  intend  (whatever  may  have  been 
Donna  Carlotta's  secret  hopes)  to  make  an  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  Don  Francisco  and  his  sons ;  nor  would  the  usurpation 
of  Isabella  become  one  whit  more  tolerable  to  the  royalists 
because  shared  by  the  son  of  their  King's  most  deadly  enemy. 
For  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  the  strength  Don 
Enrico  can  impart  to  the  throne  of  his  cousin,  that  his  mother  is 
regarded,  and  most  justly  so,  by  the  whole  royalist  party  in 
Spain,  as  the  source  of  all  the  intrigues  that  set  aside  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  produced  dl  the  misery,  bloodshed,  and 
injustice   under  which  their  country  is  still  groaning.     It  'was 

*  ETen  thii  mob  popularity  has  been  gained,  and  is  retained,  by  artifices  the  most 
cross,  and  contradictions  the  most  pal{>able.  The  *  Clamor  Publico,*  the  leading 
Exaltado  Journal,  has  recently  been  ur^g  the  claims  of  Doo  Enrico  to  the  support 
of  the  Spanish  patriots,  on  the  ground  of  Lord  Palmerston  having  offered  the  empire 
of  Mexico  to  his  father  in  1835-i6 1  With  the  truth  or  fitlsehood  of  the  alleiration  on 
which  the  argument  rests  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  plea  in 
fiivour  of  Don  Enrico  ?  Don  Prandsoo,  while  acting  the  part  of  a  Liberal  in  S|Mtn, 
was  thought  worthy,  by  the  liberal  English  statesman,  to  subvert  Liberalism  in  Mexico ; 
and,  consequently,  his  son  must  be  Uie  fittest  husband  of  Isabella,  King  Consort  of 
Spain,  and  asierter  of  her  liberal  institutions  t 
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Donna  Louisa  Carlotta  that  turned  Ferdinand's  doting  eyes  to 
another  and  a  fourth  bride,  and  selected  her  own  sister  for  that 
repulsive  honour;  it  was  Donna  Louisa  that  urged  Juan  6ri- 
jalba,  Ferdinand*8  low-bom  minion,  to  procure  his  weak  master's 
consent  to  the  alteration  in  the  succession ;  and  it  was  Donna 
Louisa  whose  vindictive  hatred  and  intriguing  spirit  finally  pre- 
vailed over  the  doubts  and  fears  of  her  own  hust>and,  thp 
repenting  resolves  of  the  King,  and  the  honest  advice  and 
sound  judgment  of  his  minister — and  precipitated  the  crown,  the 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Spain,  into  an  abyss  of  confiision 
and  anarchy,  from  which  to  extricate  them  will  require  powers, 
means,  influences  and  abilities,  very  different  from  those  that 
can  be  wielded  by  her  son.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that,  struck  by 
remorse  for  the  evils  she  had  inflicted  on  Spain,  from  her  death- 
bed she  addressed  to  her  then  triumphing  sister  a  solemn  charge 
to  end  those  sad  contentions  by  the  alliance  we  advocate,  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  Spanish  matters  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  report,  and  that  Queen  Christina  yielded  to  her 
dying  injunctions :  if  so,  Don  Enrico  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his 
mother's  contrition,  and  deathbed  command,  binding  surely,  if 
on  no  one  else,  at  least  on  him;  and  from  him  should  come  those 
magnanimous  acts  of  manly  self-denial  that  may  in  some  degree 
repair  the  ills  his  house  has  inflicted  on  Spain,  and  help  to  emice 
the  sad  epitaph  of  hatred  that  is  now  graven  on  the  Spanish 
mind,  o'er  his  mother's  grave.  Nor  from  what  we  hear  of  Don 
Enrico's  character  should  we  be  surprised  to  see  him  take  this 
patriotic  course ;  he  is  represented  as  being  deeply,  painfully 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  degradation  of  Spain, 
and  eager  to  restore  her  past  happiness,  and  revive  her  ancient 
glories ;  nay,  we  are  assured  he  understands  and  values  the 
noble  laws  and  free  institutions  of  the  various  provinces,  and  is 
prepared  to  stand  forward  as  their  vindicator  :  let  him,  then,  so 
act,  but  in  order  to  sway  men's  minds,  and  really  advance  the 
cause  he  has  at  heart,  he  must  remain  a  subject :  as  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  fond  of  his  gallant  profession,  and  loyal  in  his  alle- 
giance to  his  cousin-sovereigns,  he  may  be  the  firmest  prop  of 
die  Spanish  throne,  the  renovator  of  the  once  so  famous  Spanish 
navy,  and  the  beloved  defender  of  the  ancient  rights  of  heroic 
Spain.  Can  ambition  offer  a  more  glorious  part  than  duty  thus 
assigns  him  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  more  specifically  the  claims 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
all  true  lovers  of  Spain.  We  were  led,  while  pointing  out  some 
of  the  duties  that  have  now  become  his,  to  mention  incidentally 
tjie  resources  at  his  command,  and  gave  a  promise,  which  we 
may  fitly  here  fulfil,  of  investigating  a  little  more  fully  the  hold 
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Legitimacy  still  has  on  the  Spanish  mind.     We  are  tempted  to 
do  so  because  we  know  there  are  some  who,  well  aware  of  the 
deep  attachment  of  the  Basques  to  the  fueros,  and  the  Catalo- 
nians  to  their  ancient  privileges,  imagine  between  this  devotion 
to  true  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  urban  zeal  for  con- 
stitutional liberty  on  the  other,  the  old  Spanish  loyalty,  which 
at  one  time  was  higher  and  purer  than  that  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe,  has  disappeared,  or  at  best  shines  with  a  waning,  dying 
light.     Now  we  believe  that  those  who  thus  speculate  on  the 
non-existence  of  a  high  monarchical  spirit  in  Spain,  apart  from 
a  love  of  ancient  freedom,  are  mistaken,  and  that  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  spirit  the  Carlist  party,  to  quote  Mr.  Iver's 
words,  '  is  neither  dead,  nor  likely  to  disappear,  all  who  know 
Spain  will  acknowledge ;    and  all  who  will  not  acknowledge 
shall,  within  no  distant  period,  infallibly  be  taught  by  the  rude 
and  unrefutable  logic  of  events.'     No  doubt  the  Basques  fought 
mainly  for  their  fiieros,  but  they  did  not  forget,  when  they  ral- 
lied round  the  standard  of  Carlos  Quinto  as  their  champion, 
that  he  was  the  legitimate  King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of  Biscay, 
nor  that  it  was  owing  to  him  their  fueros  had  been  preserved 
during  his  brother's  reign.     Thus  Legitimacy  and  Liberty  mu- 
tually strengthened  each  other,  and  the  power  of  the  former 
principle  was  manifested  most  clearly  when,  urged  by  Lord  John 
bay's  entreaties,  and  backed  by  English  money  and  English 
intrigues,  MuAagorri  was  induced  to  set  up  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces the  banner  of  the  fueros  and  peace,  apart  from  the  cause 
of  the  King :  he  never  could  enlist  above  1,500  men,  the  discon- 
tented, the  wearied,  the  deserters ;  and  after  a  short  existence  the 
bubble  burst,  and  the  blower  of  it  escaped  into  France.     The 
writer  of  these  pages  had  an) pie  opportunities  of  witnessing  how 
hearty  was  the  alliance  between  Legitimacy  and  the  fueros,  and 
until  Maroto  accomplished  his  treason,  he  does  not  believe  the 
Basaues  ever  dreamed  of  preserving  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former.     That  treason  was  successful,  not  through  the  indif- 
fei*ence  of  the  Basques  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  but  through  the 
extraordinary  dread  Maroto  had  inspired,  and  the  unbounded 
influence  he  exercised  in  consequence.     But  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  and  had  the  Basques  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
King  to  save  their  fueros,  the  events  of  the  last  six  years  must 
have  shown  the  groundlessness  of  any  such  expectation.  Neither 
the  Convention  of  Bergara,  nor  the  services  of  Maroto,  have 
availed  in  any  degree  to  deter  the  ruling  powers  at  Madrid  from 
abrogating  the  fueros,  and  thus  has  the  popular  conviction  been 
fortified  which  saw  in  a  Legitimist  King  the  only  sure  champion 
of  true  liberty.      But  if  royalty  thus  shared  with  their  fueros 
the  affections  of  the  Basques,  it  almost  exclusively  animated  the 
hearts  of  the  Aragonese,  the  Catalonians,  the  Uastilians,  and 
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Navarrese :  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  armies  of  Cabrera,  the 
Conde  d'Espagna,  and   Elio,  or  the   enthusiastic   populations 
from  which  they  were  recruited,  fought  with  Icas  valour  or  less 
determination  than  the  peasant  nobility  of  Biscay.  •  Those  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  which  impelled  them  to  the  field  are  still  unsa- 
tisfied, the  object  of  them  is  still  in  exile,  claiming  his  throne, 
and  it  argues  but  a  s  ight  acquaintance  with  Castilian  honour 
and  Navarrese  firmness''^,  to  suppose   that  they  ever  will  be 
satisfied,  save  by  the  triumphal  entrance  of  Prince  Charles  into 
Madrid.    Whoever  else  may  be  ignorant  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  this  chivalrous  loyalty.   Queen  Chiistina  and   her 
advisers  are  not.    They  know  how  the  most  lavish  offers  were 
made  in  vain,  to  the  poor  persecuted  exiles  at  Bourdeaux  and 
Toulouse^  in  order  to   induce  them  to  join  in  Diego  Leon*s 
enterprize;    they   remember   the   magnanimous    answers    that 
Joachim  Elio,  Cabrera,  and  the  other  Carlist  officers  returned, 
and  they  also  know  how,  throughout  these  trying  years,  the 
slightest  command  of  their  imprisoned  King  has  been  obeyed 
by  those  loyal  men.     No  doubt  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  spring  and  depth  of  Castilian  loyalty, 
that  renders  all  the  reaUy  wise  and  good  Spaniards,  who  rec(^- 
nize  Queen  Isabella,  so  anxious  to  see  that  loyalty  enlisted  on 
her  3ide  bv  her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  The  pro- 
spect of  mat  alliance  once  destroyed,  they  know  another  war  of 
succession  must  ensue,  and  that  while  Carlos  VI,  will  bring  into 
the  field  all  the  forces,  and  sympathies,  and  affections  that  sur- 
rounded his  father,   republican  enthusiasm  and  constitutional 
bigotry  will  hardly  be  brought  to  rally  round  Narvaez  and 
Breton.     Thus,  in  addition  to  that  great  and  tried  force  ready 
to  rise  in  arms  at  any  moment,  and  place  him  as  king  on  the 
throne  of  Madrid,  as  suitor  for  the  aueen's  hand  the  rrince  of 
the  Asturias  is  supported  by  the  faithful  adherents  of  that 
princess,  with  hardly  an  exception.     A  gentleman,  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  form  a  just  and  an  impartial  judgment,  who 
has   recently  returned   from  Spain,  informs  us  that  in  every 
society  he  entered,  whether  in  tne  provinces  or  in  Madrid  itself, 
he  found  but  one  hearty  strong  declaration  of  opinion  from 
people  of  all  ranks,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.     Shackled  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  is,  overborne 
as  opinion  is  in  Madrid,  and  all  the  large  towns,  by  military 
dictation,  and  arbitrary  violence,  still  not  a  day  passes  without 
at  least  one  of  the  daily  journals  in  the  capital  advocating  with 
all  boldness,  and  with  considerable  talent,  this  marriage  arrange- 

*  Sandeld  having  ottde  nine  priaonen  at  Ailiyom,  asked  them  why  they  had 
quitted  their  hearths  to  lead  a  miserahle  and  vagrant  life  ?  They  replied,  from  their 
attachment  to  Don  Carlos.  Sarafield  then  told  them  to  err  '  Lonff  bve  the  Queen/ 
on  which  they  exposed  their  breabis,  saying  they  would  rather  be  shot  than  raise  such 
a  shout.  (Caner  of  Doq  Carlos,  p.  228.) 
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ment;   and  when  we  say  that  no  less  than  four  amon^  the 
Madrid  newspapers,  '  El  Catolico/  '  La  Esperanza,'  *  El  Conci- 
liador/  and  '  El  Pensiamento  de  la  Nacion ;'  and  *  La  Sociedad/ 
'  El  Reparador,'  '  La  Cruz,'  and  '  La  F6,'  among  the  provincial 
journals,  have    acquired  no  little  influence  and  circulation  in 
support  of  the  same  opinions,  we  think  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
there  is  no  popular  antipathy  to  the  marriage  they  advocate. 
Rarely,  indeed,  are  the  adherents  of  an  exiled  prince  permitted, 
thougn  on  the  eve  of  his  triumphant  return,  to  ventilate  so  un» 
desei^vedly  his  pretensions  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  royalists 
of  Spain.     We  know  how  painfiilly  yet  how  completely  the 
feelings  of  the  English  people  were  controlled  and  hidden,  until 
the  slow  and  wary  Monk  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  removed 
the  barrier  that  had  so  long  repressed  the  maddened  enthusiasm 
of  a  nation.     Until  Monk  had  declared  himself,  and  over  the 
bonfires  of  London  rose  the  floodlike  shout  of  *  St.  George  and 
King  Charles,'  the  royal  exile  at  Brussels  could  perceive  no  signs 
of  the  tumultuous  reaction,  the  usurper's  son  none  of  his  instant 
downfall.     But  now  in  Spain  the  Conde  de  Montemolin's  is  no 
proscribed  name ;  the  sug!e:estion  of  his  triumphal  advent  is  no 
treason  to  be  whispered  with  '  bated  breath '  into  familiar  ears ; 
his  portrait  is  in  every  house  in  Navarre,  and  glitters,  it  i&  said, 
on  the  hand  of  the  queen.      The  Navarrese  crowded  to  Pampe- 
luna,  not  to  honour  the  French  prini^es,  nor  to  gaze  on  the  gor- 
geous pageantry,  but  to  welcome    into  their  capital  the  king 
whom  they  believed  to  be  escorted  by  the  Frenchmen,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid 
would  be  one  ceaseless  ovation.      Religion,  loyalty,  love  of 
ancestral  freedom,  the  traditions  of  the  glorious  past,  the  hopes 
of  a  brilliant  future,  the  delight  of  triumph  long-delayed,  and 
valour  and  constancy  rewarded — all  prepare  the  way  for  the 
royal  suitor,  and  will  shed  light  and  glory  on  his  nuptials.  Great 
qualities  indeed  should  be  his  to  whom  opain  is  eager  to  entrust 
so  much,  of  whom  she  fondly  hopes  so  much ;  and  before  we 
close  this  too  long  article,  let  us  show  those  qualities  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Conde  de  Montemolin,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturia9, 
and  future  Kin^  Consort  of  Spain. 

Charles  Louis  Maria,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  was  bom  the 
31st  of  January,  1818,  and  is  consequently  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year:  in  stature  above  the  common  height,  his  features  are 
handsome,  and  his  demeanour  gracious.  Accustomed  from 
boyhood  to  all  the  privations  and  hardships  of  a  life  of  exile  or 
war,  he  is  not  one  of  those  silken  princes  who,  able  perhaps  to 
stand  with  dignity  at  the  helm  when  the  waters  are  still  and  the 
sky  serene,  have  neither  capacity  nor  courage  to  rule  it  when 
storm  and  tempest  are  hurrying  the  vessel  tnrough  the  raging 
billows  of  external  attack  or  internal  revolution.     The  earnest 
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wish  of  his  father  that  the  education  of  the  Ascanius  of  Spain 
should  in  no  degree  suffer  from  the  inevitable  misfortunes  of  the 
timesy  prevented  the  young  prince  ever  actually  serving  in  the 
field,  although  in  all  knightly  accomplishments  he  is  perfectly 
versed,  and  thus  no  personal  feeling  can  exist  in  Spanish  minds 
against  him  as  against  one  who  has  met  in  an^ry  collision  his 
own  countrymen.  That  Don  Carlos's  laudable  wishes  respecting 
his  education  have  been  most  fully  granted,  no  one  who  has  had 
access  to  the  prince  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  Studies,  carefully 
selected,  and  diligently  pursued  by  a  vigorous  mind  and  clear 
intellect,  have  rendered  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  not  only  a 
meet  fellow  of  kings,  but  a  not  unworthy  companion  of  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen.  Mr.  Ivers  does  not  exaggerate  these 
merits,  when  he  says,  *  Many  things  have  contributed  to  mature 
his  mind,  which  is  naturally  sagacious  and  sedate.  Adversity 
led  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  when  young,  into  countries  very  dif- 
ferent fi*om  his  own,  and  of  those  who  know  his  Royal  High- 
ness, not  one  will  say  that  its  lessons  have  been  lost  upon  him. 
Matter-of-fact  and  business-like,  he  has  applied  himself  to  those 
sciences  which  are  not  oflen  the  study  of  princes,  and  which  yet 
in  these  days  of  commercial  powei:  are  so  essential  to  the  man 
destined  to  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs.  The  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  saw  the  fallen  state  of  his  own  country,  and  he  observed 
the  flourishing  and  progressing  state  of  the  countries  around 
her ;  and  he  resolved  to  master  the  problem  of  the  causes  of  the 
difiierence.  Statistical  and  commercial  science,  potitics,  and 
history  have  always  been  his  favourite  study,  and  the  writer  of 
these  pages  was  struck,  some  years  ago,  when  the  prince  was 
very  young,  with  his  questions  on  commercial  and  financial  facts 
respecting  England,  and  his  evident  familiarity  with  such  sub- 
jects ;  displaymg  in  his  youthful  eagerness  a  more  noble  ambi- 
tion than  that  which  prompted  Alexander  in  his  warlike  inquiries 
of  the  Persian  ambassadors.' — (p.  23.) 

The  kindness  of  the  gentleman  *  who  for  five  years  was  his 
Royal  Highness's  sub-preceptor,  and  to  whom  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  prince  was  confided,  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  studies  pursued  during  those  important  years ;  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  very  few  who  enter  English  public  life 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  and  attainments  now  possessed  by 
the  youthful  prisoner  of  Bourges.  We  cannot  resist  quoting 
the  following  simple  tribute  to  his  pupil's  worth,  from  a  letter  of 
the  preceptor.  '  Nothing  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
prince's  studiousness  and  quickness  of  apprehension.  His  pro- 
gress was  equally  rapid  and  solid.  His  lloyal  Highness  has  a 
truly  logical  intellect,  is  mild  in  his  manners,  though  reserved 

♦  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers. 
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like  all  Spaniards^  and  has  a  good  and  benevolent  heart.  He  is 
a  skilful  and  graceful  horseman,  and  indeed  riding  constitutes 
his  sole  relaxation/  An  anecdote  illustrative  at  once  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  horsemanship  may  not  perhaps  be  un- 
mteresting  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  disposed  to  think  all  the 
better  of  a  prince  who  can  go  well  across  the  grass  fields  of  Leicester- 
shire, and  may  be  pardoned  by  those  who  are  not.  Soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  royal  captives  at  Bourges,  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  put  Prince  Charles  in  possession  of  a  good  horse:  delighted 
with  the  acquisition^  he  set  off  for  a  scamper  across  country,  little 
thinking  of  the  two  grim  gens-d'armes  who  were  ordered  by  his 
attentive  relative  in  the  Tuileries  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  when 
outside  his  prison  walls.  Away  went  the  gallant  young  prince ; 
away  went  the  lumbering  gens-d'armes;  over  a  dyke  skims  he ; 
into  it  flounder  they :  faithful  to  their  charge  they  continue  their 
perilous  pursuit,  while  like  young  Lochinvar, '  over  brook,  bank, 
and  scaur,'  the  prince  returns  at  last  to  his  prison-palace.  The 
next  day,  as  the  prince  sets  out,  bumped,  stiff,  and  sulky,  the 
hapless  attendants  on  erratic  royalty  represent  their  dismal  plight 
to  him,  and  the  disgrace  and  loss  that  must  fall  upon  them  if 
their  horses  are  injured,  or  their  duty  unfulfilled  in  that  novel 
exercise  of  it.  With  a  laugh,  the  young  prince  at  once  yielded 
to  their  prayer,  and  his  rides  were  thenceforwards  suited  to  the 
equestrian  capacities  of  his  uninvited  companions.  Let  us  add 
one  more  trait  of  his  noble  disposition,  and  we  will  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  say  whether,  with  a  heart  so  generous,  a  mind  so 
well  stored,  a  youth  of  such  undeserved  misfortune,  and  a  spirit 
so  gallant^  the  influence  of  the  fair-play-loving  English  nation 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  from  the 
throne  to  which  he  was  bom,  and  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to 
fill.  A  nobleman,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  father  justified 
the  freedom  of  speech  that  the  son  permitted,  was  pressing  upon 
him,  soon  aflter  Narvaez's  accession  to  power,  the  necessity, 
should  he  ever  return  in  triumph  to  Madrid,  of  burying  in  utter 
oblivion  the  past,  with  all  its  hatreds,  animosities,  ana  wrongs. 
*  The  first  person  to  whom  I  would  offer  my  hand,'  exclaimed  the 
prince,  *  would  be  General  Espartero.' 

Such  a  prince  is  worthy  of  governing  that  land  of  romance, 
high  daring,  and  generosity.  Our  task  is  well-nigh  concluded : 
but  at  its  close  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  not  by  foreign 
interference  we  wish  to  see  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  seated  on 
his  throne.  Foreign  interference  has  ever  proved  the  curse  of 
Spain.  Ignorant  of  the  laws,  the  traditional  feelings,  the  deep- 
set  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  foreign  diplomatists  have 
applied  their  maxims  of  statecraft,  or  their  formulaB  of  liberalism, 
to  a  nation  that  regards  facts,  not  phrases,  and  values  a  man,  or 
an  institution,  not  for  the  name,  but  the  reality.    Had  it  not 
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been  for  foreign  interference,  Carlos  V.  would  long  9^0  haTC 
been  at  Madrid,  and  Spain  flourishing  through  the  plural  vitality 
of  her  various  provinces ;  and  now  it  is  foreign  interference  that 
keeps  Carlos  VL  a  prisoner,  and  Spain  distracted.  We  do  not 
therefore  call  for  foreign  interference  to  redress  the  wrongs 
foreign  interference  has  committed ;  but  we  say,  let  it  cease  to 
have  influence.  Let  France  cease  to  detain  her  captive,  let  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  England  cease  from  throwing  the  official 
weight  of  his  country  into  the  scale  that  foreign  interference 
alone  depressed.  Let  him  not  announce  to  Spain  that  official 
England  will  not  approve  of  that  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  which  justice  and  humanity  sanction,  or  if  blinded  by  his 
new-bom  liberalism,  he  adheres  to  his  obnoxious  and  fatal  policy, 
let  him  not  be  surprised  if  protests  far  more  strong,  and  reclam- 
ations far  more  indignant  than  those  which  this  paper  contains, 
find  a  voice  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  prove  that 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Aberdeen  is  not  that  of  the  reflecting, 
honest,  and  just  portion  of  the  English  community. 

Meanwhile  we  announce  to  Spam,  to  that  Cortes  so  soon  to 
meet,  to  that  queen  whose  marnage  they  may  have  to  hear  an- 
nounced, to  those  statesmen  who  are  in  heart  and  conviction 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  but  who 
feel  the  depressing  influence  of  France  and  England,  that  amon^ 
Englishmen — ^those  at  least  who  care  at  all  for  Spain — ^unbiassed 
by  political  partizanship,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  one  wish. 
Tile  Prince  of  the  Asturias  will  enter  Madrid  as  the  husband  of 
Isabella,  and  the  restorer  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Spain, 
with  the  approbation,  applause,  and  gratulation  of  the  parliament 
and  people  of  England. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BOOKS   RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

A  Selectian  /ram  the  University  Sermons  of  Auffust  TTioluck, 
D.D,,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Preacher  in  the  University 
o/HaUe.  Translated  by  Lady  Adeuza  Manners.  London, 
1846.     Seeley. 

Tlie  White  Lady^  and  Undine.    Tales  from  the  German. 
London,  1844.     Pickering. 

The  moral  regeneration  of  a  people,  to  be  pure  as  well  as  per- 
manenty  will  owe  much  to  female  influence.  What  the  sway  of 
civilization  is  over  savage  nature ;  what  the  rule  of  honour  is 
among  men ;  that,  and  more  than  that,  is  the  power  of  woman 
over  the  society  in  which  she  moves  and  has  existence.  From 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  age  in  which  we  write  has  this 
been  so :  old  chronicles  and  present  history  will  attest  the  fact. 
In  the  cabinet  of  the  Sovereign,  and  in  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant ;  in  the  library  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  merchant ;  in  the  camp  of  tfie  warrior,  and  in  the 
closet  of  the  philosopher,  is  this  equally  visible.  From  Solomon 
to  Napoleon,  from  Mark  Antony  to  Nelson,  might  we  continue 
a  long  line  of  illustration.  And  it  is  a  wise  ordmance  of  omni- 
potent heaven :  for — 

'  Amid  the  stains  of  evil  days,* 

as  our  fathers  in  the  elder  time,  we  shall  discover  in  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  our  land  its  best  and  truest  security.  Their 
piety  will  protect  the  Church ;  their  loyalty  will  arm  a  legion  to 
defend  the  Throne.  The  pseudo-philosophy  which  would  narrow 
the  sphere  of  woman's  influence,  seems  to  us  as  abhorrent  to 
common  sense,  as  it  is  surely  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity ;  and  they  who  would  limit  her  education,  curtail  her 
reading,  or  check  her  conversation,  for  fear  that  she  become  a 
blue,  appear  to  foi^et  that,  as  it  is  a  little  learning  which  makes 
us  mad,  so  is  it  a  smattering  of  literature  and  a  paucity  of  cor- 
rect information  which  mould  the  intolerable  nuisance  they  and 
we  equally  detest. 

Thinking  thus,  we  call  attention  to  the  works  prefixed  to  this 
notice  with  sincere  satisfaction.     They  are  the  productions  of 
ladies  whose  many  virtues  need  borrow  no  lustre  from  their 
spotless  ancestry,  and  whose  nobility  of  soul  requires  not  the  - 
trumpet  of  the  herald.    Of  Lady  Adeliza  Manners,  unless  to 
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express  our  individual  and  respectful  admiration,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  speak :  many  who  read  these  pages  are  already 
intimately  acquainted  with 

'  The  goodness  witii  which  her  heart  is  bright;* 

and  even  those  who  are  not  thus  highly  favoured  can  trace  in 
actions  of  unassuming  good — one  only  very  recently  chronicled 
— sure  proof  that  the  daughters  of  the  princely  house  of  Rutland 
will  vie  with  its  sons  in  works  of  charity  and  devotion.  We 
wish  so  bright  an  example  had  more  imitators:  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Church  and  the  People,  well  for  the  Crown  and  the  Aris- 
tocracy. 

Dr.  Thokick's  Sermons,  good  as  they  are — Catholic  in  senti- 
ment and  pure  in  style— owe  much  to  their  noble  translator : 
she  has  secured  for  them  a  hearing  which  they  merit  from  their 
own  intrinsic  worth. 

The  Honourable  Miss  Lyttleton  is  the  now  avowed  translator 
of  The  White  Lady,  and  Undine;  and  the  very  beautiful  illus- 
trations which  adorn  this  elegant  volume  are,  w.e  believe,  by  a 
lady,  her  friend,  and  who  assuredly  has  no  reason  to  be  diffident 
of  ner  perfoni:rii  <:e:  we  would  tiiat  some  professional  artists 
whose  works  a:e  i.o'v  on  our  table,  could  be  complimented  with 
equal  honesty. 

These  tales  are  too  well  known  to  require  from  us  one  single 
remark.  They  will  live  probably  as  long  as  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written ;  and  may — and  it  is  a  rare  virtue — ^be 
read  a^in  and  again  with  unfailing  interest.  Miss  Lyttleton 
has  clamied  for  them  a  place  in  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the 
library,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  her  publisher,  with  his 
wonted  taste  and  liberality,  has  sent  them  forth  clad  as  is  befit- 
tinjg  their  destination. 

To  both  these  noble  ladies  we  may,  we  hope,  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  that  what  they  have  achieved  shoula  only  mduce  them 
to  attempt  more.  They  have  much  influence :  we  are  most  sure 
it  will  be  well  exerted. 


Trelaumy  (f  Trelawne;  or,  the  Prophecy:  a  Legend  of  Com- 
walL  By  Mrs.  Bray,  being  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  new 
and  illustrated  edition  of  her  Novels  and  Romances.  London^ 
1845.     Longman  and  Co. 

On  their  first  publication,  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Bray  chose  as 
the  form  for  the  construction  of  the  present  Romance,  were  re- 
ceived by  many  as  a  bond  fide  collection  of  family  correspond- 
ence. To  such  an  extent  did  this  belief  of  the  reality  of  the 
letters  extend,  that  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  give  in  her 
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preface  to  the  fU'esent  series,  a  statement  of  the  few  facts  of 
domestic  history  concerning  the  Trelawny  family,  (derived 
from  Lady  Trelawny,)  and  on  which  she  founded  her  romance. 
She  tells  us,  that  the  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bart.,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  had  several  children,  and  among  them  two 
daughters,  named  Letitia  and  Rebecca.  Harry,  a  son  of  a 
Colonel  Trelawny,  a  younger  brother  of  the  bishop,  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Letitia ;  a  Mr.  Buller,  of  Morval,  in  Cornwall, 
paid  his  addresses  to  Rebecca.  The  bishop  disapproved  the 
loves  of  Harry  and  Letitia;  but  according  to  a  tradition  still 
current  in  the  family,  the  lovers  contrived  to  carry  on  a  private 
correspondence,  and  occasionally  to  meet  by  stealth  in  the  laurel 
walk  at  Trelawne.  At  last  his  lordship  very  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  consented  to  their  unions,  and  married  both  Letitia 
and  Rebecca  at  the  same  time,  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  house  in 
Cornwall.  Harry  and  Letitia  had  several  daughters,  and  one  of 
these,  also  named  Letitia,  won  the  affections  of  her  first  cousin ; 
the  attachment  was  opposed  by  the  family  of  the  lovers,  who,  at 
last,  married  in  secret. 

This  singular  falling  in  love  with  first  cousins,  and  intermarry- 
ing with  them  against  the  wishes  of  friends,  suggested  it  would 
seem  to  Mrs.  Bray  the  idea  of  fancying  a  curse,  which  from  the 
eariiest  times  should  have  been  held  as  a  family  tradition  against 
such  close  affinity  in  the  marriage  of  the  Trelawny s.  Mrs. 
Bray  further  tells  us,  that  during  her  visit  to  the  old  family 
mansion  of  Trelawne,  whither  she  was  conducted  by  the  present 
Lady  Trelawny,  she  saw  two  or  three  original  love-letters  from 
Harry  to  Letitia;  and  that  the  sight  of  these  first  suggested  to  her 
the  idea  of  writing  her  romance  in  a  series  of  letters ;  and  that 
she  thought  the  epistolary  style,  *  a  good  vehicle  for  those  ob- 
servations, incidents,  sketches  of  manners  and  expressions  of 
feeling  and  affection  which  she  wished  to  introduce  in  her  work.' 
She  then  continues  to  give  a  very  amusing  account  of  a  circum- 
stance which  she  saw  narrated  in  Gilbert's  History  of  Cornwall, 
respecting  a  ghost  that,  in  the  year  1666,  had  according  to  the 
grave  nan^ation  of  a  clergyman  of  Launceston,  haunted  a  poor  boy 
in  his  way  to  school,  in  a  place  called  the  Higher  Broom  Field. 

*  But,'  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '  whereas  in  the  worthy  divine's 
account  of  the  transaction,  tlie  ghost  appears  to  come  on  earth 
for  no  purpose  whatever  (unless  it  be  to  frighten  the  poor  boy) 
I  resolved  to  give  the  spirit  something  to  do  in  these  post  mortem 
visitations ;  and  that  the  object  of  them  should  be  of  import  to 
the  tale.  Accordingly,  I  made  boy,  doctor,  and  the  woman 
(who  is  said  after  her  death  to  have  appeared  to  the  lad)  into 
characters,  invented  a  story  for  them,  and  gave  them  adventures.' 
Such  were  the  slight  materials  on  which  Mrs.  Bray  has  built 
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*  Trelawny  of  Trelawne.'  Her  intimate  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory,  with  the  characters,  manners  and  customs  of  the  period  in 
which  her  story  is  laid,  and  her  blending  such  sketches  with  the 
creations  of  her  own  lively  imagination,  have  given  an  additional 
interest  to  her  work.  Harry  Trelawny,  one  of  the  principal 
characters,  becomes  involved  in  the  rash  attempt  at  rebellion 
made  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  the  scene 
where  the  dder  Trelawny,  as  one  of  the  seven  bishops,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  is  one  of  the  most  animating  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  lately  met  with. 

The  loves  of  Harry  and  Letitia  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
mawkish ;  and  though  often  as  impassioned  as  the  Letters  of 
Rousseau — unlike  his,  they  are  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  ai-e  re- 
plete with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  refinement  of  affection, 
that  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  love 
story  and  the  rivalry  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  who  plays  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  novel,  is  very  ably  managed;  and  combmes 
remarkably  well  with  the  deep-laid  schemes  which  the  plotting 
and  ambitious  baronet  is  carrying  on  in  favour  of  the  meditated 
rebellion.  Bishop  Trelawny  is  a  dignified  portraiture  of  the  pre- 
late, who  dares  all  extremities  of  personal  danger  rather  than 
betray  the  high  trust  committed  to  his  hands  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  calm  and 
zealous  devotion  to  the  truth,  he  is  still  painted  as  being  influ- 
enced by  one  of  the  features  of  his  age,  namely,  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  in  his  own  family ;  a  fault  that  was  so  universal 
as  to  be  considered  almost  as  a  duty  with  parents,  among  the 
great  in  his  day. 

Dr.  Ruddell,  the  bishop's  chaplain,  kind,  single-hearted  and 
feeling;  with  all  his  learning,  his  touch  of  pedantry,  his  good- 
nature, and  child-like  ignorance  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  best 
characters  in  the  whole  range  of  romance ;  we  always  meet  him 
with  pleasure  and  part  from  him  with  regret.  Rebecca,  tlie 
bishop's  youngest  daughter,  with  all  her  fondness  for  show,  dress, 
and  numberless  vanities,  her  details  of  the  love-making  of  John 
BuUer,  and  her  accounts  of  royalty,  courts,  courtiers,  corona- 
tions and  funerals,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  her  dancing- 
masters  and  the  new  fashions,  are  all  admirably  drawn.  There 
is  so  much  of  warmth  of  heart,  and  genuine  love  of  her  elder 
and  superior  sister,  and  such  a  generous  admission  of  her  supe- 
riority, altogether  such  a  naivet6  about  her,  that  Rebecca  de- 
lights us  no  less  than  Dr.  Ruddell.  Lady  Trelawny,  the  bishop's 
wife,  is  also  a  well-drawn  character ;  and  so  individualized  in  her 
very  pride,  and  its  mode  of  expression,  that  we  seem  to  know  her 
as  thoroughly  as  any  one  of  our  most  familiar  friends.  The  low 
personages  in  the  tale  are  likewise  very  skilfully  painted. 

But  its  most  striking  features  in  respect  to  stoiy,  character 
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and  interest,  unquestionably  rest  with  the  ghost  tale.  The  scene 
where  the  boy  describes  to  Dr.  Ruddell  his  first  encounter  with 
the  spectre  in  the  Higher  Broom  Field,  is  very  impressive.  But 
that  in  which  the  two  old  women  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
strange  mode  of  life  of  Dorothy  Dingley,  her  madness,  her  in- 
tervals of  reason,  and  her  conscience-stricken  death-bed ;  and  the 
awe  with  which,  from  hearing  this  narration,  Dr.  Ruddell  receives 
the  conviction  that  it  was  the  spectre  of  this  very  woman  that 
had  haunted  the  boy,  (who  during  her  lifetime  had  been  the 
victim  of  her  cruel  arts,)  may  fairly  rank  with  any  in  the  library 
of  fiction,  if  that  can  be  called  fiction  which  presents  us  with 
the  most  perfect  transcript  of  nature.  Had  *Trelawny  of  Tre- 
lawne'  no  other  excellence  than  this  scene,  it  would  entitle  the 
author  to  rank  with  the  best  of  English  novelists. 


THE  ANNUALS. 


The  Draunng^Room  Scrap-Book j  1846.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton. 

The  Sacred  Gift.  By  the  Author  of '  The  Messiah.'  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Co. 
The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book,  1846.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Among  the  Annuals  for  1846,  the  '  Drawing-Room  Scrap- 
Book'  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the -first  place.  Edited  by 
'  the  Byron  of  modern  poetesses,'  profusely  enriched  with  en- 
gravings of  finished  excellence,  and  clad  in  a  dress  of  most  be- 
fitting elegance,  it  is  superior  to  rivalry.  To  commend  the 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Norton  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  our  hearty  admiration  of  the  sentiments 
she  so  earnestly  and  ail-eloquently  enforces.  They  are  those 
which  we  shall  unceasingly  advocate,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
which,  as  members  of  the  New  Generation,  we  feel  the  sincerest 
concern.  The  lines  addressed  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  now  Lady  Adela  Ibbetson,  possess  for  the 
moment  a  particular  and  almost  painfiil  interest.  They  are 
especially  deserving  of  quotation. 

'  The  beauty  of  thy  starlike  eyes,  as  radiant  as  the  summer  skies, 
I  first  beheld  in  early  years,  before  my  own  grew  used  to  tears : 
And  if  thy  picture  had  been  sent,  for  meed  of  printed  compliment. 
In  those  my  inexperienced  days,  I  might  have  given  it  vaguest  praise. 
Writ  with  a  tame  and  girlish  pen.     But  I  have  seen  *'  the  world ' 

since  then ; 
Have  seen  the  world,  and  taken  measure  of  hearts  that  lead  a  life  of 

pleasure. 
And  rathqx  would  compassionate  the  dangers  of  thy  brilliant  fate, 
Wondering  who  thy  bark  shall  guide,  while  tossing  on  that  sea  of  pride; 
What  may  be  thy  after-firuit,  flower  with  poison  round  thy  root; 
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What  the  blossom  thou  shalt  bear,  in  that  world*8  cold  atmosphere. 

Wilt  thou  dwell  in  peace  apart,  happy  in  thy  own  young  heart? 

Gentle  mother,  faithful  mte,  star  of  a  retired  life  ? 

Or  will  charm  and  beauty  be  things  of  notoriety, 

Like  hers  whose  haughty  power  defied  the  coming  of  the  royal  bride  *? 

Wilt  thou,  in  thy  beauty's  bloom,  learn  to  rule,  yet  not  presume, — 

Keeping  safe  the  meeker  way,  loved  and  honour'd,— who  shall  say? 

At  this  moment,  pictures  rise  vividly  before  my  eyes. 

Of  the  ladies  I  have  known,  occupying  Fashion's  throne : 

Some  were  meek  and  wise  and  good ;  some  seem'd  made  of  painted 

wood, 
Jointed  just  enough  to  move,  not  enough  to  live  and  love ; 
Some  but  empty  ciphers  were,  ecrnie  like  angels  pure  and  faix ; 
Two  above  the  rest  I  mark ;  one  for  light,  and  gob  for  dark. 

Striving,  restless,  angry,  loud ;  pushing  through  a  yielding  crowd. 

With  a  kind  of  reckless  force,  (as  a  horseman  clears  a  course,) 

Balancing  excess  of  scorn,  for  the  crowd  not  greatly  bom, 

By  excess  of  humble  crouching  (inner  slavishness  avouching) 

To  the  magnates  and  the  stars,  generals  of  successful  wars, 

Princes  of  the  reigning  houses,  with  Serene  or  Boyal  qK>use0 ; 

All  the  greater  idolizing,  all  the  weaker  tyrannizing ; 

Now  with  knees  on  stiff<Mied  hinges, — ^now  with  servue  supple  cringes, — 

Learning  easily  to  bend — ^to  a  Prince,  but  not  a  friend, — 

Setting  virtue's  limitation,  not  by  conduct  but  by  station, — 

Proving  spite  of  Truth's  effulgence,  Fashion's  Catholic  indulgence 

Stands  on  sale  for  fedr  requital  in  a  coronet  and  title, 

And  the  rugged  path  of  sinners,  (greatly  smoothed  by  giving  dinners,) 

Can  be  paved  and  railed  away,  for  the  feet  of  finer  clay : — 

Such  a  one, — ^in  earnest  trulii, — I  remember,  from  my  youth ! 

'  Gentle,  gracious,  quiet,  meek — ^with  the  frank  light  on  her  cheek, 
Of  an  ancieiit  noble  line,  that  needs  no  mask  of  playing  "  Fine," 
Or  bold  assumption  to  determine,  the  claim  to  several  bars  of  erminef. 
Too  highly  bred,  too  highly  bom,  to  put  on  airs  of  vulgar  scorn. 
Too  certain  of  her  own  degree,  to  grudge  the  meed  of  courtesy, 
(That  meed  so  small  a  thing  to  give, — so  kindly  pleasant  to  receive ;) 
Still  speaking  in  sweet  undertone, — ^with  nothing  in  her  to  make  known 
To  the  crowds  who  roxmd  her  bow, — she  is  high,  and  they  are  low, — 
Except  that  Nature  gave  her  fiace,  such  natural  majesty  and  grace, 
That  they  who  watch  to  see  her  pass,  confess  distinction  in  her  class, 
Something  more  dignified  and  fair,  and  more  serene  than  others  are : — 
Inclining  from  her  own  good  heart,  to  pause  and  take  the  weaker  part: 
No  warring,  climbing,  and  resisting, — accepting  homage,  not  tnnitm^, — 
And  gaining  more  than  ever  yet  was  granted  with  displeased  regret. 
To  all  the  plottingand  contriving,  of  those  for  Fashion  s  empire  striving : — 
This  also  I  have  seen ;  and  know, — the  picture  fiaithful,  painted  so. 

*  See  the  account  giTen  of  the  arrival  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  in  the  htelj 
published  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  other  memoirs  of  the  time. 

f  The  last  remnant  of  the  old  sumptuary  laws  respectine  the  dress  of  differenft 
classes  in  this  country,  may  be  traced  to  the  trimmings  of  errome  on  the  robes  of  our 
peen ;  the  rank  of  the  wearers  determining  the  numMr  of  stripes  (or  bars  of  minever) 
with  which  they  are  to  be  adorned. 
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*  Now,  which  of  these  shall  seem  to  thee,  the  hetter  worldly  path  to  be, 
Lies  folded  in  the  future  years,  which  hold  thy  joys,  thy  hopes,  and  fears. 
The  good  choice  lies  isr  off,  before  thee, — ^my  Life's  young  angel 

watcheth  o*er  thee, — 
And  kindly,  yet,  thy  starlike  eyes,  reflect  the  glow  of  summer  skies ; 
Oh !  never  may  their  tarnished  light,  by  worldly  contact  grow  less  bright 
Nor  the  sweet  fount  of  light  supplied,  grow  dim  with  tears,  or  cold 

with  pride  !  * 

We  have  only  space  for  one  more  extract^  and  hesitatingly 
choose  the  following  from  a  crowd  of  similar  beauties.  It  is  a 
right  noble  strain : — 

'  Yes,  let  us  boast,  our  island  coast 

Doth  queen  it  o'er  the  wave. 
That  from  all  time,  no  other  clime 

Bred  heroes  half  so  brave. 
If  foreign  tongue  would  do  us  wrong. 

And  say,  too  much  we  dare, 
Why  let  us  meet,  that  nation's  fleet, 

And  give  the  answer  there ! 

*■  If  foreign  blame  dispute  our  claim. 

Let  foreign  valour  try, — 
And  England  then,  with  gallant  men, 

Will  give  them  brave  reply. 
The  hands  we  tried,  in  days  of  pride, 

Are  not  all  helpless  yet. 
And  we  can  teach  (in  deeds,  not  speech). 

The  lesson  some  forget. 

'  There's  not  a  crew,  but  staunch  and  true 

Shall  hold  their  colours  fast, 
A  desperate  stake  shall  only  make 

Us  nail  them  to  the  mast. 
Full  many  a  sail  shall  brave  the  gale, 

A  rent  and  useless  rag, 
Ere  men  shall  see  bold  tyranny 

Pull  down  St.  George's  flag ! 

'  Then  let  us  say,  as  well  we  may. 

Whatever  else  must  be, — 
Old  Engkmd  8  race  will  hold  her  place 

As  Mistress  of  the  Sea. 
If  any  like  a  blow  to  strike, 

Our  men  know  how  to  fight. 
While  I,  for  one,  will  say  "  Come  on," 

And  ••  God  be  with  the  Eight!" * 

'  The  Sacred  Gift/  and  '  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book/  are  both 
worthy  of  all  praise^  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  classes  they 
respectively  address. 
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THE  LATE  ELOPEMENT. 

Morning  Posty  November  12/A,  1845. 

Morning  ChroniclSy  November  lith,  1846. 

English  Churchman^  Thursday,  November  20thj  1845. 

We  hardly  think  that  by  making  the  few  following  remarks^  we 
shaU  be  infringing  the  etiquette  of  Reviewers ;  but  even  so,  we 
will  not  refrain  Irom  hazarding  them.  The  influence  of  the 
daily  press,  already  enormous  and  still  on  the  increase,  demands 
that  we  should,  even  as  mere  literary  critics,  watch  narrowly  its 
tone  and  conduct.  It  was  not  then  without  anxiety  and  regret, 
that  we  perused  the  various  detailed  accounts  which,  appearing 
in  their  columns,  have  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
to  a  painful  domestic  occurrence  in  '  high  life,'  as  the  cant  of 
the  dav  delights  to  call  it.  As  mere  chroniclers  of  gossip,  they 
most  faithfully  performed  their  task ;  but  as  public  censors,  (if 
they  can  lay  claim  to  the  title,)  they  have  signally  failed  in  their 
duty.  Not  one  voice  has  been  raised  against  either  the  *  elope- 
ment '  itself  to  which  we  allude,  or  the  shameful  and  scandalous 
desecration  of  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony  perpetrated  by  the 
irreverent,  we  had  almost  written  sacrilegious,  publican  who 
performed  the  mock  ceremony  at  Gretna.  When  we  say  not 
one  voice,  we  are  mistaken,  an  article  in  the  *  English  Church- 
man,' following  (to  the  discredit  of  the  English  press  be  it 
recorded)  the  lead  of  the  *  Journal  des  Debats/  has  given  inser- 
tion to  a  justly  indignant  expostulation  on  the  subject  For 
this  article  we  think  the  '  Churchman '  is  entitled  to  me  thanks 
of  all  right  feeling  persons ;  especially  to  such  as  have  the  col- 
lective honour  of  the  press  at  heart. 

We  regret  not  having  at  hand  the  number  of  the  '  Church- 
man '  to  which  we  allude,  as  we  might  be  induced  to  give  our 
readers  some  few  quotations  from  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  bitter  complaint  it  makes  against  the  total  want  of 
discipline  in  a  Church,  whose  members  may  thus  set  at  nought 
her  authority,  eluding  her  wise  restrictions  by  a  disgraceful 
mockery  of  ner  ceremonial ;  apd  then  receive  from  one  of  her 
ministers,  without  reproof  or  admonition,  the  blessing  which  is 
the  portion  of  her  faithful  and  obedient  children. 

We  might,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  add  to  this  our  conviction, 
that  the  want  of  true  Church  principles  in  the  education  of  the 
present  day,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  evils  such  as  these — and 
our  persuasion  that  this  want,  ranging  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  our  land,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  estrange- 
ment between  all  orders  in  the  realm ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
there  is  on  this  point  a  visible  amelioration,  evident  from  day  to 
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day;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  subject  too  weighty  to  be  treated  thus 
in  by-play.  Our  object  in  penning  these  few  lines  has  been  to 
express  our  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  this 
really  serious  circumstance  has  been  treated  by  those  who  lay 
claim  to  be  foremost  in  guiding  the  opinions  of  the  public. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  Maiden  Aunt:  a  Comedy,    By  Bichabd  Brikslet  Emowles;  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Boyal  Haymarket.    Moxon. 

The  first  dramatic  critic  of  the  day  has  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  there  is  in  this  Comedy  *  an  easy  flow  in  the  writing  which  the 
most  practised  hand  could  not  have  bettered ; '  and  aonounces  that  he 
therein  discovers  a  rich  vein  of  promise  for  futurity.  We,  will  be  con- 
tent to  say  that  the  play  is  worthy  of  the  son  of  so  gifted  a  father — 
worthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  English  Drama. 

Energy  and  spirit  are  very  equally  combined  with  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression ;  there  is  no  reckless  attempt  at  making  points,  nor 
any  forced  or  turgid  eloquence ;  and  if  there  is  not  the  wit  and  versatility 
of  a  Jerrold ;  or,  if — and  it  may  be  so — ^this  play  is  not  so  entirely 
complete  in  stage  adaptation  as  it  might  be,  mere  are  compensating 
beauties  of  quiet  and  unassuming  brilliancy.  It  is  a  favourite  on  the 
stage ;  it  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  closet.  As  an  acting  Comedy  it 
merits  full  commendation,  but  as  a  Poem  it  deserves  almost  unqualified 
praise. 

We  rejoice  to  see  young  men  thus  rising  up  around  us  fit  to  fill  the 
places  which  their  fathers  must  ere  long  vacate,  and  it  is  happy  for 
them,  and  indeed  for  the  existence  of  the  English  Drama,  that  a 
manager  can  be  found  possessing  himself  that  tdent  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  proper  appreciation  in  others.  *  The  little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket '  is  now  the  citadel  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  we  say 
this  with  no  overweening  partiality.  Other  houses  may  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  equal  talent,  but  it  is  so  evidently  done  wiUi  a  view  to  filling 
empty  boxes,  and  without  any  higher  object,  that  while  we  applaud  the 
paid  actor,  we  cannot  accord  to  Uie  management  that  praise  we  would 
wish.  With  Mr.  Webster  it  is  otherwise :  dramatic  chroniclers  will 
have  to  record  of  him  better  things  than  are  told  by  *  sendees  of  plate,* 
or  by  the  laudations  of  titled  dulness;  and  we  mistake  much  if  his 
active  honesty  is  not  reaping  a  present  reward. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Maritana:  an  Opera,     Composed  by  Vincent  Wallace.    Cramer, 

Beale,  and  Co. 

We  congratulate  the  composer  of  this  opera  on  the  success  he  has 
achieved  in  a  trial  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  It  has  been  as 
genuine  as,  on  the  whole,  well  deserved.    Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  is  a  worthy 
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manager ;  and  <m  thifl  oocaaion  Mi  part  was  well  performed :  tiie  mUe 
en  scene  was  imexceptioxiable.  But  no  manager,  not  even  our  friend 
Mr.  Webster,  could  drill  Harrison  into  respectability,  or  make  Miss 
Eomer  a  prima  donna.  It  is  impossible.  And  wbatever  gratitude 
Mr.  Wallace  can  afford  to  give  to  the  performers,  should  certainly  be  paid 
to  Miss  Poole,  who,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Borrani,  alone  does 
justice  to  melody  as  sweet  as  any  it  has  been  our  lot  of  late  to  listen  to. 
This  opera  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  master-hand,  regulated  by  a  re- 
fined musical  taste  and  much  dramatic  skill.  Good  in  itself,  its  great 
wealth  is  in  its  promise ;  and,  if  in  parts  unequal,  it  is  as  a  whole  well 
deserving  of  the  approbation  it  is  receiving.  We  will  call  attention  to 
the  several  beautiful  ballads  witli  which  it  is  interspersed  on  a  future 
occasion. 


ERRATA. 


Pige  471,  Uo«  16»        for 
18, 19, 
20, 
6  from  bottom, 

n, 

18* 


47a 
474, 


Brady's 
PhareaUc 
Rome 
wreck 


Brmdy 

Pbaradia 

Rowe 

wreak 


47«,         92, 


476, 
477, 


478, 
479. 

4Mt 
481, 


46% 


4M, 
485, 


Buttoni*! 
Spondamui 
pure 
languogei 


12  from  bottom, 
11, 

5  from  bottom  and  last,  due 

3  from  bottom,  apmetas 

19,  fois 

5,  poaiesBSon 

13,  iiih 

11,  out.P<^^ 

2,  bring 

4,  nunquem 

5,  philosophical 
11,  ranning 

3  fitmi  bottom,  sceptically 

1,  spMd 

Id,  foot,  rubis 

24,  Euphorliis 

15  from  bottom,  inuendoes 

last  line,  one 

9,  tendeniMi 

19,  sweet 

17,  rising 

14  from  bottom,  Locuby 

20;  mariner 


Buttonli 

Spondanus 

terae 

language 

dim 

epitrites 

foes 

perfection 

iuk 

out.  Popes 


nunquam 

philological 

ensuing 

scoptioallj 

speech 

fool,  verbis 

Euphorbus 

innuendoes 


ening 

Locksley 

marioen 


In  Artiek  VL 
Page  640,  line  5  from  bottom,ybr  Sir  George  Murray,  read  Sir  Heniy  HaidiQge. 


{^0.  711.  unll  be  pvMished  on  th  IH  Janmry^  1846.) 
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